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Norsine To Do.—How can a man say that a woman 
has nothing todo? In one year she gets dinner 365 
times, washes the dishes 1,095 times, gets the children 
ready for school twice a day for 180 days, gets the baby 
to sleep 1,400 times, makes about three hundred calls, 
and, as she wishes for something she hasn’t every min- 
ute, she wishes sixty thiugs an hour, or 262,800 things 
in a year. Who says that a woman has nothing to do? 
—Ex. 


PLANTS IN THE SLEEPING RoOM.—The. prejudice pre- 
vails that plants in the sleeping room are injurious be- 
cause they are constantly throwing off carbonic acid, 
Recent investigations have shown that ill effects are 
altogether too slight to deserve consideration. If a 
room is properly ventilated, plants can do no harm, 
aud even if it is not, the quantity of carbonic acid ex- 
haled by them will not materially affect the purity o 
the air. ; 


CasE HARDENING.—Professor Elihu Thomson has 
recently devised a method of case hardening iron or 
steel by means of the heat produced by the passage of 
an electric current. His process consists essentially in 
heating the object electrically, and then applying to the 
metal so heated a surrounding envelope—either gase- 
ous, fluid, or solid—for the purpose of changing or pre- 
venting change in the quality of the material, according 
to the special end to be attained, 


Ain PoweRr.—Systems for distributing power in 
cities from a central station are coming more into use 
every day. Steam, electricity and compressed air are 
the common agents, but Paris has a system which is 
the reverse of that employing compressed air. The 
motors operate by a vacuum created by immense air 
pumps at the central station. The cost per horse per 
hour is 23 cents, about the sime as with the ordinary 
gas engine when illuminating gas is used. 


WARMTH AND DigEsTION.—I would note one fact in 
reference to food, namely, that warm food of all kinds 
is more digestible than cold. I have been told by pa'i- 
ents many a time that they cannot understand why 
they suffered so much from indigestion at bed-time, for 
they had only taken a little cold bc ef and cold rice pud- 
ding for supper. The fibres of a bit of cold beet are 
compuct, and the cold milk of a rice pudding to many 
persons is as solid and indigestible as cheese.—Dr. £. 
B. Shuldham. : 


ScaLE EXPENSIVE.—It is estimated that the presence 
of 1-16 inch of sexle causes a loss of 13 per cent. of 
fuel ; + inch of scale causes a loss of 38 per cent. of 
fuel; 4 inch of scale causes a loss of 60 per cent. of 
fuel. The amount expended in consequence of loss of 
fuel and extra repairs on a locomotive in the Middle and 
Western States has been carefully estimated at about 
$750 per annum, and for the same power in stationary 
boilers at about asimilar amount. All this extra expen- 
diture is due to incrustation. 


FIRE-PROOF.—Investigations of fire ruins show that 
porvus terra-cotta bricks and blocks best resist fire, 
water and frost; next to these in the order of ftire- 
resisting qualities are the various concretes, or some of 
them, and burued clay work. In the best building 
work wow done the iron part is encased in porous terra- 
cotia, tile or brick. work iu roof, floor and tile construc. 
tion; the hollow tiles are faced with vitreous tile, slate 


or any good weather-proof coating, or with a single 
thickness of brick. Incased in fire-proof materials, 
iron and steel work is claimed to give the best results. 


Imperrect Nature.—‘‘It requires at least two 
models, as a rule, to produce one good figure for a pic- 
ture_of the nude,” said an artist lately. He was stand- 
ing before the painting of a young girl, and he criticized 
it because the arms were entirely too thin to compare 
well with the bust and hips. ‘ That is undoubtedly a 
true copy of the model from which it was painted,” said 
the artist, ‘but the painter should have brought in 
another model with good arms. The perfect arm is 80 
difficult to find that one woman in this city gets a good 
living simply by exposing her arms in the studios of 
the figure painters.” 


CREMATION.—The practice of cremation in place of 
ordinary burial is making steady progress in Paris, in 
spite of the opposition to it which exists in certain 
quarters, At the new crematorium of the cemetery 
“ Pere-la-chaise” a furnace is in operation which will 
reduce a body to ashes in less than an hour, at a cost of 
about thirty cents for fuel. Since the establishment of 
this system in the French capital twelve hundred un-. 
claimed bodies of persons who have died in hospitals 
have been thus disposed of, besides the bodies of three 
hundred of the well-to-do classes, whose wishes have 
been thus complied with.— Popular Science Monthly. 


SHARP PRAOTICE.—The celebrated surgeon, Professor 
Billroth, of Vienna, was asked to perform an operation 
upon a Russian Jew, and he agreed to do it for a fee 
of two hundred and fifty guineas. On making the jour- 
ney to the small town in which his patient lived, he 
was informed that the Jew had suddenly died. How- 
ever, in order that he should not suffer loss by the 
transaction, the professor was asked whether he would 
treat five hospital patients for a fee of fifty guineas each. 
He accepted the offer and did the work, and just as he 
was staruing homeward he ascertained that one of the 
five patients upon whom he had operated was the Jew 
who was reported to have died. 


SOLOMON IN ALL HIS GLORY.—We have recently read 
a most humorous description of a donation party given 
to a good country clergyman, in part payment of his 
small salary, the principal result being twenty-seven 
bushels of beans and a large quantity of second-hand 
clothing for his five children. The patience of the 
clergyman’s wife gave out. On the next Sunday she 


| dres-ed all her five children in the donated second-hand — 


clothing, and under her direction they marchéd up the 
aisle just as the good pastor was readiug thut beautilul 
passage, “Yet Sulomun, in all his glory, was not ar- 
rayed like one of these.” We need not add that the 
next douation party was of an entirely different char- 
acter. 


AFRICAN EXPLORERS.—A list of explorers who have 
crossed Africa shows that from 1802 to 1811 the feat 
was accomplished by a Portuguese, Honorato de Costa ; 
‘in 1838 and 1853 by Francesc» Coimbra and Silva Porto ; 
in 1854 by Dr. Livingstone; in 1865 by Gerhard Rohlfs ; 
in 1874 by Lieut, Cameron and Mr. Stanley; then by 
Serpa Pinto and the Italians Mattenia aud Massari; 
next by Lieut. Wissmann, frum 1882 to 1884; and. 
recently by the Scotch missionary Arnat, the Poriuguese 
Capello and Ivans, the Swedish Lieut. Gleerup who oc- 
cupied the least time, crossing from Stanley Falls to 
Bagamoyo in six months; the Austrian Dr. Senz; Mr. 
Stanley for the secoud time; and, finally, Capt. Trivier, 
the French traveler. The first exploier who crossed 
Africa took nearly ten years, while the last occupied 
barely a year. ' 


ComMPLEXION Fraups.—The Massachusetts Board of 
Health has iavestigated the matter of selling a ¢ rtain 
class of poisons without beivg properly so labeled. The 
result of this investigation is bering fruit. The board 
discovered that ‘‘Madam Ruppert’s Face Bleach” and 
“‘ Madam Yale’s Complexion Bleach” were solutions of 
corrosive subliwate, aud weresold without being labeled 
as pvisons, In consequence of this, the ayents of these 
cosmetics have been legally proceeded against for sell- 
ing poisons contrary to law. There are many just euch 
nostrums sold everywhere and every day, in open viola- 


.tion of both the spirit and letter of the law governing 


the sale of poisons, and it is time that some action was 
taken to stop this dangerous practice. All must grow 

old; wrinkles will come, and the “sear and yellow” 

complexion ; and all the humbugs on earth cannot alter 
natu e’s laws, or fix thechurmy of youth on the face of 

old age.—Sanitary News. = ; 
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A SNEEZING EPIDEMIC. 


= 


An epidemic of influenza broke out in eastern Europe 
about the middle of December, and as the published in- 
dications showed that it had a tendency to progress 
westward considerable apprehension was felt Jest it 
should make its appearance on this side also of the 
_ Atlantic. As its advance would probably be sudden, 
the physicians held out the consoling prospect that the 
_ first intimation we should have of its arrival would be 
_ its general seizure of the community. Possibly by the 
: time this writing gets into print the “ Grippe,” as it has 
been felicitously named in Hurope, will have its grasp 
upor us. The malady seems to bea kind of contagious 
_ influenza, accompanied by violent and protracted sneez- 
; ing. A similar epidemic prevailed here in 1848. A 
aris etter of the 21st of last December, describing the 


; on the hypothesis that the phenomenally mild weather 
ag been favorable e the Breeding and nourishment of 
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not altogether convincing, seeing that the disease has no 
geographical limitation, having thrived lustily alike in 
the frozen north and the balmy south. Its symptoms 
also vary to a considerable extent, apparently in sym- 
pathy with climatic conditions and individual peculiari- 
ties. In Great Britain there is a marked cerebral dis- 
turbance, nausea or vomiting, violent diarrhoea, sore 
throat with extreme muscular weakness, cardiac pain 
and depression and severe aching of the limbs and mus- 
cles of the back. In Spain these symptoms are varied 
by chills, shivers, bone-aches, headache and fever. The 
remedies recommended or enforced are as varied and 
curious as the symptoms. In Paris men painted their 
moustaches with a preparation of pinol and tried 
bravely to give up smoking. Many families tried keep- 
ing indoors with doors and windows sealed, but the re- 
sult was not encouraging. At the opening of Christmas 
week there were not less than half a million people 
suffering from this disease in Europe. In Odessa there 
were said to be about 40,000 victims; in Antwerp 
10,000 cases; in Paris 60,000 to 80,000; in Madrid 
30,000, and so on, The disease seriously affected busi. 
ness also, for those who could afford it were rushing 
south or migrating into the country. 


TRADE MARK LAW. 

The word “trademark” is not, as many people 
erroneously suppose, confined to a registered trademark 
but includes that sense of the word. Trademark has 
been defined by the U. S. Supreme Court to be just 
what Webster’s Dictionary defines it, “a distinguishing 
mark or device used by a manufacturer on his goods or 
labels, the legal right in which, is recognized by law.” 
The act of Congress of March 3, 1881, provides for 
registering trademarks of aliens as well as citizens by 
causing to be recorded in the Patent office a statement 
specifying name, domicile, location and citizenship of 
the party applying ; the class of merchandise and the 
particular description of goods comprised in such class 
to which the particular trademark has been appropri- 
ated; a description of the trademark itself with fac- 
similes thereof, and statement of the mode in which 
the same is applied and affixed to goods, and the length 
of time during which the trademark has been used, 
This application must be accompanied by proof of its 
veracity and the rights claimed. The certificate when 
issued remains in force for thirty years and can be re- 
newed. The government fee is twenty-five dollars, 
The manufacture, sale, offering for sale or dealing in 
any goods substantially of the same descriptive proper- 
ties as those referred to in the registration of any trade- 
mark or the affixing of a fraudulent trademark is pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars or 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both, The 
same fine is imposed on those who fraudulently refill 
trademarked packages. It will be noticed that this 


registering of a trademark only adds to the protection | 
of manufacturers by making the violation of the trade- 


mark a criminal act, and as every one kuows that aside 
from the difficulty of obtaining positive and clear proof 
of criminal intent, it is next to impossible to overcome 
an average jury’s scruples about convicting a poor man 
at the solicitation of a corporation or rich manufac- 
turer this feature is not worth much. The common law 
and equity as interpreted by the United States Courts 
and executed by injunctions and heavy damages gives 
full and ample protection evéa in cases where a trade- 
mark could not be registered, the only evidence required 
being that the defendant attempts to sell his make of 
goods under the guise of the plaintiffs and thus per- 
petrates a fraud upon the purchaser. To those who sell 
their goods in bottles this trademark law is a protection 
by giving them a criminal remedy against those who 
with fraudulent intent buy up second-hand bottles to 
refill and sell them as the genuine article. Unfortunate- 
ly much of the protection thus offered to manufacturers 
has been carelessly, almost disdainfully, rejected by a 
failure to prosecute such offenders and defend the man- 


ufacturers’ rights. 
_ HOO 


MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


ABOUT AMMONIA IN BAKING POWDERS. 


A valuable article on this subject has been contri- 
buted by Winslow Anderson M. D., of the University 
of California, to the Pacific Medical Journal. The ar- 
ticle is entitled ‘‘ Adulterations in Food.” 

The housewife, supposing she has pure flour, unhesi- 
tatingly and unwittingly adds some of the worst impu- 
rities and adulterants possible under the guise and high 
sounding names of this or that brand of baking powder. 
Some of the most deleterious substances found in several 
of our prominent brands of baking powders are,—am- 
monia, (Hilgard, Johnston), alum, frequently combined 
with ammonia as ammonia-alum, Al, (NH,), (SO,), terra 
alba, China clay, Cornish clay, plaster of paris, bone ash, 
bone dust, white clay, turmeric, borax, magnesia, sul- 
phate of copper, chrome yellow, common chalk or 
marble dust and white vitrol! Out of several 
brands of baking powders which I have analysed dur- 
ing the present year (1889), some of them were found to 
contain the following deleterious adulterants, viz.: Am- 
monium carbonate, plaster paris, white mineral, terra 
alba, sulphate of lime, chalk, marble, dust and alum. 
These substances are all foreign to the human economy 
and can serve no purpose as food; on the contrary, 
they are injurious adulterants and will sooner or later 
derange the entire digestive system, interfere with the 
gastric and alimentary secretions, and lay the founda- 
tion for chronic gastro-intestinal disorders. It is un- 
qualifiedly our opinion that flours, breads or baking 
powders containing any of these adulterants should be 
condemned and their sale prohibited by law as well in 
the United States as itis in the European States. 

EFFECTS OF AMMONIA ON THE HUMAN ECONOMY. 

Ammonium carbonate (NH,), CO, is a volatile alkali, 

a product of organic decomposition, formed both within 


« 


the body and from without. 


Within the body it is. pro- 
duced by retrograde tissue metamorphosis in the blood, 


liver and kidneys. When ammonia and its congener, 
urea, are not excreted, but remain in the system as is 
the case in uremia and Bright’s disease, the consequences 
are most serious—oftentimes ending in convulsions and 
death from the poisonous effects on the nerve centers 
and the degeneration of the blood-corpuscles. This ex- 
crementitious urea (CH, N,O) is interchangeable in the 
body with ammonium carbonate, as follows: 
CH, N.,O, urea + water = ammonium carbonate 
(NH,).CO, 


(NH naan { ONE 
00 | Ny?+2H,0 = Co | ONE! 


(Wood, Hoffman and Ultzman, Boyle.) 


Ammonium carbonate taken into the system is con-— 


verted into urea (Neubauer and Vogel), and may in turn 
be reconverted into ammonium carbonate, Ammonia 
is obtained from without the body by the destructive 
distillation of bones (bone spirits), horns (spirits of harts- 
horn) and hoofs; from decomposing animal matter and 
from the ammoniacal liquors of gas works. The daily 
consumption of ammonium carbonate in any article of 
food is, in my judgment, as unnatural as it is unsafe. 
When introduced into the baking powders and dough, 
for instance, it renders the biscuits alkaline, as only 
from 10 to 20 per cent. of the ammonia escapes, especi- 
ally in a hasty baking (Prof. Hilgard). Ammonia used 
in baking can invariably be detected in the bread for 
several days. It has a tendency to impair digestion and 
develop disease. Owing to its great diffusibility, am- 
monia is rapidly absorbed into the circulation, where it 
may degenerate and disorganize the blood (Bartholow, 
U.S. Disp., 1880). The action of ammonium carbonate 
as a daily diet is deleterious to the mucous membranes 
of the mouth, throat, stomach and intestinal tract. It 
irritates the liver, kidneys and nervous system (Wood, 
U. S. Disp.). The salivary action on starches in the 
mouth, so essential to their proper digestion and assimi- 
lation, is retarded on account of the presence of the am- 
monia alkali (Hilgard). Ammonia and the other adul- 
terants used in baking are very injurious in cases of 
weak stomachs. The ammonia used continuously would 
itself be competent to set up irritation and ulcerations 
of the mucous membrane (Prof. W. F. McNutt). The 
daily introduction of ammonia into the stomach produces 
more or less irritation on the mucous membrane and in- 
terferes with digestion by neutralizing the gastric se- 
cretions, and dyspepsia is almost sure to supervene 
(Bartholow, Wood, Hilgard). In this form of our “ great 
American disease,” the feeling is as though one had a 
large bolus or lump in his throat which he is continu- 
ally, yet ineffectually, trying to swallow. Gastric un- 


easiness may remain for several hours after each meal, 


and there will be loss of appetite, nervousness, loss of 


vitality, emaciation, etc., etc. Ammonia also produces 
an over-stimulation of the heart, lungs, liver or kidneys. 
The continued use of ammonia should be carefully 
avoided in all cases of irritation of the kidneys, and 
especially so in Bright’s disease (Prof. W. F. McNutt). 
Ammonia is a powerful medicament which should never 
be introduced into the human stomach excepting by a 
qualified physician in his legitimate sphere. Itis not a 
food but an excrementitious waste product, having a 
tendency to act deleteriously on the human economy, 
and for these reasons, its use in any article of diet should 
be discountenanced and prohibited. 
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ELECTRICITY AND LIGHT. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THEIR IDENTITY. 


[Paper read by Professor H. Hertz, at the Medical Oon- 
gress in Heidelberg, September, 1889.] 


In speaking of the relations between light and electric- 
ity, it might be thought at first that this was a question 
referring to electric light. But this is not the object of 
the present paper. If the reader is a physicist, he might 
think of the reciprocal and very delicate actions of the 
two forces, such as the rotation of the plane of polariza- 
tion by the current, or the variation of resistance of a 
conductor under the influence of light. In all these cases 
the action is not direct or immediate: between the two 
forces there is an intermediary, ponderable matter. 
These phenomena do not in this instance occupy our 


attention. Other relations exist between these 
two forces closer and more intimate than those 
we have mentioned. The _ proposition which 


will be enlarged upon in this paperis the following: 
Light is an electric phenomenon in its very essence ; 
the light of the sun as wellas that of a candle or a glow- 
worm. Suppress electricity in the universe, and light 
disappears; suppress the luminferous ether, and electric 
and magnetic forces no longer exert any influence 
through space. Such is the thesis which will be sup- 
ported. Itdoes not date from yesterday orfrom to-day; 
its history is long andinstructive, My own experiments 
only mark one of the stages of development of this 
theory, and it isthis development altogether—not one 
ofits phases only—that I would bring before you. But 
it is not easy on such a subject to be clear without omit- 
ting anything essential. The phenomena in question 
occur in the empty space in the very midst of the ether. 
They are sensible neither to touch, nor to smell, nor to 
sight ;. they are accessible to our thoughts and our 
reasoning, but it is es to describe them accurately. 
We will, therefore, €ndeavor to connect them with cer- 
tain known facts, and, for this purpose, will recall what 
we know concerning light and heat before attempting 
to establish a relation between these two forces. What 
is light? Since the researches of Young and Fresnel 
we know that it is an undulatory movement. We know 
the speed of the waves—their lengths; we know that 
they are transverse waves; in one word, we are ac- 
quainted with all the geometrical conditions of the 
movement. All these facts are absolutely incontest- 
able and removed beyond all doubt. The theory of 
undulation is, humanly speaking, certain, and all that 
follows from it is likewise certain. It is, therefore, 
certain that all space which is accessable to us is not 
empty, but filled with a substance capable of enter- 
ing into vibration—ether. But if we possess very 
clear notions on the geometrical condition of the phe- 
nomena which occur in this medium, their physical 
nature, on the other hand, is very obscure, and what 
we know of the properties of the substanee itself is full 
of contradictions. Comparing luminous waves with 
sonorous ones, they had been considered as elastic. 
But, in fluids, elastic waves only occur in the form of 
longitudinal waves. Transverse elastic waves are iin- 
possible in fluids; the very nature of matter is opposed 


to them. The admission that the ether behaved like 


a solid body was, therefore, compulsory. On the other 


hand, on recalling the movement of the heavenly bodies, 
we are compelled to affirm that the ether acted like a 
perfect fluid. The rapid development of optics is alto- 
g ther an astonishing fact in view of the flat contra- 
diction offered by these two propositions. Without try- 
ing to hide this difficulty, let us pass on to electricity ; 
maybeits study will enable us to circumvent this obstacle. 
What ig the nature of electricity? This is a very ar- 
duous problem and one which excites interest far be- 
yond the limited reach of the scientists, Most of those 
who ask themselves this question, do not doubt the ex- 
istence of electricity; they expect a description, an 
enumeration of the properties and qualities of this sin- 
gular substance. For the scientist the problem assumes 
another form: Does electricity really exist? Are not 
electrical phenomena, like others, traceable to the 
properties of the ether and of ponderable matter? The 
state of our knowledge does not enable us as yet to 
answer this question in the affirmative. Materialized 
electricity still plays an important part in our concep- 
tions,’and there is still preserved in current language 
the ancient and familiar idea of two electricities which 
attract or repel each other, and to which we attribute 
actions at a distance which resemble intellectual quali- 
ties. The time when this theory was formulated was 
the moment when Newton’s law of gravitation re- 
ceived such a striking confirmation in astronomy, and 
the idea of an action at a distance without any interyen- 
ing medium was familiar to the mind. Electric and 
magnetic attractions obeyed the same laws as gravita- 
tion; therefore, in admitting a similar action at a dis- 
tance, the phenomenon seemed to have been explained 
in the simplest and most satisfactory fashion. All this 
was altered when, in the present century, the reciprocal 
action of currents and of magnets was discovered, an ac- 
tion variable ad infinitum, and in which motion and time 
play such an important part, The number of actions ata 
distance had to be enlarged, their theory had to be per- 
fected. But at the same time disappeared the simplicity 
of the system which gave it its scientifie probability. 
An attempt was made to return to this simplicity by 
seeking simple formule, elementary and general laws. 
Weber’s celebrated law is the most important attempt 
in this direction, Whatever we may think of their cor- — 
rectness, these attempts were made in the interests of a 
system which is full of attractions. It was impossible 
to get outside this magic circle after having once entered 
it. The road which was followed could never lead to 
truth, but to resist the current great freshness of mind 
was required;: these phenomena had to be considered 
without any preconceived opinion, and one had to start 
from facts observed and not from what he had heard, 
read or learned. Such was the road followed by Fara- 
day; he had heard it stated that, by electrifying a body, 
something new was introduced into it; but he saw that 
the changes observed were only external and not essen- 
tially changes modifying the nature of the body. He was — 
taught that the active forces only traversed space, but ‘— 
he remarked that the nature of the matter which filled 
this space had the greatest influence upon them. Fara 
day had read that electricities existed and that their 


properties only were discussed, and yet he daily ob- 


served the effects of these forces without ever seeing — 
anything of the electricities themselves; he therefore 
proceeded to reverse the proposition. The electric and 
magnetic forces became for him the only tangible 
reality; electricity, magnetism descended to the rank of 
objects whose existence is very contestable. Consider- 
ing these lines of forces, as he calls them, he saw them 
as they manifested themselves in the form of potential, 
of eddies, of currents, without troubling himself with 
the question what they really might be. It was suf- 


ficient for him to haye established their existence, to _ 


watch their mutual effect upon one another, to see them 
carry material bodies along with them, and propagate 
themselves by transmitting excitation from one point to 
another. To the objection that in an empty space there : 
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ean be no other condition but that of absolute rest, he 
_ might reply with the questions; Is there really such a 
thing as empty space? Does not the transmission of light 
~ compel us to consider it filled with matter? Cannot the 
ether which transmits luminous waves undergo modifi- 
cations which we perceive in the form of electric and 
magnetic actions? Is there no relation between these 
modifications and these vibrations? Are not the lumi- 
nous waves like the scintillations of these lines of force ? 
Such were the hypothesis arrived at by Faraday, and to 
the scientific demonstration of which he applied himself 
__-with all his ardor, Researches on the relations between 
light, electricity and magnetism became the favorite ob- 
ject of his studies, and age alone set a term to his 
investigations, One of the principal questions which 
__ occupied him was to know whether the transmission of 
electric and magnetic forces was instantaneous or not, 
__ When the current excites an electro-magnet, is the 
magnet field established instantaneously to the very 
limits of space? Or, rather, does the action first reach 
the nearest points, and only gradually spread to remote 
points? If we modify rapidly the electric condition of 
a body, do all the points of space simultaneously obey 
the same variations, or, rather, is there a retardation, 
more or less great in proportion as the distance increases? 
In this latter case the effect of the variation would be 
transmitted through space like a wave. Do these un- 
-. dulations exist? Faraday did not succeed in answer- 
ing these questions, and yet his theories have a direct 
bearing upon their solution. If there exist electric 
waves traversing space, the independence of the forces 
which produce them is demonstrated. We know that 
these forces do not traverse space instantaneously, for 
we can, from one moment to the next, follow their 
propagation from one point to another. The problems 
which Faraday set himself, so far from being insoluble, 
require but very simple experiments to be solved. If it 
had been youchsafed to him to imagine these experi- 
ments, his theory would have triumphed from the out- 
set. The relation between light and electricity would 
immediately have become so evident that it could not 
have escaped even a less practiced eye than his, But 
it was otherwise ordained, Experiments at first afforded 
no solution, and the prevailing theory was opposed to 
Faraday’s ideas. By affirming that electric forces can 
exist independently of corresponding fluids, he cou- 
tradicted the system generally admitted at that period. 
Moreover, the idea that the nature of luminous waves 
could be anything but elastic was rejected in optics. It 
seemed as if a discussion of either of these hypothesis 
- could only be a sterile speculation. The deepest admira- 
tion we, therefore, owe to the man who knew how to 
bring into such agreement these two hypothesis appar- 
ently so far removed from one another that they lent 
each other mutual support, and served as the basis of a 
system, the likelihood of which could not be denied, 
- This man was Clark Maxwell. His work, published in 
1865, is known under the title, ‘Magnetic Theory of 
Light.” It is impossible to study this theory without 
- gometimes having a sort of sensation as if the mathe- 
matical formule were endowed with real life and special 
reason, They seem sometimes more intelligent than we 
ourselves, more intelligent even than the one who has 
established them; they hold more than he promised. 
This is not at all impossible; it is always the case when 
formulas are true beyond what is known in establishing 
them. But formulas so comprehensive could only be 
found by seizing upon the least particle of truth of 
- which nature allows us a glimpse. We know the light 
_ which guided Maxwell, It is a phenomenon which had 
already struck other observers, and which Riemann and 
~ Lorenz had already made the object of similar, but less 
successful, hypothesis. This is it; Electricity in mo- 
tion produces magnetic forces; magnetism in motion 
‘produces electric forces; these effects are only appreci- 
able with very high speeds. The factor of speed, there- 
- fore, enters into the relation which connects electricity 
and magnetism, and the constant which determines this 
ay lation, and which always re-occurs in it, is itself a 
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speed of enormous magnitude. The speed of electricity 
had been determined in different ways, first by Kohl- 
ransch and Weber, by means of purely electric experi- 
ments; and these extremely delicate researches had 
proved that it is equal to another remarkable speed— 
that of light. This could not be a mere coincidence, 
and Faraday’s disciple Maxwell discerned that it must 
be owing to the fact that both electric forces and light 
are transmitted by the same medium—the luminiferous 
ether. The two speeds, which had been determined al- 
most at the same time, could not be but equal, and the 
most important optic constant was from that moment 
introduced into electric formule. Maxwell strengthened 
this bond beneath the two classes of phenomena; he 
enlarged the formule so as to make them express, not 
only all the known phenomena, but, in addition to these, 
a whole class of hypothetical facts—electric undula- 
tions, He considered them as transverse waves, whose 
wave length might be of any magnitude, but which 
would be propagated through the ether with a constant 
speed—that of light. Maxwell then was able to show 
that there really exist in nature undulations possessing 
these geometrical properties, although» we may ‘not be 
in the habit to consider them as electric phenomena, and 
give them a special name—that of light. If we reject 
Maxwell’s electric theory, we have no longer any reason 
for admitting his ideas with regard to light. In the 
same way, if we contend that light isa phenomenon of 
elastic nature, his theory of electricity becomes impos- 
sible. But if we study his system, without reference to 
current theories, the different parts will be seen to lend 
each other mutual support, just like the stones of a 
yault, and the whole seems a gigantic arch spanning an 
unknown region, and uniting two recognized truths. It 
is true that the difficult nature of the theory did not at 
once secure for it a large number of followers; but hay- 
ing once grasped its real meaning, one is bound to fol- 
low it up to its last consequences, and then only realizes 
the importance of its fundamental hypothesis. Experi- 
mental research was for a long time confined to 
some isolated propositions on the accessory parts of the 
theory. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


THE PHENOMENON VISIBLE LAST WEEK IN SOUTH AFRIOA 
ONLY, 


If the weather in South Africa on Dec. 22, corres- 
ponded with the weather in this city, not only the $5,000 
appropriated by Congress to defray theexpenses of the 
corps of scientists selected to observe the solar eclipse 
on the Quanza River in South Africa, will have been 
expended without compensation, but the disappointment 
to the scientists themselves will be greater than can be 
measured by dollars. The expedition started from here 
on the man-of-war Pensacola on October 16, and arrived 
at St. Paul de Lonado on December 7. It is in charge 
of Professor David P. Todd, of Amherst College, an ex- 
pert astronomer and naturalist. His first assistant is 
Professor H, F. Bigelow, a graduate of Harvard and 
professor of mathematies and astronomy at Racine Col- 
lege. Professor Eben J. Loomis, a graduate of Harvard 
and for the last forty years in the office of The Nautical 
Almanac at Washington, is the assistant astro.omer 
and naturalist. Professor Cleveland Abbe, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, is the meteorologist. Pro- 
fessor L. H. Jacoby, of Columbia College, is one of the as- 
sistant astronomers, and he will also make researches 
in natural history. W. H. Brown of the National 
Museum is the osteologist and naturalist, and he will be 
assisted’ by his brother, A. H. Brown. J. B. Preston 
of the Coast Survey, will make magnetic observations 
and gather information about gravitation. H. 8. Davis, 
of Princeton University is one of the assistant astrono- 
mers, and has charge of the adjustment of the instru- 
ments. O©.A. Orr, of Clark University is the ethnologist 
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and ornithologist, ©. E. Van Guysling will observe the 
force and velocity of the winds and movements of the 
clouds, He took with him a large number of toy bal- 
loons to aid him in his work. J. E. Carbutt, from the 
University of Pennsylvania, is the photographer, and 
H, J. Wrightis his assistant. | Heli Chatelaine is the in- 
terpreter, and Dr, Bartlett is the apothecary and profes- 
sional nurse. The instruments taken by the scientists 
comprise all varieties of portable astronomical, transit 
and solar photographic inventions, a large Clark equato- 
rial telescope, a camera about forty feet long, twenty 
smaller cameras, jars, herbariums and insect cases for 
the preservation of rare natural history specimens and 
other instruments, all of the value of about $30,000. 
After landing at St. Paul de Lonado the scientists, with 
a guard of marines, went about seventy-five miles in- 
land to Mapima, on the Quanza River, where the instru- 
ments were set up and adjusted preparatory to taking 
the observations. The total eclipse of the sun was only 
visible in a narrow path about 5,000 miles long and only 
100 miles wide, extending nearly its entire distance 
over the ocean. It began in the Caribbean Sea, skirting 
the northern coast of South America, being visible at 
only one point there, French Guiana, where was sta- 
tioned an expedition from the Lick Observatory of Cali- 
fornia. The line of the eclipse, from this point, moved 
eastward until it struck South Africa, a few hnndred 
miles southof the Congo River. After the observing 
party has finished with its work it will return home on 
the Pensacola, reaching here the latter part of January, 


FEMININE COSTUME. 


SHALL WOMEN BE ENCOURAGED TO ADOPT MASCULINE 
GARMENTS. 


‘* Whether as the world grows wiser, women will even- 
tually adopt men’s dress, or wear it and womanly attire 
interchangeably, according to the occasion, is a ques- 
tion. Those who are ready to cry ‘Impossible,’ should 
study the masculine dress of men only a century ago, 
After centuries of brilliant dressing among those whose 
income allowed it, the sterner sex has turned to attire 
of simple cut and sober colors. That there is a tendency 
among women to assume male attire, as more convenient 
or asa disguise, the many newspaper accounts of women 
discovered in coat and trousers, which in some instances 
they had worn for years without betraying their sex, 
sufficiently evinces. Several distinguished women have 
dressed as men. Rosa Bonheur, the painter, works in 
full male attire and resumes her petticoats in the even- 
ing. Louisa Lawson, the sculptress, finds it convenient 
to wear trowsers and coat when at work. Sarah Bern- 
hardt, in her studio, assumes a black velvet suit of 
clothes, in which she is conscious that she looks very 
charming. Mme, Dieulafoy, the French explorer and sci- 
entist, who has done so much to increase our knowledge 
of Persian archzology, also looks much more coquettish 
and winsome in the costume she adopted while jour- 
neying in strange lands, than in the skirts which she 
wears in Paris. Indeed, even in Paris, her only return 
to feminine costume is in the substitution of skirts for 
trousers. The cout and vest, the shirt, collars, and 
cuffs are retained. When traveling she disguises her- 
self in a loose and long paletot. But one sees the wo- 
man in the feet and ankles, the hands-and wrists, the 
pretty throat, and the small ears, Her light brown hair 
is cut close.” Now that woman has entered the labor 
field to battle in the struggle for daily bread, the ques- 
tion of the most suitable dress for her working hours 
deserves some attention. We call ourselves a practical 
nation, and affirm that this age is distinguished above 
all that have preceded it for its materialistic, utilitarian 
tendencies, Yet every accident in which a woman’s 
long skirts cause her to be whirled into death by catch- 
ing in the machinery, is an evidence that if our claims 
be true, we have advanced but a lamentably short dis- 
tance in the study of the fitness of things. The long 
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skirt is of the drawing-room, where woman is a thiag 
of grace and beauty ; where she receives the respectful 
homage of the coarser sex. But in the factory, she is 
but a worker, like the man; and her dress should as- 
suredly be that which is best suited to her occupation. 
In the streets, too, there are many occasions when con- 
venience, health, and security would be enhanced by 
the adoption of male attire. The failure of the “ Bloomer” 
movement was due to the mistaken idea of its origina- 
tors, who endeayored to render the costume popular, or 
fashionable, by putting it upon the market when there 
was no necessity forit. Should such a movement be 
started now, beginning where the need is most obvious, 
in the factories, it might have a better chance of suc- 
cess.— Times and fegister. 
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BAROMETERS. 


HOW THEY ARE MADE AND WHAT THEY RECORD. 


If we plunge our hands into water, we feel a pressure 
upon it equal to the weight of the wateraboveit. Every 
boy who goes in swimming knows how painful this 
pressure may become in the drum of the ear when 
diving in deep water. So, in the ocean of air which 
surrounds the earth and at the bottom of which we 
live, a pressure is continually operating with a force 
amounting to many tons, but, as it is exerted in all 


directions, both from the inside and outside of our 


bodies, we are not conscious of it. The pressure of the 
air is not constant, as would be the case with a column 
of water, but varies considerably from time to time, 
owing, principally, to air currents of varying tempera- 
tures and consequent density and similar meteorological 
causes. The average pressure may be conveniently 
stated as fifteen pounds to the square inch, or a pressure 
sufficient to sustain a column of mercury about thirty 
inches high. A barometer is simply an instrument for 
measuring the varying pressure of the air, and in its 
simplest form consists of a glass tube, closed at one 


*end and filled with mercury, the lower open end of 


which dips into a vessel of the same metal, and provided 
with a scale to measure the height of the mercurial 
column. If the tube is more than thirty inches long, 
the mercury will fall away from the top, leaving a va- 
cant space, which will vary in size from time to time, as 
the varying atmospheric pressure will balance the 
weight of a longer or shorter column of mercury. The 
empty space at the top of the tube is called the Tori- 
cellian vacuum, and is a very perfect one, containing 
only a little vapor of mercury. The popular notion of 
a barometer is that of a weather prophet, and it is as- 


~ sumed that its indications are uniform and certain in 


every case. Nothing could be further from the fact. It 
is true that the state of the weather is, to a large 
degree, dependent upon or varies with the atmospheric 
pressure, but the barometer simply indicates these 
variations of pressure, and their interpretation in con- 
nection with meteorological changes must be a matter 
of special study, and largely dependent upon local con- 
ditions. As a general rule, it may be said that an 
increasing pressure indicates the approach or continu- 
ance of fiae weather, while a decreasing pressure pre- 
eedes a storm or atmospheric disturbance, but this rule 
is by no means infallible, and not infrequently the re- 
verse might be the case. It requires a skillful observer 
to properly interpret the barometric readings, and this 
is an unavoidable source of error in the government 
predictions, which are made up at a central point from 
observations transmitted by telegraph, and by a single 
official, who has no means of making allowance for 
movements due to local conditions alone. The actual 
manufacture of a barometer is a matter of considerable 
care and skill, a really good. instrument costing from 
thirty dollars upward. The cheaper ones are equally 
good for noting the comparative changes of pressure, 
which is all that is usually required, but they are utterly 
worthless for giving the actual pressure. Great care 
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must be taken in filling the tube, and the mercury is | 


added in small quintities and kept at the boiling point 
(662° F.) during the process, to drive out the least 
traces of air. 
poses are provided with an accurate scale of inches and 
fractions, showing the absolute height of the top of the 
mercury column above the surface of the mercury in the 
reservoir at the base, and a vernier, by which variations 
as small as the thousandth part of an inch may be read 
off. Such an instrument would show the variations of 
pressure between two different floors of a building. It 
is by no means a simple matter to take an accurate 
barometric observation. Where absolute accuracy is 
required, the apparent height must be corrected, for the 
latitude of the place of observation, for the temperature 
of the air, for the expansion of the material on which 
the scale is engraved, for the capillarity of the tube, and 
for the height above sea level. Usually the latter cor- 
rection only is necessary, but in certain investigations 
all these and others must be allowed for. Barometers 
are used to measure the pressure of the air, or other 
gases and vapors, in various physical and chemical 
investigations, and they play a very important part in 
the determination of the specific gravity and consequent 
molecular weight of different volatile chemical -sub- 
stances. One of their most important practical uses is 
in the determination of the height of mountain ranges, 
hills, ete. It is evident that the higher we ascend into 
the air, the less the weight above us, and, consequently, 
the less the pressure upon the mercurial column. Two 
barometers should be used, and observations taken 
simultaneously at the base and summit of the elevation, 
unless the time between the two observations is short. 
For ordinary purposes, it is accurate enough to reckon 
an elevation of 93 feet for every tenth of an inch de- 
pression of the mercury, but a more accurate formula 
for heights not exceeding 3,000 feet is: 


HH, rep 
X = 524943 x +14 
. H+H, 900 


X equals the elevation in feet, H the height of the 
barometer at the lower station, and H, the height at 
the upper station. T and T, are the temperatures of 
the respective stations in numbers of Fahrenheit de- 
grees above 32°. Aneroid barometers depend upon the 
same principle as the mercurial ones, but the atmospheric 
pressure is exerted upon a thin corrugated metal box, 
one side of which is connected by a system of gearing 
and levers with a pointer moving over a scale. The 
varying pressure causes the side of the box to rise and 
fall, and the movement is transmitted to the pointer. 
For ordinary purposes, aneroid barometers are suffi- 
ciently accurate and much more convenient than mer- 
curial ones, but, where extreme accuracy is required, 
they cannot be used. A cheap form of barometer or 
weather indicator is extensively sold, consisting ot a 
sealed glass tube containing a liquid in which some solid 
matter is partially dissolved. They are not of the 
slightest value, and are not affected in any way by a 
change in atmospheric pressure. The little ‘‘ weather 
houses,” where figures move in and out of different 
doors, depend upon the twisting or untwisting of the 
string of catgut from which the images are suspended. 
They are simply a rude form of hygrometer, which only 
indicates the amount of moisture present in the air, and 
are very unreliable weather prophets, 
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IngEeNn1ous CLocK.—An electrician has just patented 
something as new as it is unique in the way of a clock. 
Aside from being a regular timepiece and daily calen- 
dar, it is also provided with a system of keys making a 
double circuit around the outside of the clock, the first 
one to denote the hour and minute, and the other the 
day of the month. The object is to furnish thereby a 
regulator for business appointments. 
man had an appointment at 9.10 o’clock this morning, he 
would turn the indicator to that time, and as well another 
to December 1, At the minute exactly this morning an 
alarm would be turned in, and would continue to ring 
until stopped. The clock is the first of its kind in 
America, and has been viewed with considerable inter- 
est by the jewelry trade. 


The instruments used for scientific pur- | 


DOCTORING AT HOME. 


THE DANGERS OF INDISCRIMINATE HOUSEHOLD MEDIOA- 
TION. 


In an imteresting account of a series of interviews 
of prominent pharmacists in this city, the Swn recently 
described a number of dangerous practices continually 
brought to the druggists attention in the prosecution 
of his daily avocation. These facts are in nowise new, 
but are nevertheless worthy of earnest consideration. 
The several articles published are of more than the 
ordinary merit of newspaper utterances, presenting the 
involved questions fairly and clearly. Taken first for 
consideration is the evil of ‘prescription borrowing.” 
‘Very prevalent is the practice of copying the pre- 
scriptions, which some physician has written for a pa- 
tient, by people who imagine that they are suffering 
from the disease for which the medicine was given. A 
man or woman falls sick and concludes that thea ail- 
ment is the same which afflicted a next-door neighbor a 


For instance, if a 


few months before. He or she borrows the medicine 
bottle which the latter used, has it refilled, and uses the 
contents with the feeling that he will be speedily 
cured, without the expense of medical advice and 
treatment. It would be very well but for two facts— 
the average individual cannot diagnose his own sickness; 
and, second, he does not understand the technical lan- 
guage in which all prescriptions are written. There is 
not much harm done in the first case. A hard drinker, 
whose ankle or toe is attacked by gout, imagines he is 
suffering from .a sprain, and buys strong linament to 
relieve the latter. After two weeks of agony he be- 
comes scared and goes to a physician, who soon puts 
him in shape. Another sufferer has erysipelas, and 
imagines it is hives or some other eruption, and is puz- 
zled when the prescription he has borrowed does him 
‘more harm than good. Toothache is mistaken for facial 
neuralgia, coryza or cold in the head for influenza, 
rheumatism for sciatica, a sprain for pleurisy, and a 
cold in the kidneys for Bright’s diseases. But far 
greater is the evil of copying prescriptions. These are 
written in various ways, according to the medical 
school in which the physician has been educated. 


There is hardly a single drug in the materia medica 


but can be written in six different ways. Even in 
stating the amounts to be used the doctor can use 
apothecaries’ weight, the metrical system, avoirdupois 


weight, or arithmetical proportions, and can use as the ‘ 
signs of the quantities the words fully spelled, their — 


abbreviations, their Latin, French, or German equiva- 
lents, or their chemical symbols, All this is incom- 
prehensible to a person who has not had a medical and 
chemical education, For example, he copies a prescrip- 
tion by a French physician who uses the metrical sys- 
tem and orders a gram of a certain drug. Le reads 
the word gram grain, so copies it, and gets only one- 
fifteenth of the quantity required; or, vice versa, he 
could make afar worse mistake, and get fifteen times 
the dose. 
to drugs themselves. 
kalium, the scientific name for potassium; cal bears the 
same relition to calcium; Kalk is the German for lime. 
The three are very much alike to the untrained eye. As 
a consequence the prescription borrower writes an or- 
der for lime-water when he wants carbonate of pot- 


ash, for chalk when he wants lye, and quick-lime. 


for saltpetre. Although a man would not think of 
meddling with his watch or his clock, or any piece of 
mechanism, but would iutrust its repair only to a com- 
petent workmap, he often meddles with his own health 


and physical constitution in the most reckless way. 


He will take medicines that are only of use in some 


entirely different circumstances on the mere guess that 


his symptoms are the same as those for which the 


medicine was originally prepared. 


. 


Women are par- 


ticularly prone to do this. They fearlessly fill up old 


medicine bottles, and use them in cases where there is 
not the slightest analogy to the case for which the medi 
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Worse than this are the mistakes in regard 2 
& or kal is the abbreviation of — 


cine hs was ‘originally prepared. They make the most 
reckless diagnoses, They exchange information as to 
what the doctors did for their children under what seem 
to them similar circumstances, and which may be entirely 


‘different. They may not know the difference between 

oe a common cough and membranous croup, but they will 
tackle the most dreadful disease with the most inap- 

“propriate remedy, This apparently growing propensity 
of people to prescribe for themselves should be checked. 
The drug store contains elements of destruction quite 
as dangerous as the gunpowder shop or the saloon, and 
not the least dangerous equipment is the pile of old 
prescriptions. People cannot be too strongly impressed 
with the fact that opiates are hurtful when used in ex- 
cess, or when administered by unskillful hands. Intel- 
ligent physicians and conscientious druggists may do 
much to this end. Something may be done by careful 
administration of the laws regulating the sale of poi- 
sons. But not the least dangerous element in the bale- 
ful business is the indiscriminate use of old prescrip- 
tions, and self-doctoring by the ignorant.” 


CRIMINAL TYPES. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS OF HUMAN 
CHARACTER. 


A 


. SOME PRACTICAL BUT 
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In Italy, during the last few decades, a number of 
scientific men, mostly physicians, have devoted them- 
selves to a careful study of criminal types. Their point 
of view is a strictly scientific one; they regard a crime 
as the expression of a dangerous trait of character. The 
character is more important than the act. Moreover, 
__ the criminal is not a spontaneous, capricious product : 
he dees not stand alone, but belongs toa class. Thus 

the anthropology of the criminal classes becomes a dis- 
tinct object of study. Again, criminality is essentially 
& morbid phenomenon, and is a defect analagous to in- 
sanity or idiocy. In this respect the criminal is a 
psychological study. To characterize the spirit of this 
movement in‘a few words, one may say that it lays 
_ stress on the criminal rather than on the crime. Fore- 
‘most among the representatives of this view is Dr. Lom- 
 broso, the editor of a journal devoted to this movement, 
and author of a comprehensive work on the defective 
_ classes. Dr. Lombroso has recently stated his theory 
of criminality in the Nowvelle Revue, and it may be worth 
while to take advantage of this convenient statement by 
presenting it to our readers. 
ize three types of causes of the outbreaks against the 
social order — physical, social and anthropological. 
Among the first may be mentioned climate. In the 
Argentine Republic the sharp changes of temperature 
_ fayor a revolutionary character in the inhabitants. The 
season of year influences the amount of crime ; crime 
_ predominates in the warm months, Of 192 revolutions 
n Hurepe, the months of June and July have the largest 
hare; November and January the smallest. So, too, 
heat is a factor. Southern countries (Italy, Spain, 
_ Greece) have the largest number of revolutions; northern 
countries (Russia, Sweden, Norway) have the least. 
Geographical position and other physical causes could 
_ be added. As social causes, Dr. Lombroso regards the 
_ struggle for supremacy among the various social castes 
or classes, a disharmony between the existing civiliza- 
_tion and the prevalent economic conditions, an opposi- 
ion between the political forms and the national feeling 
* and needs. Such are the more constant occasions of 
_ reyolutionary outbreaks, as shown in history. Mere 
accidental cireumstanees, such as the appearance of 
great leader or writer, must also be considered, 


In general, one may recog- 
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ject matter to the new science of criminal anthropology. 
One must not suppose that, because these criminals are 
classed under the insane, they will not be active in poli- 
tical crimes ; for though they may be men of smill in- 
tellect, yet the absence of the restraining power of a 
well-developed moral sense makes the bridge between 
thought ani action shorter and smoother. A mere fanci- 
ful conception of possible crimes will take so strong a 
hold on their minds that the act itself will follow. 
More sensible and reflecting criminals would be repelled 
by the consequences and dangers of the act. In addi- 
tion to this class of criminals, who become breakers of 
the peace simply because that happens to be the most 
aecessible method of venting their perverse instincts, 
there is another class, who are Jed on by a wild passion 
for the destruction of the old, and the creation of some- 
thing new. They need restless activity; their present 
condition seems the worst possible. As a rule, too, they 
are very fond of notoriety. They are in love with crime. 
The pain of others isa keen satisfaction to them; its 
horror attracts them. The French Revolution shows 
such types. Lejeune made a little guillotine, and used 
it on the chickens destined for his table. Jean d’Heron 
wore ahuman ear asa cockade on his hat, and had 
others in his pocket. Carrier confessed that the writh- 
ings of the priests whom he condemned to torture gave 
him exquisite pleasure. The modern socialists, anarch- 
ists and dynamiters no doubt contain an element of these 
hereditary criminals, who use the political object as a 
mask for their instinctive tendencies to lawless out- 
breaks. The socialistic and the criminal types of face 
present strong resemblances. In some cases the intro- 
duction of such a criminal element transforms a 
purely political organization into a band of outlaws; 
the Molly Maguires are an example of this. 
All these facts urge the study of these defective classes. 
Society has a right to defend itself against these ene- 
mies of all peace and progress. But the punishment 
must be directed to the removal of the evil. The born 
criminal can readily be detected ; his craniological pecu- 
liarities, the absence of a moral sense, the reckless 
cruelty of his deeds, point him out. The treatment for 
these must aim at removing all opportunities of indulg- 
ing their passions, for meeting others of their kind (for 
the epidemic contagion of this disease is one of its worst 
characteristics), for bringing into the world others fated 
to follow in their footsteps. For their children houses 
of correction and careful discipline should be at hand. 
The relation between insanity and crime is one both of 
cause and of effect. Hsquirol has shown an increase of 
insanity and suicides at each outbreak of the French 
revolution. Lumier declares that the excitements of 
1870 and 1871 were the more or less indirect cause of 
seventeen hundred cases of insanity. This simply 
means that the same morbid element, tending to pro- 
nounced insanity in one direction and to pronounced 
criminality in another, is brought to the front by a com- 
mon cause. Very frequently, too, both. tendencies can 
be seen in the same individuals, Marat, for example, 
had attacks of maniacal exaltation, and a passion for 


| continually scribbling. He had a sloping forehead, was 


prognathous, had a prominent jaw and high cheek bones, 
and a haggard eye, all of which correspond closely with 
the insane type of face. Later his delusion of ambition 
changed into one of persecution and homicidal mono- 
mania. Dr. Lambroso cites case after case, all telling 
the same story. He includes Guiteau in this list, and 
agrees with the opinion of an Italian alienist, that his 
trial was simply ‘‘scandalous.” The real place for such 
beings is in a much-needed institution—an asylum for 
insane criminals. A few words as to criminals who 
have acquired their sinful traits. Alcohol is the most 
common cause. This always plays a prominent réle in 
political outbreaks; the French revolution is no excep- 
tion. Here is another great practical problem needing 
solution. 


A GREAT Map.—The great geological map of France, 
commenced in 1852, has just been completed, pane 


FOOD AND FORTUNE. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF OOOKS, AUTHORS AND 
POLITICIANS. 


George T. Downing, the keeper of the Congressional 
restaurant for many years and a man of considerable 
wealth, was an orator of no mean ability. Many’s the 
lecture he delivered, for each of which he received a 
round $200. That he should have devoted the major 
portion of his time to providing food for men’s stomachs 
when he was well fitted to dispense intellectual pabu- 
lum excited much comment among his friends, one of 
whom asked him pointedly why he did not renounce the 
kitchen for the library. ‘I seek the dollar, and there 
is more money in the restaurant than in the field of 
literature,” was the auswer of this cultured African, 
And then he added that men of all degrees of culture 
as well as those lacking it altogether entertain higher 
opinions of their cooks than of their lawmakers. ‘ Every 
man is the gourmand in degree. My popularity is due 
solely to the fact that I can prepare and serve palatable 
dishes, The world is full of literateurs and orators, but 
good cooks are not easy to be found.’ Adirondack 
Murray, the versatile Boston preacher—who in the 
palmy days of his pulpitsway was termed the “ Beecher 
of the Hub’—after his retreat South went to Montreal 
and engaged in the same business as Downing, being in 
no sense ashamed of his calling, declaring that eating is 
the chief necessity of life and that there are honors for 
the caterer as well as for the author and statesman: 
However, the hero of the New York mountains lacked 
the latest requisite for the management of a first-class 
cuisine. At Washington there lived for many years, 
and finally died, a bookseller named Taylor. Mr, Taylor 
had a son in the army and another in the navy, both of 
high rank and most estimable gentlemen. The book- 
seller, a man of high literary tastes, placed eating at its 
proper estimate, rightly declaring that the good eater is 
the happy man. He wrote a book, his only published 
writing, in which he recited all he knew of table anec- 
dotes. The volume, now very scarce, abounds in charm- 
ing little stories of great men’s table weaknesses. All 
will recall the hope expressed by Mr. Pickwick’s friend 
that the jury in the Burdell breach of promise suit had 
had a good breakfast. One of the most successful 
lobbyists who ever lived said, after twenty years of con- 
tact with senators and representatives at Washington, 
that he never talked with a hungry man. “I take them 
at dinner or immediately afterward. Your hungry man 
is savage and little disposed to grant a favor.” 


SAmpson’s SecrET.—For the benefit of those who 
abhor printers’ ink as a prime factor to the advancement 
of their interest, we should state that Sampson—the 
strong party—was the first man to advertise. He took 
two solid columns?to demonstrate his strength, and sev- 
eral thousand people ‘‘tumbled” to the scheme, He 
brought down the house.—Democratic Union. 


A Monster Kitze.—A party of young men in Terry- 
ville, Conn., own probably the largest kite in the coun- 
try. The kite is 16g feet high and 12 feet wide. 
The frame is bolted together with iron bolts and is 
covered with 54 yards of canvas. To balance this 
weight requires a tail 140 feet long, weighing 50 
pounds. The canvas is attached to the frame by hooks 
and can readily be removed, the frame folded up and 
transportation made easy. It is proposed to give the 
whole a coating of asbestos to render it fire-proof, and 
in summer to utilize it to give exhibitions of fireworks, 
which can be so arranged as to be discharged in mid-air 
with the aid of a slow match or fuse, The trial trip 
took place early in December. A heavy clothes line 
was attached and fastened to a light road wagon, in which 
the five young men seated themselves. A good stiff breeze 
was blowing, and the immense kite rose gracefully 
into the air. It required the combined strength of the 
five to holdit. When it had reached a height of 2,000 
feet it was held there, and the wagon was pulled over 
the country roads for a distance of four miles at the 
rate of about nine miles an hour. The shafts of the 
wagon had been removed and an ingenious arrangement 
of ropes was used to guide it by. 


“AMERICAN ANALYST. : 


DOMESTIG DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 


F January. 
Mrat.—Beef, mutton, pork, veal. 


PovuLttRy AND GAME.—Chicken, duck, turkey, geese, 
rabbit, hare, partridge, pheasant, wild fowl, pigeons. 


Fisu.—Brill, carp, cod, eels, salmon, whiting, had- 
dock, oysters, lobsters, smelt. 


VEGETABLES.—Brocoli, beet, cabbage, carrots, celery, 
onions, parsnips, turnips. 


Fruirs.—Apples, pears, oranges, bananas, lemons, 
nuts, 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 

LARDED Rounp oF Brnr.—Have the bone taken out 
of a small round of beef, then lard it very thickly with 
long strips of fat bacon, dipped first in vinegar and then 
rolled in a mixture of grated nutmeg, black and white 
pepper, one or two cloves pounded, some salt, parsley, 
chives, lemon, thyme, marjoram and savory, shred finely. 
Now put the meat into a stewpan with two calf’s feet, 
a pint of broth, and half a pint of water, together with 
some salt; set it to boil and then skim it; then add two 
or three carrots, two er three onions, two or three 
cloves and a faggot of sweet herbs; cover up the stew 
pan very tightly and let it stew gently for six hours. 


VEAL AND Macaroni.—Slice a large fine onion and 
fry to a light brown in three tablespoonfuls butter in a 
stewpan ; remove the onion and put in the pan about 
two pounds of veal cut from the leg; brown well; add 
acupful of tomatoes and cover with stock ; cook gently 
till tender, adding four or five whole cloves and two 
bay leaves; when done thicken the gravy with a little 
browned flour; boil a pound of macaroni for twenty 
minutes in salted water; drain; put the veal in the 
center of a platter, pour over it the gravy, and arrange 
the macaroni about the edge of the fish. 


German Rouis.—To one pint of hot milk add two 
ounces sugar, three ounces butter, two saltspoonfuls 
salt; stir well, and when cool add the beaten whites of 
three eggs; sift together a heaping quart of flour, three 
heaping teaspoonfuls of Horsford’s baking powder; mix 
all together and roll out the dough moderately thin, 
brush over it a thin layer of creamed butter, nexta dust 
of sugar from the dredger, then a layer of well-washed 

currants, and finally a liberal sprinkling of cinnamon; 
do the work briskly ; roll the paste as for jelly roll, cut 
off inch slices and put them on buttered tins ; cover with 
thin paper and bake; remove the paper after fifteen 
minutes, and when the rolls are brown remove from the 
oven; while hot brush a little butter over the tops of 
them. 


ORANGE JUMBLES.—Rind and juice of two sour 
oranges (rind of one only, if preferred); grate the rind; 
one and one-half cupfuls finest granulated sugar, one 
egg, one-half cupful butter, one-half cupful cream, sour 
and thick, one teaspoonful soda dissolved in the cream, 
enough flour to enable you to roll out; cut with hole in 
center, sprinkle with sugar and bake in a quick oven. 


APPLE Puppine.—Stew four apples with sugar to 
taste; add one ounce of butter, stirring it in thoroughly 
while cooking; when cold add one egg, well beaten; 
butter a baking dish, strew bread crumbs all over, and 
fill in your mixture; strew some bread crumbs over the 
top, and bake it in a moderate oven; when baked turn 
it out on a dish and put powdered sugar over it. 

ANCHOVY SALAD.—Haying washed and drained some 
salted anchovies, carefully remove their filets, and put 
the fish in a salad dish; add to them some chopped 
hard-boiled eggs, a few capers and a little chopped pars- 


ley; pour over alla dressing of oil and vinegar without 

salt. - : 
CHOCOLATE CaKE.—Two cupfuls sugar, one cupful 

butter, one cupful milk, three cupfuls flour, whites of 


twelve eggs, well beaten, two teaspoonfuls baking pow- 


der, one teaspoonful vanilla; bake in layers. 

FitiinG.—Melt four ounces chocolate ; beat the whites 
of two eggs and add to them gradually four tablespoon- 
fuls powdered sugar; beat till stiff; add chocolate, gradu- 
ally beating well; flavor with vanilla. 


++ 


BUYING AND REFILLING BOTTLES. 

By an act of Congress it is provided: “That any 
person who shall with intent to injure or defraud the 
owner of any trademark, or any other person lawfully 
entitled to use or protect the same; buy, sell, offer for 
sale, deal in or have in his possession any used or 
empty box, envelope, wrapper, case, bottle or other 


package, to which is affixed, so that the same may be 


obliterated without substantial injury to such box or 
other thing aforesaid, any trademark, registered pursu- 
ant to the statutes of the United States, not so defaced, 
erased, obliterated, and destroyed so as to prevent its 
fraudulent use, shall on conviction thereof, be punished 
by fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, or imprison- 
ment not more than two years, or both such fine and 
imprisonment.” This law is very clear and emphatic. 
Under it no person has a right to buy up the used bot- 
tles, which contained Lea & Perrins’ Worcestershire 
Sauce because this trademark is registered and blown 
in the bottle so that it cannot be obliterated. It does 
not matter if he puts on another label entirely different 
from the genuine. The mere having in his possession 
any of these trademarked bottles filled with any other 
than the genuine sauce makes him liable. We under- 
stand that Messrs. Lea & Perrins have sent out peremp- 
tory instructions to spare no money or labor to ferret 
out and punish these evildoers. 


THE CURE OF CATARRH. 

So common is catarrh in the United States that it has 
more than once been called the American disease by 
foreign physicians and travelers who have bestowed at- 
tention upon the subject. While the reproach is a trifle 
too sweeping, it is largely borne out by the facts. The 
malady is found everywhere from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. To 
a certain extent it is the result of climatic forces, being 
found chiefly in the territories where there is the maxi- 
mum amount of changes in the weather. The New 
England, Middle, and Western States show a much 
larger number of cases than the South, Southwest, 
Pacific and Northwestern States. However great may 
be the influence of climate in its causation, a much 
more powerful factor is human ignorance and careless- 
ness. Though catarrh starts with a cold or a series of 
colds, these are merely incidental. Behind all is an im- 
pure blood and an unhealthy system, They permit 
the contracting of acold at the start, they increase the lo- 
cal excitement, irritation and inflammation as the malady 
progresses, and they bring into being the morbidcondition 
of the tissues which renders catarrh so difficult of cure. 
It is evident that as long asthe blood remains corrupt 
there can be no real cure of the disease. Nostrums 
may afford temporary relief, powerful narcotics may re- 
duce or even destroy the pain for a brief period, chem- 
icals and drugs may alter the symptoms and give the ap- 
pearance of betterment; but, in the long run, no good 
is done and in almost every case harm is the speedy re- 
sult. It hag been repeatedly said that the worst cases of 
catarrh known are those in which corrosive substances 
have been employed in the treatment of the malady. 
Those instances in which the bones and delicate tissues of 
the nose have been eaten away, those in which deafness, 
loss of voice and disfigurement have occurred, and those 
in which the disease has brought on consumption, pre- 
mature decay, and early death have almost invariably 


been brought about by the reckless use of powerful 


chemicals, locally a ee 


picion and contempt for “‘ catarrh cures” of almost every 
type. It cannot be said too often or too vigorously 
that catarrh is a constitutional and not a local diseasey 


and that the only treatment which is of any avail must. 


be constitutional. The cleansing of the parts affected is 
right and proper ; the application of narcotics under medi- 
cal advice may be often of the highest service ; but first, 
last, and most important of all are the purification of 
the blood and the expulsion of all humors from the 
system. The moment this is accomplished the chronic 
inflammation begins to diminish, the secretion of the 
fluids both normal and morbid to grow smaller, the ir- 
ritated tissues to regain their tone and natural activity, 


Tt is owing to He foc that there has justly grown — 
up in the minds of the American people a , profound SUS 


and the sore surfaces to heal over and become as they | 


were before. : 

In this process of purification there are many valu- 
able auxiliaries, Bathing can not be too highly esteemed 
in this respect, provided two points are borne in mind. 
One is the avoidance of cold water. This creates a 
shock and shuts the pores. Warm water is grateful to 
the pores, softens the skin, opens the pores, and stimu- 
lates the little glands which serve to lubricate the ex- 
terior of the body. Best of allare the Russian, Turkish, 
and Roman baths. They are of vast benefit in catarrh 
as in nearly all other diseases. The other point in hy- 
gienic bathing is the avoidance of strong soaps. The 
practice of covering the body atevery bath witha thick 
layer of alkaline lather, which eats out all the natural 
oil of the skin, cannot be too strongly condemned, It is 
better to use none at all, as many German dermatolo- 
gists recommend. Best of allisa non-alkaline soap, a 
little borax, ora few drops of ammonia. Exercise, fresh 
air, sunlight, good reading, pleasant company, regular 
hours and amusement are also superb medicines to him 
who suffers from catarrh. But above all is the necessity 
for purifying the blood. This can only be accomplished 
by some Combination of medicinal principles which will 
affect every organ and every tissue. There are many 
preparations which almost effect this result; but only 
one, Ayre’s Sarsaparilla, which does it completely. It 
is not a mysterious patent medicine whose ingredients 
areunknown; but a. simple scientific, combination of 
Honduras Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia and pod- 
ophyllin combined with the double iodides, as recom- 


mended by every physician and chemist the world over. mae 


It cleanses the system, renovates the blood, stimulates 
every function, and expells every humor from the body. 
The sufferer from catarrh who uses it finds his malady 
grow smaller every day and inashort time is troubled 
no more. It cures the disease by curing the unhealthy 
condition which made the disease possible. In Ayre’s 
Sarsaparilla is the only real cure known for catarrh, 


~ BUSINESS NOTES, 


A SEASONABLE REMEDY. 
We are very glad to mention an article of deserved 
merit and that has proved itself, after a number of 
years, to be a very important and valuable therapeutic 
agent in the treatment of a class of diseases that are 
very difficult to control. We believe we may hazard 
the opinion that Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites stands at the head of the list, as a 
remedial agent in the treatment of anzemia, scrofula, 
consumption and its kindred diseases. 
an emulsion and its palatableness certainly Gonimeas it 
to the medical profession. 
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FOR ABUSE OF ALCOHOL 

Use Horsford's aod phosphate. 
Mitchell, Dak., says: 
for this disorder ; 
appetite, as fe ‘the ‘same time Same the fe 


Its perfection as 


oy 


aD W. E. Grane, _ 
“ Tt has proven almost a specific i 
‘it cheeks the vomiting, restores the 


baud, 


lent idea adopted from Italy into some orange-grow- 
‘ing countries. The fruit is cut from the tree and 
wrapped in tissue paper; it is then buried in sand, three 
tiers deep only, and the wrappers not touching. This 
method has fine results in the preservation of fresh fruit 
for a time of scarcity. tn 


_ Kawnaxa SuGar.—Three large sugar plantations are 

goon to be started in the Hawaiian Islands—one at Ma- 
‘kaweli, on Kauai, one at Pearl River, on this island, and 
the third at Honolulu, Maui, The two former require 
water to be provided at very heavy cost, but that on 
Mani, has abundance of rain and river supply. No bet- 
ter locations ean be found on these islands than those 
named, but the three enterprises will call for an outlay 
of at least two or three millions of dollars. 


Tat MamMota Pertop.—aAt a recent meeting of the 
Scientific Society of Copenhagen, says Nature, Profes- 
sor Steenstrup gave an account of the regults of his 
examination last year of the great mammoth deposit at 
Predmost, in Moravia, Dr. Wankel and Professor 
Maschka, who have devoted much attention to the sub- 
ject, are of the opinion that the mammoths whose re- 
mains were found in this district were killed by man, 
and that their bodies were dragged thither to be eaten. 
_ Professor Steenstrup, on the contrary, holds that the 
mammoths themselves sought the locality, and that 
they must have died from want of water, or from some 
- other cause with which man had nothing todo. The 
_ splits in the remains are due, he thinks, to the action of 
_ water and sand, and afford no support to the notion 
_ that the knuckles were cleft for the sake of the mar- 
row. Itis certain that some of the bones have been 
exposed to the action of fire, but Professor Steenstrup 
maintains that the traces of fire may be due to the 
fact that fires were at one time lighted upon them. On 
some of them decorative lines have been scratched, 
but these may have been made long after the mammoth 
was extinct in Moravia. The lines, according to Pro- 
- fessor Steenstrup, are identical with the ornamentation 
of pottery of the ieolithic age. 5 
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_. THE PHonoGRAPH.—The phonograph seems destined 
to play an important part in the future, and it is being 
utilized in all sorts of ways, both ‘useful and orna- 
mental,” according to an exchange ; if half of what the 
inventors claim for it comes true the children of the 
‘near future are going to have some wonderful toys. 
- Inventors are now at work on along list of nursery 
wonders, in all of which the new mechanism is to be 
- the main feature. The phonographic doll will talk, 
laugh, cry and sing like a human being. Noah’s arc 
will contain a drove of neighing, braying, lowing, bark- 
_ ing, mewing, hissing, cackling creatures that will rival 
amenagerie. The song notes of fine singing birds have 
been preserved on metal slips and the results com- 
bined, so that. one may havea papier-mache canary, 
which willrequire no attention and will sing with many 
_ times the volume, and at many times the length, of any 
jird that ever lived. Mothers, too, have the promise of 
honographic cradle, at the head cf which the won- 

lerful mechanism is placed that will sing sweet lulla- 


A NEW TREATMENT. 
_ Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
| are due to the presence of living para-& 
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Ski Penoits.—A Nuremburg manufacturer has in- 
vented pencils in blue, black and brown for writing on 
the human skin. They are for use in anatomical and 
chemical demonstrations, 


Bie PowrEr.—France claims the honor of utilizing the 
highest water power in the world. At Brignond a tur- 
bine 9 feet 10 inches in diameter was put in operation 
in 185, utilizing a head of 1,638 feet. It is still work- 
ing and gives a force of 1,500 horse-power, with a flow 
of 300 litres of water per second. 


PAINLESS Exrraoction.—Drs. Henoque and Fredel, in 
a communication made to the Biological Society of Paris, 
state that the extraction of a tooth may be rendered 
painless by spraying the neighborhood of the external 
ear with ether. The anzesthesia of the trigeminus so 
produced extends to the dental nerves, and thus renders 
the production of general anzesthesia needless. 


AUSTRIA’S ADULTERATIONS.—Austria is a country 
where one’s food needs to be tested in order to avoid 
adulteration. At the laboratory in Vienna, where food 
is analyzed for nothing, a loaf of bread was found to 
consist largely of the pulverized bark of trees, sawdust 
and chaff ; ground pepper was found to be mixed with 
wood ashes; cinnamon was colored with ochre; and a 
so-called ‘‘ nutricious coffee’”’ consisted entirely of roast 
acorns and chicory. P 


A Loypon BrEeAD TrRust.—A company is in process 
of formation, if not already closed, to control the price 
of bread all over the city of London. It or its pro- 
jectors have secured nearly three hundred old estab- 
lished bread shops, a big bakery and three steam flour- 
mills, the net profits on which are stated to have 
exceeded $450,000 per annum, and it is expected this 
income will be largely increased by raising the retail 
price of the staff of life to all consumers who are un- 
fortunate enough to be at the tender mercy of the 
“union,” 


How Lone To SueEP.—Up to the fifteenth year most 
young people require ten hours, and until the twentieth 
year nine hours. After that age everyone finds out how 
much he or she requires, though, as a general rule, at 
least six to eight hours is necessary. Eight hours’ sleep 
will prevent more nervous derangements in women than 
any medicine can cure. During growth there must be 
ample sleep if the brain is to develop to its full extent; 
and the more nervous, excitable or precocious a child is, 
the longer sleep should it get, if its intellectual progress 
is not to come to a premature standstill, or its life cut 
short at an early age. 


As TO BREATHING.—A boy, 14 years old, handed in 
the following as a composition on “ Breathing,” The 
instruction was “Tell all you can about breathing.” 
“Breath is made of air. We breathe with our lungs, 
our lights, our liver and kidneys. If it wasn’t for our 
breath we would die when we slept. Our breath keeps 
the life agoing through the nose when we are asleep. 
Boys that stay in a recom all day should not breathe. 
They should wait till they get out doors. Boys ina 
room make bad, unwholesome air. They make carboni- 
cide. Carbonicide is poisoner than mad dogs. A heap 
of soldiers was in a black hole in India, and a earboni- 
cide got in that there hole, and nearly killed every one 
afore morning. Girls kill the breath with corosits that 
squeeze the diagram. Girls can’t holler or run like boys 
because their diagram is squeezed too much. If I wasa 
girl, I had rather be a boy, so I can run and holler, and 
tun and have a great big diagram.” 


UNDER THE CHIN.—You may have heard travelers 
scoff at the practical Frenchman who stuffs one corner 
of his napkin inside his shirt-collar and spreads it fully 
over the front of his person from his chin down to his 
knees, writes Theodore Child in Harper’s Bazar. This 
is the practice of the French people of the middle and 
lower classes, who are thrifty and prudent, and who 
wish to eat at their ease and not spot their clothes. 
There is nothing ridiculous in this practice. There is a 
reason, and an excellent reason, for so spreading the 
napkin, and if I were dining at home, or alone at a res- 
tauraunt or club, and had on my spotless shirt and open 
waistcoat and clawhammer coat, all ready to go to the 
opera, I should vertainly spread my napkin over my 
manly and snowy bosom, just as the Frenchman does, 
and so I should dine at my ease, serenely and without 
care, knowing that I had thus insured the immaculate- 
ness of my linen. However, let it be rumembered that 
company manners in all countries requilé you simply to 


| spread your napkin loo: ely oyer your ‘uees, and’to eat |. 
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Horsford’s Acid — 
Phosphate. 


A most excellent and 
agreeable tonic and appe- 
tizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain 
and body, imparts renewed 
energy and vitality, and 
enlivens the functions. 


Dr. H. K. Clarke, Geneva, N. 
Y., says: . 

“It has proved of great value 
for its tonic and revivifying in- 
fluence.” 

Dr. J. H. Stedman, West Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., says: . : 

“Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imi- 
tations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word “Horsford’s” is 
PRINTED on the label, All others are spurious, 
Never sold in bulk, 


Fine Table 
Wines 


From our Celebra- 
‘ted Orleans 
Vineyard. 
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CHAMPACHE, 


Wi Producors of 
the 
LY 5380 Washington St 

SAN FRANCISOO. 


GENERAL ACENCIES: 
New Yorx: PARK & TILFORD, 917 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA: F. P. DILLEY & CO., 25 North Tenth St. 
Cuioago: C. JEVNE & CO., 110 Madison St. 
St. Pauu: C. JEVNE & CO., 114 H. Third St. 
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7 ROBINSON Sg 


(V/RHEUMATISM 


And NEURAUGIA, 


And remedy for diseases arising from an impure 

state of the blood. An antidote for MZTALARIA. 

Price 50 c. and $1. Sent by maii on receipt of price. 
Send for Circular. 


R. W. ROBINSON & SON, 
184 Greenwich Street, 
NEW YORK. 


SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 


EXTRACT SOUPS, 
of a LETTER from 
a MEDICAL GEN- GRAVIES, 
TLEMAN at Mad- 
ras, to his brother FISH, 
at WORCESTER, 
May, 1851. HOT & COLD 
“Tell ff 
LEA & PERRINS’ e332] MEATS, 


that their sauce is 
highly esteemed in || 
India, and isinmy {ff 
opinion, the most ff 
palatable. as weil 
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as the most whole- RAREBITS, 
some sauce that is |i 
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Signature is on every bottle of the genuine and original. 
JOHN DUNCAN?S SONS, NEW YORK. 


+ PICTURES. + 


All kinds of small pictures enlarged to life-size. 


FINE PORTRAITS IN CRAYON, 
PASTEL, WATER-COLOR, 
° OIL, OR INDIA-INK, 
at Lowest Prices consistent with good work. 
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THE OKRA FIBRE, 


An English investigator claims to have discovered 
wonderful possibilities in the well known okra, or 
gumbo plant of the South. His name is Sudlow, and 
he is a resident of Columbia, 8. C., where for the past 
two years he has been studying the okra fibre question 
and reached the conclusion that it can be cheaply pro- 
duced, and that the okra stalk is essentially different 
from the jute, cotton and ramey in this that the wood 
surrounds the fibre, while in the others itis mixed with 
it, and this is the key to the problem of cheap produc- 
tion. His experiments last summer and fall prove that 
the okra fibre and wood are naturally separated. The 
- mixing of the fibre with the wood of jute, ramey and 
cotton makes it necessary to employ manual labor 
2 chiefly to decorticate it, and this is so costly that only 
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not cost more than an ordinary cotton-gin, and which 
can be employed, as, gins are employed on each large 
farm or in each neighborhood, and that by its use 
planters of okra can turn out their fibre and sell it as 
they do cotton, for so mucha pound. Into this machine 
the okra stalks will be fed butts forward, and it will 
cut the wood from the fibre. The gluten will be re- 
moved from the fibre by a simple process, and the fibre 
will then be ready for the market, Some beautiful 
samples have been exhibited. The fibre is long, exceed- 
ingly strong, fine, between straw color and white, and 
The okra plant resembles large 
cotton. It grows in South Carolina almost without culti- 
vation. A farmer in Edgefield County says that he can 
now prepare the fibre at a cost of one cent a pound, and 
a factory has applied for all he can make at a good 
price. The fibre can be subdivided, so that cloth, as 
well as rope and bagging, can be made from it. Secre- 
tary Rusk says that it is a fine fibre, and asks for the 
process of making it. It promises to become an import- 
ant industry and to surpass either the cotton, jute or 
pine straw as a bagging for cotton. 


THE CAUSES OF COLDS. 


Physicians of wide professional experience and obser- 
vation do not hesitate to assert that in the season of 
colds the huskiness and loss of power of articulation 
then so prevelant are largely due to the use of steam 
for heating—the steam failing of proper regulation, and 
the temperature thus becoming too high; under these 
circumstances, a person living in such an atmosphere 
has all the cells of the lungs opened, and;“When pass- 
ing into the open air is unduly exposed—this affliction 
being quite common among men who occupy offices in 
the new buildings which are fitted with all modern im- 
provements. Further, the substitution of electric light 
for gas has wrought a change to which people have not 
yet adapted themselves; that is the heat arising from 
a number of gas jets will quickly raise the temperature 
of a room, and, unconsciously, people relied upon that 
means of heating to some extent. Very little warmth, 
however, is produced by the electric light, and by a 
person reading by an incandescent light, a feeling of 
chilliness is experienced. Briefly, too hot during the 
day and too cold at night are the conditions to be 
avoided. 
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THE VEST COMMITTEE. 


AN AMUSING DEMONSTRATION BY THE ANTI-DRESSED 
BEEF FAOTION, 


Eyery few days newspaper readers have been regaled 
with a report of a session of the ‘ Vest Committee,” 
These reports are made more or less interesting by an 
air of importance with which they are surrounded, by 
frequent dire threats against apparently unwilling wit- 


nesses which no one has ever ee of being executed, 


Waote No. 150 


and last, but not least, by a very apparent attempt on 
the part of some one to have it appear to the people 
that this mysterious committee is the great champion of 
the people’s rights against a host of imaginary wrongs 
inflicted upon them by a lot of monopolists who, as rail- 
road managers, stock yard and stock car companies, 
beef dressers, meat dealers, etc., etc., are represented as 
brobdingnagian ogres and the people as the pigmies who, 
were it not for this Vest Committee, would be immed- 
jiately eaten up by these ogres. It may be doing the 
readers of the AMERICAN ANALYST a service, then, to 
throw a little light upon this committee and give a view 
of some of the hidden springs so cunningly concealed 
behind their dignified chairman. The committee is 
composed of Senators of the United States, and was 
appointed as a select committee on the transportation 
and sale of meat products. The necessity for the com- 
mittee arose from the unfriendly legislation in foreign 
countries against American meat products, and while 
the committee has done absolutely nothing to advance 
American interests in that direction, it has gone a great 
deal in the opposite direction, by allowing American ~ 
meat producers to be grossly misrepresented before it, 
and thus weakening not only American but foreign 
faith in the products, The committee consists of Sena- 
tor Vest, of Missouri, as chairman, and Senators Plumb, 
Manderson, Cullom and Coke as members. Last week 
they held a session of several days at the Hoffman 
House in this city (Uncle Sam generously pays the 
bills), trying professedly to find out why beef cattle are 
so cheap and yet meat is so dear to the consumer, A 
ten-year-old boy could put questions that would elicit 
direct answers more to the purpose than Senator Vest 
does. This gentleman’s examination of witnesses re- 
minds one constantly of the cross-examination of an 
Opposing witness in a country squire’s court by a young 
and ambitious country lawyer, posing before the usual 
audience at country trials of five dollar casesin a tavern 
bar room for the time being metamorphosed into a court 
room. Mr, Vest has evidently concluded that, right or 
wrong, he will be on the popular side, and that this 
popular side is the one which always clamors against 


monopolies, the rich getting richer and the poor poorer, 


and is always ready to dilate on glittering generalities, 
because when brought down to specific logic he knows 
that he will be found sadly wanting. In his examina- 
tion of the witnesses he did not hesitate to argue with 
the witness, ask irrelevant questions and try by innuendo 
and other questionable ways to twist the testimony to 
suit his purpose. He pretended great astonishment 
when plainly told that an experienéed man in the busi- 
ness, known to be responsible, could make: contracts 
with steamship companies which could not be had by 
every tramp, Ten Mr, Vest played his trump card by 
asking: ‘‘We have taken testimony to the effect that 
the price of cattle has been going down steadily for 
years, and that it is now so low that producers are 
going out of the business. How can this be, when the 
price to the consumer remains as high asever?’ He 
has asked this question so often that he knows precisely 
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what the answer will be; but this answer he does not 
relish; it does not suit his purpose; it will make no 
capital for demagogues. The answer, of course, is that 
there is a vast difference in the weight of the live ani- 
mal and the dressed meat ; that the proportion of prime 
cuts, which are most in demand and which command 
the highest price, is so small that no reasonable man 
ean expect a proportionate decline in the price of these 
prime cuts. Another point which Mr. Vest thought he 
could make, but was badly sat down upon, was about 
private companies’ stock cars for the better transporta- 
tion of live cattle. Everybody knows, and Mr. Vest 
must be stupid, indeed, if he does not know, that cattle 
transported in these patented stock cars come to mar- 
ket in better condition than in the old-fashioned cattle 
cars; hence, farmers are perfectly willing to pay extra 
for the use of such cars, just as Mr. Vest pays extra for 
riding in a Pullman car (we doubt if he pays for it, 
though he always rides in palace cars). The next lu- 
dicrous attack by Mr. Vest was made on several whole- 
sale meat dealers by the old dodge of questioning them 
on mental arithmetic relative to the profit on meat, but 
as the answers were not to his taste, he attempted ridi- 
cule, thinly disguised as sarcasm; but he met more 
than his match in our New York butchers who, though 
they may never have had a seat in the United States 
Senate, are possessed of common sense enough to parry 
such questioners as Senator Vest, and of sufficient dig- 
nity to ignore his insulting innuendoes, And so this 
_farce'went on. Mr. Vest, by misquoting and garbling 
one witness’s testimony to another, tried in vain to gain 
some admission that might help him. Witness after 
witness conclusively showed that Senator Vest’s posi- 
tion was wrong, but he would not see it. We will add 
a little information for the committee’s benefit, not that 
We expect them to take any notice, for there are none 
so blind as those who won’t see, but that they may not 
have the excuse that they were not told of it. The in- 
formation is from an interview with an experienced 


dealer at the Chicago stock yards, and bears the best. 


evidence of truth from its being good common sense, 
INTERVIEW WITH A CATTLE MAN. 


Q. How do values of cattle compare to-day with one 
year ago? 

A. Strictly choice cattle, weighing 1,400 and over, 
are about one-half cent per pound higher than one year 
ago. Cattle of less than choice quality are selling about 
the same as one year ago, 

Q. How are values of cattle to-day compared with 
four years ago? j 

A. Strictly choice cattle, weighing 1,400 and over, 
are worth as much now as four years ago. All other 
kinds are lower, and will, I think, average one cent per 
pound lower. 

Q. What is the cause of the decline ? 

A. There are various causes, First, the exceeding 
growth of the cattle industry; second, the repeal of the 


duty on hides, which has very much stimulated the im- 
portation of foreign hides, lowering the price of domestic 
hides on an average of three cents per pound, equal to 
$2 per bullock. Then, again, the oleomargarine tax 
amounts to about $2 more per bullock. The above de- 
ductions have to be borne by the producers of cattle. 
And there is another element which is not generally 
understood. England, Denmark and other lands have 
followed our example in the butterine legislation, 
making it a law that all hotels, boarding-houses and 
restaurants using oleomargarine or butterine on their 
tables shall post a notice to that effect in their dining- 
rooms. This law is being rigidly enforced, which very 
much depresses the price of oleomargarine. 

What a pity that the Senate of the United States 
should be so handicapped by a chairman of an import- 
ant committee, mistaking his vocation and frittering 
away valuable time in petty attempts to make a little 
political capital for himself out of so important 
a subject. There is only one consolation. Senator 
Vest has dug his own political grave, and so deep that 
after this brief experience of his little temporary power, 


he will never be beard from again. e 


ELECTRICITY AND LIGHT. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF THEIR IDENTITY. 


[Paper read by Professor H. Hertz, at the Medical Con-— 
gress in Heidelberg, September, 1889.] 


( Concluded.) 

I have likened Maxwell’s system to an arch which 
spans an abyss of unknown things. If I may be 
allowed to revert to this image, I would say that, to 
strengthen the vault, one could for a long time only 
strengthen its two buttresses. Thus it was enabled to 
support itself, but its span was yet too large to erect 
onit, asa solid foundation, a new structure. To ac- 
complish this, pillars rising from the ground must sup- 
port the very centre of the arch. The demonstration of 
the possibility of obtaining directly electric or magnetic 
effects from light would have constituted one of these pil- 
lars and confirmed the theory. This diseovery would have 
strengthened immediately the optical part of the theory, 
and indirectly also the electrical part. The demonstration 
of the existence of electric or magnetic waves, propa- 
gated after the fashion of luminous undulations, would 
have constituted another argument of the same import- 
ance. It would have confirmed directly the electrical, 
and indirectly the optical, pert. The completion and 
the symmetry of the structure require the erection of 
two pillars, to which we liken these principles, but a 
single one suffices for our first needs. The construction 
of the first has not yet been attempted; as to the 
second, after many researches, a solid and ample foun- 
dation has been laid for it; part of the pillar already 
rises above ground, and, thanks to the co-operation of 
a crowd of workers, it will soon reach the summit of 
the vault, and will enable it to support the weight of the 
structure which is to be built on it. I have been for- 
tunate enough to take part in this portion of the work, 
and it is to this circumstance that I owe the honor of 
submitting to you to-day my investigations; you will 
pardon me, therefore, if I proceed forthwith to call the 
attention of my hearers to that particular part of the 
structure. Unfortunately I shall be prevented by lack 
of time from entering upon the researches of a large 
number of explorers, and I shall not be able to show to 
what extent my experiments had been prepared by my 
predecessors, and how near some of them had even come 
to a definite result. Was it really so difficult to demon- 
strate that the propagation of electric or magnetic forces 
was not instantaneous? Should it not be possible to 
discharge a Leyden jar, and to observe if the oscillation 
of a distant electroscope was produced with a certain 
retardation? Should it not suffice, for the same pur- 
pose, to observe a magnetic needle whilst an electro- 
magnet was being excited at some distance? In fact, 


rt 


these and similar experiments have been made, without, 
however, being able to ‘prove that an interval of time 
elapses between the canse and the effect. 


arises from the enormous speed of transmission. 

cannot watch the discharge of a Leyden jar, the ex 
tion of a magnet beyond a moderate distance, say of 1 
metres? Now, light, like electricity, according to 1 


theory, traverses this space in one thirty-milliont , 


part of a second, and such a short interval of time can 
be neither observed nor measured directly. Moreover, 
we do not even possess any signal for clearly marking 
such an interval. When we wish to take a length 
measure up to one-tenth of a millimetre, we do not mark 
the commencement with a large chalk mark. If we 
wished to determine time to within one-thousandth of a 
‘second, it would be absurd to mark the beginning by 
sounding a big bell. The time necessary for the dis- 
charge of a Leyden jar is, for our ordinary means of 
observation, infinitely short. This does not mean that 
it is not equal to one thirty-millionth of a second; and 
in our case this would be more than a thousand times 
too long. But nature has supplied another expedient. 
It has been known for a long time that the discharge of 
‘a Leyden jar is not uniform, but is composed, like the 
sound of a bell, of a number of vibrations, of partial dis- 
charges succeeding each other, at very regular intervals. 
Electricity is therefore capable of imitating elastic 
phenomena. The duration of each vibration is very 
much shorter than that of the total discharge; one 
vibration may therefore be taken as a starting-point. 
Unfortunately the shortest vibrations observed are of 


one-millionth of a second. During the duration of such a ~ 


vibration its effect is propagated to a distance of 300 
metres, and in the limited space of a laboratory it would 
appear simultaneous with the vibration, The known 
phenomena, therefore, could not assist us, and we were 
obliged to find another way. What enabled us to cir- 
cumvent the obstacles is the fact that it is not only the 
discharge of Leyden jars which produces vibrations, but 
that the same phenomenon occurs in any conductor 
whatsoever; under certain conditions these vibrations 


may even be much more rapid than those of the Leyden 


jars. On discharging the conductor of an electric ma- 
chine, vibrations are produced whose duration varies 
from 100 to one thousand-millionth of a second. These 
are, it is true, only isolated vibrations dying away 


rapidly, and we have here an unfavorable condition for 


the experiment. But success would be possible even 
by observing only two or three of these vibrations. 
Thus, in the domain of acoustics, we replace, if required, 
the long-stretched sound of whistles and of cords by the 
short signals of wood (resonators). We thus possess 
signals, in comparison with which the thirty-millionth 
part of a second is no longer a short interval. Butthey 


would be of little use to us if we were not able to dis- 


cern them at the assumed distance of thirty metres. The 
means employed for this purpose is very simple. At the 
spot where we wish to observe the signal we place a 
conductor—for instance, a straight metallic wire with a 
short breakage at a given point. When the electric field 
varies rapidly a spark appears in this conductor. 
means of observation could only be indicated by experi- 


ence ; from the theoretical point of view it was difficult — 


to imagine. In fact, the sparks are microscopic, hardly 
one-hundredth of a millimetre long; their duration is 
less than one-millionth of a second. It seems im- 
possible—almost inconceivable—that they should be 
visible, and yet they are so in a dark room and for a 
steady eye. Such is the slight thread on which hangs 


the success of our undértaking. We haye, in the first 


instance, & number of questions to solve. Under what 
conditions are the vibrations strongest? These condi- 
tions must be fulfilled. What form ought we to give to 
the conductor? According as we employ straight or 


bent wires, or conductors of different shape, the phen- 


omena vary. If the form of conductor is established, 
what size shall we give it? This is not indifferent, f 
we soon find that we cannot with one'and the s: 
‘ductor study any vibrations whatsoever ; that there exis 
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For a fol- 
lower of Maxwell’s theory this failure is inevitable, and — 


This — 


of the phenomena of resonance in acoustics. 


finally disappear altogether. 


probable, it must now be considered as true. 
_haps, in approaching the end, we might do without the 


‘ 
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> electricity. 


_ proper domain of optics which is so well known to us. 


a relation between these two factors, which reminds. us 
Finally, 
how many different positions ean we give to this con- 


- ductor? At one time we shall sce the sparks increase 


in strength, at another they will become weaker, and 

I do not wish to ‘enter 
upon all these details, although they are essential fac- 
tors for the success’of the experiments, On the knowl- 
edge which the experimenter has of the means at his 
command depends the result of his experiments. A 
thorough acquaintance with the instruments, 7. e., the 
solutions of the aboye questions, was, therefore, the 
most important part of my work. When this task was 
done the solution of the problem followed by itself. 

Give a physicist a certain number of tuning-forks and 
resonators, and ask him to prove that the propagation of 
sound is not instantaneous. He will have no difficulty 
in doing so, even within the limited area of a room. 
After having thrown a tuning-fork into vibration, he 
carries it with the resonator to different parts of the 
room and observes the intensity of the sound. He finds 
that at certain places it becomes more feeble, and con- 
cludes from this that each vibration is annulled by 
another which took its rise later and arrived at the same 
end by ashorter route. If, in order to traverse a shorter 
route, less time is required, the propagation is not in- 
stantaneous, and the problem is solved. But then our 
physicist will show us that the points of silence succeed 
each other at equal distances ; thence he deduces the 
length of a wave, and, if he knows the duration of the 
vibrations of the tuning-fork, he can now determine the 
speed of transmission of sound. We operate in exactly 
the same way with our electric vibrations. The con- 
ductor in which the electric variations take place plays 
the part of the tuning-fork. The circuit broken ata 
given point replaces the resonator, and is actually called 
electric resonator, We observe that at certain points 
of the room sparks issue from this latter, that at other 
points it remains at rest; we find that the inactive 
points, electrically speaking, follow each other in regu- 
lar order, From this, we conclude that the propagation 
is not instantaneous, and can even measure the length 
of wave. We shall be asked whether the waves we 
have found are longitudinal or transyerse. Let us place 
our metallic wire in two different positions at the same 
point of the room ; in one position it indicates an electric 
excitation, in the other it does not. This settles the 
question. We have to deal with transverse waves. If 
we are asked to indicate their speed of transmission, all 
we have to do is to multiply the length of wave which 
we have just measured by the duration of the vibration 
which we can calculate. We find a speed very near 
that of light. If any one should contest the correctness 
of this calculation, there remains for us another ex- 
pedient. The speed of propagation of electric waves in 
metallic wires is enormous, and quite comparable with 
their speed in the air. Moreover, it has been measured 
directly a long time ago, for it was easy to study their 
propagation on wires many kilometres long. We, there- 
fore, possess a purely experimental value of their speed, 
and, although the result is only approximative, it does not 
contradict the result we have just obtained. All these 
experiments are very simple in themselves, and yet 
their consequences are most important. They com- 
pletely upset the theory of an instantaneous transmis- 
sion of electric forces through space; they mark the 
triumph of Maxwell’s system. This latter is no longer 


a connecting link between two classes of entirely distinct 


‘phenomena. If this theory of light formerly seemed 


But per- 


support of the theory. Our experiments were made 
quite close to that neutral zone which, according to the 
theory, unites the domain of light and that of 
This will not be superfluous. There 
remains only one step to take to arrive at the 


here are se friends of nature who take an interest 
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ple experiments, dnd yet for whom Maxwell’s theory is 
absolutely unintelligible. Moreover, direct routes in 
scientific methods are always preferable to circuitous 
ones. If, therefore, by means of electric waves we can 
succeed in producing phenomena similar to those of 
light, all theorizing becomes unnecessary.; the identity 
of the two classes of facts will be demonstrated to evi- 
dence by the experiments themselves. By this way, 
true success is possible. Let us place the conductor 
which produces the variation of the electric condition in 
the focus of a large concave mirror. The electric waves 
are collected and issue from the mirror in the form of a 
rectilineal bundle. We can, it is true, neither see nor 
touch this bundle, but we know that it exists, because 
we see sparks passing over from it to any conductor it 
may meet; it becomes perceptible when we arm our- 
selves with our electric resonator. All these properties 
are those of a luminous ray. We can, by turning the 
mirror, send it in different directions; we can, by study- 
ing the path it follows, ascertain that it is propagated in 
a straight line. If we interpose on its path conducting 
bodies, they do not allow the electric ray to pass; they 
carry a shadow, but they do not destroy the ray; they 
reflect it, and we can follow the reflected bundle, and 
convince ourselves that it follows the aame laws as the 
reflection of light. We can refract it as well as a lumi- 
nousray, To study the reflection of light we employ a 
prism; we dothe same thing here. Only, the dimensions 
of the waves and of the ray compel us to take a prism 
of very large dimensions; we choose, therefore, a very 
inexpensive substance, pitch or asphalt. Finally, we 
can study with our ray phenomena which have hitherto 
been only observed with light, namely, those of 
polarization, On the path of the bundle let us place a 
sort of metallic grating ; we shall find our electric reso- 
nator emit sparks or remain at rest in obedience to the 
same geometrical laws which govern the variations of 
brightness of a luminous ray traversing a polarizing ap- 
paratus. But we have done with experiments; in mak- 
ing them we have arrived in the very midst of the 
domain of optics. In describing them we no longer 
speak of electricity, we employ optical terms. We no 
longer say that currents traverse conductors, that elec- 
tricities unite; we only see undulations crossing each 
other in space, separate, combine, strengthen or weaken 
each other. Starting from the domain of pure elec- 
tricity, we have reached step by step purely optical 
phenomena. The passage has been crossed, the route 
becomes easy. The identification of light and electricity, 
suspected by science, foreseen by theory, is definitely 
established; it has become perceptible to our senses, 
intelligible to our minds, From the height which we 
have reached, and where the two classes of phenomena 
intermingle, our eyes range over the domains of optics 
and of electricity. They appear to us larger than we 
imagined. Optics no longer is confined to undulations 
of the ether of some fractions of a millimetre: it com- 
prises waves whose length is measured by metres, deci- 
metres and kilometres. But, in spite of this enlarged 
horizon, optics, when seen from this height, is only an ap- 
pendage of electricity, The latter’s gain is still larger. We 
shall see henceforth electricity in a thousand circum- 
stances where we did not suspect it before; each flame, 
each luminous atom becomes an electrical phenomenon. 
Even when a body does not give off any light, provided 
only it radiates. heat, it is the source of electric actions. 
The domain of electricity thus pervades all nature—it 
pervades ourselves; in fact, is not the. eye an electric 
organ? Such are the results we obtain in questions of 
detail; those which concern the philosophy of science 
are not less important. ~ One of the most arduous prob- 
lems is that of actions at a distance. Are they real? 
Of all those which formerly seemed incontestable to us 
only one remains—gravitation, Will it likewise slip 
from ourhands? The very laws of its action make me 
think so, The nature of electricity is one of these great 
unsolved questions. It may be reduced to the question 
as to the condition of electric and magnetic forces in 
space. Behind it rises the most important problem of 
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its movements, its limits, if any there be, 
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all—that of the nature and of the properties of the sub- 
stance which fills space ; of the ether, of its structure, 

i We find this 
question more and more overawing all the others; ig 
seems that the knowledge of the ether not only ought 
to reveal to us the condition of the imponderable sub- 
stance, but also the essence of matter itself, and of its 
inherent properties, weight and inertia. The ancient 
systems of physics asserted that all is formed of* water 
and of fire. Modern physics will soon ‘ask itself if all 
existing things are not modalities of the ether. This is 
the Ultima Thule of our science; these are the ultimate 
heights we can hope to reach, Shall we ever reach 
them? Will it be soon? We eannot tell. -Bnt we 
have climbed bigher than ever, and we have acquired a 
firm footing which will facilitate our ascent and our 
searching for fresh truths. The road which opens up is 
not too steep, and the next Stage does not appear inac- 
cessible. Moreover, numerous is the crowd of seekers 
full of ardor and of science; and eonfidently we greek 
all the endeavors made in this direction ! 
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TRADE-MARKS. 


SOME INTERESTING DECISIONS BY THE UNITED STATES 
COURTS, 


A trade-mark consists of a word, mark or device 
adopted by a manufacturer or vender to distinguish his 
production from other productions of the same article. 
17 F., 620. 


The object of a trade-mark is 1st, to protect the party 
using it from competition with inferior manufacturers : 
and 2d, to protect the public from imposition. 12 F. 707. 

The nature of a trade mark is that it identifies the 
wares of its owner, in trade, to protect him from in- 
ferior competition, and the public from imposition; and 
anything which can serve to distinguish goods of one 
man’s production from those of another may be used; 
tokens, letters, ‘signs, names, cyphers, monograms, 
pictures or numerals in combination. 


2 Cire, (N. Y.) 1882. 
Co. vs. Mack. 


Shaw Stocking 
12 Fed. Repr., 707., 


Independent of legislation declaring rights in trade- 
marks, there is a general doctrine of equity protecting 
them, which is well understood. Every one is at liberty 
to affix to a product of his own manufacture any sym- 
bol or device not previously appropriated which will 
distinguish it from articles of the same general nature. 
manufactured or sold by others, and thus secure to him- 
self the benefit of increased sale by reason of any pecu- 
liar excellence he may have given toit. The symbol 
or device thus becomes a sign to the public of the origin 
of the goods to which it is attached, and an assurance 
that they are the genuine article of the original produ- 
cer; and the courts will protect him in the exclusive 
use of it. 


Supreme Court, 1879, Manufacturing Co. 
vs, Trainer 101 U.S. 51. 


The certificate of the registry of a trade-mark under 
the actof 8th July, 1870, is not conclusive that the de- 
vice claimed is a lawful trade-mark, nor that the claim- 
ant is the first appropriator and entitled to its exclusive 
use. 4 Am. L. T. Rep. 38. 

The registration of a trade mark is not conclusive 
upon the courts that it is in conformity to the law, 
6 Am. L. T. Rep, 38. 

What may be used as a trade-mark : 

Whether a manufacturer has a trade-mark or not, if 
he was the first to put up his goods for sale in peculi- 
arly shaped and labeled packages adopted by him, and 
his goods become known to purchasers, and are pur- 
chased by them as his manufacture by reason of the 
peculiar shape, color and label of the packages, no per- 
son has the right to use the same form of package, 
color or label, or any imitation thereof, in such manner 
as to deceive purchasers into believing that they are 
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purchasing the goods of the original manufacturer, no 
matter whether they are better or worse in quality. 


Sawyer vs. Horn, § 441. 


The use of a label made in imitation or a label in use 
for a long time upon an article of the same nature, and 
which is calculated to deceive purchasers, will be en- 
joined. 

; Sawyer vs. Kellog, § 442. 


Ground on which a trade-mark is protected : 


Chancery protects trade-marks upon the ground that 
@ party shall not be permitted to sell his own goods as 
the goods of another; and, therefore, he will not be per- 
mitted to use the names, marks letters or other indicia 
of another, by which he may pass off his own goods to 
purchasers as the manufacture of another, Craft vs. 
Day, Beav., 84; Perry vs. Truefitt, 6 Beav., 66; New- 
man ws. Alford, 51 N. Y., 192. : 

Witnesses in great numbers were called by the com- 
plainant, who testified that the exhibits L. and K. of the 
respondent were calculated to deceive purchasers; and 
the reasons given by them in support. of the conclusion 
are both persuasive and convincing. Differences be- 
tween these exhibits and Exhibits F.and H. of the com- 
plainant undoubtedly exist; and still it is manifest that 
the general appearance of the package in the respects 
mentioned, and others which might be suggested, is 
well calculated to misleadand deceive the unwary, and 
all others who purchase the article without opening the 
case and examining the label. 

Caswell vs. Davis, 58 N. Y., 223. 


What constitutes an infringement ofa trade-mark: 


Much must depend, in every case, upon the appear- 
ance and special character of the entire device; but it 
is safe to declare, as a general rule, that exact similitude 
is not required to constitute an infringement or to entitle 
the complaining party to protection. If the form, 
marks, contents, words, or the special arrangement of 
the same, or the general appearance of the alleged in- 
fringer’s device, is such as would be likely to mislead 
one in the ordinary course of purchasing the goods, 
and induce him to suppose that he was purchasing the 
genuine article, then the similitude is such as entitles 
the injured party to equitable protection, if he takes 
seasonable measures to assert his rights, and to prevent 
their continued invasion. 

James vs. James, Law Rep., 13 H. 425. 
Singleton vs, Bolton, 3 Doug., 293. 
Morrison vs. Salmon, 2 Man & G., 385. 
Beardman vs. Meriden B. Co., 35 Conn., 413. 


Colorable imitation of a trade-mark : 


Difficulty frequently arises in determining the ques- 
tion of infringement; but it is clear that exact similar- 
ity ig not required, as that requirement would always 
enable the wrong-doer to evade responsibility for his 
wrongful acts. Colorable imitation, which requires 
careful inspection to distinguish the spurious trade- 
mark from the genuine, is sufficient to maintain the 
issue; but a Court of Equity will not interfere when 
ordinary attention by the purchaser of the article would 
enable him at once to discriminate the one from the 
other. Where the similarity is sufficient to convey a 
false impression to the-public mind, and is of a char_ 
acter to mislead and deceive the ordinary purchaser in 
the exercise of ordinary care and caution in such mat- 
ters, it is sufficient to give the injured party a right to 
redress, if he has been guilty of no laches. 

Amoskeag M’f’g Co. vs, Spear, 2 Sanff., S. C., 
599; Coddington Digest, 109; McAndrew 
vs. Bassett, 4 Deg., J. & S., 380. y 
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SuLpHuric ETHER USsep as A Motor.—M. de Susini, 
a Corsican doctor, has constructed a motive apparatus or 
propeller of 20 horse-power, which is worked by sul- 
phuric ether, a result which the doctor anticipates will 
realize a saving of 65 per cent. of the combustible ma- 
terial at present employed for setting machinery in 
motion. 
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BAKING POWDERS. 


ReEporRT OF THREE CALIFORNIA CHEMISTS. 


TABLE SHOWING COMPOSITION OF THE PRICE AND THE ROYAL BAKING POWDERS. x 
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The great object for which most baking powder manu- 
facturers strive is the production of carbonic anhydride 
at the least possible expense. But the public should 
exact more than this. The baking powder should be so 
made that it will yield a large amount of leavening gas 
(CO,) and a small and absolutety harmless residue. Can 
these indispensable requisites be obtained in any better 
way or by the use of better materials than those of pure 
cream of tartar and bicarbonate of soda mixed with 
some drying substance such as starch? I do not 
believe it possible; certainly ammonia and alum are 
poor substitutes. 


ITALIAN WINE. | 
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WHY IT IS GENERALLY INFERIOR TO THAT OF FRANCE, 


Why is Italian wine inferior to French? and 
why do Italian vines, from the same vineyards, vary 80 
much in quality from year to year? An Italian wine- 
grower, lately come to England, fresh from one of the 
worst vintages Italy has experienced for many a year 
gives us the answer. It is in consequence of the hap- 
hazard manner in which the easy-going Italian does 
his work. Instead of planting his vineyard with one 
or two kinds of vine, as the Frenchman would do, in 
proportions that must never vary, he allows, say a 
dozen different kinds to grow together in one vineyard. 
Some may bear early and some late grapes, some may 
have one flavor and some another, but no matter, they 
must all find their way to the same vat and at the same 
time, and according to the varying seasons so is the wine. 
One year there is a preponderance of ripe or early 
grapes, then the wine is sweet. Another year there 
are more unripe or late grapes than usual, consequently 
the wineis sour. Or, the grapes of one flavor are more 
abundant than those of another—so is the flavor of the 
wine influenced. Then, again, the French wines, in- 
stead of being allowed to grow with their native free- 
dom, as in Italy, are more regularly pruned and tended, 
so that the grapes,may receive the amount of sun and 
nourishment that is best suitedto them. These things 
all tend to make a standard wine, which, in flavor and 
sweetness, varies as little as possible from one vintage 
to another. Nevertheless, wine growers in Italy are 
showing signs of a desire to improve, e.g; we know of 
an English lady in Tuscany who, dissatisfied with the 
native mode of growing and making wine on her own 


estate, spent a considerable time in Burgundy in order 
to master the science of vine culture in that district, 
and returning, applied her knowledge to her own vine- 
yards with very considerable success. But until the 
Italians more generally follow the example of the 
French, said our informant, and take more care of their 
vines, they will never beable tocompete with French 
wine.—Uurray’s Magazine. 


BATH-ROOM LUXURY. 


MODERN TASTE EXCELLING ANCIENT ELEGANOE IN 
BATH-ROOM APPOINTMENTS. - 


Time has been within this generation when the bath- 
room was the least considered room in a house, if, indeed, 
such a room were not believed to be entirely super-— 
fluous. Time has been also, though in a somewhat dis- 
taut past, when the bath-room was the most sumptuous 
and elegant apartment in the house. The old Pom- 
peiians and fellows of that time and those tastes used 
to make bath-rooms and bath-houses and bathing estab- 
lishments that, uncovered to-day, still reveal the mar- 
vellous beauty and luxury of their original ‘appoint- 
ments. Just at present the matter of bath-room occu- 
pies a medium position with a tendency toward the 
Pompeiian. The bath-room has not yet become the 
chief or the finest room in any of the beautiful modern 
houses that architects are designing and millionaires 
are building in and around this city, but very much 
money and a deal of artistic skill and scientific wisdom 
is being lavished upon those apartments in all modern’ 
houses, even in those that are built for renting. In the - 
first place, bath-rooms are now built from twice to 
four times as large as they used to be. Fornierly any ; 
little closet room would do for the bath-tub. It wasn’t 
even considered necessary to have it large enough to. 
take a tub that would hold a person at full length. Its 
finishing was plain and its furnishing next to nothing. 
Now the bath-room must be a room anyavhere from six 
by ten for a small and narrow house to twelveor fifteen 
feet square for a fine house, and even larger for many 
of the mansions now being erected. The walls are of 
tiling, usually, though hard wood and plaster are some- 
times used, and the floors are of tile or marble. Stained 
glass is used in windows wherever possible, and in many 


eases the ceiling is arranged to open clear to the roof, 


and there is an ornamental glass roof. The fittings of 


a well-furnished bath-room now include, besides the 
regular tub, a sitz bath-tub, with spray and wave bath 
attachments, and basins, closets, and other apparatus to 
suit the taste or convenience of the owner and the 


amount of room at command. Copper is the cheapest 
material that is thought of for a fine bath-tub, and fre- 
quently hundreds of dollars are expended upon the 
fabrication of a tub especially to suit the taste of a man 
or woman with unusually luxurious ideas. Mrs. Lang- 
try, for instance, has a tub of silver. It was made orig- 
inally for an Indian rajah, and came into Mrs. Lang- 
try’s hands after passing through those of numerous 
people who couldn’t imagine that such a magnificent 
thing could actually be used. It is in this that Mrs. 
Langtry takes the famous daily cold-water baths over 
reading about which, all other women shiver sympathet- 
ically and say ‘‘Oh, my!” Plain copper tubs are often 
covered with enamel inside, and this may be made of 
various colors, such as may best suit the complexion 
of the persons using them. The use of taste in such a 
matter as this is more frequent among the women of 
to-day than would be suspected, dealers in bath-room 
apparatus say, The fact should go far toward settling 
the question as to whether women like to be beautiful 
for themselves alone or for others. A great many bath 
tubs nowadays are made to stand on little short legs in- 
stead of being cased in clear to,the floor. Raising them 
up in this way gives a chance for the air to circulate all 
around them, and leaves no opportunity for leaks or 
water splaahed over the sides to keep the floor or wood- 
work damp and unhealthy. “Such tubs are made of 
brass, bronze, and other metals and are lavishly decor- 
ated. A woman wrote recently to an English paper, 
protesting against the custom of setting bath-tubs up 
above the floor instead of sinking them into it with the 
top of the tub on a level with the floor. She said the 
present style of tub was difficult and dangerous to get 
into and out of. The communication made some com- 
ment among architects and others in the business, but 
. the woman’s ideas failed to find any expert defenders: 
The general opinion was that a tub with the top even 
with the floor would be a deal more dangerous, if not 
more difficult to enter or leave, at least so long as tubs 
were made of their present dimensions and were not 
swimming tanks like those of the ancients. In the mat- 
ter of health there has within a few years been a great 
iraprovement in the construction of bath-tubs and other 
apparatus for the bath-room. This has, however, been 
merely a keeping pace with the improvement in the 
sanitary conditions of the plumbing and similar work 
all over the house. The cost of a really fine bath-room 


varies from a couple of hundred dollars, or even less. 


where the walls and floors need no fixing, to as many 
thousands as one chooses to pay. The merely useful 
with incidental ornamental features cannot well go be- 
yond $500, but when art steps in the limit to the game 
_is wiped out, and one can play as high as his pocket- 
book will go. Many of the most beautiful works of 
art both in fresco and oil paintings, in this city are in 
bath-rooms, and costly statuary in bronze and marble 
is frequently added to the attractions of the place. Of 
oourse, art in such places runs much to the nude and 
semi-nude. If anybody ever succeeds in making upa 
loan collection of bath-room art contributed by con- 
noisseurs, there will be a sensation in art circles and 
Anthony Comstock’s office. The business of furnishing 
bath-rooms has become so important of late years that 
some firms devote their whole attention to it and have 
large capital invested in it. They issue regular cata- 
logues of their apparatus, and furnish customers with 
illustrated suggestions as to the different styles in 
which a bath-room may be finished off. When the 
customer makes a selection from the suggestions or gets 
an architect to get him up orginal designs for the pur- 
pore, the firm takes the job of carrying out the plans, 
aud besides furnishing the apparatus and materials has 
expert workmen to set them up and to do the decorat- 
ing and finishing of the room. _ ; 
_ One final word to persons about to invest ina modern 
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bath-room ; Don’t fail to save enough money to buy a 
handsome rug for it. Water won’t hurt a fine rug, and 
it can easily be dried out in a few minutes if it is 
splashed, while for decorative and comforting effect in a 
bath-room there is nothing like it, A fine rug is as 


-good as five degrees more heat in a bath-room; just 


from the warm, rich and comfortable look it gives the 
place.— Tribune, 


THE ART OF SWIMMING. 


SHOULD IT BE A BRANOH OF PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION ? 


Some have impeached the administration of the Board 
of Education on the ground that it offers, practically 
without cost, instruction in studies which are not essen- 
tial to the maintenance of an efficient average of nat- 
ural intelligence, says the London Lancet. Accomplish- 
ments, it is argued, not without reason, may be pur- 


| chased by those who value them without the expendi- 


ture of public money. No such objection we feel cer- 
tain, could properly be urged against the incorporation 
of a fairly extensive system of physical exercise into 
the ordinary school work. True, in its general appli- 
cation, this assertion is particularly true in its reference 
to the art of swimming. As a form of gymnastic 
movement, and an aid to cleanliness, it is alike valuable, 
especially to the children attending town schools, As 
our principal safeguard against the risk of drowning it 
is simply indispensable. It is, further, most easy to 
learn, and once learned is never forgotten. We have 
therefore, observed with much satisfaction a growing 
tendency not only in board schools, but in schools gen- 
erally, to include the teaching of swimming in the re- 
gular course of education. The latest advance in this 
direction is a very decided one taken by the School Board 
of Ashton Manor, Birmingham. It consists in a resolu- 
tion to ereet swimming-baths for the benefit of the 
scholars and the project, it appears, has been approved 
by the education department. Into the finaucial ethics 
of this new departure we need not enter. In many dis- 
tricts, happily, no such extensive reform would be re- 
quired in order to secure the end in view. Public baths 
are to be found in many inland towns and might at set 
times be utilized by the school children. For others 
educated at the coast ng@such provision is required. 
What is in every case necessary is that swimming be 
recognized in the regular educational course, and taught 
by competent persons (who might hold some other 
office besides) to every boy and girl. 


TROPICAL LIFE, 


SUPERABUNDANT VITALITY OF A COSTA RICA SWAMP, 


A writer in Longman’s Magazine gives the following 
vivid picture of some of the charms of lifein Central 
America : 

Go and live there, inhabit that picturesque adobe 
dwelling for twenty-four hours, either with or without 
jungle fever, and your enthusiasm will possibly be con- 
siderably modified. The breeze, tepid and languorous, 
brings little refreshment to the heavy, steaming atmo- 
sphere, charged by blazing sunshine in brief alternation 
with torrents of rain, deadly miasms from the rot-laden 
lagoon steal like ghosts through the moon-lit night, and 
every type of winged and creeping abomination that 
earth produces there teems and swelters in luxuriant 
virulence. Great hairy tarantula spiders, centipedes a 
foot long, and scorpions like miniature lobsters had their 
being in the banana-leaf thatch above me; land crabs 
burrowed up through the fungus-grown floor to visit 
my couch; huge toads and venomous reptiles came 
frankly in at the door. Alligators and enormous ser- 
pents infested the lagoon hard by, and might be ex- 
pected at any moment. I did not see an anaconda 
while I was there, but a blow from the tail of an alliga- 
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-tor struggling with some creature it had captured actu- 


ally broke away some of the wall of my hut one night. 
Beastly bats sailed in occasionally, and were found by 
daylight pendant and pugnacious overhead, while more 
than once a yell, a scuffle, and a rush proclaimed the 
disturbed intrusion of some unidentified delegate of the 
cat tribe. Respiratory air seemed to have acquired a 
third constituent in addition to its normal oxygen and 
nitrogen in the stifling clonds of mosquitoes which filled 
the darkness—and a Central American mosquito is as 
merciless an organism as any of its accursed kind found 
outside the arctic circle, which is saying a good deal, 
Strange things whizzed and buzzed and boomed through 
the obscurity, dropping with a sharp thud as though 
shot, or alighting with sticky feet, reluctant of dislodg- 
ment, on one’s face ; all night long there was a rustling 
and a crackling and a creeping suggestive of unseen 
invertebrate horrors all around; walls, floor and roof 
crawled aud were horrent with hideous animation. I 
ama naturalist by instinct and can love and cherish the 
meanest reptile, but I would not voluntarily of fore- 
thought and design choose a hut in a Costa Rican 
swamp as a shelter for my sick bed during the delirium 
of intermittent fever, 
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BRUNETTE OR BLONDE? 


WHICH WILL THE AMERICAN GIRL OF THE FUTURD BE? 


New York theatre-goers of a generation ago who read 
that the divine Patti had blondined her black hair will 
recall the buzz of comment that arose in the town one 
day late in the sixties when a famous and popular 
actress returned from Hurope, with her dark hair transa 
formed to a golden hue. The practice was new among 
the stage artists of America then, but it has become 
common enough since, and, indeed, a very cursory ex 
amination of history will show many distinguished pre- 
cedents to justify the diva’s course. Marie Stuart, we 
know, gave an auburn tinge to her dark tresses; the 
bad but beautiful Messalina covered her black locks 
with a yellow wig, and Mary Antoinette made the 
fortune of a French artist who discovered a powder that 
would give her hair the reddish hue characteristic of 
the women whom the old masters painted. And, indeed, 
women in all times and places, where fashion has de- 
manded it have made use of artificial means to lighten 
the color of their hair. But the fact that Patti should 
determine to become a blonde is interesting, not alone 
because most of the great sopranos, like Nilsson and 
Jennie Lind, have been blondes, but-also because her 
action is likely to renew the recent discussions regard- 
ing the relative popularity of the blonde and brunette 
styles of beauty in women. Only a few years ago we 
were deluged with statistics about personal beauty, 
gathered and interpreted by anthropologists and men wha 
make the physiological changes of the race a matter of 
study. Dr. Beddoe, of the British Royal Infirmary, fur- 
nished the most elaborate collection of figures, and after 
examining the hair of nearly a thousand young women 
who came before his notice, announced that the brunette 
was preferred over the blonde, in conjugal selection, by 
a ratio of four to three. From such premises the con- 
clusion was obvious that the blonde was doomed to pass 
eventually out of existence in England. It has also 
been demonstrated by various anthropological magazin- 
ists that blondes are growing noticeably rarer in 
America. One writer,in fact, has recently declared 
that they have almost disappeared from New England, 
and the prediction is freely ventured that as a result of 
the cosmopolitan mixing of races in this country the 
American girl of the future will be a brown-haired, 
dark-eyed creature, smaller as a type than the girl of to. 
day, but plumper and less angular. These evidences of 
the passing of the blonde may seem to be confirmed by 
a hasty examination of existing facts. The women one 
sees on Broadway, for example, or in the restaurants 
and theatres of New York and Boston are in the main 
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brunettes, and a blonde is conspicuous, usually, by her 
presence. And while New England, as has been said, 
is almost destitute of blondes, the most celebrated pretty 
women in Old England to-day—I.ady Collin Campbell, 
the Countess of Dudley, Mrs. Langtry and the some- 
what notorious Mrs. Gordon-Baillie, have dark hair and 
“dark eyes. So, also, have Lady Randolph Churchill, 
(nee Miss Jerome), and Mrs. Hughes-Hallett, who was 
the beautiful Emily Schaumberg, of Philadelphia. The 
reigning beauty of Berlin is a dark-haired woman, and 
so is the Empress Elizabeth, who was in her youth the 
most beautiful woman in Austria. The belle of New 
York a season ago—Miss Sallie Hargous—is a pro- 
nounced brunette. In further support of Dr. Beddoe’s 
theory, the names of other women famous for their 
brunette style of beauty willreadily occur to the reader. 
But if the facts presented by him are to be relied on 
implicitly, if such a change as he predicates is really 
taking place, it is indicative of a most radical alteration 
of the standard of beauty that has prevailed among the 

Aryan race since its first appearance in history, It in- 
dicates that the swarthy races of Southern Europe, con- 
‘quered as they were by the fair-haired and rosy-checked 
emigrants of the plains of Asia, have by peaceful inter- 
marriage overcome’in turn their former conquerors. It 
is possible to make an extended catalogue of noted 
English and American women whose personal charms 

~thave been of the blonde type. Harriet Lane, whose 
reign at the White House in James Buchanan’s days is 
still a social milestone, was a blonde with “ golden hair, 
deep violet eyes and a peculiarly beautiful mouth.” 
Kate Chase, the belle of Lincoln’s Administration, had 
auburn hair. Harriet Williams, the Georgetown beauty, 
who married Count de Bodisco, the Russian Minister at 
Washington, and became the belle of St. Petersburg, 
was a ‘“‘magnificent fair woman with golden hair and 
brown eyes.” Saidee Polk Fall, the belle of Nashville, 
lhas reddish-golden hair. Beautiful Consuelo Yzanaga, 
now Lady Mandeville, has brown eyes and black eye- 
brows, but her hair isa mass of gold. Miss Mabel 
Wright, perhaps the prettiest girl in New York society, 
has been called ‘‘the most exquisite blonde ever seen 
‘on this side of the Atlantic,” and Mrs. Adolph Landen- 
berg, the married belle, has a pink complexion, blue 
eyes and curling hair, that ‘is like spun gold.” Amelie 
Rives has straw-colored hair, which she ties in a Psyche 
knot; and violet eyes. Mlle. Reichemberg, Gen. 
Boulanger’s favorite, is a pretty woman of the blonde 
peasant type. Marie Bashkirtseff, the fair Russian 
artist, about whom the world is talking, was a slendor 
and delicate pink-cheeked blonde. Many of the ladies 
of the Administration circles in Washington, including 
Mrs. Morton, Mrs. McKee and Miss Mildred Fuller, are 
blondes, and the list might be extended indefinitely. If 
the blonde is going out of existence she is, from all indi- 
cations, going out in a blaze of glory. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘' AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
January. 

Mezat.—Beef, mutton, pork, veal. 

POULTRY AND GAME.—Chicken, duck, turkey, geese, 
rabbit, hare, partridge, pheasant, wild fowl, pigeons. 
. FisH.—Brill, carp, cod, eels, salmon, whiting, had- 
dock, oysters, lobsters, smelt. 

~ | VueErTasies.—Brocoli, beet, cabbage, carrots, celery, 

onions, parsnips, turnips. 


_ Fruits.—Apples, pears, oranges, bananas, lemons, 
nuts. 


f PRACTICAL RECIPES. 
FRENnow Sour.—Put together in a soup kettle about 
six pounds of beef, one pound of veal bones, a piece of 


id 


calf’s liver, and a couple of ahiekens’ heads; cover with 
four quarts of cold water,-and let it boil up a few min- 
utes. Skim, and adda couple of turnips, two or three 
leeks, a head of celery, a burnt onion, a carrot, salt; 
simmer for seven hours, removing the scum carefully as 
it rises. Serve with bits of fried or toasted bread. 


Fresh MACKEREL, WITH PARSLEY SAUOE. — Split a 
mackerel ; cleanse and skin it; take out the bones and 
cut it in half; salt and pepper the pieces; fold them to- 
gether and place them on a buttered pan; cover with a 
buttered paper and cook for ten or fifteen minutes; 
dish the fillets, and in the pan put a tablespoonful of 
butter rolled in flour, the juice of a lemon, a teaspoon- 
ful of chopped parsley and a little grated nutmeg ; let 
it boil up once; pour over the fish, and serve. 


Carrot C#ops.—Mash finely some boiled carrots, 
with butter, pepper and salt; add a beaten ego, and 
mix well; shape with the hands like a chop; dip in egg 
and bread crumbs and fry brown in butter; serve with 
gravy or melted butter. 


VEGETABLE SALAD,—Slice five large cold boiled pota- 
toes and two large red beets and put them in a salad 
bowl; add the heart of a head of lettuce, two sliced 
raw tomatoes, one sliced hard boiled ezg, and halfa 
head of celery cut in small pieces; over this pour a 
dressing made as follows: Put a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of mustard in a bowl, and on it pour three table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar; when the mustard is dissolved, 
add two tablespoonfuls of olive oil; pepper and salt; 
mix lightly and put on vegetables. 


AppLE OusTaRD Piz.—Take a pint of stewed apples, 
and with them mix four ounces of butter, half a pound 
of powdered sugar, a little powdered cinnamon, and the 
yolks of six eggs, well beaten. Line a pie plate with 
puff paste; fill with the mixture; bake; serve cold with 
cream. 


Sucar Cookies.—One egg well beaten in a teacup 
three tablespoonfuls of water, six tablespoonfuls of 
melted lard ; put this in the cup with the egg; fill up 
with sugar (granulated is best), one teaspoonful of 
Horsford’s baking powder; mix stiff and roll thin. 


BAKED PARSNIPS.—Having.washed and scraped your 
parsnips, cut them into pieces and cook them in as little 
water as possible. Let them get quite tender, being 
careful that there is just enough water always on them 
to keep them quite wet. When done, put them into a 
pan ; pour over them the water left from boiling them, 
and brown in a hot oven, basting often. 


PROVERBS ABOUT SNOW. 
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A SELECTION OF SAYINGS WHICH SEEM TO HAVE A 


FOUNDATION IN FAOT. 


There are many proverbs about snow. Some have 
relation to signs by which the number of storms dur- 
ing the season are to be calculated and others to the 
number of stormsin the following winter, while stlll 
others claim a connection between the moon and the 
snow. Passing by these, it may be interesting at the 
beginning of the snow season to have a selection of the 
proverbs which seem to have a foundation in fact, 

Snow is generally preceded by a general animation: 
of man and beast, which continues until after the snow- 
fall.ends. When the first snow remains on the ground 
some time in places not exposed to the sun Bare! a 
hard winter. 

It takes three cloudy days to bring a heavy snow. 

If the snow flakes increase in size a thaw will fol- 
low. : 

If there is no snow before January there will be the 
more snow in March and April. 

The more snow the more healthy: the season, 

Heavy snow in winter fayors the crops of the follow- 
ing summer, 


A snow year, a rich year. 
e 


Snow i isa poor man’s fertilizer, Bat ‘good aay will, 
follow a winter of heavy snowfall. : 
If much snow be spread on the mountain in winter 


the season of planting will be made blue with ver- 
dure. 


A heavy fall of snow indicates a Boot year for crops, 


and a light fall the reverse. 


Much sleet in winter will be followod by a saa Butt 


year.—Boston Journal. 
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BOHEMIA LOQUENS., 


Preserve me from Delmonico ! 
A Sevres plate, a speck of salmon, 
Three knives, five forks laid in a row— 
A service rich enough for Mammon; 
A napkin three feet sqitare or so. 
A snack of roast, a haughty waiter, 
A tiny glass of Veuve Cliquot— 
Cut glass—with song and laughter later ; 
And then, while famine stricken still, 
The waiter with a visage solemn - 
Obtrusively presents your bill—- 
A fatand formidable culumn. 
Quenched is your mirth and o’er you steals 
A mordid fit of melancholy ; - 
A careful man could buy ten meals 


With what you’ve paid forone! What folly! 


Give me instead my mug of Weyand’s, 
Two Wieners mustard-coazed rare! 

Away with all your dainty viands! 
Give me the homely German fare. 


I love the cold potato salad, 
I love my corner by the fire, 
T love the robust German ballad, 
That kindles fresh the heart's desire ; 
I love the jolly crowd of smokers, 
I love the salamander’s roll, 
I love the tapster and the jokers, 
I love the very modest toll. 
For when the final mug I’ve quaffed, 
When one by one the guests are going, 
When I my very last have laughed, . 
And Linquire what I’m owing, 
How sweet it is to hear mine host— 
I never saw a man immenser— 
When he has reckoned up the cost, 
Say, ‘ You owe me twenty-seven cents, sir” 
— Buffalo Courier. 


A CONTEMPTIBLE FRAUD. 


A MILK CONTRACTOR ARRESTED FOR FURNISHING OON- 


DENSED SKIMMED MILK. 


Chemist Martin submitted to the Board of Health a 


report. upon a series of analyses of the condensed milk 
sold by Henry Y. Canfield, milkman of No. 411 Sey- 


enth avenue. 


Canfield is the contractor who supplies 3 


the department of Charities and Correction and all the 
hospitals and institutions on Hast river islands. He sells 


_to the city, itis said, 300,000 quarts of condensed milka 


year. Healso supplies condensed milk to the health de- - 
partment hospital. The report of the chemist sets forth 
that while his contract with the city requires that the con- 
densed milk shall contain 14 percent. of fat, the an- 
alyses show that it contains.no more than from 10 to 
81g percent. ora third less than the standard. The 
assumption is that skimmed milk has been used in its 


manufacture. 
rested by a sanitary policeman. 


Upon this showing Mr. Canfield was ar- 
He had been pre- 


viously arrested for selling adulterated milk. Chemist. 
Martin recommends that the board advise the Charity 


Commissioners of the state of affairs. 
tached to that department, 
will be convicted of neglect of duty. 


A chemist is at- 
too, who by the reports 
It is expected 


that there will be trouble when the report reaches. 
Eleventh street—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 


If the chemical tests employed by the chemist of ae 
N. Y. Board of Health have been changed, so that 
their correctness cannot be disproved, as Was the case 
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GENUINE FOOD REFORM. 


In our issue of December 12, 1889, we gave a brief 
announcement of the organization in Cleveland, Ohio, 
November 27, of the ‘‘ National Dairy and Food Com- 
missioners’ Association of the United States.” The 
object of the new organization is ‘to establish a uni- 
form standard for the purity of human food and drink, 
and to encourage the honest manufacturer and protect 
the consumer.” Through the courtesy of Hon. F. A 
Derthick, secretary of the association, we are enabled 
to place before the readers of the AMERICAN ANALYST, 
in this issue, the full text of the bill that is to be sub- 
mitted to Congress this winter under the auspices of the 
new organization. In its main features it will be found 


_to be practically the same as previous documents of a 


similar character, its resemblance to the Washington 
bill of 1887* being particularly apparent. But there 
seem to be some collateral qualities attaching to this 


a latest movement which its predecessors did not possess, 
_ and which inspire a confidence as to its intention, at 


st, that never was associated with those false and 


futile manifestations, To state the point briefly, this 


bears thro 
Be 


or = 


ughout the stamp of honest pur- 


pose. It was not concocted by charlatans as a side 
issue for securing newspaper subscriptions, nor was it 
manipulated into shape by tricksters acting in the inter- 
est of unscrupulous dealers in adulterated wares, The 
public has been so often gulled by the devices of pre- 
tended champions of pure food that it has learned to 
look doubtingly upon all public demonstrations in the 
direction of food reform, experience having shown 
them to be designed to prevent the very reforms they 
claimed to foster. In the Cleveland organization the 
membership is restricted to persons connected with 
State Dairy or Food Commissions, members of the Na- 
tional or State Boards of Health, and persons specifically 
appointed by the Governors of States, 
and merchants, “ crusaders” and retail grocers are not 
accorded the prominent footing that they have hitherto 
constructed for themselves in so-called ‘ pure food” 
organizations, and their self-seeking manceuyres will not 
be permitted, asin the past, to thwart the movement 
and betray its honest supporters. There is one clause 
in the proposed bill that has not been embodied in any 
of those heretofore published, and that is entitled to 
special consideration. It is in the seventh subdivision 
of section 9, providing that all mixed foods or com- 
pounds shall be distinctly labelled with the name and 
per cent. of each ingredient they contain. That feature 
of the proposed law is the keynote of the whole present 
movement. Its enforcement would throw the responsi- 
bility directly on the consumer, and would remove all pos- 
sible charge of fraud or deception from both manufacturer 
and dealer. We have long advocated the adoption _ of 
such a measure, and we hail with pleasure the prospect 
of the desirable reform being effected through the pas- 
sage of the Cleveland bill. 


ly nee 


THE NEW VINEGAR LAW. 


On the first day of this year the sale in this State of 
bogus vinegar as cider vinegar became a punishable 
offence, the law having been passed by the last Legis- 
lature at the instance of reputable vinegar dealers who 
had suffered from competition with men who sold doc- 
tored acids as genuine vinegar. The new law forbids 
the manufacture, keeping or sale of vinegar which shall 
not haye acidity equal to the presence of at least 44 
per cent. by weight of absolute acetic acid, or any cider 
vinegar which shall have less than 10 per cent. by 
weight of cider vinegar solid upon full evaporation over 
boiling water. It is unlawful to offer for sale as cider 
yinegar any product which is not such, or to use in the 
manufacture of any vinegar, lead, copper, sulphuric acid 
or other ingredients injurious to health. Hyery manu- 
facturer must brand his packages with his name and 


address. Fines varying from $50 to $250 may be im 


posed fur violation of the new law. <A vinegar law, 
passed in 1887, could not be enforced on account of a 
lack of funds for prosecution, The State Dairy Commis- 
sioner has been given $5,000 to enforce the new law 
and the vinegar inspectors will pair off with the milk 
inspectors and act as witnesses for one another. 


Manufacturers 


rand faith in God were sure panaceas.” 


MORE MURDEROUS SCIENCE. 


In another column will be found the story of the 
heartless treatment a young woman recently underwent 
at the hands of some so-called “ Christian Scientists,” in 
Boston, which resulted in her cruel death. In Brooklyn 
a temporary stop has been put to this peculiar phase 
of fanaticism by the incarceration of several of its homi- 
cidal adepts in the penitentiary. No more flagrant case, 
however, has been brought to the public attention than 
this one in Boston, and it is to be hoped, in the interest 
of reason and humanity, that the authorities in that 
centre of culture will interpose their authority so as to, 
at least, prevent the likelihood of a repetition there of 
such an enormity. A young lady from Chattanooga, 
Tenn., suffering from consumption, was induced to place 
herself in the charge of an aunt, who is an enthusiastic 
disciple of the ‘‘ Christian Science”’ faith, as expounded 
at the Hddy College in Boston. The so-called doctors 
told her that “nothing was really the matter with her; 
that her malady was chiefly imagination, and that prayer 
She bore up 
heroically and followed the treatment to the letter. 
She helped in the work around the house, did part of the 
cooking, and got out of bed at daybreak, all because her 
doctor so recommended. The unhappy invalid used 
often to ask for something to eat between meals, but 
this was strictly forbidden. At lunch she frequently. 


‘asked for a bit of meat or fowl], but this was also strietly 


forbidden. Towards the end she failed rapidly and 
often said: ‘‘In belief I’m dying. In belief I have the 
most dreadful pains.” The day before the doomed girl 
died she prepared her own breakfast, Her aunt was 
away all the afternoon, and she slept alone that night. 
Surely, some person should be held responsible for the 
manner of that girl’s death. 


—____—_+ o+—_____—. 


TREE CULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


An extensive attempt is to be made in the cultivation 
of pines and firs in North Carolina. Messrs, Douglass 
& Sons, of Waukegan, Ill., have recently signed a con- 
tract with George Vanderbilt of this city to plant 1,000 
acres to trees on his magnificent estate near Ashville, 
in North Carolina. For the present, only three hund- 
red acres are to be planted, but a couple of years are to 
be consumed in this work. ‘Twelve hundred trees are 
to be planted to the acre, the planters agreeing to culti- 
yate them during two years, and to deliver at the end of 
that time not less than 1,100 trees to the acre. White 
pines are to be planted principally, with 4 per cent. of 
fir, ag an experiment, and a few deciduous trees will be 
mixed through the conifers. Plants from twelve to 
eighteen inches high will be used. Mr. Douglass, the 
contractor, proposes to plant fifty or one hundred acres 
this autumn for the purpose of testing the possibility of 
late autumn planting. Mr. Vanderbilt’s experiment is 


| an.important one, and will be watched with interest. It 
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is, without doubt, the first attempt at tree planting on 
so large a scale which has been made, in the Southern 
States. 
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OILING THE WAVES. 


The great value of oil upon troubled waters has again 
been forcibly illustrated in the case of the steamship 
Croma, from Dundee, which arrived at this city January 
3d. Soon after leaving Scotland, the Croma ran into 
a hurricane of the wildest and most furious sort. 
According to the statement of her captain, the wind 
blew at a velocity of more than eighty miles an hour, 
and the seas were terrible in their tremendous force and 
fury. The vessel was fast becoming unmanageable, 
when oil bags were placed at the bow aad sides and oil 
was also discharged through the waste pipes. This 
moderated the roughness and violence of the waves 
sufficiently to allow the ship to live through the storm, 
otherwise she would have gone to the bottom. As it 
was, her voyage to this port was an unusually long and 
trying one; but she arrived safe, though somewhat 
battered. Her captain will doubtless see to it that she 
carries an abundant supply of oil on all her future 
voyages, 


TRADE-MARKS. 


SOME INTERESTING DECISIONS BY THE UNITED STATES 
COURTS. 


( Continued.) 
1, No trader can adopt a trade-mark so resembling 


that of another trader as that ordinary purchasers, : 


buying with ordinary caution, are likely to be misled. 

2, One cannot haye such a right in his own name, as 
against another person of the same name, unless such 
other person uses a form of stamp or label so like that 
used by the complaining party as to represent that the 
goods of the former are of the latter’s manufacture, 

3. Exact similitude is not required to constitute an 
infringement, nor to entitle the complaining party to 
protection. 

4, An injunction will not be refused on account of 
delay in seeking relief where the proof of infringe- 
ment is clear, even although the delay may he suchas to 
preclude the party from any right to an account for past 
profits. 

5. Positive proof of fraudulent intent is not required 
to give a right to an injunction where the proof of in- 
fringement is clear, nor is it necessary that a specific 
trade-mark should be infringed; it is sufficient that 


there was an intent by defendant to palm off his goods 
as those of complainant. 
McLean vs, Fleming, 96 U. 8. Sup. Ct. Rep., 
245. 


The basis of the action of a court of equity to restrain 
the infringement of a right to a trade-mark is fraud on 
the part of the defendant. 1 BI. C. C., 112. 

Injunction granted to restrain the use of the words 
‘Coral Baking Powder,” on the ground that such label, 
though. not in itself an infringement of the trade-mark, 
Royal Baking Powder, was adopted, taken in connection 
with the color of the labels and appearance of the cans 
used to deceive the public. 

Cireuit Court (Mich.), 1885, Royal Baking 
Powder Co. vs. Davis, 26 Fed. Repr., 293. 

The imitation of a trade-mark of another, to be un- 
lawful, need not be, in all particulars, exact and com- 
plete; it is sufficient if it be of a nature to mislead and 
deceive. 1 Dill, 329. 

If the mark used by the defendants bear such a re- 
semblance to the plaintiffs’ trade-mark, though not an 
exact copy, as is caleulated to mislead the public gener- 
ally, who are purchasers of the article and to make it 


pass with them for the one sold by him, it is an in-+ 


fringement. 4 McL., 516. : 

The complainant in a trade-mark suit is entitled to 
relief if the marks or brands used by the defendant suf- 
ficiently resemble the plaintiffs’ marks or brands to be 
mistaken for them. 25 F., 125. 

To entitle the plaintiff to relief against an illegal é ap- 
propriation, it is not necessary that the imitation should 
be so close as to deceive persons seeing the two marks 
side by side; it is sufficient if there is such a degree of 
resemblance that ordinary purchasers, using ordinary 
caution, are likely to be deceived. 22 F., 823, 

Whether a defendant has colorably imitated a trade- 
mark consisting of a word is not to be determined merely 
by considering the resemblance between the words them- 
selves; and if defendant has dressed his word in such 
accessories that it may be mistaken for complainant’s 


word, that circumstance is to be considered. 


Glen Cove Manufacturing Co, vs. Ludeling 
22 F., 823. 


Similitude.—It is enough that such similitude exists 
aS would lead an ordinary purchaser to suppose that he 
was buying the genuine article and not the imitation; 
and it is not necessary that the resemblance should be 
such as would mislead an expert, or such as would not 
be easily detected if the original and spurious were seen 
together, 

Shaw Stocking Co. vs. Mack, 12 F., 707. 

Violation by Imitation.—The use of another name, 
such as ‘ Reeve’s Improved,” in place of ‘‘ Humphreys’ ”” 
before the words “ homeopathic specifics,”’ does not 
take the defendant out of the class of imitators; such 
prefix does not meet the difficulty, as the remedies are 
purchased by the public by the numbers alone, and the 
defendant has made use of such numbers. 

Humphreys’ Specific H. M. Co. vs. Wenz., 
14 F,, 250, 


Iniention to Deceive—There may be an infringement 
without a specific intent to deceive the public. If the 
effect of the device, when considered alone or in con- 
nection with the shape, size, character and appearance 
of the article upon which it is placed is to deceive, 
the party adopting it is to be held to have intended de- 
ception, as every man is held to have intended the 
necessary, natural and prebable consequences of his own 


acts. 
Liggett & Myer Tobacco Co. vs. Hynes, 20 F., 


883. 

Similarity—In a case where it is claimed that a 
trade-mark has been infringed, to constitute an in- 
fringement it is not necessary that the device com- 
plained of should be a fac-simile of the device of com- 
plainants. There may be an infringement without 
exact similarity. 

Liggett & Myer Tobacco Co. vs. Hynes, 20 F., 
883. 


yet that is exactly what they pretend to do. 


: comet Oe i ‘slum % ‘powders. 


It is not needful, in order to constitute an enjoin. 
able infringement, that the trade-mark of the com- — 
plainant should be copied exactly or completely, or 


that the false mark should bea fac-simile of the gen- 


uine, or that the resemblance between them should be 
close enough to deceive experts, or that all the various 
labels of complainants should have been used. If the 
resemblance is such that the general public will prob- 
ably be deceived and misled into buying the defend- 
ant’s goods in the expectation and belief of obtaining 
the complainapt’s, an injunction may be granted, the 
complainant’s ownership of the mark being established. 
1st Cire. (Mass.), 1844, Taylor vs, Carpenter, 

3 Story, 458; 7 L. Repr., 437; 2 West L. J., 

187; 2d Cire. (N. Y.), 1856, Walton vs. Crowley, 

3 Blatchf., 440; 1882, Shaw: Stocking Co. vs. 
Mack, 12 Fed. Repr., 707; 28 Int. Rev. Rec., 320; 

1884, Atlantic Milling €o, vs. Robinson, 20 Fed. 
Repr., 217; 3d Cire. (N. J.), 1879, Consolidated 

Fruit Jar Co. vs. Thomas, 2 N. J. L. J., 272; 1882, 
Humphreys’ Specific Medicine Co. vs. Wenz, 14 

Fed. Repr., 250; 15 Repr., 70; 4th Cire. (Md.), 

1883, Lorillard vs. Wright, 15 Fed. Repr., 383; 

1884, Liggett Tobacco Oo. vs, Hynes, 20 Fed. 


Rep., 883. 
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ADULTERATIONS IN MINNESOTA. 


AN EVIL DEMANDING LEGISLATIVE INTERFERENCE TO 
CORRECT. 


Professor Charles W. Drew, chemist to the Min- 
nesota State Dairy Commission, has issued an interest- 
ing report on adulterations of food in the city of Min- 
neapolis, from which we make the following extracts: 

In general, the adulterations to which foods are sub- 
jected may be divided into those which are positively 
injurious to health, such as the addition of poisonous. 
coloring matters to confectionery; those which are 
simply fraudulent, in that they decrease the commercial 
value of the article, such as the addition of flour to 
mustard; and those which may properly be considered 
as accidental, such as the presence of small amounts of 
sand in tea or ground pepper. To the dealer in ali- 
mentary substances the significance of their sophistica- 
tion is frequently merely a matter of profit and loss. In 
a majority of cases these persons are aware of the 
character of the goods which they sell. No dealer 
would really expect to purchase pure ground spices put 
up in quarter-pound packages and neatly labelled abso- 
lutely pure, for half or three-fourths the price at which 
the unground spice can be obtained at wholesale, and 
In justifi- 
cation of such a course, the plea is advanced that close 
competition and the presence of similar goods in the 
stores of their rivals compel them to handle them in 
self-defense. This is in effect the excuse that one can- 
not afford to be honest since his neighbor is not so, and 
is surely a justification of the view that those who are 
inherently honest and desire to remain so should be 
protected, and those who prefer to practice fraud and 
dishonesty should at least be forced to acknowledge the — 
fact by selling adulterated goods for what they really 
are and not as pure and of good quality. Speaking of 
baking powders, Prof. Drew says: There are three 
principal varieties of baking powders found upon the 
market; All of them are mixtures of bicarbonate-of 
soda with some acidifying agent, which serves when 
the powder is moistened with water to liberate the car- 
bonic acid gas which produces the light, spongy char- _ 
acter of the dough. All are diluted to some extent 
with flour or starch, which serves as a dry filling and 
prevents the agents from acting upon each other in the 
package. The first-class contain acid calcium phosphate 
as an acidifying agent, and are the so-called “phos- 
phate” powders. The second-class contain cream of 
tartar, and are generally known as “cream tartar ’ Bh 
powders. The third class contain ammonia alum, and Re 


ef created by the erroneous statements of irraiacs 
ers, that the salts from which carbonic acid is gen- 
erated pass off in the form of escaping gases, scarcely 
aving a trace of their presence in the bread. This is 
pot true in the case of any baking powder : whatever. 
the resultant salts formed by the chemical action 
hich takes place in the dough remain in the bread, 
nd nothing other than the gaseous products escape 
during baking. Such being the case, no baking powder 
should be given a place in any household unless it is an 
established fact that the products of its decomposition 
_ which remain in the loaf are of such a character as to 
admit of continuous ingestion without liability of pro- 
ducing interference with health. As to the general 
healthfulness of cream of tartar and phosphate powders 
-__when properly made and used, there is but little differ- 
ence of opinion among those who are qualified to judge, 
The addition of small quantities of carbonate of am- 
_ monia to certain of the cream tartar powders is gener- 
ally considered to be without harmful effect, although I 
am inclined to regard it as a needless and possibly 
harmful ingredient, since I haye examined samples of 
cake raised with such powders which, after baking, 
possessed the odor of ammonia gas strongly. 
Of ground spices, Proft Drew says; The adulterants 
of ground spices embrace nearly everything which 
could be imagined as capable of employment for such a 
purpose. Some of the principal are flours or starches 
from cereals or potatoes, sago, mustard husks, linseed 
_ meal, capsicum, pepper dust, sawdust, gypsum, ground 
crackers, ship bread, olive stones, cocoa-nut shells, 
‘clove stems, charcoal, turmeric, venetian red, various 
barks, ete. These adulterants are generally prepared 
upon a large scale and furnished to the smaller spice 
millers under the title of “P. D.,” pepper dust; “ H; 
P. D.,” hot pepper dust; “ W. P. D.,” white pepper 
dust; “P. D.,” cloves; “P. D.,” cinnamon, etc, and 
by them employed to adulterate the ground spices to 
such an extent as is commensurate with the price which 
the dealer is willing to pay for his goods, the purity 
being strictly regulated by the price paid. The only 
- ones imposed upon by this system are the consumers, 
a who are cheated in the value and quality, and often in 
_ the weight as well, of whatever they buy. 
Speaking of candies, he says: There were 22 samples 
of yellow candies, Of these, 8 owed their color to the 
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presence of the violently poisonous chrome yellow, | 


while 14 were colored with a coal-tar color called fluor- 

~ escine, which is stated to be non-poisonous, Twenty- 
four of the samples were pink, of which 5 were colored 
_ with carmine, a harmless agent derived from cochineal, 
9 with coralline and 10 with fuchsine. Both of the lat- 
¥ ter are coal-tar colors and are considered to be injurious 
in themselves, and to sometimes be positively danger- 
ous from the arsenic which they may contain as an im- 
purity. Thirteen of the samples were red, 7 were col- 
-ored with cochineal, 1 with fuchsine, and 5 with the 
oisonous coal-tar color eosine. Since there is so little 
nown relative to the action which these coal-tar colors 
ave upon the economy, and since so many are believed 
to be poisonos, their use for imparting color to any 
substance which is to be used for food or drink should 


_ sugars were examined. Five red samples were colored 
__-with carmine, and were harmless, Of the remaining 15 
__ the pinks contain aniline reds, the yellows chrome yel- 
eg low, the blues Prussian blue or indigo, and the greens 
ae ‘Brunswick green (a mixture of chrome yellow and Prus- 
sian blue). None of these should be permitted to be 
used, since all are unquestionably injurious. 

The conclusions are thus summed up; These investi- 
tions and details of sophistication might be carried 
ch further, were it considered necessary, As they 
are, they disclose an amount of adulteration of foods 
Es ich i is alarming in extent to all save those who profit 
‘ by their own dishonesty. The counterfeit is palmed 
off a innocent and unsuspecting consumer for the 
J, and he i is absolutely without. either _ Protection or 


be absolutely prohibited. Twenty samples of colored | 
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the people of the State should demand del berate and 
careful consideration from all public-spirited individuals, 
and should eall for appropriate legislation upon the part 
of those who are vested with the power to enact proper 
and efficient restrictive measures and to provide for 
their enforcement. 


LA GRIPPE. 


PECULIAR CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EPIDEMIC IN EUROPE. 


We quote from the British Druggist the following de- 
scription of the influenza epidemic as it manifested itself 
on the other side of the Atlantic before reaching this 
country. It would appear to be in most respects iden- 
tical with the imported article with which we are so 
painfully familiar. 

We have not had any real epidemic of this form of 
catarrh for about forty years, and then it was suffi- 
ciently serious in character to require a Parliamentary 
inquiry and a Blue Book. Previous to that there were 
several remarkable epidemics—notably that of 1782— 
which is said to have prostrated four-fifths of the in- 
habitants of London. Since that time we have made 
gome progress in medical science, and, doubtless, on 
this occasion physiologists and therapeutists may be 
able to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion regarding the 
cause of influenza; and when we obtain precise infor- 
mation on that point, rational treatment will not be 
difficult to formulate. Hitherto we have sought for 
the cause of influenza in some peculiar condition of 
the atmosphere. If the eruption at Krakatoa were 
not half forgotten’ by this time, it might have been 
safe to attribute the present epidemic to it. Were 
the world closer than usual to some comet or other, we 


might have thrown the blame in that direction ; or we 
| could even attribute it to the air being supercharged 


with electricity, But nore of these explanations will 
satisfy modern requirements; nothing less, or larger, 
than a.bacillus will do, and for thet Continental physi- 
cians are already on the hunt. When they get it they 
will be able to confirm the hypothesis enunciated forty 
or fifty years ago, to the effect that, ‘“‘in certain condi- 
tions of the atmosphere there are developed- myriads of 
extremely minute substances possessing life, either ani- 
mal or vegetable. These float about and are driven by 
currents of air hither and thither. So driven, they are 
brought in contact with the mucous surfaces of the 
air-passages, upon which they exercise an injurious 
influence.” It would seem from past records that the 
atmospheric condition referred to is one of suddenly 
increased temperature. Thus, in 1782, the thermometer 
rose 30 deg. in one night in St. Petersburg, and next 
morning 40,000 people were laid low with influenza. 
Within the past ten days we have experienced an 
equally sudden wave of warm weather. Influenza is 
distinctly febrile in its nature, and is accompanied by 
inflammatory symptoms of the air passages, great de- 
pression, languor, anxiety, and lowness of spirits. 
There are various complications, and if the attack is 
severe it is very hard upon old and weakly people, 
especially if the bronchial trouble is acute. In sych 
cases there is a sudden and unaccountable loss of 
strength, which is liable to carry off the sufferer. It 
is this loss of strength which makes two days of the 
acute symptoms of influenza as bad as a fortnight of 
some other febrile and bronchial affections, and herein 
lies the danger, for patients are apt to under-estimate 
the complaint, and the sudden exposure brings on other 
chest troubles. Whenever influenza attacks any one 
he should take to bed without delay, and begin to 
take diaphoretics at once. For an adult a powder 
composed of Dover’s powder 10 grains, lobelia 3 grains, 
and nitre 4graing, is a good thing to start with; so also 
isa 1-20 grain pilocarpine tabloid, Hither of these starts 
diaphorosis, which must be maintained by hourly doses, 
consisting of one minim of tincture of aconite in a tea- 
spoonful of Mindererus spirit. Meanwhile the strength 
should be maintained by nourishing food, preferably in 
liquid form, such as soups and beef-tea, Diarrhcea is a 
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common symptom, and should be treated with small 


doses of opium and astringents. When the febrile 
symptoms haye abated, the administration of nourish- 
ing food should be continued during the period of con- 
valescence, which lasts ten days or a fortnight, the pa- 
tient meanwhile taking a tonie of the Easton’s sirup 
class. Amongst the secondary symptoms of influenza 
are frontal headache, cough, and sore throat, which may 
be treated with.the usual remedies. The complaint is 
sometimes spoken of as one of inferior gravity, like a, 
common cold, but the symptoms are distinctly differ- 
ent; itis contagious, intensely weakening, occasionally 
fatal, and for these reasons it is not a thing to treat 
lightly, ; 
—______e-_ 4 -«_______ 
FrecunpiTy.—According to naturalists, a scorpion 
will produce 65 young, a common fly will lay 144 eggs, 
a leech 150 and a spider 170. A hydrachna produces 
600 eggs and a frog 1,100. A female moth will pro- 
duce 1,100 eggs and a tortoise 1,000. A gall insect 
has laid 50,000 eggs, a shrimp 6,000, and 10,000 have 
been found in the ovary of an ascaris. One naturalist 
found over 12,000 eggs in a lobster and another over 
21,000. An insect very similar to an ant (Mutilia) has 
produced 80,000 eggs in a single day, and Leuwenhoeck 
seems to compute 4,000,000 as the crab’s share. Many 
fishes produce an incredible number of eggs. More 
than 36,000 have been counted in a herring, 38,000 in 
a smelt, 1,600,000 in asole, 1,130,000 in a roach, 3,000,- 
000 in a sturgeon, 342,000 in a carp, 383,000 in a tench, 
546,000 in a mackerel, 992,000 ina perch, and 1,357,000 
in a flounder. But of all the fishes hitherto discovered, 
the cod seems to be the most prolific. One naturalist 
computes that this fish produces more than 3,686,000 
eggs, and another as many as 9,444,000. A rough cal- 
culation has shown that, were 1 per cent, of the eggs 
of the salmon to result in full-grown fish, and were they 
and their progeny to continue to increase in the same 
ratio, they would in about sixty years amount in bulk to 
many times the size of the earth. Nor is the salmon 
the most prolifie of species. In a yellow perch weigh- 
ing 316 ounces have been counted 9,943 eggs, and in a 
smelt, ten inches and a half in length, 25,141. An in- 
teresting experiment was made in Sweden in 1761, by 
Charles F. Lund. He obtained from 50 female breams 
3,100,000 young, from 100 female ‘perch 3,215,000 
young, and from 100 female mullets 4,000,000 young. 


ARSENIC IN GLYCERINE.—Some months ago we noted 
a report, taken from one of our German exchanges, that 
arsenic had been detected in certain specimens of 
glycerine sold as chemically pure, and at the same time 
mentioned a similar statement made on the authority of 
an American or English observer. The reports have 
recently been confirmed, and further investigation has 
demonstrated that the poison is present in a greater por- 
tion of the pure glycerine manufactured in Germany, to 
such an extent, indeed, that the necessity for the inser- . 
tion of an arsenic test for glycerine in the pharmaco- 
poeias is obvious. Dr. Vulpius has already proposed its 
introduction into the German Pharmacopceia, and sug- 
gests one which requires that paper moistened with 50 
per cent. solution of silver nitrate, when exposed to 
the hydrogen gas evolved upon adding zinc to a mixture 
of two cubic centimeters of glycerine with three cubic 
centimeters of officinal hydrochloric acid, should not 
within fifteen minuées show any yellow spots, becoming 
black upon being moistened with water.—Hachange. 


Sun-pIALs.—Charles Lamb was positively not far 
wrong, says The Horological Journal, when he conjec- 
tured that Adam had a sun-dial in Paradise. Dials are 
probably older even than alchemy. The Babylonians had 
them ; though the Egyptians, that wondrous people 
who knew most of the things the moderns have redis- 
covered, seemed not to have used them. The Babylon- 
ians gave them tothe Greeks ; the Greeks, to the Rom- 
ans; and the Emperor Trajan is credited with an epi- 
gram upon the art of dialing. Naturally dials are most 
frequent in lands where the sun shines, as a matter of 
course, and not as a rare complacence. French and 
Italian gardens are full of them. To the walls of sunny 
chateaux they are fixed in hundreds. In the old days, 
when there was time for sentiment, and room for it, 
sun-dials were favorite gifts from great personages to 
one another,—from people to princes and from princes 
to people. Cosmo de’ Medici, whose fitful humors so 
angered Benvenuto Cellini, gave one to the Florentine 
students of astronomy ; and on the wall of Sta. Maria 
Novella it still marks the time of day. But even in 
our own cold land of fiore and complexion there are 
dials not a few. In Mrs, Gatty’s book some eight 
hundred inscriptions are set down ; and as some favorite 
legends are common to many dials, the recorded num- 
ber is probably close upon a thousand. - i 
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AMERICAN ANALYST. — 


ANTI-ADULTERATION. 
BILL PREPARED FOR CONGRESS BY THE U, S. DAIRY 
AND FOOD COMMISSIONERS’ ASSOCIATION IN 
CLEVELAND, 0., NOV. 29, 1889. 


A Bill to Prevent Adulteration of Food and Drugs. 


Srotion 1. Be it enacted, ete., that there shall be 
established in the Department of —a bureau to be 
known as the Bureau on Adulteration. The President 
shall appcint by and with the advice-of the Senate a 
competent chief officer of said bureau, who shall receive 
a salary of $5,000 per year, and hold office for four 
years and until his successor is appointed. The chief of 
said bureau may appoint, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Department of , Such chemists, in- 
spector3 and clerks, not exceeding ten in number, with 
such salaries as the Secretary of the Department of 
— may approve, provided that the total expenses of 
inspectors and employés, but exclusive of suitable offices, 
laboratory, stationery and supplies, which shall be pro. 
vided by the Secretary of the Department of ; 
shall not exceed $50,000 per annum. 


Seo. 2. That no person or corporation shall transport 
or cause to be transported from the State, district or 
territory in which he resides or does business, into any 
State or territory, or from any foreign country or other 
State or territory, into the State or territory in which he 
resides or does business, for sale or barter, or to be 
offered for sale or barter, any article of food or drugs 
adulterated within the meaning of this act, and any per- 
son violating the above provisions shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall, for 
the first offence, be fined not more than $100, and for 
each subsequent offence not more than $500, or im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year, or both, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 


Src..3. That no person shall, within the District of 
Columbia, or in any of the territories, or in any fort, 
arsenal, dockyard or reservation, or other place under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, manufacture, offer 
for sale, or sell any article of fooi or drugs which is 
adulterated within the meaning of this act; and any per- 
son violating this provision shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished as provided in the preceding section, 


Src. 4. That it shall be the duty of all collectors of 
customs, through the appraisers or other proper officers, 
to cause examinations to be made of articles of food or 
drugs which may appear to be adulterated, and if, on ex- 
amination of any article of food or drugs, imported from 
any foreign country, it is found to be adulterated within 
the meaning of this act, a return to that effect shall be 
made up)n the invoice, and articles so noted shall not be 
permitted to pass the custom-house, or be delivered to 
the consignees, unless on re-examination, as provided for 
in this act, it shall be found that the said articles are not 
adulterated. 


Sec. 5. That the owner or consignee shall have 
the privilege of calling at his own expense, for re- 
examination, and on depositing with the collector of 
customs, such sum as said collector may deem 
ufficient to defray such expense, it shall be the 
duty of the collector of customs to procure a certificate 
under oath, from a public analyst, of a careful analysis 
of the articles in question; and in case the report by 
certificate of the analyst shall declare the report of the 
officer who examined the goods to be erroneous and the 
gaid articles to be unadulterated, the said articles shall 
be returned to the owner or consignee and pass without 
reservation on payment of duties, if any. But in case 
the officer’s return shall be sustained by the analyst, the 
said articles shall be destroyed; provided that the 
owner or consignee, on payment of charges of storage 
and other expenses necessarily incurred by the United 
States, and on giving bond, with sureties satisfactory to 
the collector, agreeing to remove said articles from the 
United States, shall have the privilege of re-exporting 


- 


them at any time within the period of six months after 
the date of the report of the inspector or public 
analyst. A 

Sec. 6. That in order to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of this act the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to appoint from names submitted to him for 
that purpose by the National Bureau on Adulteration, 
one or more suitably qualified persons as inspectors and 
public analysts for adulterated food and drugs at such 
ports*of entry, and with such compensation, as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may deem expedient; and it shall 
be the duty of the National Bureau on Adulteration to 
prepare instructions governing the work of such inspec- 
tors and analysts, which, when approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, shall govern their action and that 
of collectors of customs in preventing importation from 
foreign countries of food or drugs adulterated within 
the meaning of this act. 


Sec. 7. That the National Bureau on Adulteration 
shall make, or cause to be made, examination of speci- 
mens of food and drugs collected under its direction in 
various parts of the country, and shall publish ina 
weekly bulletin the results of such analysis. Ifit shall 
appear from such examination that any of the provisions 
of this act have been violated, the bureau shall at once 
report the fact to the proper United States District At- 
torney, with a copy of the results of the analysis, duly 
authenticated by the analyst under oath. 


Sec. 8. That it shall be the duty of every district at- 
torney, to whom the National Bureau on Adulteration 
or any collector of customs shall report any violation of 
this act, to cause proper proceedings to be commenced 
and prosecuted without delay for the fines and penalties 
in such case provided, unless upon inquiry and examina- 
tion he shall decide that such proceedings cannot prob- 
ably be sustained, in which case he shall report the 
facts to the National Bureau on Adulteration. And for 
the expenses incurred and services rendered in all such 
cases the district attorney shall receive and be paid 
from the Treasury such sum as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall deem just and reasonable, upon the certi- 
ficate of the judge before whom such cases are tried or 
disposed of. P 


Src. 9. That an article shall be deemed to be adulter- 
ated within the meaning of this act— 

(a) In the case of drugs: 

1. If, when sold under or by a name recognized in 
the United States Pharmacopceia, it differs from the 
standard of strength, quality or purity laid down 
therein. 


2. If, when sold under or by a name not recognized in 


the United States Pharmacopoeia, but which is found in 
some other pharmacopceia or other standard work on 
materia medica, it differs materially from the standard of 
strength, quality or purity laid down in such work. 

3. If its strength or purity falls below the professed 
standard under which it is sold. 

(6) In the case of food: 

1. If any substance or substances have been mixed 
with it, so as to lower or depreciate or injuriously affect 
its quality, strength or purity. 

2. If any inferior or cheaper substance or substances 
have been substituted, wholly or in part, for it. 

3. If any valuable or necessary constituent or in- 
gredient has been, wholly or in part, subtracted from 
it. 

4, If it is an imitation of, or is sold under the name of 
another article. 

5. If it consists, wholly or in part, of a diseased, de- 
composed, putrid, infected, tainted or rotten animal or 
vegetable substance or article, whether manufactured or 
not; or in the case of milk, if it is the product of a 
diseased animal. 

6. If it is colored, coated, polished or powdered, 
whereby damage or inferiority is concealed; or if, by 
any means, it is made to appear better or of greater 
value than it really is. 

7. If it contains any added substance or ingredient 


which is poisonous or injurious to health; provided that 


the provisions of this act shall not apply to mixtures or 

compounds recognized as ordinary articles of food, if 
the same be distinctly labeled as mixtures or compounds 
with the name and per cent. of each ingredient therein, 
and are not injurious to health. 


Src. 10. The term “ drug,” as used in this act, shall 
include all medicines for internal or external use. The 
term “food,” as used herein, shall include all articles 
used for food or drink by man, whether simple, mixed 
or compound, 


Szo. 11. Every person manufacturing, offering or ex- ~ 
posing for sale, or delivering to a purchaser, any drug 
or article of food included in the provisions of this act, 
shall furnish to any person interested, or demanding the 
same, who shall apply to him for the purpose, and shall 
tender him the value of the same, a sample sufficient 
for the analysis of any such article of food which is in 
his possession. 


Seo. 12. Whoever refuses to comply, upon demand, 
with the requirements of Section 11, shall be guilty of a_ 
misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, shall be fined not 
exceeding one hundred, or less than ten dollars, or im- 
prisoned not exceeding one hundred, or less than thirty 
days, or both. And any person found guilty of manu- 
facturing, offering for sale, or selling an adulterated 
article of food or drug under the provisions of this act, 
shall be adjudged to pay, in addition to the penalties 
heretofore provided for, all the necessary costs and ex- 
penses incurred in inspecting and analyzing such adult- 
erated articles, of which said person-may have been 
found guilty of manufacturing, selling, or offering for 
sale. 


Szo. 13. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 


ANCIENT WISDOM. 


THE SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS 
AND ROMANS. 


(Continued from Vol. 5 p.. 592.) 


The father of the science of acoustics was the famous 
philosopher Pythagoras, who was born at Samos, at 
the end of the seventh century B. C. We are often 
told that he was led to the discovery of the arithmeti- 
cal relations of the musical scale by observing accident- 
ally the various sounds which were produced by ham- 
mers of different weights striking upon an anvil, 
Longfellow refers to this old story in his poem “ Toa 
Child”: 
% J As great Pythagoras of yore, 

Standing beside the blacksmith’s door, 

And hearing the hammers, as they smote 

The anvils with a different note, 

Stole from the varying tones that hung 

Vibrant on every iron tongue, 

i The secret of the sounding wire, 

, And formed the seven-chored lyre. . 


But, unfortunately for the truth of the story, differ- 


-ent hammers do not produce different sounds upon the 


sameanvil. It seems certain, however, that Pythagoras 
invented the monochord, which is thus the first» known 
apparatus for the experimental investigation of natural 
laws. By means of this, he discovered that all intervals 
of sound which make a pleasant and harmonious im- 
pression on our ears, correspond to the simplest nu- 
merical relations; that, for example, if a string of the 
length s gave the keynote, 14 s and $s gave the octave 
and the third. Euclides, or Euclid, the famous geom- 
eter, collected the results reached by Pythagoras and 
his school giving us an arithmetical demonstration of 
the way of dividing ihe scale; while among the Romans 
Vitruvius and Beethius wrote on the same subject, but 
without making any original contributions toit. The 
first to undertake toexplain the phenomena of sound 
was Aristotle. He discovered that the air was the me- 
dium by which all sounds were transmitted, and ‘ob- 
served that the velocity with which they travelled, dif- 
ferred on different days and at diff reut seasons of 


year. Vitruvius applied acoustic principles to the 
construction of theatres: He explains clearly that 
‘sound travels in waves of air, spreading in all directions 
from the sonorous body. a 
Of the laws of heat, the ancients knew practically no- 
‘thing, having a merely empirical knowledge of the or- 
‘dinary processes of melting, freezing, boiling and the 
dike. They developed heat by burning, by friction, and 
a by the concentration of the sun’s rays. They knew that 
f steam and air were expanded by heat. Aristotle, who 
investigated the subject was prevented from acecomplish- 
ing anything by assuming at the outset that heat and 
cold were radically independent things, instead of differ- 
ing merely in degree. He seems, however, to have re- 

_¢ognized a definite melting-point for various metals, and 
heexplains the ready melting of “Celtic tin” by the 
weak cohesion of its molecules. He also appears to 
have had some idea of latent heat, Among the Ro- 
mans, we find the use of a principle of heat by a man 
who, least of all, would have claimed the glory of being 

_ a savant—the grim old censor, Mareus Porcius Cato. In 
describing the preparation of acertain dish, he says 
that ihe ingredients are put into an earthen vessel; this 
in turn is put into a pot full of water, which is set over 
the fire. Here we have a suggestion of the method 
afterwards employed by the Arabs, and familiar in our 
day, for maintaining a given temperature in water- 
baths. a - 

_ In optics, far greater advances were made than in 
the two departments of physics already reviewed. At 
first, the ideaof the process of sight was a wholly in- 
verted one, for it was supposed that the course of light 
was from the eye to the object seen, long feelers going 
out from the organ of vision, which formed a concep- 
tion of the object viewed by actual contact with its sur- 
face. Hpicurus and Hipparchus assumed the existence 
of visual rays proceeding from the eye, and the ancient 
geometers described spheres which resulted from the 
union of the beams from the two eyes, those from the 
right eye turning to the left, and vice versa, They 
maintained that while theeye could take in a great 
many objects, a distinct impression was received 

ii only where the rays-met. The first to write on the 

subject was Euclid, a believer in the “ feeler’’ theory. 

While he made many errors, he showed that the angle 

of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection, 

and in oneof his theorems gives the germ of the 
idea of linear perspective. The next in order in the 
development of the subject is Cleomedes, whose work 
is largely a compilation of that of Poseidonius, a contem- 
porary of Cicero. He is the first to show a knowledge 

- of the principle of refraction, which he illustrates by the 

familiar experment with the coin in water; aud he ex- 
plains the phenomenon of twilight on that principle. 

Ptolemains, or Ptolemy, the well-known mathematician 

and astronomer, wrote onthe theory of light, and de- 

fined the angles of incidence and reflection for various 
refracting media. While it was left for Descartes to 
discover the laws of refraction, « Ptolemains laid the 
foundation for later investigations, A work on mirrors 
which was formerly attributed to Ptolemains, is now 

believed to be the work of the versatile Heron, who did 

such good service in the field of mechanics. He gives 

a description of a heliostat, by which a ray of sunlight 

i: . was introduced into a darkened room and kept in a 

; given position ; of a mirror which distorted the image 


Nag 


sot reflected, and of an apparatus for producing ghostly ap- 
_ paritions on the stage similar to those now employed for 
that purpose. The ancients were acquainted with vari- 
ous optical instruments. Mirrors were known at a 
very early period. They were made of various metals, 

oF and of polished stone. Nero had a mirror of emerald 
and Pliny tells us. that mirrors were made of rubies, 
though this stone is never found now sufficiently large 
for the purpose. The mirrors made at Brundisium, from 
a mixture of tin and copper were celebrated. The 
_ white metal thus produced readily becomes dim, anda 
ponge with powdere pumice-stone was UaeRS fast- 
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ver mirrors was very common at Rome. Glass mirrors 
arespoken of by Pliny and others. Burning-glasses 
were known at Athens as early as the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, for Aristophanes makes one of his char- 
acters use one to obliterate a charge against him which 
was recorded ona wax tablet. The burning-glasses of 
Archimedes have already been referred to. This instru- 
ment was also used by the vestal virgins to rekindle the 
sacred fire, if, by any unhappy chance, it was extinguish- 
ed. Magnifying glasses wereknown to the Romans, 
and the short-sighted emperor Nero is said to have 
used one at the theatre. This instrument was similar 
to our modern spectacles or eye-glasses, rather than to 
opera glasses. The vexed question whether anything 
corresponding to the opera glass or the telescope was 
known to the ancients, seems to have been answered 
in the negative, although they may have used an 
empty tube toaid their sight in certain cases. The 


question whether the sense of color of the ancients was | 


less developed than our own, has been much discussed, 
and the attempt has been made to prove that Homer 
was partia'ly color-blind. Aristotle distinguished only 
three—or at most four—colors in the rainbow, though 
he could probably have passed a modern examination 
for color-blindness, 

The subjects of magnetism and electricity must be 
left for another paper.—Dr. J. C. Rolfe, in Pop. Sci. 
News. 


THE FRENCH MENU, 


SOME OF THE QUEER NAMES APPLIED TO THEIR DISHES 
BY FRENCH COOKS. 

Those persons who object to the French names of 
dishes as given on menus, and want them in English, 
would be much amused with a literal translation of 
them. For instance, Putts d'amour means fountains of 
love; anis ¢tiole, starry anise-seed; ailes de poularde au 
soled, pullets’ wings in the sun; des eufs a l'aurore, eggs 
blushing like aurora; beu/f a l'ecarlate, beef in scarlet; 
sauce en petit deuil, sauce in half mourning, and haricots 
vierges, white virgin beans. French cooks, too, are in- 
genious in:the new dishes as well as in the epithets they 
attach to them, Thus we have culotte a la royale, sauce 
veloute, breeches in the royal fashion, with velvet sauce ; 
tendons de veau en queue de paon, tendons of yeal ina 
peacock’s tail, and epawle de mouton en ballon, en musetie, 
a shoulder of mutton in a balloon or a bag-pipe. Some- 
times their names are so fanciful as to be totally incom- 
prehensible, especially if you look for them in a dic- 
tionary; such as palais de beuf en Cracovie, a palace of 
beef in Cracovia; fraises de veau, strawberries of veal; 
ris de veau en amowrette, the amorous smiles of a calf; 
Jlotie, sauce tomate, a fleet with tomato sauce, and des 
eufs au miroir, eggs in a looking-glass. But there are 


‘many of their dishes which are monstrous, and show a 


strong tendency to cannibalism; for instance: Salmi 
de chasseurs, a hash of huntsmen; compote de bons 
chretiens, a stew of good Christians; bouchee de dames, 
a mouthful of ladies ; espagnoles maigres, tin Spanish 
women, and quatre mendimants, four beggars on a plate. 

They like veaw a ?atouffade, liver of veal, and poulets 
a Vivotre, chickens like ivory. Other dishes are, on the 
contrary, quite shadowy and unsubstantial, such as 
accolade de lievre al’ broche, an embrace of a hare ona 
spit; semelles de perdrix partridges’ shoe-soles; souffle 
de rose, the breath of a rose, and wne jonquille entiere, a 
whole jonquil. The French cook, too, has a way of 
serving up his dishes which is as extraordinary as the 
rest. What should we think of merlans en turban, 
whitings in turbans; eperlans en cornets, smelts in dice- 
boxes; rate bouclee aux capres, a skate buckled to 
capers; or of the cook who would be so untidy as to 
send to table truffles a la cendre, truffles in ashes. 


Now is the time to 


- Subscriptions r Lo year, 
subscribe. 
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FAITH FOLLIES. 


CURRENT EXPOSURES OF CRIMINAL CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 


A Young Girl done to Death in Boston. 


The latest horror reported in connection with the 
murderous ‘' Faith Cure” humbug comes from Boston, 
Mass. A despatch from that city dated January 9, 
says : 

The Christian Science craze seems to have been re- 
sponsible for the untimely death of a fair young Tennes- 
see girl in this city afew daysago. She really had 
consumption, but she was persuaded thatit was only an 
error of belief, and then her so-called scientific advisers 
forced her to undergo the most heroic treatment of the 
body in order to dispossess her mind of that erroneous 
impression, Miss Florence Gillespie, daughter of J. G. 
Gillespie of Chattanooga, was the victim. She had con- 
sumption, it is true, but she was surrounded by all the 
luxuries of a well-appointed home, and there were ap- 
parently many years of life for her, Some of her relatives 
were Christian Science practitioners, and they brought 
Miss Gillespie to Boston, to get her within reach of the in- 
influence of the head centre of the belief. This was on the 
first of October. Apartments were secured at 29 Clare- 
mont Park, andfor three months the consumptive was 
forced to undergo peculiar treatment. The struggle she 
made against her fatal disease in the endeavor to bear out 
the reiterated statement of her Christian Scientist advisers 
that there was “nothing really the matter with her,” 
was nothing short of heroic. She made a daily visit, re- 
gardless of the weather, toa science “ doctor.”- Under 
the regimen prescribed, her usual hour for rising in the 
morning was 6.30, or when awake. In accordance with 
the theory that her pains were only imagination and that 
she was not sick, Miss Gillespie did a great deal of work 
almost to the hour that she died. She did someof the 
cooking as wellas other work. This compelled her to 
goup and down three flights of stairs daily, which 
often eaused her great suffering. Miss Gillespie used 
often to ask for something to eat between meals, but this 
was strictly forbidden. At lunch she often asked for a 
bit of meat or fowl, but it was refused, it being believed 
that her craving was really nothing but a matter of im- 
agination. Toward the end she tottered often when she 
went up or down stairs or when going to see her Chris- 
tian Science doctor. She said that she couldn’t under- 
stand Christian Science at all, but was trying to do 
the best she could to carry out her aunt’s ideas, of 
whom she spoke with affection and respect. She often 
said; “In belief I’m-dying,” or, ‘‘ in belief I have the 
most dreadful pains.” Miss Gillespie was obliged to 
get her own meals the day before she died, and was 
left alone that night. There is much indignation ex- 
pressed by her friends in this city over the brutal 
treatment of the case when there were ample means 
to have made her last days comfortable, even if there 
was no chance to ward off the fatal results of the dis- 
ease for an indefinite period. 
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SEwine on Buttons.—‘‘ When I get a bright idea I 
always want to pass it along,” said a lady, as she sat 
watching a young girl sewing. ‘‘ Do your buttons ever 
come off, Lena?” ‘Ever? They’re always doing it. 
They are ironed off, washed off, and pulled off, until I 
despair. I seem to shed buttons atevery step.” ‘Make 
use of these two hints when you are sewing them on, 
then, and see if they make any difference. When you 
begin, before you lay the -button on the cloth, put the 
thread through so that the knot will be on the right side, 
That leaves it under the button, and prevents it from 
being ironed or worn away, and thus beginning the 
loosening process. Then, before you begin sewing, lay 
a large pin across the button so that all your threads 
will go over the pin. After you have finished filling the 
holes with thread draw out the pin and wind your thread 
round and round beneath the button. That makes a 
compact stem to sustain the possible pulling and wear 
of the buttonhole. It is no exaggeration to say that my 
buttons never come off, and I’m sure yours won't if you 


use my method of sewing.” 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS. 


SPEOIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRAOTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
January. 

Merat.—Beef, mutton, pork, veal. 

POULTRY AND GAME.—Chicken, duck, turkey, geese, 
rabbit, hare, partridge, pheasant, wild fowl, pigeons. 

Fisu.—Brill, curp, cod, eels, salmon, whiting, had- 
dock, oysters, lobsters, smelt. 

VEGETABLES.—Brocoli, beet, cabbage, carrots, celery, 
onions, parsnips, turnips. 


Fruits.—Apples, pears, oranges, bananas, Jemons, 
nuts. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Onton Sovr.—Select three fine onions and cut them 
into small pieces, fry them to a golden brown in two 
ounces of butter; take them out of the butter and add 
them to about two quarts of stock that has been heating 
meanwhile, cook gently for half an hour, season with 
pepper and salt and serve. 


Bortep CopFisH.—Put two pounds of codfish in 
slightly salted boiling water, put in also a bit of lemon 
peel, a few peppers and cloves, When the fish is so 
tender that the fing may readily be pulled out, it is done; 
remove from the fire and arrange temptingly on a 
folded napkin and garnish with parsley. Make a sauce 
with a dozen oysters; scald them in their liquor, drain 
them and to their liquor add salt, pepper, a piece of 
mace and two tablespoonfuls of butter. Mix a teaspoon- 
ful of flour smoothly into half a cupful of milk, add to 
the liquor; simmer a moment, add the oysters; pour 
into a sauce boat and serve with the fish. 


YORKSHIRE PuppIne.—Whisk thoroughly four eggs, 
and to them add gradually four large tablespoonfuls of 
flour, alittle salt, and enough sweet milk tomake a 
batter thick ascream. Beat well-and quickly. About 
half an hour before the roast beef is done, remove it 
from the dripping pan to the oven grating; pour 
nearly ajl the dripping out of the pan and putin the 
batter ; place the pan under the beef in the bottom of the 
oven and bake. When ready for serving cut the pud- 
ding into squares, and serve ina separate dish from 
the meat. The pudding should not be over an inch 
thick. 


Cocoanut CanDY.—One pound loaf sugar, one cup- 
ful of water, a little of the white ofan egg, half a pound 
desiccated cocoanut. Put the egg, slightly beaten, 
into the water and pour it over the sugar; when it is 
dissolved place it over a clear fire and let it boil for a 
few minutes, set it one side until the scum rises, skim 
carefully, then boil until the sugar is very thick. Add 
the cocoanut and stir carefully until done. A little 
flavoring may be added to taste, and cochineal or other 
chocolate used for coloring. 


Sweet Potato Piz.—Parboil two good sweet pota- 
toes without peeling. When cold, peel and grate them. 
Beat together one ounce butter, and a cupful powdered 
sugar until light, add the yolks of three eggs and beat 
thoroughly, then gradually add the potatoes, half a pint 
of milk and a little powdered cinnamon. Bake with 
under crust only for about thirty minutes. When done 
whip up the egg whites, add to them two tablespoon- 
‘fuls powdered sugar and put over the pie. Return to 
the oven to brown slightly. Serve cold. ‘ 


CENTENNIAL ROLLS.—To each quart of sifted flour, 
loosely measured, add two heaping teaspoonfuls Hors- 
ford’s Baking Powder, a little salt, and then sift. Mix 
with sweet milk and water, or milk alone, making a 
dough just stiff enough to roll and cut. Bake immedi- 
ately ina quick oven. Use no shortening. 
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MustTarp RELISH FOR Fish oR Cop Mears.—Stir 
three tablespoonfuls of dry mustard into the beaten 
yokes of two eggs, add ove tablespoonful cayenne, one 
tablespoonful salt, one tablespoonful oil, one tablespoon- 
ful sugar, half a cupful of vinegar. Beat well to the 


consistency of custard. If too thick, thin out with 
vinegar, orif too thin add more mustard. 
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COOKING REFORM. 


[Extracts from a paper read by Edward Atkinson, LL. D. 
at the Brooklyn meeting of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation.] 

My Aladdin ovens, so called, are adapted to methods 
of cooking corresponding to broiling, roasting, baking 
and braising; but they can also be used for boiling and 
simmering. My Aladdin cooker, so called, in which the 
heat is conveyed through water, is devoted wholly to 
boiling, stewing aud simmering, especially the latter. I 
neither attempt or desire to fry anything in either kind 
of apparatus. About nine-tenths of all the cooking of 
my somewhat large family has been done with this appa- 
ratus for nearly two years, and I also have an office 
unch-room for the use of about twenty employés, in 
which no other apparatus is or can be used. My sum- 
mer kitchen at my seaside house is fitted with a prill 
which is very seldom used. It proves to be most con- 
venient to use the cooking stove, heated with hardwood 
chips, for boiling the water for tea and for occasional 
frying. My winter kitchen is a large one, and it de- 
pends upon the range for warming it. The range, 
therefore, continues to be used to some extent for cook- 
ing, mainly for preparing breakfast; but I contemplate 
substituting a special stove without any oven, which 
will heat the room with much less coal, the top of the 
stove being fitted for cooking in the ordinary way. 
Neither the oven of the stove in summer nor of the 
range in winter are now used for cooking; therefore, 
the kitchen is never overheated and the food is never 
spoiled. We have occasionally failed to cook a large 
joint of meat a sufficient time, but we have never 
spoiled a dish in the process of cooking since the pulp 
or jacketed oven was adopted. What, then, are the 
simple principals of the science of cooking? I think 
they may be stated in a few very plain terms. 

1. The heat should be derived from fuel which can be 
wholly consumed or wholly converted into the products 
of complete combustion without any chimney except 
that of the lamp or burner. The same may be said of 
illuminating gas when used in one of the burners of the 
Bunsen type which supply an excess of oxygen and 
yield the blue flame. The combustion of oil and of gas 
can be brought under absolute control by gauging the 
size of wick or burner to the work to be done. 

2. The oven in which the food is to be subjected to 
this measurable and controllable source of heat must be 
so constructed that the heat imparted to it may be en- 
trapped and accumulated up to a certain measure or de- 
gree and then maintained at that temperature without 
substantial variation until the work is done. This can 
be done by jacketing the oven in a suitable way with 
material which is incombustible and also a non-con- 
ductor of heat. 

3. There should be no direct communication between 
the true oven or receptacle in which the food is placed 
and the source of heat, least the food should be exposed 
to being in places burned or scorched. 

These three conditions are all accomplished in the 
two somewhat crude and probably incomplete inven- 
tions which I have named the “ Aladdin Cooker” and 
the ‘Aladdin Oven,” in both of which the heat de- 
rived from common lamps, such as are used for light- 
ing, may be stored or accumulated so as to do the work 
of cooking in a very perfect manner. In the cooker the 
heat is imparted to water in an attachment to a metal- 


lined wooden box corresponding to the water-back of 
the common range or stove, and the work is done by the 


contact of the hot water with the outside of the por- 
celain yessels in which the food is placed, or by the 


steam generated when the water is heated to the boiling: : 
point. In the oven a column of heated air is carried — 
from the chimney of the lamp to the inside of an outer — 
oven made chiefly of prepared wood pulp, but outside of 
the inner sheet-iron or metallic oven in which the food’ 
is placed, which inner oven is separately ventilated. 1 
do not claim originality in these simple principles or in 
the idea of jacketing an oven with non-conductors of 
heat, All these matters are well understood by every 
intelligent stove manufacturer, but it is practically im- 
possible for any one to apply them in making stoves- 
such as will meet the demand of the market, for two 
reasons. 

1, The greatest demand for stoves is that of people of 
very moderate means, who are too much controlled by 
the price in making a choice, making the common error 
in confounding cheapness with low price, an error which - 
leads to great waste not only in the matter of stoves, 
but in many other ways. 

2.. The absolute and imperative preference of the pub- 
lic for a stove in or upon which the work can be done 
very quickly. 

The custom of cooking quickly is in part a matter of 
choice, and in part due to the necessity to which a great 
many working people are subject to cooking their meals 
quickly or else to go without hot breakfasts and dinners. 
Another great obstruction to improvement in the art of 
cooking is the almost universal misconception that the 
finer cuts of meat are more nutritious than the coarser 
portions, coupled with the almost universal prejudice 
among working people against stewed food. This 
prejudice is doubtless due to the tasteless quality of 
boiled meat. Boiling toughens each of the fi.e fibres, 
and deprives the meat almost wholly of its distinctive 
flavor. All these blunders and misconceptions must 
evidently be removed before any true art of cooking can 
become common practice. The more necessary, how- 
ever, does it become to invent apparatus in which meat 
can only be simmered and cannot boil, as in the Aladdin 
eooker, and also to invent a stove or oven in which 
neither meat nor bread can be overcooked, dried up, or 
rendered indigestible by too much heat, as in the Alad- 
din oven. Next, people must be persuaded that a bet- 
ter and more nutritious breakfast can be made ready to 
eat, aS soon as the family are out of bed, by putting 
meat stews, oatmeal, brown bread, and many kinds of 
puddings, into the cooker and simmering all night by’ 
the use of a single safe lamp, than in any other way. 
People must be taught that the dinner can be put in the 
oven, when the husband and wife go to the mill to work, 
and so treated that it may be found perfectly cooked at 
noon, without requiring any attention in the interval. 
People must be taught that the best of bread, raised with 
good yeast, can be mixed and kneaded between 12.30 
and 1 p. m., placed in a bread-raiser, which will raise it 
ready for the oven at 6 or 7 p. m., and that this bread 
may be perfectly baked in two hours by the heat of the 
evening lamp, which at the same time serves to give: 
light for reading or sewing. All this can be accom-— 
plished with my crudeapparatus, but, until some skilful 
stove maker takes up these inventions and makes the 
ovens in large numbers at low cost, my own efforts 
must be directed mainly toward ameliorating the condi~ 
tion of the rich, saving the houses of the well-to-do 
from the heat and smell of the present bad methods, 
and in this way creating a demand for my ovens which, 
while made in small numbers by hand-work, are too: 
costly for ¥eneral use, although in an ordinary family 
they will pay for themselves in six months. 

a 


CHEERFUL NEWS for newspaper proprietors comes. — 
from Ohio. A paper in that State recently brought 
suit against forty-three men who would not pay their 
subscriptions, and obtained judgments for the full 
amount in each case. Twenty-eight at once prevented 
attachment by making affidavit that they owned no 
more than the law allowed.. Under the decision of the: 
Supreme Court they were arrested for petit larceny and 
bound over to the sum of $300 each. Six of these did 
not give bonds and went to jail. That is the result of 


.the new postal law which makes it larceny to take a 


‘paper and refuse to pay for it— Western Journalist, 
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BRIDGING BEHRING StRaITs.—John Muir says that 
as by no means yet completed his explorations in 
ka, Although the bridging of Behring Straits has 
been widely ridiculed, Muir is inclined to think that 
such a feat will one day be accomplished. He says: 
“ Senator Stanford’s girdle of steel around the earth via 
Behring Sea is a perfectly feasible scheme, Behring 
Straits can be bridged. It is only sixty miles across in 
the narrowest place, and there are three islands strung 
along init. This would divide the bridge up into four 
divisions. But, besides this, the water is very shallow. 
_ In many places it is not‘over twenty feet deep. I 
} Eatarinke to say that if a man was strong enough to 
_ take one of our California redwood trees in his hands he 
‘could put it down anywhere over the 600 miles of 
Behring Sea and yet have 100 feet of it left above the 
water. This shows how easy it would be to bridge the 
straits. The only trouble would be from floating ice- 
bergs, but that could be easily overeome by construct- 
ing swinging bridges, like they have across the river at 
Chicago. In this way the straits could be kept clear 
all the time, and trains of cars could run right along. 


THE Dew Rises.—It is now held by the best 
physicists that, instead of falling from above, the dew 
rises from the earth. The generally received opinion 
that the dew is formed of vapor existing at the time in 
the atmosphere must be given up for the established fact 
that the vapor which rises from the heated earth is 
trapped by the cold surface earth. Besides, when we 
imagine that, on a cool evening aftera sultry day in sum- 
mer our feet are being wet by the dew on the grass, we 
make a grave mistake. For that moisture on the grass 


; 
4 is not dew at all, it is false dew—in reality, the trans- |. 


_ pired humor of the plants. The drops at the tips, which 
 gilisten diamond-like, are not dew; close examination 
shows that these crystalline spheres are all situated at 
Fi the points where the veins of the leaves cut the outer 
_ edges. These drops only give evidence of the vitality of 
_ the plant. The difference between the true dew on the 
_ grass and ‘the exuded drops through the veins from 
within the grass can be easily distinguished, for the 
former is distributed all over the blade in a moist film, 
whereas the latter are of some size, and are situated 
near the tips of the blade. Altered, then, is the mean- 
ing of the line, ‘‘ Ilka blade o’ grass kept its ain drap 0’ 
dew;” for those brilliant globules on the petal, shaking 
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to the same sweet air, and often “gliding at once all 
fragrant into one; are not dew drops, but are the exu- 
dations of the healthy plants. They give evidence of 
the elixir vitze of vegetation; whereas the true dew is 


the pearly lustre, varnished in filmy humidity over the~ 


blades by that wondrous alchemy which transforms the 
water vapor rising from the ground into the plant- 
refreshing dew. 


Mastopon REMAINS IN ALASKA.—" There are so many 
strange things in Alaska,” added the discoverer of 
the Muir glacier, “ that have not yet come to the know- 
ledge of the public that one who has seen them hesi- 
tates where to begin. Elephant remains are found all 
over the great valley of the Yukon. Asa matter of 
fact they are found everywhere throughout the great 
western slope of Alaska. Dana and Sir Charles Lyle 
Startled the world by announcing that hairy frozen ele- 
phants were found wedged among the Siberian icebergs, 
but scarcely anybody knows that throughout Alaska 
are the remains of countless thousands of mastodons. 
You can dig them out and. find them on the surface 
everywhere. I saw hundreds of them, possibly, on my 
last trip, and I am now anxiously trying to get up 
there tocomplete my investigations. So thick are the 
elephant remains that the native Indians, on finding 
them buried partially in the ground, decided they were 
some kind of great mole that burrows in the soil. This 
is the story given me. I collected a lot or remains, 
The collecting of elephant tusks every summer is a 
regular business in Siberia just over Behring sea. We 
have just as many of them onthe Alaska side as they 
ever had inSiberia. Ages ago great herds of elephants 
roamed over these shores. Perhaps they existed down 
toa comparatively recent date, too, for the hairy bodies 
and well-preserved bones were evidences of that, 


THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD.—The Russians have 
recently improved on the sleeping-coaches of the rail- 
way and the perambulating schoolmaster of the rural 
regions. They have provided a school-wagon, which is 
furnished with a room for the teacher, a classroom or 
study and a library, all suitably supplied with the nec- 
essary material. This wagon will be on the line of the 
Transcaspian Railway all the year ronnd, remaining as 
long as may be deemed necessary at districts which 
are not provided with a school. 
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PHASES OF REAL MAnxsoop.— Three things to admire 
—intellectual power, dignity, gracefulness. Three things 
to love—courage, gentleness, affection. Three things 
to hate—cruelty, arrogance, ingratitude. Three things 
to despise—meanness, affectation, envy. Three things 
to reverence—religion, justice, self-denial. Three things 
to delight in—beauty, frankness, freedom. Three things 
to wish for—faith, peace, purity of heart. Three things 
to esteem—wisdom, prudence, firmness. Three things 
to like—cordiality, good humor, mirthfulness. Three 
things to suspect—flattery, hypocrisy, sudden affection. 
Three things to avoid—idleness, loquacity, flippant 
jesting. Three things to cultivate—good books, good 
friends, good humor. Three things to contend for— 
honor, country, friends. Three things to govern— 
temper, impulse, the tongue. Three things to be pre- 
pared for—change, decay, death.—Telegram. 


TRANSMISSION OF SCARLATINA THROUGH CIRCULAT- 
ING LIBRARIES.—Semaine Med. relates that an Eng- 
lish physician has informed the authority of a well au- 
thenticated case of transmission of scarlatina through 
a book taken from a circulating library. He points 
out that the circulation of such books is an easy means - 
of spreading contagious matters, becanse infectious 
particles are very liable to stick to books and because 
conyalescents are very fond of reading. For this 
reison, the English authority has decided that persons 
affected with contagious diseases, who take books from 
a circulating library, thereby facilitating the dissemina- 
tion of the disease, are guilty of a misdemeanor and 
amenable to the law. 


BENZINE IS DANGEROUS.—It is announced that re- 
cent experiments made with benzine demonstrate the 
fact that one volume of benzine will render 16,000 
volumes of air inflammable and 5,000 volumes of air 
violently explosive. . 


REVISED ROMANISM.—The Vatican is said to be pre- 
paring a new catechism for universal use. 


Woop PRESERVATIVE.—Naphthaline is now quite ex- 
tensively used us a wood preservative, and it is said to 
be very effective. 
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~ number of other physicians. 


- BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


In the Treatment of Stone in the Bladder, Its Solvent Properties, Its Value in 


- BRIGHT’S DISEASE, CYSTITIS, Etc. 
By FOHN HERBERT CLAIBORNE, M.A., M.D., of Petersburg, Va. 


Ex-Presipent and Honorary Fetnow Mepicat Soctery or Vireinia, Etc. 


Reprint from Virginia Medical Monthly, December, 1889. 


; I have for many years been prescribing the use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of lithiasis, uremia, Bright’s disease, 
_ eystitis, and of congener affections, and with the same marked results which have followed its exhibition in like conditions by a 
| The most striking instance, however, in which I have seen the solvent properties of the waters mani- 


 fested has been in the case of Mr. Thos. D. Moss, of this city. Mr. Moss had been subject to attacks of lithiasis for several years, 


but in August last, after one of the most violent attacks of nephritic colic, passed gravel from the kidney into the bladder, where it 


remained for a week or more, setting up a severe inflammation of that viscus, with all of its painful and distressing symptoms. 


on 
‘ . . . 
_ of urine and causing retention. 


Finally, however, the gravel recommenced its journey, and became lodged in the prostatic portion of the urethra, cutting off the flow 
Being compelled to use a catheter for the relief of this symptom, I pushed the calculus back into 


the bladder, as there was too much inflammation to resort to either the crushing of the stone or to its removal by lithotomy. 


4 


3 I put the patient to bed, restricted him to a milk diet, administered opium suppositories in sufficient doses to relieve vesical 


tenesmus and pain, and directed him to drink the Buffalo Lithia Water in the largest quantities which he could bear. He succeeded 


in drinking from a half gallon to a gallon every twenty-four hours, and at the end of about ten days, commenced to pass the detrita 


_ of the gravel, as I suppose, in quantities which seemed incredible. 


At all events, after- passing his water upon a clean board, and 


allowing as much of it to flow off as would, you could then scrape up with a knife a teaspoonful or two (after every passage of 
ne) of phosphates, urates, etc., closely resembling whitewash which had been applied to the board, and which had there dried. 
This continued for a week. I then washed out the bladder several times with a warm solution of boracic acid, and Mr. Moss 
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Horsford’s Acid : 
; Phosphate. 


A most excellent and 
agreeable tonic and appe- 
.tizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain 
and body, imparts renewed 
energy and vitality, and 
enlivens the functions. 


' Dr. H. K. Clarke, Geneva, N. 
Y., says: 

“It has proved of great value 
for its tonic and revivifying in- 
fluence.” 

Dr. J. H. Stedman, West Brat- 
tleboro, Vt:, says: 

“ Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL = WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imi- 
tations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word “Horsford’s” is 
PRINTED on the label. All others are spurious. 


Never sold in bulk. 
eS 


Fine Table 
Wines 


From our Celebra- 
ted Orleans 
Vineyard. 


See 
‘ ECLIPSE 


CHAMPACHE, 


530 Washington St 
“ SAN FRANCISCO, 
CENERAL ACENCIES: 
New York: PARK & TILFORD, 917 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA: F', P. DILLEY & CO., 25 North Tenth St. 
Cuicaco: C. JEVNE & CO., 110 Madison St. 
_ Sr. Paut: C. JEVNE & CO., 114 E. Third St. 


‘AMERICAN ANALYST. 


How Larce Was Ancient Rome?—After carefully 
examining all the data we have, all the statements of 
the various ancient writers who allude to it, and all the 
facts which seem to bear on the question, I am con- 
vinced that in estimating the number at 4,000,000 I am 
rather understating than overstating it. It is much 
more probable that it was larger than that it was 
smaller. De Quincy also estimates the inhabitants of 
Rome at 4,000,000. I will only cite ‘one fact, and then 
leave this question. The Circus Maximus was con- 
structed to hold 250,000, or, according to Victor, at a 
later period probably 385,000 spectators, Taking the 
smaller number, then, it would be one in sixteen of all 
the inhabitants if there were 4,000,000. But as one- 
half the population was composed of slaves, who 
must be struck out of the spectators, when the circus 
was built there would be accommodation then for one in 
eight of the total population, excluding slaves. Reduc- 
ing again the number one-half by striking out the 
women, there would be room for one in four. Again, 
striking out the young children and the old men and the 
sick and impotent, you would have accommodation for 
nearly the whole population. Is it possible to believe 
that the Romans construeted a circus to hold the entire 
population of Rome eapable of going to it ?—for such 
must have been the case were there only 4,000,000 of 
inhabitants. But suppose there were only 1,000,000 in- 
habitants, it is plain from the mere figures that it would 
never have been possible to half fill the cireus.—Black- 
wood's Magazine. 
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EPIDEMIC INFLUENZA OR GRIPPE. 


A sneez3 which encircles the globe is not without a, 
certain amount of dignity and importance, and there- 
fore the epidemic of influenza which has reached the 
banks of the Seine deserves more than a passing notice. 
No one seems to know exactly where the present epi- 
demic originally started, but its symptoms and effects 
are so similar to the dengue fever which has been rag- 
ing for the last few months in Greece, Turkey and 
Egypt, that belief in its Eastern and Asiatic origin ap- 
pears to be well founded. This hypothesis is further 
confirmed by the fact that the numerous epidemics of a 
similar nature which swept over Europe previous to 
1830, have reached Russia from the Orient along the 
caravan routes. In the Czar’s dominions it was known 
by the name of the ‘Chinese Malady,” while in Ger- 
many it was designated as the “ Russian catarrh.’”’ In 
Italy it figured as the “German illness,” and in France 
it was described as caused by fogs brought from the 
opposite banks of the Rhine by Teuton winds, ‘‘ rem- 


plis de malignite” (laden with malignity). Epidemics | 


always follow the main trade routes, and now that the 
principal portion of Asiatic commerce enters Kurope via 
Egypt instead of via Persia or the caravan trails from 
China, the invasion of cholera, influenza, and other 
afflictions invariably travel by way of the Suez Canal and 
the Nile Delta. The causes of the epidemics of influenza 
appear, as in the case of dengue fever, to be principally 
atmospheric. Barbier, in his history of King Louis XV., 
mentions that the outbreak in Paris, in February 1733, 
was preceded and attended by fogs, so thick and black, 
that lighted lanterns could not be seen. In the streets 
everybody walked with links and candles in their hands, 
and yet had much ado to find their doors. Curiously 
enough, the beginning of the present epidemic at St. 
Petersburg was coincident with the presence of heavy 
clouds, semi-darkness and horrible weather. The epi- 
demics of influenza are rapid and sudden in their on- 
slaught, and the impression which this suddenness has 
made on the popular mind is evinced by the names 
which have frequently been applied to it, thus, in Ger- 
many it has been frequently called the Blitz Cuatarrh 
(lightning cold), while the French have christened it as 
“la grippe,” a word derived from the verb “gripper,” 
which signifies to snatch or to grab. The symptoms 
are familiar to all those who have resided in the Orient, 
and who have suffered from dengue fever. There are 
the same mental depression, feverish cold and gastric 
disturbances on the first dey of the malady, which are 
followed on the four succeeding days by an invincible 
state of somnolency. On the fifth or sixth day the lat- 
ter disappears, and gives place to vomiting, and the 
patient then recovers as rapidly as he fell ill. ‘Through 


some strange reason or other the epidemic influenza 
attacks men and animals in preference to women, who 
appear to enjoy an immunity therefrom, at any rate to a 
great extent. Horses, asses, dogs and cats are effected — 
thereby, and even a mule becomes subdued when at- — 
tacked by influenza,'and ceases his kicking and buck-— 
ing in order to wheeze and cough. This disease has — 
reached. our shores, but while we would not by any — 
means make light of it, as it is frequently accompanied ] 
by pneumonia, we believe that persons who pay atten- 
tion to the ordinary rules of sanitation and keep their 
system in good order almost always escape it. A good 
way to do this is by the regular use of Dr. J. C. Ayer’s 
sarsaparilla, which will keep the absorbent vessels of 
the system in condition, and than which there is no bet- 
ter preparation. In case of attack, Dr. Ayer's Cherry 
Pectoral will instantly relieve the annoying symptoms 
of the cough. And by the way, even if you are 
not troubled with the grippe, but have only a simple 
cold, the same rules apply. In the first invasion of the 
disease, a dose of Ayer’s Pills is strongly recommended. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Dr. W. B. Gillies, Winnipeg, Manitoba, says: ‘‘I have 
used it in a typical case of indigestion with biliousness, 
and found it to be, without exceptiou, the best thing I 
ever used in such cases.” 

Dr. J. R. Fortson, Kiowa, Ind. Ter., says: “I have 
tried it for constipation, with success, and think it 
worthy a thorough trial by the profession; for night 
sweats of consumption, gives speedy benefit.” 


+ PICTURES. + 


All kinds of small pictures enlarged to life-size, 


FINE PORTRAITS IN CRAYON, 
PASTEL, WATER-COLOR, 
OIL, OR INDIA-INK, 
at Lowest Prices consistent with good work. 


PORTRAIT MINIATURES IN ANY STYLE 


MRS. F. M. G. PENDER, 
47 West Twenty-Second St., New York. 


| A NEW TREATMENT. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presence of living para-— 
sites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic re- 
search, however, has proved this to be & 
fact, and the result of this discovery is 
that a simple remedy has been discovered 
which permanently cures the most aggra- 
vated cases of these distressing diseases by 
afew simple applications made(two weeks 
apart) by the patient at home, A pamph- 

let explaining this new treatmont is sent 
free by A. H. Drxon & Son, 337 and 339 
West King Street, Toronto, Canada, — 
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Office, 19 Park Place. 
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OCHEAPNESS AND QUALITY. 


We have repeatedly had occasion to advert to the 
fact that the adulteration evil is largely, if not princi- 
pally, due to the public itself, in its greedy desire to 
effect imaginary “ bargains” by purchasing commodities 
at lower prices than those at which they can possibly 
be produced. After deceiving ourselves in that manner 
__-we turn indignantly upon the manufacturing community 
and denounce it for consummating the fraud which 
we ourselyes had suggested and insisted upon. The 
weak and illogical propensity referred to is not peculiar 
to the American housekeeper alone, but manifests itself 
universally. It is to be classed, doubtless, among the 
numerous innate inconsistencies of human nature, 
E eer? do not act bial in this TSBDEOE: for it is an 


a across the a tiantiés A London writer says: ‘‘ The 
nia Se cheapness has done. much to de- 


teriorate and injure the character of very many Britisb 
manufactures. It may not do much serious harm to 
produce shoddy woollens, over-sized calicoes and clayed 
papers, but in the matter of food and drinks adultera- 
tion and deterioration are highly injurious and objec- 
tionable, Frozen meat, margarine butter, saccharine 
and glucose substituted for sugar, mixed olive oil, 
starch-cocoa and chiccory-coffee cannot be called ben- 
eficial to health.” So, likewise in France, the grasp- 
ing desire to obtain something for nothing has, with 
other things, lowered the standard of the wines for 
which that country was so long and so justly famous, 
to the point of absurdity. The following advertise- 


ment, which we translate from the Petit Journal, of 


Paris, exceeds in effrontery anything of the kind that 
we remember to have ever seen in that line: “Red 
wine at one penny the quart, as‘in 1846. Readers, here 
is the thirsty season down upon us. Don't go and 
poison yourselyes with adulterated wines. Buy all my 
Annamite product, and make your wine yourself in two 
days without either raisins or alcohol. This wine thus 
prepared is as good as the good Burgundies, Itis red, war- 
ranted for analysis, and weighs from 8 to 10 degrees of 
alcohol. Price of a box, 2s. Three boxes for 5s,” The 
coolness of it is refreshing, The public are cheerfully 
encouraged to avoid adulterations by making their own 
wine from a compound that contains neither grape juice 
nor alcohol. Such a latter-day miracle goes beyond the 
wonderful Bowery concoctions described some time 
since by the AMERICAN ANALYST in an account of ‘‘ The 
Lair of the Adulterator” in this city. But itis to be 
borne in mind that if the public did not encourage such 
traffic, the abomination of cheap sophistications would 
be easily extinguished. 


CALIFORNIA AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


The recent Pan-American Congress in Washington 
has attracted wider attention to the nations of South 
America than was ever before bestowed upon them, and 
the result is visible in the prevalence of a broader and 
more intelligent appreciation of their producing capa- 
bilities, and the probable relation of the latter to our 
own industries, An illustration is afforded by a recent 
warning pronounced by the Fruit Grower, of San Fran- 
cisco. Our contemporary, discussing the future of 
raisin culture, says: ‘California has every right to feel 
proud of her fruit industrial conquests; but we should 
not be like the deluded ostrich which inserts its head in 
the sand and imagines that there is no outside world. 
California is not the only undeveloped country that can 
produce good oranges and raisins. There will be other 
countries coming to the front, that will prove no mean 
rivals. The Argentine Repubiic is a country great in 
possibilities, which is at the present time receiving an 
immense immigration from Spain. Many of these immi- 
grants come from the raisin districts. Not only this, 
but having found a country adapted to the culture of 
the vine, they have, if reports be true, succeeded in 


making a raisin which equals in quality anything pro-- 


TERRE es ee 


as rapidly or slowly as a man desires. 


duced in Spain. The land does not cost $1,000 per acre, 
but is virtually given to them by the government, 
which also supplies tools with which to-work. South 
American countries are fast being populated, and there 
are vast sections which are said to be as perfectly 
adapted to fruit culture of every kind as is California, 
Our home markets are great and in a sense compara- 
tively undeveloped as yet, so California may not have 
much to fear from competition except for prospective 
export; but the time may come when we may have to 
yield the palm or divide the honors for supremacy.” 


© 


A DESTRUCTIVE WEAPON. 


Inventive science seems to be rapidly converting 
warfare into too destructive a pastime for great 
nations to indulge in hereafter. A recent French re- 
peating air rifle, appropriately called the “‘ miracle gun,” 
is attracting serious attention in Germany. The 
weapon was invented by M. Paul Giffard, in Paris, the 
original projector of the Parisian pneumatic post. It is 
described thus : “The weapon is light, much lighter 
than any of the army rifles now in use. It resembles 
the magazine gun in that a steel cartridge about a span 
and a half long and as thick as a man’s thumb, is at- 
tached to the one barrel by means ofaserew. This 
cartridge contains 300 shots, which can be discharged 
Since neither 
powder nor any other explosive, but only compressed 
and liquefied air, supplies the expelling force, no smoke 
and no flash accompany the discharge, Only a short, 
sharp, low report is heard as the ball leavea the cart- 
ridge. At the recent trial the ball travelled with won- 
derful accuracy and penetratéd deep into the wall of the 
shooting room. As soon as one cartridge is emptied of 
its 300 shots, another cartridge can. be screwed on the 
gun in the twinkling of an eye. M. Giffard says that 
the 300 shots in a cartridge can be produced at a cost 
of about two and a half cents. The gun itself can be 
manufactured for about five dollars.” 


NEW YORK FOR 1892, 


On January 11th the claims of New York City as the 
proper site for the World’s Fair to be held in 1892, in 
celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America, were brilliantly set forth before 
the special committee of the U. S. Senate in Wash- 
ington, by Chauncey M. Depew, Bourke Cochran, and 
other eloquent speakers. One of the strongest argu- 
ments presented has been mostly overlooked by the 
press from the circumstance that it was tendered in 
writing by the member of the New York delegation who 
prepared it. The writer says: “There are occasions 
when facts and figures speak louder than words. On 
this one I have collected a few which I desire to present 
to you. The importations to New York in 1889 
amounted, in round figures, to $500,000,000. We paid 
$147,000,000 for duties on the same, being two-thirds 
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ROCK CANDY, 


Dissolved in Rye Whiskey, (5 lbs. Rock Candy in 1 
gallon Whiskey), cures Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 

Read ‘‘ A Lecture in a Horse Car,” published in the 
New York Sun, containing an account of the celebrated 
case of the Hon. Ellis B. Schnable, who, while in the 
last stages of consumption, was entirely cured by the 
liberal use of Rock Candy and Rye Whiskey. 

D. & P. Rock Candy in 5-lb. boxes is sold by leading 
confectioners, druggists, grocers and wine merchants. 
Not genuine unless the letters D. & P. are on the 
label. Full directions in every box. Send for receipe. 


DRYDEN & PALMER, 


19 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK. 


of all the duties which the Government received 
during the yer. Our exports of merchandise 
amounted to $365,000,000— nearly one-half of the 
exports of the country. The total foreign commerce of 
the port exceeded $900,000,000. By the ratio of 
progress made during recent years, it will exceed 
$1,000,000,000 in 1892. While our tonnage has de- 
creased by reason of unfortunate navigation laws, we 
still have 4,000 ships registered in our Custom House, 
representing 928,000 tons—one-quarter of the tonnage 
of the country. No city is more accessible by land and 


water; there is none where so many relations connect 
the inhabitants with those of foreign countries. Our 
merchants deal with every quarter of the globe. My 


own firm, comparatively a small one, has at least one 
direct correspondent in every commercial centre of 
Europe, and in many cities of the Hast Indies, Asia 
Minor and Africa, selling to them products of our coun- 
try and buying theirs in return. The annual income of 
our city exceeds $80,000,000, and while comparisons 
may be odious, I desire to call your attention to the fact 
that this is four times greater than the combined annual 
income of the three cities which compete with ours. 
The assessed valuation of New York City exceeds 
$1,500,000,000, and New York begins to rival London 
as a ceutre of finance and of exchanges. We have 600 
miles of streets, 130,000 houses; and nearly 2,000,000 
inhabitants. Our hotels are better prepared to accom- 
modate strangers than those of any other city of the 
Old or New World. None other in this country offers 
such treasures of fine arts and attractive places of public 
amusement. While other cities are in a location more 
central for inhabitants of this country, no place on the 
continent will draw so many strangers from foreign 
parts, none will satisy them better for the trouble and 
expense of coming here. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY MALADIES. 


NEW DISEASES THAT FOLLOW IN THE TRAIN OF PRO- 
GRESSING CIVILIZATION. 


~ 


As every pleasure in life brings its corresponding 
pain or bitterness, so it may be said that every civilized 
aid to existence devised for human kind develops an 
agency for introducing new ills to torment alike suffer- 
ing flesh and the Aisculapian brain. The invention of 
steam locomotion, telegraph and telephone instruments, 
electric lighting and various time and labor-saving ma- 
chines, while adding so much to public comfort and con- 
venience, have also brought into existence curious dis- 
eases, which form interesting contributions to medical 
science, although less interesting and more expensive 
to the suffering victim, Railroad spine or railroad 
shock, an affection unknown before travel by rail be- 
came so common, has been a familiar malady for some 
time; but one more recent is railroad kidney, a disease 


not unlike Bright’s disease, but of nervous origin, due 
to concussions received on railroads. There is a dis- 
turbance of the general system, especially of the func- 
tions of the kidneys, the symptoms disappearing when 
the sufferer leaves his regular work. The over-use of 
the telephone produces a curious disease, in some re- 
spects a form of asemasia, a volitional ovyerstraining of 
certain powers by which we perceive spoken words 
when we cannot see the speaker or perceive his ges- 
tures or the movement of his lips; thus creating con- 
fusion of ideas, general nervousness and lack of self- 
control. Certain of the senses are developed at the ex- 
pense of others, the natural equilibrium being unbal- 
anced: Telephone tinnitus, aural overpressure, is 
caused by the constant strain of the auditory apparatus 
in persons who use the telephone continually, the ear 
becoming intolerant of the tinkle of the bell. The 
symptoms are buzzing noises in the ear, dizziness, 
neuralgic pains, and in some instances a sub-inflamma- 
tory condition of the membrana tympani. The teleg- 
rapher’s cramp and the professional akinesia are of the 


same order of affections as the writers’ cramp or the 


violinist’s cramp. Electrical sunstroke is an affection 
that attacks those who are exposed to the intense rays 
of the electric are used in fusing and welding metals ; 
protection against this being afforded by wearing a 
mask of gray taffeta and gray eye-glasses. Ophthalmia 
photoelectrica is an inflammation of the eye in persons 
employed about electric lights, and is caused by looking 
at these brilliant lights at a short distance away, <A 
succession of bright spots rapidly follow one another 
over the visual field, and at night there is inability to 
look at light without pain and a profuse flow of tears; 
the eyelids are swollen and movements of the eye pain- 
ful. This lasts a few hours, and is succeeded by a feel- 
ing of painful weariness. The ordinary telescopic 
vision is a disease by which the visual field is limited 
concentrically, and the sufferer can finally see nothing 
except that which is directly in front of his eye; this 
condition being due to lack of nutrition of the retina or 
to some disease of the periphery. An affection of vision 
similar to the telescopic eye may also be produced by 
the action of quinine. The telescopic eye peculiar to 
lighthouse keepers is a thickening andbenlarging of the 
bony walls of the orbit, caused by the persistent and re- 
peated pressure of the end of the telescope upon the 


‘surroundings of the eye, inducing a chronic form of 


periostitis or ostitis; the eye gradually protruding, but 
not becoming myopic or astigmatic. The divers’ bends 
is a new form of caisson disease, which attacks the vic- 
tim on his return to the open air, with nervous prostra- 
tion. The cayities connected with the nasal passages 
are obstructed, in some cases completely, while the men 
are at work, and in some cases extreme deafness has 
been induced. The sufferers often reel and stagger like 
drunkards, and sometimes are affected with partial par- 
alysis. Electricity has been used with success for the 
treatment of this disease. Civilized indulgences and 
vanities have also contributed their share of the diseases 
that afflict the modern world. Tight shoes, by com- 
pressing the nerves of the foot, have created ‘‘ Morton’s 
toe.’’ Then the tennis elbow and base-ball shoulder tell 
their own story; while chronic catarrh is in a large 
number of cases said to be due to cigarette throat, the 
result of smoking the much condemned but still favor- 
ite cigarette. Inventive genius is still at work improy- 
ing the arts and sciences, and so the demon of disease, 
ever on the alert, will doubtless swoop down with his 
attendant ills to the end of time, keeping progress with 
the march of ciyilization.— Times and Register. 
eH OO 

‘A DEPRESSED TRADE.—The diamond cutters of Am- 
sterdam are in distress at lack of employment. Never 
has such a plethora been known and there is certainly no 
falling off in value, yet some eccentric turn of the in- 
dustry in precious stones, the cutters of the continent 
are not in request. Itis said there are 7,000 of these 
workmen out of employmentin Amsterdam alone. One 
of the causes of the slackness of operation is said to 


be a tendency in jewelers to deal in raw diamonds in- 
stead of confining their attention to the polished gems. 


THE PURE FOOD AGITATION. 


THE NEW DAIRY AND FOOD COMMISSIONERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The following are the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the above-named Organization, framed at Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 29, 1889. 


CONSTITUTION. 


NAME. 


Section 1. The name of this society shall be the 
NationaL Darry AND Foop CoMMISsIONERS’ AssocI- 
ATION. ; 

PREAMBLE. 

To establish a uniform standard for the purity of 
human food and drink, and to encourage the honest 
manufacturer and-dealer and protect the consumer. 


MEMBERS. 


Src. 2, Any person who is connected with the Dairy 
and Food Commission of any State as chief or assistant, 
or any person who is a member in good standing, in a 
State Dairy Association, who presents credentials 
which show that such person is especially delegated 
by the Board of Directors of said Dairy Association, or 
member of the National, or any State Board of Health + 
or a person appointed by the Governor of any State to 
represent the production of pure food in that State, may 
become a member of this Association by paying the 
sum of two dollars ($2.00) to the Treasurer. . 

Seo. 3. There shall be an annual fee of one dollar 
($1.00). If any one shall omit paying his fee for one 
year his connection with thé Association shall cease. 


Seo. 4. Upon the recommendation of the Board of 
Directors, persons may be elected as honorary members 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present, and as 
such shall have all the rights of regular members, ex- 
cept those of voting and holding office. 

Sec. 5. A person who has been a member in good 
standing of the Association shall become a life member 
without fees, upon removal or resignation from his po- 
sition as chief or assistant of the Dairy and Food Com- 


mission of his State. 
OFFICERS. 


Seo. 6. The officers of this Association shall be elected 
by ballot, and consist of a President, a Vice-President, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer. The above-named officers 
shall be elected annually, and together with three addi- 
tional members elected by the Association, shall con- 
stitute the Board of Directors. 


Src. 7, The President shall preside at all meetings of 
the Association and of the Board of Directors, and shal} 
perform such other duties and enjoy such privileges as 
by custom devolve upon him, and are enjoyed by a 
presiding officer. In his absence the Vice-President — 
shall preside. In the absence of the Vice-President a 
pro tempore Chairman shall be appointed on nomination, 
the Secretary putting the question, 


Szo. 8. The Secretary shall keep a full and just 
record of the proceedings of the Association and of the 
Board of Directors; shall conduct such correspondence 
as the Directors may assign, and shal] have his records 
present at all meetings of the Association and of the 
Board of Directors. In his absence a Secretary pro 
tempore may be appointed. 


Src. 9, The Treasurer shall receive and hold in safe 
keeping all moneys paid to the Association: shall ex- 
pend the same in accordance with the orders of the 
Secretary, countersigned by the President. He ghall 
render an account to the Board of Directors prior to 
each meeting of the Association. 


Seo. 10. The Board of Directors shall have power to 
fill all vacancies in their own body. Shall have in 
charge the general interests of the Association. 
make all necessary arrangements for its meetings, and 
shall do all i in their power to render it @ a usctal organiza 
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MEETINGS. 


- §xc. 11, A meeting shall be held annually, The place 
and time of meetings shall be determined by the Board 
_ of Directors. 


Src. 12. The Board of Directors shall hold a regular 
meeting at the place, and two hours before the time of 
the assembling of Association, and immediately after 

the adjournment of the same. 


SxEo, 13. Special meetings may be held at such other 
times and places as the Board may determine. 


BY-LAWS. 


“a Src. 14. By-Laws not inconsistent with this Constitu- 
___ tion may ke adopted by a two-thirds vote of the Asso- 
ciation. 

" AMENDMENTS. 

Sxc. 15. This Constitution may be amended at a regu- 
lar meeting by a vote of three-fourths of the members 
present, providing the amendment was proposed the 

-. previous day. 

: BY-LAWS. ¥ 


A representative of any industry or manufacturer of 
food may address any meeting of the Association with 
the consent of two-thirds of the members present. 

A permanent organization was effected by the elec- 
tion of the following officers and Directors : 


H. CO. Txom, Commissioner of Wisconsin. .President. 
Lovrsoy Jounsoy, Pres, Elgin Board of Trade, 


Vice-President, 
3 FB. A. DertuicK, Commissioner of Ohio. . Secretary. 
H. D, SHeRMAN, Commissioner of Iowa. . Treasurer. 


: DIRECTORS. 


J. K. Brown, Commissioner of New York; W. J. 
Ives, Commissioner of Minnesota; Prof. H. A, Weber, 
| Ohio State Chemist. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a committee 
to report a Pure Food Bill to the Association. 

Prof. W. L. Ebberman, Minnesota State Chemist ; 
Col, Littler, President National Butter and Cheese As- 
sociation; Henry Talcott, Assistant Commissioner of 
Ohio. . 

The Bill reported by the above Committee was pub- 
lished in the last issue of the AMERICAN ANALYST, in 
full, 
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TRADE-MARKS. 
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SOME INTERESTING DECISIONS BY THE UNITED STATES 
COURTS, 


( Continued.) 


The ground upon which Courts of Equity (independ- 
ent of statute) restrain the infringement of a trade-mark 
is, the protection of the public against the sale of the 
goods of one manufacturer misrepresented as being 
those of another. Where it did not appear whether the 
public would be misled, the cause was referred to a mas- 
ter to report whether such was the fact. : 

1st Cire, (Me.), 1872, Osgood vs, Allen, 1 
Holmes, 185; 6 Am. L, T. 20; 7 Am. L. Rey. 
568. : 


A Court of Equity will restrain the fraudulent imita- 
tion of a package and label, notwithstanding that they 
do not technically constitute a trade-mark, where the 
‘ public are misled by them into purchasing the goods of 
; the imitator, supposing them to be those of the original 


- 


x 
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manufacturer. 


4th Cire. (Md.), 1880, 1 Fed. Rep., 24; 4 
Hughes, 239; 9 Rep., 603. 


Fraudulent Competition.—No one is entitled to use 
the sign, label or name of another, whether it consti- 
tutes a trade-mark or not, so as to deceive the public, 
and thereby divert from such other any portion of a 
- posed in such sign, label or mark, “ 

“Sl Coleman vs. Flavel, Sawyers R. S, R. 220. 


Where a deception is practised upon the public by 
one who uses or imitates the trade mark of another with 
a fraudulent intent to recommend to purchasers an 
article similar in appearance to one already made and 
favorably known in the market, an injunction will read- 
ily be granted to restrain it. 

7th Cire. (Ind.), 1849; 4 McLean, 516; 7 
West, L. J., 59. 

Where a manufacturer has applied a peculiar and dis- 
tinetive label to designate his goods, and has used it so 
that his goods have become identified by it, equity will 
restrain another dealer from adopting and using one so 
similar as likely to confuse purchasers exercising ordi- 
nary caution. 

Cire. Ct, (Md.), 1886, 26 Fed. Rep., 410. 

The general rule is to enjoin where the imitation is so 
close that, by the form, marks, contents, words, or their 
special arrangement, or by the general appearance of 
the infringing device, purchasers, exercising ordinary 
caution, are likely to be misled into buying the article 
bearing it, for the genuine one. 

Supreme Court, 1877, McLean vs. Fleming, 
96 U. S., 245. 


Though the mere form of a package should not be 
deemed a trade-mark, yet similarity in form, color, 
mode of tying, and wording of lubel, taking together, 
may well operate to deceive purchasers, and therefore 
deserves to be enjoined as a simulation of trade-mark. 
Form of package may be important as one element in 
this combination, 


2 Cire. (N. Y.), 1878, Frese vs. Bachof, 14; 
Blatch., 432. 


The following propositions have become settled: 1. 
A Court of Equity will enjoin unlawful competition in 
trade, by means of a simulated label, or of the appro- 
priation of a name; as where the defendant appropriates 
the name of a hotel conducted by the plaintiff, or imi- 
tates his label upon preparations. The ground of inter- 
ference in this class of cases is fraud. 

3 Sand., 752; 21 Cal, 448; 10 Abb, Pr., 
264; 28 How. Pr., 120; 2 Bosw., 1; 2 Beav., 
448; 2 BR. 1., 566; 39 Conn., 450, 


Proprietors of a trade-mark may have an injunction 
against competitors who sell an imitation of their trade- 
marks sufficiently close to be mistaken for them, though 
the imitation extends only to the name of the place 
where the goods are made. 
that defendant intended to deceive their purchasers is 
not necessary ; proof that consumers of the goods gen- 
erally may be injured by the deception is enough. 


Cireuit Court (Ill.), 1885, Southern White 
Lead Co. vs. Cary; 25 Fed. Rep., 125. 


An injunction should be granted if the defendants 
adopt their brand for the purpose of selling their goods 
as and for the goods of the complainant, or for the pur- 
pose of enabling others to do so, and the complainant 
has been injured or is likely to be injured thereby. In 
such case it will not be sufficient for the defendants to 
show that no deception is in fact practised on those 
with whom they deal personally; but an injunction will 
be granted if consumers to whom the goods are in- 
tended to be resold are or may be deceived. 


Southern White Lead Co. vs. Cary, 25 F., 125. 


Intent to Deceive and Mislead.—-If the resemblance is 
such that not only to plainly suggest an intention to de- 
ceive, but is calculated to mislead, the public, who are 
purchasers of the article, and thus to injure the sale of 
the goods of the proprietor of the: original device, the 
injured party is entitled to redress. 

Humphrey’s Specific H. M. Co. vs. Wenz, 14 
F., 250, Labels. 

Where a label is plainly copied from a former label 
by design, and its general effect is such as to deceive an 
ordinary observer, it is an infringement. 

Hostetter vs, Adams, 10 F., 838. 


(Zo be continued.) 


In such cases, evidence | 


THE DEADLY CIGARETTE. 


HEROIC TREATMENT. 


Down in Birmingham, Ala., recently, a fourteen- 
year-old boy asked a comrade, who was two years 
older, fora cigarette. The latter said he had none, and 
when the younger playfully called him a liar he shot 
him dead. To call a person a liar is considered a 
mortal offence in Alabama, but we don’t think 
he died for that. His older and more experienced 
friend shot him to cure him of the detestable habit 
of cigarette smoking. He had doubtless remon- 
strated with him time and again, and urged him 
to give up cigarettes, but without avail, and to save 
him from the lamentable effects of such a practice by a 
boy in his teens he mercifully shot him. Still, this is 
only our theory.—TZexas Siftings. 


BRIEF, BUT POINTED. 


Little Johnny Day lies here, 
He neither cries nor frets ; 
He had just reached his thirteenth year— 
Cigarettes. ; 
———+4 


FRUSTRATING FRAUD. 


ANOTHER TRADE-MARK DECISION IN FAVOR OF MESSRS, 
LEA & PERRINS. 


The United States Courts have again been appealed to 
for protection of the public against the fraud of vile im- 
itators. A notorious gang of label imitators, known as 
the Levy gang, made a concerted attempt to flood the 
market with bogus Worcestershire sauce in Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, Chicago, and Boston. They had electro- 
plates of a colorable imitation of the Lea & Perrins 
Worcestershire sauce label, and a bottle mould, and 
were just about to begin operations, when, last week, 
Messrs. Lea & Perrins’ lawyers in the several cities 
above named, made such a vigorous assault upon them 
with a injunction and other legal batteries, that they 
thought discretion the wisest course, and surrendered 
the bogus plates. Thisis the twelfth or thirteenth at- 
tempt to counterfeit this label, but owing to the deter- 
mined watchfulness of the American representatives of 
Lea & Perrins, they have all been frustrated. It costs 
labor and money to protect a label, but desirable goods 
always will be the objects of imitation. 

tt 

MAYONNAISE.—The real mayonnaise dressing is sim- 
plicity itself, but unless you have all the conditions 
necessary to success and a clever assistant I would not 
advise you to attempt it, says the Herald. The shallow 
plate in which you mix it, the oil and eggs must be very 
cold. Delmonico uses one egg yolk for a pint of oil. 
Break the yolk into the dish and stir with a fork always 
in one direction; add the oil, drop by drop, and as you 
see it separates from the egg add no more until it thor- 
oughly amalgamates. When about four tablespoonfuls 
of oil have been added, let your assistant, who has 
been dropping the oil, add a pinch of the seasonings 
—mustard, salt and pepper—but as you value your 
sauce do not by any means stop Stirring, and that al- 
ways in the same direction. Let him also add a few 
drops of lemon juice or vinegar, and continue in this 
order until the oil is all used. 


How anp WHEN TO DRINK WATER.—According to 
Dr. Leuf, when water is taken into the full or partly 
full stomach, it does not mingle with the food, as we are 
taught, but passes along quickly between the food and 
lesser curvative toward the pylorus, through which it 
passes into the intestines. The secretion of mucus by 
the lining membrane is constant, and during the night a 
considerable amount accumulates in the stomach; some 
of its liquid portion is absorbed, and that which remains 
is thick and tenacious. If food is taken into the stom- 
ach when in this condition it becomes coated with this 
mucus, and the secretion of the gastric juice and its ac- 
tion are delayed. These facts show the value of a gob- 
let of water before breakfast. This washes out the 
tenacious mucus, and stimulates the gastric glands to 
secretion. In old and feeble persons water should not 
be taken cold, but it may be with great advantage taken 
warm orhot. This removal of the accumulated mucus 
from the stomachis probably one of the reasons why tak- 
ing soup at the beginning of a meal has been found so 
beneficial. 


. ing sleep and during hypnosis. 


EW BOOKS, 


Tae PsycHoLocy or ATTENTION. By Th. Ribot, Pro- 
fessor of Comparative and Experimental Psychol- 
ogy at the College of France. Authorized Trans- 
lation. Chicago; Open Court Publishing Co. 


A celebrated French critic has characterized the 
monograph of M. Ribot upon the Psychology of Atten- 
tion as the most remarkable production of the philo- 
sophical press of Franee for the year of 1889. M. Ribot, 
who, in his own country, may be regarded as the in- 
augurator of modern psyolcgical research, is the editor 
of the foremost philosophical review of the continent, 
the Revue Philosophique. His works upon the Diseases 
of Will, of Memory, and of Persovality, are universally 
known. The investigations of M. Ribot are confined, in 
the present work, to the mechanism of attention. And 
first of spontaneous attention, the mechanism of which 
is a mechanism of motion; it is a motion of the muscles. 
That which, in general, is regarded as manifestation of 
attention is in reality its indispensable fundament, as, 
for instance, the phenomena of respiration, the move- 
ment of the muscles, the face, ete. ; attention, in fact, is 
nothing more than the subjective aspect of the physical 
manifestations that express it. M. Ribot then proceeds 
to Voluntary Attention, which is a product of art, of 
education, of civilization ; he shows that voluntary at- 
tention acts upon muscles and through muscles only, 
and investigates the so-called phenomena of inhibition 
or the arrest of movements; he examines into the 
genesis of general ideas, points out the tendency to mo- 
tion in them, and finally deals with the feeling of effort 
we experience in being attentive. Lastly, he discusses 
the morbid forms of attention—the most interesting 
chapter of the book ; treating of distraction, hypochon- 
dria, the manifold and fantastic forms of fixed ideas, 
crotchets, notions, etc., ecstasy, with historical illustra- 
tions, attention in maniacs and idiots, and attention dur- 
The subject of the me- 
chanism of attention, hitherto, has nowhere been treated 
of with fullness and scientific accuracy ; it has received 
at the hands of psychologists but cursory mention, and, 
practizally, been neglected. It has been the object of 
M. Ribot to fill this gap. 


HISTORICAL ERAS. 


HOW ALL NATIONS IN ALL AGES HAVE COMPUTED 
TIME. 


Tue Era of the OLYMPIADS, named from the games 
that occurred every fifth year at the city of Olympia, in 
Hlis, is the most ancient and celebrated method of com: 
puting time. It was first instituted in the 776th year 
before Christ; and consisted of a revolution of four 
years. .The first year of Christ is usually con- 
sidered to correspond with the first year of the 195th 
Olympiad. The computation by Olympiads ceased after 
the 205th Olympiad, ia the year of Christ 440. The 
Era of Rome begins with the foundation of that city, 
which it is pretty definately ascertained occurred in the 
year B, OC, 753, The CaristsAN Hra commenced on the 
Ist day of January, in the middle of the fourth year of 
the 194th Olympiad, the 753d of the building of Rome, 
This era was first used about the year 527 by Dionisius, 
a Roman abbot. It was not adopted in Italy until the 
sixth century; and though first used in France in the 
seventh, it was not universally accepted there until 
about the eighth century. In England i was adopted 
in the eighth century, and the Council of Chelsea, in 
July 816, directed that hereafter bishops should date 
their acts from the year of the incarnation. In Spain the 
Christian era was not uniformly used in public instru- 
ments until after the middle of the fourteenth century, 
nor in Portugal until about the year 1415. In the 
Eastern empire and in Greece, it was not universal un- 
til after the capture of Constantinople, in 1453. The 
JULIAN Era was the reformation of the Roman calen- 


dar by Julius Cxesar, who ordained that the year of 
Rome 707 should consist of fifteen months, forming al- 
together 445 days; that the ensuing year, 708, should 
be composed of 365 days; and that every fourth year 
should contain 366 days. Julius Czesar also divided the 
months into the number of days they at present con- 
tain. An error prevailed for thirty-seven years after 
the death of Julius Czesar, from reckoning every-third 
instead of every fourth year a leap-year, as if the year 
contained 365 days and 8 hours. When this mistake 
was detected, thirteen intercalations had occurred in- 
stead of ten, and the year consequently began three 
days too late. The calendar was, therefore, again cor- 
rected; and it was ordered that each of the ensuing 
twelve years should contain 365 days only, and that 
there should not be any leap-year until A. U. C. 760, or 
A. D. 7, From that time the years have been thus calcu- 
lated, with modifications that will be noted further on, 

and the Roman year has been adopted by all Christian 
nations, though after the sixth century, it became 
usual to date from the birth of Christ. The INDICTIONS 
were cycles of fifteen years, instituted by Constantine, 
A. D. 312, and which took the place of the Olympiads. 
This system of computation was much used in the ec- 
clesiastical chronology of the middle ages, in France, 
Germany, England and Italy. After the twelfth century 
the Indiction was rarely mentioned. The ALEXAN- 
DRIAN Era of the creation of the world was fixed at 
5502 years before Christ; so that A. D. I. corresponds 
with the Alexandrian year of the creation 5503. This 
computation was continued until the year A. D. 284; 

but io A. D. 285 ten years were subtracted. The Hra 
of AnTIocH fixed the creation at B.C. 5492. After 
285, however it coincided with the Alexandrian era. 
The Era of CONSTANTINOPLE, which was adopted in 
that city before the middle of the seventh century, 
likewise commences with the creation of the world, which 
is assigned to B. C. 5508. The Russians followed this 
calculation until the reign of Peter the Great, hay- 
ing received it from the Greek church, by which it 
is still used. The GrecIAN Era commences in the 
year of Rome 442, twelve years after the death of Alex- 
ander, B. C., 311. This era is still in use among almost 
all the people of the Levant. The Jews, when they be- 

came subject to the kings of Syria adopted it; and did 

not abandon it for the one uow used by them until 
within the last 400 years. By the Arabs it is still used. 
The CHSAREAN Era of Antioch was instituted in con- 
sequence of the victory of Pharsalia, gained by Julius 
Czesar in the year of Rome 706, and B.C. 48. The 
Era of Pisa, which was used in France in the twelfth 
century differed from our common era merely by pre- 

ceding it by one year. The Era of Spatn began at the 
conquest of that country by Auzustus, B. C., 38. It 
was adopted in Portugal, Africa and the southern pro- 
vinces of France. The era of Spain was abolished in 
Catalonia, in 1180; in Aragon, in 1350; in Valencia, 
1353; and in Castile, in 1393; but it prevailed in Por- 
tugal as late as 14115, or 1422, The Ha of DiosnEesraN 
dates from August 29th A. D., 284, the day when Dio- 
clesian was proclaimed emperor. In consequence of 
his persecutions it is also called tha Hra of Martyrs. 
It was generally used by Curistian writers until the ia- 
troduction of the Christian era, in the sixth century, 
and it is still used by the Ethiopians and Copts. The 
Era of Tur Heerra dates from the flight of Mahomet 
from Mecca to Medina, on the 15th or 16th of July A. 
D. 622. The Era of ABRAHAM began October Ist B. OC. 
2016. The Hra of NaBonassaR began February 26th 
B. C, 147, It continued until the death of Alexander 
the Great, and was thence brought down to the reign 
of Antonius Pius. The Era of Tyre began B. C. 125, 
in the year of Rome 628, and in the 186th of the Seleu- 
cidae or Grecian Era. The ActIATIo Era was founded on 
the battle of Actium, which rendered Augustus master 
of the Roman Empire, on the 24 or 3d of September 
A. U. 0. 723. The Romans began this era on January 
Ist, A. U. C. 724. In Egypt it began in the same year 


as the battle, August 29th, and prevailed until the reign 
of Dioclesian. 


The Greeks of Antioch began this era ' the N.S. — 


on the Ist of September, and it continned to be used by 


them as late as the ninth century. The Era of Avaustus 


began in the year of Rome 727, twenty-seven years be- 
fore the Christian era. The ARMENIAN Era began A. D. 
552, the period when the Armenian Council confirmed 
the condemnation of the council of Chalecedonia, which 
was pronounced in A. D. 536. It continued in use until 
about 1330, when the Armenians became reconciled 
with the Latin church, and adopted the Julian year. 
The Persian -Hra began on the accession of King 
Yezdegird to the throne of Persia, June 16th A. D. 632, 
The Persian year was readjusted in A. D. 1075, and the 
system continues to the present time. The JEWISH Hra 
was adopted in the fifteenth century, ,The Jews date 
from the creation of the world, which they consider to 
have tiken place 3760 years and 3 months before the 
commencement of the Christian era, The Cainese Era 
begins B. C. 2277, but since the year 163 B.C. Chinese 
writers have dated the year from the accession of the 
reigning emperor. Chinese chronology, however, em- 
bodies numerous complicated features. The Hinpu Era 
is similarly complicated and its elucidation has given 
rise to much controversy. The current era—the fourth 
—0of the world’s existence, the Kali yug, began B. C. 
3101. The Frencu Repusiic Era began September 
22d,1792. The Republican Calendar was first used on 
the 26th of November, 1793, and was discontinued De- 
cember 31st, 1805 when the Gregorian was resumed. 
The foregoing are the most imp rtant historical eras in 
which the readers of the AMERICAN ANALYST are likely 
to be interested. There are others, relating to various 
celebrated individuals, such as the Calendar of the 
Positivist School founded by Comte, but all these are 
limited to the use of their respective followers. John 
Morris, of this city, the president of the Eccentric Club, 
has suggested the adoption in this country of the 
AMERICAN Hra, to begin at the year 1776.° According 
to that scheme the World’s Fair of 1892 would be held 
in 116 A. I, The subject thus cursorily discussed is, in: 
fact, of extensive proportions sufficient in all its ramifica- 
tions to form a volume, Its most important features of 


‘historical significance; however, have been condensed 


in this article, and it only remains to explain briefly the 

system by which in modern days the divisions of time 

are constructed, known as the Gregorian Calendar. The 

Roman leap-year mentioned above in relation to the — 
Julian Era was called bissextile, because the month of 
March contained two days each called the sixth day of 
March. This extra day in time began to be added to 
the end of February, The first month prior to Ozsar’s 
time was March, and hence September was the seventh 
month, October the eighth, November the ninth, and 
December the tenth, as the names imply. We have 
retained these names, although they have lost their 
former significance. The average Julian year, however, 
wasinerror. In consequence of being toolong it gradually 
fell behind the true year. In the time of Pope Gregory 
XUL. the variation of the Julian year from the true year, 
amounted to ten days. Gregory rectified the calendar, 
and immediately all the Catholic countries abandoned 
the old style (0. 'S.), as it is called, and adopted the 
new style (N. S.), This is the rule proposed by Gregory : 
The years are denominated from the birth of Christ, 
according to one chronological determination of that 
event. very year whose number js not divisible by 4, 
without a remainder, consists of 365 days; every year — 
which is so divisible, but is not divisible by 100, of 366 
days; every year divisible by 100, but not by 400, 


again of 365 days, and every year divisible by 400 again © 
of 366 days. Therefore in every 400 years there will 
be three days less than in the old style, for there are 
three of the century years by the new style common 
years, which under the O. 8. would have been leap 
years. The change from the old to the new style took 
place after the 4th October, 1582. Ten days were 
omitted, and the day which under the O. S. would have 
been 5th October, 1582, under the N. 8. was called 15th 
October, 1582. Protestant countries did not immedi- 
ately adopt the N. S., but they have gradually all fallen 
into line. 
n still adhere to the 0. S., and 
their year is now twelve days behind the year of 


Pe 


. The countries in which the Groek Church is __ 
the established religion 
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NATIONAL FISH CULTURE. 


WHAT THE UNITED STATES FISH COMMISSIONERS 
ARE DOING. 


In an officiai report which Col. McDonald, the govern- 
ment Fish Commissioner, is preparing for publication, 
considerable space will be devoted to considering the 
special claims of the carp. This fish is an immigrant, an 
assisted one at that; sixty-five of the family were 
brought over at Government expense from Bohemia in 
1875, and already the carp—through the reproductive 
efforts of these original pilgrims—has become one of the 
most plentifuland widely distributed food fishes in this 
country. In some States of the Union the business of 
propagating carp artifically has grown to be an impor- 

» tant industry—for example, in the vicinity of Denver, 
Col., where they are raised by thousands to marketable 
size in the reservoirs constructed for purposes of irriga- 
tion, All over Germany the rearing of carp as a food 
supply has been prosecuted for ever so long on an en- 
ormous scale. One place Colonel McDonald mentions 
where he found five thousand acres devoted to grow- 
ing this kind of fish for the Hamburg market. Carp in 
the fatherland are looked upon as a product of the land 
just as much as corn, wheat or potatoes; they are even 
concerned to an important extent in the rotation of 
crops; for the farmer, haying devoted certain of his 
acres for a term of years to an overflow produced by 
damming a stream—thus being enabled to maintain a 
carp pond—destroys the dam as soon as he finds that 
the fish are begining to do not very well, drains off the 
water and ploughs the freshly-exposed soil for the 
planting of vegetables. According to the demand the 
carp are drawn from the ponds and sent to the fish 
dealers who sell them alive. The consumers pick out 
the fish they want, swimming around in the tanks, and 
the dealer either kills them and has them delivered 
-dead, or wraps them in damp cloths, putting a scrap of 
bread soaked in beer into the mouth of each, so that 
they may be killed like chickens upon being received. 
Of course they are not good to eat while they are 
spawning, and so, in order to prevent their being un- 
salable at any season, a number of pike-perch are put. 
into each pond to keep the carp continually stirred up 
and annoyed to such an extent that excitement will dom- 
inate the instinct of reproduction, and they will not 
spawn atall. To eat the minnows which otherwise 
would fatten upon the food intended for the carp, black 
bass, imported for the purpose from America, are placed 
inthe German ponds. A certain number of the fish 
are planted by the carp-farmer to.each acre of a pond 
newly stocked, just as so many seeds would be sown, 
avd the result inthe shape of marketable produce is 
figured upon with equal exactness, The work which 
the Fish Commission hasong regarded as the most im- 
portant of all, however, concerns shad. Its labors in 
behalf of that fish were begun in 1880, when the shad 
‘fisheries were threatened with exhaustion ; and, owing 
to their efforts, the yearly catch of shad has been 
doubled within the last nine years, At present the 
commission is supplying the shad-producing waters in 
this country with 150,000,010 newly hatched shad an- 
nually. In 1880 the shad was unknown on the west 
coast of the United States ; 300,000 ‘fry ” altogether 
were sent out there—or about as many as would be 
used to plant a single tributary of the Potomac, and al- 
ready the shad has become a common fish in the States 
bordering on the Pacific. It has made its way steadily 
northward from Sacramento River, where it was origi- 
nally introduced, until at last accounts it had reached 
Alaska, stillon its way in shoals toward the North 
Pole. Inthe East the great shad propagating grounds 

wused by the Fish Commission are the Susquehanna, 
‘Potomac, and Delaware Rivers. The eggs needed for 
hatching are all taken from fish caught for market, 
Fishermen are paid at the rate of $20 a million for eggs, 
‘Which are either taken by the Commission's own ‘men 

mi or es the. fishermen themselves.. As the fish are taken 


from the nets the operators pick out the females and 
by passing their hand over them expel the roes, the 
eggs being emptied into glass jars. The milt from 
the male fish is poured in like manner upon the eggs, 
to render them fertile, and that is all there is to the 
business. By expert hands it can be done with surpris- 
ing rapidity. So as to gave expense, the Commission has 
done its best to educate the fishermen of the Potomac 
to do this work themselves, and.with such success that 
now more than half of the eggs derived from the Poto- 
mac are obtained and delivered, ready impregnated, by 
the fishermen, who find no small profit in this new ap- 
plication of their industry. The average shad yields 
25,000 eggs. Of course a roe shad does not sell for 
quite as much without the roe. The Commission, upon 
receiving a batch of eggs, places them in jars through 
which water constantly flows, and within twenty-four 
hours all the bad eggs and other refuse have been 
washed away ; if those remaining are fertile—that is, in 
condition to hatch out—their good condition will be ap- 
parent under the microscope, and thereupon they are 
measured in graduated receptacles and paid for. The 
eggs in the jars, continually agitated by a current of 
water intended to simulate the flow of a natural stream, 
hatch out in from four to twelve days, according to 
temperature. Hither the eggs are shipped on the Com- 
mission’s cars to various points for distribution—fre- 
quently being hatched while in transit—or they are 
first hatched out and the new-born fish put into the 
rivers, The bulk of the shad distribution isin the shape 
offry. Some shad are grown to finger-lengths before 
being let loose, being brought up in a six-acre pond 
near the monument. The next fish of importance, from 
the Commissioner’s point of view, is the white fish of 
the Great Lakes, and, so faras it is concerned the work 
is directed mainly to the keeping up of the supply, 
which would otherwise be quickly depleted by the 
fisheries. Eggs are taken from the fish newly caught, 
as with shad, many being brought in by fishermen, 
They are transferred to the hatcheries at Sandusky, 
Northville, Alpena and Duluth, for turning into fry, 
which are let loose in the waters. A new and superb 
station is being erected by the Commission at Put-in 
Bay, at the head of Lake Erie, where in future will be 
done all the collecting of the requisite eggs from that 
great spawning-ground, for distribution to the hagching 
stations. As for thesalmon, the work of the Fish Com- 
mission is directed to the keeping up of the fisheries of 
the New England rivers and to the maintaining of the 
great commercial fisheries of the Pacific. In Maine 
there are two kinds of salmon to be looked after—the 
Penobscot salmon that comes up from the river each 
year, and the landlocked salmon, which is only found 
in afew of the Maine lakes. Up to within two years 
of the present time, the attention of the Commission has 
been devoted to the hatching and distribution of fry ; 
but now it has gone into the business of raising salmon. 
Last year ninety-two thousand such fingerling Penob- 
scot salmon were planted, as well as a great number of 
the landlocked variety, not to mention millions of eggs 
distributed among the State commissions and elsewhere. 
On the west coast thirteen million salmon fry a few 
weeks ago were distributed in the twelyemonth, the 
salmon required for eggs being arrested in their passage 
up the streams by “racks,” which permitted the water 
to flow through, but detained the fish. The McCloud 
River station keeps up the supply of salmon in the 
Sacramento and its tributaries, while the station on the 
Clacquemine Riyer provides for the Columbia River 
basin ; and thus the west coast is supplied with salmon, 
For the propagation of cod the main station is at Glou- 
cester, Mass. Last year sixty million cod fry were 
thrown into the waters at ebb tide and carried out to 
sea. Of course most of these young cod, as is the case 
with all fry, are gobbled up before they have a chance 
to grow; but the Commission estimates that it is sup- 
plying the loss by fishery depletion if three per cent. of 
the fry distributed arrive at adult age. The station at 
Wood’s Holl, Mass., has deyoted. much attention to the 
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study of the life-history of the cod. The trout propa- 
gated by the Fish Commission are mainly intended for 
distribution in the Rocky Mountain region, to which 
they are apparently best adapted. Not only the trout of 
the east coast, but also the trout of the west coast of the 
United States—the two quite different fishes—and even 
the European trout, expressly imported, are reared by 
the Commission. The European trout is not so pretty as 
the American variety, but much more gamey; it will 
never rise to a fly that has touched the water long 
enough to be wet. The great station for trout-hatching 
is now in process of construction at Leadville, Col. The 
Commission has been distributing 220,000 yearling trout 
annually.- An industry which the Fish Commission has 
only recently developed, concerns the collection of the 
indigenous fishes of the Mississippi Valley, which, after 
the floods, are annually left in overflow ponds on the 
lowland, where they must die when the water dries up. 
But the agents of the Commission draw those ponds 
with seines, select the breeding fish of such varieties as 
the bass, the rock-bass, the pickerel, the perch, and the 
spotted cat-fish, and, conveying them to the railways, 
ship them all over the interior States. The fish not de- 
sired are thrown back into the rivers. Thus these over- 
flow ponds are madeto serve as natural hatching. 
grounds, very economically. 
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CRIMINAL CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


A GRAND JURY TAKES THE SUBJECT IN HAND. 


In Syracuse, nN Y., January 15th, the G-and Jury of 
Onondaga County made this presentment azainst Chris. 
tian Scientists and Faith-Cure Healers : 

Whereas, It is notorious that in the city of Syracuse 
there are many persons engaged in the practice of medi- 
cine who have in no manner complied with the statutes 
of this State; and 

Whereas, By such practice the health and welfare of 


‘our community is greatly imperilled; be it therefore 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of the Grand Jury that 
the District Attorney of this county owes it as a duty to 
the people to request the aid of the medical societies of 
the city and county in searching out all such illegal 
practitioners, as the laws of the State provide: 

There have been several deaths in Syracuse recently 
traceable to the neglect of proper medical attention con- 
sequent on belief in these irrational methods. The evil 
has ceased to be an absurdity, as at first, and demands 
summary treatment for its extinction. 

—- to -- 


Five Ways To CurE a Cotp.—1. Bathe the feet in 
hot water and drink a pint of hot lemonade. Then 
sponge with salt water and remain in a warm room. 

2. Bathe the face in very hot water every five minutes 
for an hour. 

3. Snuff up the nostrils hot salt water every three hours 

4, Inhale ammonia or menthol. 

5. Take four hours’ active exercise in the open air. 

The Medical News, which recommends the above, says 
that summer colds are the worst of all colds oftentimes, 
as it is then very difficult to protect one’s self properly. 
A ten-grain dose of quinine will usually break up a cold 
in the beginning. Anything that will set the blood 
actively in circulation will do it, whether it be drugs or 
the use of a bucksaw. 


Grakrot, A New SwepisH Expiosive.—A Swedish 
Engineer, J. W. Skoglund, has invented a new ex~ 
plosive, which has been accepted for trials at the fleet. 
According to the official reports, the gray powder has 
been used with 25 milimeter as well as with Norden- 
felt’s machine guns. The former, with 70 per cent. of 
the new powder against 100 per cent. (or the usual 
charge) of ordinary powder, gives 33 per cent. greater 
initial velocity, without the pressure in the gun being 
increased more than 5 per cent. With 62 per cent, 
(ordinary charge weight) of gray powder, the initial 
velocity was increased 24 per cent. without any per- 
ceptible increase in pressure. With a change of 74 per 
cent. (ordinary charge weight) the intitial velocity was 
increased 40 per cent. without the gun being subject to 
any undue pressure.. With regard to the important 
question of smokelessness, the report states that while 
with Nordenfelv’s machine guns smoke of ordinary 
powder remains for twenty-five seconds, the gray 
powder only leaves a transparent steam, which is only 
visible for tive seconds.’ 
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AMERICAN ANALYST. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRAOTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
‘LADY READERS OF THE ‘“‘ AMERIOAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
January. 
Muat.—Beef, mutton, pork, veal. 
POULTRY AND GAME.—Chicken, duck, turkey, geese, 
rabbit, hare, partridge, pheasant, wild fowl, pigeons. 
Fisu.—Brill, curp, cod, eels, 
dock, oysters, lobsters, smelt. 


salmon, whiting, had- 


VEGETABLES.—Brocoli, beet, cabbage, carrots, celery, 
onions, parsnips, turnips. 

Frouits.—Apples, pears, oranges, bananas, lemons, 
nuts. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 

CanNnED PEA Sour.—Mash a can of peas through a 
colander and add them to a quart of milk that is boiling 
over the fire. Season with pepper and salt and thicken 
with four teaspoonfuls of flour rubbed in an ounce of 
butter. Serve with croutons. 


CrouToNs.—Cut some baker’s bread into thin slices 
and butter them slightly ; cut them into dices and bake 
to a light brown in a rather slow oven so that they may 
become thoroughly dried. 


SWEETBREAD Pix.—Cut some sweetbreads which have 
been parboiled, into two or three pieces and let them 
stew for fifteen minutes in a little white stock, with a 
small white onion chopped fine, a piece of butter rolled 
in flour, pepper and salt to taste, and a dozen mush- 
rooms. Put them into a pie dish with some asparagus 
tops, forcemeat balls, and hard boiled eggs. Lay slices 
of bacon on the top; bake until the paste is done 
enough. 


VANILLA CREAM BLANCO MANGE.—Pour a little warm 
water over an ounce of gelatine and let it dissolve over 
the fire. Sweeten a quart of cream, flavor with vanilla 
and whip it light. Strain the gelatine on the cream, wet 
molds with cold water, fill them with the cream and set 
in away to get cold. 


To SERVE Cotp Roast BEEF, chop the beef up finely 
and put a layer of the beef and a layer of stewed toma- 
toes, then a layer of cracker dust, and put in alternate 
layers of each until all is in; season with salt and pep- 
per and bits of butter and then put a layer of cracker 
dust oyer the top; add a little water and bake a nice 
brown on-top. 


Rice Murrins.—One pint sifted flour, two heaping 
teaspoonfuls Horsford’s baking powder, and a little salt. 
Thoroughly mix together; then add one cupful cold 
boiled rice, two eggs, one tablespoonful butter and 
enough sweet milk to make a thick batter. Bake im- 
mediately. 


PIGEONS WITH RICE AND TOMATOES.—Sautez a couple 
of pigeons in butter; peel three large good tomatoes, 
cut them in four and add to pigeons. While they are 
cooking fry in butter two minced onions until they are 
brown, then add two tablespoonfuls picked rice; warm 
this for two or three minutes, then add a pint of clear 
bouillon and let it cook for twenty minutes. Take out 
the pigeons and add the rice, and serve. 


OystER Macaroni—Lay a layer of macaroni straight 
in a baking dish, sprinkle over it pepper, salt and bits 
of butter, then add a layer of oysters. So alternate un- 
til the dish is full. Mix some cracker dust with an egg 
and spread over the top and bake. 


—+—* 


LARGE CAvEs.—T wo caves capable of holding 200,- 
000 men each have just been discovered in Australia. 


Tae MILD Winrrr.—Grasshoppers, as lively and 
contented as in harvest time, were to be seen last week 
in Manheim, Pa., and Wellsburg, W. Va. 


FRYING. 


AN IMPORTANT BRANCH OF COOKING IMPERFECTLY 
UNDERSTOOD. 


Frying is an important part of the cook’s art, and frying 
is just the thing that in a good many pastry cooks, 
where dinners, etc. are provided, is done particularly 
badly. The following hints are taken from a contem- 
porary: When fat is hot enough to fry with, itis ata 
temperature between 345 degs, Fahr. and 400 degs. 
Fahr., and closes the pores and carbonizes the exterior 
of the object, so that no fat is absorbed. The direc- 
tions herewith are for frying by the first process, Use 
a pan large enough, so that the fat—lard or oil—will 
immerse the article to be fried. If you use the wire 
basket, made for lifting articles out of fat without pierc- 
ing them with a fork, it is necessary to set the basket 
into the fat before itis heated. If you set the cold 
basket containing cold food into the heated fat there 
will be a sputtering sufficient to throw the food over the 
stove; the fat will also be cooled below the frying 
point. Fried articles should be laid for an instant on 
warm blotting paper when they are taken from the fat, 
that any adhering fat may be absorbed, A great deal 
of fish and other kinds of food is badly and wastefully 
cooked in consequence of the prevalence of a false the- 
ory of frying. It is evident that many domestic cooks 
(not hotel or restaurant cooks) have a vague idea that the 
metal plate forming the bottom of the frying pan should 
directly convey the heat of the fire to the fried sub- 
stance, and that the bit of butter or lard, or dripping 
put into the pan is used to prevent the fish from stick- 
ing to it, or to add to the richness of the fish by smear- 
ing its surface. The fact is, that the melted fat cooks 
by connections of heat, just as water does in the boiling 
of meat. . The fish, etc., should be completely immersed 
in a bath of melted fat or oil, and the turning over de- 


manded by the greased-plate theory unnecessary. Well- 


educated cooks understand this distinctly, and use a 
deeper vessel than our common frying-pau, charge this 
with a quantity of fat sufficient to cover the fish, which 
is simply laid upon a wire support or frying-basket, and 
left in the hot fat until the browning of its surface, or of 
the floyr or. bread-crumbs with which it is coated, indi- 
cates,the sufficiency of the cookery. At first sight the 
deep fat-bath appears extravagant, as compared with 
the practice of greasing the bottom of the pan with 
a little daub of fat, but you can easily prove the con- 
trary by cooking a weighed quantity of any kind of fish 
or cutlet, etc., in a weighed quantity of fat used as a 
bath, then weighing the fat that remains and subtract- 
ing the latter weight from the first, 40 determine the 
quantity consumed. If the frying be properly. performed 
and the quantity compared with that which is con- 
sumed by the method of merely greasing the pan-bot- 
tom, the bath-frying will be proved to be the more 
economical, as well as the more efficient method. The 
reason of this is simply that much or all of the fat is 
burnt or wasted when only a thin film is spread on the 
bottom of the pan, while no such waste occurs when 
the bath of fat is properly used. The temperature at 
which the dissociation of fat commences is below that 
required for delicately browning the surface of the fish 
itself, or of the flour or bread-crumbs, and therefore no 
fat is burnt away from the bath, as it is by the over- 
heated portions of a merely greased frying-pan; and as 
regards the quantity adhering to the fish itself, this may 
be reduced to a minimum by withdrawing it from the 
bath when the whole is uniformly at the maximum 
cooking temperature, and allowing the fluid fat to drain 
off at once. It may be supposed that by complete im- 
mersion of the fish in the fat-bath more fat will soak 
into it, but such is not the case; the water amid the 
fibres of the fish is boiling and driving out steam go ra- 


pidly that no fat can enter if the heat is well maintained 


to the last moment, and the frying not continued too 
long; . When: ooked on the greased plate, one side is. 


| fish to occupy the pores left vacuous by the condensing - 


steam, while the other is being heated from below. | 
The temperature of the fat-bath may be tested by the 


‘ordinary cook’s method, that of throwing into it a 


small piece of bread-crumb about the size ofa nut. If 
it frizzles and produces large bubbles of steam, the full 
temperature of frying in the hottest of fat is reached ; 
if it frizzles slightly and only gives out small steam- 
bubbles, you have the temperature demanded for slow 


‘frying.— Confectioner and Baker. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RED. 


THE ALLEGED EVOLUTION OF COLOR SENSITIVITY. 


To test the theory frequently met with, that in the i 
thirty centuries of civilization the human retina has de- 
veloped a gradually increasing color perception—the - 
homeric man seeing chiefly the red end of the spectrum, - 
and blue coming in much later—M. G. Pouchet compared 
the proportion of color epithets in types of the literature 
of various ages. He selected (i) a very recent work of 
M. ry, de Maupaussant on water, (2) “‘ Paul et Vir- ~ 
ginie," as typical of the beginning of the century, (3) 
Books I. and VII. of ‘‘Telemaque,” for the same 
reason, (4) Chapters XIV. to XXII. of the second book 
of ‘“Pantagruel,” taken at random from “ Rabelais,’’ 
and (5) a short romance, ‘‘l’Ane,” attributed to Lucian, 
(1) gave the following number, of color appellations ; 
White, 21 times; black, 14; gray, 3; brown, 4; all 
kinds of reds, 23 (including pure red—15) ; yellow, 5; 
green, 6; varieties of blue, 17 (in which pure blue oc- 
curs 12 times); and violet, 3 times; in all, 96 times. 
Taking only the primary colors, we have red, 26; blue, 
17; green, 6; yellow, 5; and violet, 3. (2), though 
more extended a work than (lL), gave the following; 
White, 13; black, 15; gray, 1; varieties of red, 11; 
varieties of blue, 7; of green, 8; yellow, 1; or red, 
11; green, 8; blue, 7; green, 2; blue, 1. (4) gives 
black; white, 3; red and varieties, 7; green, 2; blue, 
1. (5) gives but one name, red. The result is that 
writers show a marked tendency to describe red things, 
and this tendency holds good for all times. If we sur- 
vey the color impressions to which the retina is exposed, 
we find, first, a general brightness involving all colors— 
the blue of the sky, the reds of sunrise and sunset, the 
whites and grays of clouds; words expressive of. these 
abound. Considering next colors in which whiteness 
doés not enter, we find that a true violet is. ex- 
tremely rare in nature. Blue, too, is little fitted 
to be physiologically conspicuous as it presents 
itself in nature. Yellow is more extended, especi- 
ally on flowers, but it loses its individuality in a 
general whiteness. There remain green and red. ~ 
The reason why red has acquired so striking an 
effect is, that, owing to the preponderance of green, the 
red is conspicuous by contrast. Again, red, ag the 
color of the blood, as the symbol of fire, as the color first 
and most sought after in dyes, would soon acquire a 
moral and intellectual prominence that would lead to its 
frequent mention. The proper conclusion, then, is not 
that our ancestors were unable to see blue and its allied 
shades, but that they followed the natural tendency 
to describe what was prominent, and this coincides with 
the red.—Science.' 
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Natoure’s Minine Law.—There is a law ranning 
through all nature which is as unchangeable as the — 
laws. of the Medes and Persians, though half of the men 
who engage in mining appear to forget the fact. They 
appear to think that mining is a mystery—something 
outside of nature—something that is not governed by 
any law but the law of chance, and that he who shuts 
his eyes is just as likely to win as he who Bioriek 
carefully, methodically and skillfully. The fact is that 
nature never works by chance. Hvery deposit of ore 


that exists or ever did exist, was made in accordance Sey 
| with a law thatis just as unchangeable as the Jaw ; 
| which prevents Tae growing on: eeu 

:| necessarily cooling and the fat settling down into the | 


Record, Lonuon. ve 
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UNWHOLESOME FLOORS. 


A somewhat novel subject has been under considera- 
tion by the Royal Society, England, drawn out by com- 
munications made by medical investigators showing the 
results of their experiments as to the effect of floor 
deafening on the sanitary condition of dwelling-houses. 
It is shown by these investigators that this is a frequent 
source of pollution and vitiation of the air of dwelling- 
houses. The conclusion verifies the statement made 
some time ago by a German chemist, namely, that there 
exists nowhere in nature, not even in the neighborhood 
of human dwellings, a natural soil so highly contami- 


nated with nitrogenous organic substances and their 
_ decomposition products as the deafening material under 


‘the floor of dwelling-rooms. It appears that in 

Dundee the investigators examined various samples of 

the floor-deafening from several houses, and in their 
iy pares 
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chemical-and bacteriological examination of the speci- 
mens collected, it is shown that floor-deafening furnishes 
just the medium for the growth of micro-organisms, 
and gives off gases from putrefaction, provided the 
necessary factors—moisture, warmth and nitrogenous 
matter—are present. 


COLUMBIA UNKNOWN ON THE OCEAN. 


A interesting and especially instructive discussion of 


. the advantages to be derived from a protective tariff 


appears in the January number of of the North Ameri- 
can Review, in which the Hon. W. E. Gladstone appears 
as the advocate of Free Trade, and the Hon. J. G. 
Blaine as the champion of Protection. Without inquir- 
ing here into the relative merits of the positions main- 
tained by the two distinguished disputants there is one 
point brought ont in the argument that arrests the 
attention ot the American reader, irrespective of the 
general principles of which, with all its importance, it 
is merely a collateral issue. That is the contemptible 
attitude the United States occupy as a maritime nation. 
The recent Pan-American Congress has attracted wide 
attention to the possible advantages of a closer com- 
mercial relationship between the nations of North and 
South America, Take as an example the Argentine 
Republic which is growing with astonishing rapidity. 
Within the past eight years it has more than doubled its 
imports, andin 1888 it received 148,000 European immi- 
grants who are engaging in agriculture and stock 
raising and are purchasers of just such articles as the 
United States need markets for. The population of its 
capital, viz., Buenos Ayres, is over half a million, and 
last year 4,727 sailing vessels and 6,288 steamers 
entered its harbor, but not one bearing the United 
States flag. There are twenty-two steamship lines con- 
necting the city with Europe, but not one with the 
United States. Our mails, to reach Buenos Ayres, 
twice cross the Atlantic, being sent to England for 
transmission thence. Yet the country with which we 
have this slight connection is an American Republic, 
which last year imported $130,000,000 of manufactured 
goods, towards which our contribution was almost un- 
appreciable, In similar manner Chili imports $50,000,000 
annually, of Which we supply less than four per cent, 
Then, too, Brazil has a population of 12,000,000 and a 
foreign commerce in 1888 of $25,000,000. Her imports 
last year were $120,000,000, of which we supplied only 
$7,000,000. In view of these figures, relating to only 
three nations in the portion of the world nearest to our- 
selves, there is great significance in the declaration of 
Mr. Blaine that, if ‘‘since the Civil War the United 
States had spent in perfecting her shipping merely the 
annual interest on the great sum which Kngland has 
expended to protect her ocean traffic, American fleets 
would now be rivalling the fleets of England, as they 
rivalled them before the war, on every sea where the 
prospect of commercial gain iuvites the American flag. 
The failure of the United States to encourage and estab- 
lish commercial lines of American ships is in strange 


contrast with the zealous efforts made to extend lines of 
railways inside the country, even to the point of antici- 
pating the real needs of many sections. If all the 
advances to railway companies, together with the out- 
right gifts by towus, cities, counties, States and Nation 
be added together, the money value would not fall short 
of a thousand millions of dollars. No effort seems too 
great for our people when the interior of the country 
is to be connected with the seaboard. But when the 
suggestion is made to connect our seaboard with com- 
mercial cities of other countries by lines of steamships, 
the pubiic mind is at once disturbed by the cry of 
‘subsidy.’ We really feel as much afraid of protection 
at sea ag Mr. Gladstone is of protection on land. The 
positions of the American Congress and the English 
Parliament on this subject are precisely reversed. 
England has never been affrighted by the word subsidy, 
and, while we have stood still in impotent fear, she has 
taken possession of the seas by the judicious, and even 
the lavish, interposition of pecuniary aid. I have 
already said that the interest on the amount which 
England has paid for this object since she began it with 
great euergy, fifty years ago, would give all the stimuius 
needed for the rapid expansion of our commerce. Let 
it be added that if the government of the United 
States will for twenty years to come give merely the in- 
terest upon the interest, at the rate of 5 per cent,, on 
the amount which has been a free gift to railroads, 
every steam line needed on the Atlantic, the Pacific, 
and the Gulf will spring into existence within two 
years from the passage of the act.” 


DISCOURAGED GHOST HUNTERS. 


The American Society for Psychical Research resolved 
last month to dissolve, and unite with the English 
society of the same name as a branch of the latter. The 
American society was located in Boston and was organ- 
ized about five yearsago. The intention was to publish 
its proceedings and the reports of its special committees 
as is done by its British model. It was expected that 
all persons in this country interested in subjects relat- 
ing to its special investigations would join a3 members, 
But a western rival sprang immediately into existence, 
the Western Society for Psychical Research, with its 
headquarters in Chicago, and its membership diffused 
throughout the world, some of the corresponding mem- 
bers living in Canada, South America, Australia and 
New Zealand. The western society was no more suc- 
cessful however than the Boston organization, and 
though still nominally in existence it has not held regular 
mectings for the past two years. The British society 
on the other hand is still flourishing, and its illustrated 
reports, which are issued regularly and command great 
attention, row form quite a hbrary. There are difficul- 
ties in supporting such a society in this country that do 
pot exist in England. In that country there is a larger 
class of weulthy, scholarly persons, who have abundant 
leisure. Most of them live within an hour’s ride of the 
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D. & P. 


ROCK CANDY, 


Dissolved in Rye Whiskey, (5 lbs. Rock Candy in 1 
gallon Whiskey), cures Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 

Read ‘A Lecture in a Horse Car,” published in the 
New York Sun, containing an account of the celebrated 
case of the Hon. Ellis B. Schnable, who, while in the 
last stages of consumption, was entirely cured by the 
liberal use of Rock Candy and Rye Whiskey. 

D. & P. Rock Candy in 5-lb. boxes is sold by leading 
confectioners, druggists, grocers and wine merchants. 
Not genuine unless the letters D. & P. are on the 
label. Full directions in every box. Send for recipe. 


DRYDEN & PALMER, 


{9 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK. 


rooms of the society in London. The society at its 
organization secured means to provide fine rooms, a 
vault to preserve papers, a paid secretary, stenographer 
and artists. It started out with the intention of doing 
business at one stand foran indefinite time, Ifit heard 
of a haunted house it was rented and occupied by one 
or more of its members. It kept a sharp watch on 
every place reported to be visited by ghosts, Every 
unusual mental or physical phenomenon heard of in any 
part of the United Kingdom was investigated and a re- 
port made concerning it. Persons were brought from 
remote parts cf the country to be examined, or a com- 
mittee gent to visit them at their homes. The British 
society has had both time and money to spend in mak- 
ing investigations. But the two similar organizations 
in this country have labored under great disadvantages. 
Their members were scattered over a great extent of 
territory, and most of them were comparatively poor 
men, whose time was employed in business or profes- 
sional duties. They had not the means to rent haunted 
houses, to keep a watch on ghosts, to bring from a 
distant part of the couutry persons under whose influ- 
ence or in whose presence remarkable phenomena were 
said to occur, or tosend competent men to inves- 
tigate these things. Moreover, the ghost market in 
this country has been pretty dull for some years, with 
no immediate prospect of rallying. 


A QUESTION OF OWNERSHIP. 


It has been judicially determined by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, though the force of the decision 
is somewhat weakened by the dissent of the chief 
justice, that the patron of a restaurant buys all the food 
which he orders, and that the sale is complete when the 
food is placed before him. He can eat it or leave it, 
give it away or carry it away, just as he pleases, accord- 
ing to the Philadelphia Press. The chief justice, be- 
lieving that good manners and good law are identical, 
dissents vigorously from the position that the uneaten 
remnants of food can be carried away if the surfeited 
guest sees fit. Hotel and boarding-house keepers will 
regret that the chief justice’s view of the law did not 
prevail, for then the furtive withdrawal from the dining- 
table of an extra orange for refreshment between meals, 
or of a handful of nuts and raisins for the delectation 
of the children would be petty larceny and would sub- 
ject the offender to indictment in addition to the frown- 
ing disapproval of the landlady. 


Se 


BRAZILIAN ADULTERATIONS. 


\ It appears from a pamphlet referred to in the Lancet, 
November 23, 1889, by Dr. Campos da Paz, of Rio de 
Janeiro, that the manufacture of imitations of wines 
and liqueurs flourishes unchecked in Rio and forms a 


more or less important industry. The replies, based on | 


analyses, which were returned by the local official 
chemists to inquiries submitted by Dr. Campos da Paz 
and Dr. Freire show that extensive and systematic 
falsification of a kind likely to be seriously injurious to 
public health is practiced, Indigo-carmine, dinitro- 
cresylate of potassium, aloes, chloroform, and the com- 
pound ethers of valerié, butyric, and caproic acid, oxalic 
acid, and amyl] alcohol are among the ingredients used 
in this branch of misapplied chemistry. 


JEWISH FOLK MEDICINE. 


STRANGE SUPERSTITIONS OF THE MODERN ORIENTAL 
JEWS. 


Medicine mongering of one kind and another has 
always been a Jewish specialty, and from the time of 
the Babylonian quacks, whose prescriptions may be 
found in the Talmud, down to the present day, the 
orthodox Jew has stuck to his belief in popular rem- 
edies and occult physicking with all the pertinacity of 
his pertinacious race. Western Hebrews have emanci- 
pated themselves more or less from these and cognate 
superstitious notions; but in South-Eastern Europe, 
and more especially in Palestine, folk medicine, as it is 
euphemistically called, flourishes in this nineteenth 
century among all classes and sections of Jews to an 
extent simply incredible to those unacquainted with the 
inner life of Oriental Jewdom. In the congenial atmos- 
phere of Eastern ghetti, the materia medica of archa'e 
and Old World quackery is still in high repute. Dogs’ 
liver, cow heel, earth worms, hares’ feet, goats’ fat, live 
ants, human bones, roosters’ wings, powdered mummy, 
wolves’ entrails, and parings of asses’ hoofs, rank high 
among approved remedies in cases of sickness. And if 
variety be, as the adage asserts, charming, then the 
popular pharmacopceia of the Oriental Jew may un- 
doubtedly lay claim to that quality, since its contents 
range from dogs’ head broth to the dew that falls upon 
Elijah’s grave on Mount Carmel, and a stew of fishes’ 
eyes. The chief repositories of the system of occult 
medicine among the Jews are the so-styled “‘ Gabbetes,” 
elderly persons who attend the sick and dying, and per- 
form the last offices for the dead. There are few ills to 
which flesh—a Jewish flesh—is heir but they have a 
remedy for, whether it be a wart on the nose or a fit of 
colic, a low fever or a brutal husband. And when they 
are at fault there is always some ‘‘chosid” or ‘pious 
man ’’ who can furnish forth an appropriate prescription 
or mystic formula of due efficacy. In cases of obstinate 
and long standing illness the grand specific among the 
Jews of Turkey and Palestine is the ‘Indolka” or 
“Tndolkado.” This is a kind of ceremony, oblation and 
prayer rolled into one, and a most curious sample of 
genuine folk medicine. The house in which the patient 
is lying is cleared from top to bottom, and everybody, 
relatives and friends included, leaves it. Hven strangers 
living in the same court quit it for the time being. When 
all have gone, and the sufferer is quite alone, an elderly 
woman accustomed to the business enters the sick 
chamber, and sees that there are no religious books 
about, and nothing that can suggest devout thought. 
She then procures some wheat, barley, salt, sugar, 
water, honey and fat, as well as six eggs. About mid- 
night she takes the ingredients, excepting the eggs, 
mixes them all together, and spreads a little round about 
the bed, on the threshold and in each of the four 
corners, repeating all the time the following formula: 
‘“‘T implore of you, you Masters, to have pity and com- 
passion upon the soul of So-and-so, son of So-and-so; 
forgive the sin he has committed against you, and re- 
store his soul, his strength and his health; let this 
honey sweeten your mouth, this wheat feed your cattle, 
and the salt create peace and love between you and us.” 
She then breaks an egg in each corner, prostrates her- 
self upon the floor and kisses it, exclaiming: ‘Let this 
soul be instead of that.” The ceremony is repeated 


three, seven or nine nights, according as the patient re- 


covers or no. It is an expensive remedy, the charge of 
the person undertaking it being twenty frances. Poor 
people content themselves with simply putting a little 
salt and water on the doorstep, and repeating the same 
words. In more serious cases recourse is had to the 
“Tndolka Gedolah,” a somewhat similar ceremony. 
The house is nicely arranged, the sick person dressed in 
new white garments, wax tapers are lighted, and sweet 
smelling spices are strewed about the chamber. At 
midnight a black rooster is slaughtered, and the blood 
is smeared upon door post and walls, while the formula, 
“This soul for that,” is repeated as before. In some 
instances the ceremony is performed in every house 
which the sufferer has occupied in the course of his- 
life, in order that the offended powers, to whom the’ 
disease is of course ascribed, may be properly molified. 
For common ailments the Jew has a wide choice of 
simple and inexpensive remedies. If suffering from an 
ordinary attack of feverishness in spring or autumn, he 
has only to go to the nearest stream, procure a black 
ant and a piece of hollow reed, and then put the ant in- 
side the reed, securely closing both ends. He must 
throw this into the water, saying: ‘“ My load upon thee 
and thy load upon me.” If this should not eff-ct a 
cure, he is recommended to anoint himself with an 
unguent of suet soaked in the milk of a woman suckling 
a male child. For a bilious attack, the sufferer has to 
drink night and morning a tumbler of water with a 
live grasshopper in it. In this complaint, too, the ordi- 
nary earth worm is in high repute. It is gathered after 
heavy rain, roasted over a fire and pounded, and then- 
taken in wine. If the attack culminates in jaundice, 
the patient takes an apple, fasting, on three consecutive 
mornings; with the first he swallows nine gnats, with 
the second six, and with the third, again, three. This 
is regarded as an infallible specific. Lye affections are 
very prevalent among the Jews of South-Eastern 
Europe and Syria; and those afflicted with ophthalmia 
or partial blindness invariably try an old recipe dating 
from Talmudic times, and strongly. recommended by the 
orthodox. The sufferer goes into the street and a friend 
ties one end of a cord to his left leg. The other end is 
attached toa dog, preferably black. Seven pieces of 
meat, obtained from-seven different houses, are then 
eaten by the patient, the dog is set loose, and the person 
performing the ceremony calls out: ‘‘ Blindness of So- 
and-so, son of So-and-so, depart from him into the eyes 
of the dog.” For toothache there are several infallible 
cures. An elderly person takes a nail and hammers it 
into the wall of the room, repeating the words: “ Adar 
Gar Vedar Gar;”’ and then adds: ‘‘ Even as this nail is 
firm in the wall, and is not felt, so let the teeth of So- 
and-go, son of So-and-so, be firm in his mouth, and give 
him neither pain nor uneasiness.” The following 
formula, repeated three times, is also highly recom- 
mended: ‘‘Gadash, Galash, Galsh Yegad Ugdar Gulish 
Gadish.” The meaning of these words and their appli-: 
eation we have never been able to discover. Some’ 
Jews who suffer from toothache go to a tree near, cut a 
thin slip of wood from under the bark, and put it in the 
hollow of the aching tooth, so as to cause blood to flow. 
The splinter is then re-inserted in the tree, with the 
words, ‘‘Dobruwetter maladik.” For hoarseness and 
complaints of the throat and air passages, an approved 
prescription is to take a new plate, write on it with ink 
the three mystic names, compounded of the Hebrew 
letters, ‘‘ Ain, Yod, Aleph,” ‘‘ Vau Teth,” and “ Teth, 
Yod, Koph;” then wash them out with wine, and after 
adding three grains of a citron used at the Tabernacle. 
festival, drink the beverage. Fits, epileptic and ordi- 
nary, are treated after the following fashion: The 
patient’s head is covered, and a pious neighbor stands 
by the bedside, while the “ practitioner” called in re- 
cites this invocation: “In the name of the Lord of 
Israel, in the name of the angel Raphael, and in the’ 
name of the Hosts of Aeagen, and in the name of the 
One hidden and concealed, I adjure you to quit the body . 
of So-and-so, the son of So-and-so, to quit him at once. 
and without doing him hurt; and if you do not go, I, 


curse you with the curse of the Tribunal above and of 
the Tribunal below, and with the curse of Joshua, the 
son of Nun.” In cases of severe prostration and de- 
bility, pounded mummy and human bones are admin- 
istered; but this is considered a very dangerous medi- 
cine, and great precautions are taken to prevent evil 
spirits interfering with the patient or hindering his re- 
covery. The mummy is pounded in a mortar—or if 
human bones are employed, they are first caleined—and 
beaten up with honey and spice. The compound is 
then put into a new vessel, never before used for any 
purpose whatever, and placed outside the house, on top 
of the roof, over night, so that the heavy dew may fall 
upon it. It is then divided in nine portions and taken 
on nine successive nights. On the last evening, and be- 
fore the medicine is administered, the sick person is 
washed and dressed in white garments from head to 
foot. And as this is considered the critical period, two 
men or women sit up all night in the room, in order to 
keep off the demons who are on the watch for their 
prey. Ifit be a man who is sick, no women is suffered 
to enter the house during the whole nine days. When 
all other remedies fail, it is sometimes the custom among 
Palestinian Jews to take the patient to the grave of 
Elijah the Prophet on Mount Carmel, and leave him 
there alone three days and nights. The maladies of 
children are quite a specialty of Jewish folk medicine. 
There is no complaint incidental to youth but the Jew- 
ish medicine monger has the cure at his or her fingers’ 
ends. 
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TRADE-MARKS. 


SOME INTERESTING DECISIONS BY THE UNITED STATES 
COURTS. 


( Concluded.) 


Aliens protected the same as Citizens.—Objections 
to a suit for a violation of a trade-mark, that the 
plaintiff is an alien, will not be sustained in the 
Courts of the United States. Alien friends are entitled 
to the same protection in respect to their rights as 


citizens. 
1st Cire. (Mass.) 1844; Taylor vs. Carpenter, 


3 Story, 458; 7 L. Repr. 437; 2 West L. J. 187. 
7 Cire (Ind.) 1849; Coffeen vs. Brunton, 4 Mc- 
Lean, 516; 7 West LL. J., 59. 


The fact that one is an alien does not affect the right 
of property in a trade-mark ; but that fact is a necessary 
allegation to establish the requisite diversity of citizen- 
‘ship to confer jurisdiction upon a Federal court. The 
acts of Congress fortify the common law right to a 
trade-mark by conferring a statutory title upon the 
owner, but “‘ property in trade-marks does not derive its 
existence from an act of Congress,” 100 U. 8. 82. 
By the express terms of section 10 of the present act of 
Congress the common law right in trade-marks is pre- 
served intact. 


La Croix vs. May, 15 F. 236. 


Refilling Bottles an Infringement.—If the trade-mark 
claimed is simply the name of an island (here 
Montserrat), region of country, or the like, the com- 
plainant cannot make good an exclusive title to that 
name, but he may have an injunction restraining 
the defendant from buying up complainant’s bottles 
found empty in the market, and filling them with his 
own article and reselling them, as this may lead the 
public to believe that they are buying the article sold 
by complainant when actually they are getting defend- 


ant’s. 
Cire. Court (Mass.) Kvans vs. Von Laer, 32 


Fed. Repr. 153. 


A use by another of plaintiff's trade-mark for a num- 
ber of years (here 14) without objection on his part— 
Held would prevent an accounting but not an injunc- 
tion. 


Cire. Court N. Y. 1885, 33 Fed. Rep. 869. 
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New Names.—When an article is made that was 
theretofore unknown it must be christened with a 
vame by which it can be recognized and dealt in; and 
the name thus given to it becomes public property 
and all who deal in the article have the right to de- 
signate it by the name by which alone it is recogniz- 


able. 


17 Fed. Rep. 620; 6 Jd. 279; Cire. Court 


N. Y. 1885; 23 Fed. Rep. 276. 


Geographical Names.—Hence no one can apply 
the name of a district of country to a well-known 
article of commerce, and obtain thereby such an ex- 
clusive right to the application as to prevent others 
inhabiting the district or deal ng in similar articles 
coming from the district, from truthfully using the same 
designation. 


Supreme Court 1871, Canal Co. vs. Clark, 13 
Wallace 311. 


Although a party cannot have an exclusive pro- 
perty in the use of the name of the place in which his 
business is situated to distinguish a particular business 
or product, he will be protected in the use of it, against 
one who adopting the same name mannfactures the 
same article in a different place. 


Cire. Court N. Y. Fed. Rep. 149; 23 


Blatech 245. 


OLD SHOES. 


THE VARIOUS WAYS IN WHICH DISCARDED FOOT GEAR 
IS UTILIZED, 


An absent New Yorker of an inquiring turn of mind 
recently saw some rag-pickers gathering up some cast- 
away shoes, and began to inquire what it meant. He 
soon learned that there was a market for these articles, 
and after leaving the feet they come to very honorable 
estate and position. He found that these pickers sold 
them to manufacturers of the most fashionable kind of 
wall paper. So he went to one of these establish- 
ments to get an insight into the matter, where the fore- 
man made the following explanation:—“ We buy, 
said he, all the old boots and shoes the scavangers can 
bring us. We pay different prices for the different 
qualities of leather. A pair of fine calf-skin boots will 
bring as high as fifteen cents. We don’t buy cow-hide 
boots. The boots and shoes are first soaked in several 
waters to get the dirt off them. Then the nails and 
threads are removed, the leather ground up to a fine 
pulp, and is ready for use. The embossed leather pa- 
perings which have come into fashion lately, and the 
stamped leather fire-screens, are really nothing but 
thick paper covered with a layer of this pressed leather 
pulp. The finer the quality of the leather, the better it 
takes the bronze and old gold and other expensive co- 
lors in the designs painted on them. Fashionable peo- 
ple think they are going away back to the medieval 
time when they have the walls of their libraries and 
dining-rooms covered with embossed leather. They 
don’t know that the shoesand boots which their neigh- 
bors threw into the ash barrel a month before form the 
beautiful material on their walls and on the screens 
which protect their eyes from the fire. Wecould buy 
the old shoes cheaper if it were not for the competition 
from carriage houses and book-binders and picture- 
frame makers. Idon’t know how many other trades 
use old shoes and boots, but the tops of carriages are 
largely made of them, ground up and pressed into sheets. 
Book-binders use them in making the cheaper forms of 
leather bindings, and the new style of leather frames 
with leather mats in them are entirely made of the cast- 
off covering of our feet.” 


———— 0-9 


To CLEAN CHIMNEYS.—Lamp chimneys when smoked 
may be easily cleaned without water by holding in the 
steam of a tea-kettle. Wipe out with a newspaper and 
finish with acloth. If only slightly dimmed, one ap- 
plication of steam is sufficient. 
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CRIMINAL CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.' 


AN INTENDED VICTIM SAVED, 


The Board of Health of Matteawan, New York, hay- 
ing encountered a case of diphtheria that was being 
neglected by some faith-curing practitioners, declared 
an immediate quarantine, which was maintained by the 
police. In this manner the faith curists were shut out, 
a reputable physican put in charge of the case, and the 
child began to improve. Apparently its life has been 
saved by the expeditious action of the sanitary board. 

PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF! 

Patient (at Christian scientist’s cffice)—Is the healer 
in? 

Altendant—Yes, sir; but she is sick to-day and can’t 
do any business. 


A MIGHTY FEAST. 


THE LARGEST ENTERTAINMENT EVER GIVEN AT THE 
WHITE HOUSE. 


The most notable entertainment without exception 
ever given at the Executive Mansion where refreshments 
were served, was that to the diplomatic corps in Feb- 
ruary, 1881, at the close of the Hayes Administration. 
There had passed before the President and Mrs. Hayes 
7,000 persons by actual count. Of this number 4,500 
partook of the lavish refreshments served, There 
were two large wine barrels of terrapin prepared and 
served. Over 1,500 loaves of bread and 150 hams were 
made into sandwiches. There were nearly 1,000 quarts 
of ice cream furnished. Nearly 400 chickens were 
used in salads. Over 150 gallons of coffee, and great 
tanks of lemonade were consumed. There were cakes 
and confections without stint. The steward of the 
household, W. T. Crump, who managed: this enormous 
gastronomic campaign, had a small army of men and 
women in the kitchen, A supply of 2,500 clean plates 
were kept constantly on hand, and required ten dish- 
washers. There were seven cooks in the kitchen and 
fifty waiters employed in serving the guests. The 
actual cost of this single entertainment was $6,000, 
although no wines were served, which was more than 
has ever been expended by any President for State 
dinners during a whole administration. The jam was 
unparalleled, owing to senators and others abusing the 
executive hospitality by bringing as many as ten ladies 
on the card designed only to include the ladies of their 


families. 
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FLUORESCENCE. 


HOW IT MANIFESTS ITSELF, AND HOW IT IS ACCOUNTED 
FOR. 


A beautiful mineral occurs in various localities known 
as fluorite, or fluor-spur, the name being given from its 
use as a flux in metallurgical operations. When pure 
it is colorless and transparent, but often occurs beauti- 
fully colored in various tints, Whatever its own color 
may be, when a ray of light is transmitted through it, 
the crystal appears to become partially self-luminous, 
shining with a faint bluish light, very hard to accurately 
describe in words, but easily recognized after being once 
seen. This phenomenon, which is by no means con- 
fined to fluor-spar, is known as fluorescence. Fluor- 
escence is due to the property possessed by many bodies 
of changing and increasing the length of certain waves 
of light, so as to render them visible to the eye. The 
solar spectrum, as is well known, is formed by the de- 
composition of white light into its component parts, of 
different colors and wave-lengths. Commencing: with 
the red rays, which have the longest wave-lengths, and 
passing along to the violet, the wave-lengths continually 
decrease, until they fail to produce the sensation of light 
upon the eye, and are transformed into actinic or chemi- 
cal rays. But the ether-waves still exist, although 
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invisible, and, in passing through any fluorescent sub- 
stance, they are so lengthened as to be transformed into 
light, and cause the peculiar illumination. There are 
also ether-waves of the opposite, or red, end of the spec: 
trum, which are too long to produce the sensation of 
light, and appear as heat, but there is no fluorescent 
substance which will shorten them into visibility, The 
action of such substances is always in the direction of 
lengthening the waves. Sulphate of quinine is a beauti- 
fully fluorescent body. If a solution of this salt is 
placed in the sunshine, it will glow with a bluish tint, 
and if a convex lens is placed between the solution and 
the light, the path of the converging rays in the solu- 
tion is very plainly shown. This experiment forms a 
most excellent demonstration of the laws governing the 
action of such lenses upon light. Characters may be 
painted upon a screen with a solution of sulphate of 
quinine, or any fluorescent substance, and will be quite 
invisible by ordinary light; but if the ultra violet rays 
of the spectrum are allowed to fall upon them, they be- 
come visible at once. Owing to the great actinic power 
of these rays, a photograph of such a screen will show 
these invisible characters upon the finished plate. Cer- 
tain mysterious “spirit photographs’ have been pro- 
duced in this way. Among other notably fluorescent 
substances are xsculine, a substance extracted from the 
horse-chestnut ; madder, chlorophyll, common kerosene 
oil, and quite a number of recently-discovered hydro- 
carbon compounds. One of these shows the phenomena 
80 strongly that the name fluorescine has been given 
to it. Some of these substances are used in photography 
in the preparation of the so-called ortho-chromatic 
plates, by which colored objects may be pbotographed 
in their proper relations of light add shade, without the 
disturbing effect of the varying actinic power of the 
different colors. Glass colored yellow by uranium is 
highly fluorescent, and characters traced on paper with 
a solution of stramonium are almost invisible in daylight, 
but appear instantaneously when illuminated with the 
flame of burning sulphur. The distance on either side 
of the light spectrum at which these invisible ether- 
waves may be found is unknown, but it must be very 
great. A spectrum has been obtained from the electric 
light six or eight times as long as the visible one, and 
these waves may exert a distinct influence in many 
ways of which, at present, we have no comprehension. 
They may even produce sensations in some of the lower 
forms of life of which we can form no conception, just as 
certain persons can hear acute sounds to which others 
are deaf. The whole subject of radiant energy—which 
includes light, heat, electricity, actinic force, and prob- 
ably many other forms—is just beginning to be compre- 
hended, and no one can say to what revelations the 
future study of the subject may lead us.—Popular 
Science News, 


MEMORY FOR FIGURES. 


HOW A VALUABLE FACULTY MAY BE CULTIVATED. 


The memory for figures.is, with some persons, natural 
and easy; with others it is very difficult.. The former 
do not need to strengthen their memories in this respect 
so much as to discipline them, that their energies be 
spent only on what is important and not wasted on 
what is trivial. They generally excel in mathematics 
and as engineers, surveyors or book-keepers and account- 
ants, or, if they have not been educated, their natural 
memories serve them exceedingly well, and they are able 
to carry accounts in their head even if numerous and 
complicated. The latter elass need special training for 
the development of the memory of figures, and I know 
ef nothing so useful for them as the study of mathema- 
ties. This may seem to many as impracticable, but I 
do not think so. It is not necessary to go into the study 
of the higher mathematies; the study of mental arith- 
metic and of the first principles of algebra and geome- 
try is quite sufficient. The rudimentary books designed 
for beginners, where everything is so simplified as to be 
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perfectly easy and plain, are the best. A leisure hour 
given to them every day, or even every other day, will 
not only strengthen the memory of figures, but forms 
a most excellent means of disciplining the mind. In 
addition to this, the faculties should be exercised daily 
in recalling such matters as involve figures. The 
amounts of money spent daily for trifles or for impor- 
tant purchases may be written down at night from re- 
collection. The prices for all articles in daily use in 
market may be held in memory as a matter of mental 
gymnastics. Ifa note is given or taken, the amount of 
it, the time it was given and the date of its maturity, 
together with the rate of interest, can be held in mind 
with little difficulty. The number of the street on 
which a friend lives; the number of the post-office box 
at which he receives his letters; the number of apple, 
peach and pear trees in your orchard, if you are so for- 
tunate as to have one, and the number of bushels of 
fruit they produce yearly, together with the money for 
which they were sold may be used as memory lessons. 
The indebtedness of each State and of the various goy- 
ernments are also suitable subjects on which to exercise 
the memory for figures, and so are the times of the re- 
volution on their axes and in their orbits of each planet, 
and the distance of each from the sun and from the 
earth. It would be a mistake, however, to load the 
mind with too much at first; a little each day is quite 
enough. If attention is paid to the subject and the 
pupil does not falter after a short trial, it is interesting 
to notice how retentive tbe memory for figures will at 
last become. Here, as elsewhere, determination and a 
vivid first impression are necessary. It is carelessness 
and want of attention that causes so many to have 
so weak and debilitated memories, not only for figures, 
but for names, dates and facts.—M. L. Holbrook in The 
Office. a 


EPIDEMICS AND MORTALITY. 


IMPORTANCE OF MAINTAINING A OHEERFUL SPIRIT AND 
HOPEFUL HEART, 


The large number of deaths which attend the preva- 
lence of epidemics is not altogether due to the fatal 
character of the disease. It is a fact, not so difficult to 
explain as might be supposed, that many persons sec- 
cumb to an attack at a time when numbers are sick of 
the same malady and not a few are dying from it who 
would have recovered if they had been the only suf- 
fers. The effect of the mind upon the body is so 
strongly marked that the first effort of all well- 
informed physicians, when called to attend a person 
seized with any malady, is to secure mental tranquility 
anda hopeful spirit. Whatever may he said of the 
power of faith to cure disease and restore the sick, no 
one who has had any experience with invalids will 
deny that the want of it has left many to die who would 
have recovered if they had been sanguine of the result. 
A fright will check the action of the heart, and thou- 
sands perish annually without any organic disease sim- 
ply from the shock ofa sudden alarm which has filled 
them with terror. The power of the will to prolong 
life in a frail body has been so often witnessed that the 
medical anthorities now accept it as established beyond 
all contradiction, And the great difficulty, not to say 
the utter impossibility of restoring to health an invalid 
who despairs of his own life, is equally undeniable. 
‘There is nothing to build on,” said an eminent physi- 
cian who was called to attend a faint-hearted girl lying 
at death’s door because of sore mental trouble. “The 
vital powers are wasting away,’ said anotherina some- 
what similar case, where the bodily constitution was 
breaking down under the strain of mind; and he added : 
‘‘ Medicine will do little good as the patient has no dis- 
ease which it can reach.” He prescribed tonics and stimu- 
lents but always shook his head as to the result, The 
appetite was gone, and what food was taken would not 
assimilate, the stomach seeming to be paralyzed with the 


| load of grief that burdened heart and brain. There 


are valuable practical lessons to be drawn from these — 
facts, and every one should apply them in his daily life. 


“Whatever else you do, don’t worry yourself to death, 
if you never die,” was the sage advice of the venerable 


Mrs. Fowner, who lived herself to almost five score years. — 


A cheerful, hopeful spirit is a fountain of health; and 
“‘amerry heart doeth good like medicine ” is more than a 
poetic metaphor ; it isa blessed physiological truth of 
immense practical value, But the lesson is not of im- 
portance solely for its personal application to one’s self, 
it is a rule for the treatment of others. The “ scare” 
about the prevalent influenza has been aggravated all 
ever the world by the method of discussing the subject, 
both in and out of the press. The peril to life was in- 
creased tenfold among the mercurial Frenchmen by the 
excited terms with which the disease was heralded, and 
in which its presence and effects were discussed after it 
reached the gay metropolis. The disease claimed hun- 
dreds of victims who would hardly have taken to their 
beds if they had not been seriously frightened as to the re- 
sult by the exaggerated comments that were on every 
tongue and filled the columns of the papers. Had the 
same epidemic prevailed here without the widespread 
alarm with which its advent was heralded, its mortality, 
we verily believe, would have been in no wise remark- 
able. It is not a matter of mere speculation, but a sober 
fact which can be abundantly verified by the highest 
testimony, that hundreds have yielded to the ailment, 
and lain down to die, who would have recovered beyond 
all question if they had not beenepressed in spirit and 
devoid of hope. All the instrumentalities that contri- 
buted to the public alarm have had a hand in adding 
largely to the death rate. While the excitement was at 
its height it was impossible to arrest the mischief- 
makers in their fatal work. But now thatthe worst is 
over the lesson ought to be laid to heart, and both the 
tongue and the printing press put under bonds for their 
better behavior. We had reported to us daily as many 
exciting details concerning the malady as were printed 
in the most sensational journals, but we refrained from 
their use. 
been true, it would not have been wise to print them, 
and thus to add fuel to the flame. The daily essays 
upon the death rate, the comparison from hourto hour 
with the small number of deaths in healthy seasons, the 
capitalized head lines and all the sensational descrip- 


tionsof the ravages of the disease, were directly caleu- 


lated to increase the general fear and to render the at- 
tacks fatal. The disorder itself had a depressing effect 
upon the nervous system, but the terror needlessly ex- 
cited, killed almost as many people as the pneumonia 
which in many cases followed it. We hope for more 
common sense on the visit of the next epidemic.—Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


COURTSHIP BY TELEPHONE. - 


HOW ELECTRICITY AND PRESENCE OF MIND SECURED 
A WIFE. 


There is a young lady living in Detroit, who for some 
time has been the recipient of the attentions of two 
young men, one a professor in the State University at 
Ann Arbor, and the other a traveling salesman for a 
New York wholesale hardware house, whose route ex- 
tends through Michigan and partsof Canada. One day, 
last week, the New Yorker arrived in Detroit late in the 
afternoon, and, of course, immediately started making 
the rounds of the retail hardware dealers, with the 
laudable purpose of selling each a good stock for the 
winter before the representative of the rival house 
should put in an appearance. He had hoped to eall on 
the object of his affections iu the evening, but business 
was good and eight o’clock found him busy trying to 
induce a Woodward avenue dealer to take six dozen 
axes, four dozen grindstones and a half carload of 


-wooden pails. At this stage of the proceedings a 


younger brother of the young lady dropped in to buy a 


If every word of the harrowing accounts had 


new jackknife, and mentioned casually that the Ann — 


Arbor professor was up at the house. It instantly oc- 
curred to the enterprising hardware and cutlery sales- 
*man that the professor had come for no other purpose 
than to lay his heart at the feet of the young lady he 
himself adored. For a moment there was a struggle in 
his breast, but he speedily got control of himself and 
decided that he. could not possibly leave the store, as 
a the dealer was just on the point of deciding to take the 
pails. But the thought of giving up the lady who had 
been for months constantly in his mind, waking or 
sleeping, was unbearable. Light suddenly dawned on 
him. Handing the dealer a circular explaining the 
merits of his new double-bladed chopping-knives, he 
requested the use of the merchant's telephone for five 
minutes, stepped to it, and rang up the central office. 
A moment later, the telephone bell at the residence of 
the young lady rang sharp and decisive. The profes- 
sor had been there for an hour talking pleasantly of the 
, ‘grand educational work they were doing in the depart- 
ment of fossilology at Ann Arbor.- When the bell 
rang, the lady’s father being absent (he was a physi- 
cian), she excused herself and went into the adjoining 
room to answer it. The professor heard her step to the 
telephone and say “ Yes,” make a short pause, and say 
_ “Yes,” again. Then there was a short pause, and he 
heard her say ‘‘ Why—why—really, this is sudden.” 
Then there was a still longer pause, and he heard her 
say “ Yes,” softly, then * Good-by,” and she hung up 
the receiver and came back into the room. The profes- 
sor moved closer to the fire and remarked that it was a 
chilly evening, and he thought it was going to snow, 
and then resumed his talk about the great work of the 
university. Fifteen minutes later there was a ring at 
‘the front door bell. The lady answered it, and a dis- 
‘trict messenger boy handed her a plain goldring, which 
-she slipped on her finger: and returned to the parlor. 
4‘ Miss ——,”’ said the professor, five minutes later, ‘I 
‘want to ask you an important question this evening. 
‘Excuse me for putting it bluntly, but will yoube my 
wife?” But we need not-go further than this. Two 
minutes later the professor went down the front steps, 
shook his fist at the telephone wire, and took the 8:45 
ain for Ann Arbor, 


FIRE FROM FRICTION, 


HOW SAVAGE PEOPLE OBTAIN FIRE BY THE RUBBING OF 
DRY STICKS, 


. One of the first things every child learns about fire is 
tiaat certain savage races produce it by the rubbing of 
two sticks. Delightfully simple as the description of 
the process is, any one who has tried to perform the 
operation will certify that it is by no means an easy one, 
and very likely will afterward-declare fervently upon 
oath that the thing cannot by done. Many travelers 
have tried, under the most auspicious cireumstances— 
in countries where the production of fire in this manner 
is in every-day use, with a grinning native to choose 
the weapons and give a practical exhibition of his own 
skill—and after many joint and muscle aching experi- 
ments haye given up the attempt in a state of mind 
bordering on temporary insanity. ‘We ourselves,” 
writes a traveler, ‘‘have been successful just often 
enough to understand the uncertainty of the operation.” 

- In the first place, judgment is required in choosing the 
sticks. The immense variety of tropic vegetation 
furnishes many sorts that answer the purpose, but many 
also that will not. An expert sometimes may be long 
in finding two species suitable. One must be light and 
soft, the other heavy, of close texture, and both must be 
dry. Upon the heavy bit he cuts two grooves, in the 
form of a cross, fixes it tight—with his prehensive toes, 
probably—sharpens the light bit, places it in the inter- 
sections of the cross, and twirls it steadily between his 
palms. Gradually tinder forms, in the shape of dust, 
which drops down the grooves in a tiny heap on either 

If the twirling be interrupted for a second, that 
_ Fepresepts so much waste time, which must be recov- 
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ered at enormous interest. If the heavy. piece shifts, 
the tinder is displaced. But the power of originating 
fire in this manner with facility is not an accomplish- 


ment possessed by every one, even in the countries , 


where the practice exists. The inhabitants of the trop- 
ics do not always depend wholly upon their two sticks ; 
among many tribes they are nothing but a last resort. 
They have other methods of producing fire. A native 
carries in his betel box, perhaps, a fragment of hard 
pottery and a morsel of dry fungus. Fixing a bit of the 
latter in the hollow of the former, and holding it down 
with the thumb—in such a way that it follows the 
edge—he smartly strikes his box, which is bamboo, of 
course, just as if he were handling flint and steel. The 
fungus tinder is glowing in an instant. The friction 
methods in use in different parts of the world are 
various, One of the simplest is with the stick and 
groove—a blunt-pointed stick-being run along a groove 
of its own making in a piece of wood lying on the 
ground. In Tahiti, Mr. Darwin saw a native produce 
fire in a few seconds, but only succeeded himself after 
much labor. This device is employed in New Zealand, 
the Sandwich Islands, Tonga, Samoa and the Radack 
Islands. Instead of rubbing the movable stick back- 
ward and forward, other tribes make it rotate rapidly in 
a round hole in the stationary piece of wood, in the 
manner referred to, thus making, as happily designated, 
a fire drill, This device has been observed in Australia, 
Kamschatka, Sumatra and the Carolines, among the 
Yeddahs of Ceylon, throughout a great part of South 
Africa, among the Esquimaux and Indian tribes of 
North America, in the West Indies, in Central America, 
and as far south as the Straits of Magellan. It was 
also employed by the ancient Mexicans, and Mr, Taylor 
gives a quaint picture of the operation from Mexican 
MS., in which a man, half kneeling on the ground, is 
causing the stick to rotate between the palms of his 
own hands. This simple method of rotation seems to 
be generally in use, but various devices have been re- 
sorted to for the purpose of diminishing the labor and 
hastening the result. The Guacho of the Pampas takes 
“an elastic stick about eighteen inches long, presses 
one end to his breast and the other in the hole in a piece 
of wood, and then rapidly turns the curved part like a 
carpenter’s centre bit.” In other cases the rotation is 
affected by means of a cord or thong wound around the 
drill and pulled alternately by this end and that. A 
further advance was made by some North American 
Indians, who appear to have applied the principle of the 
bow drill, and the still more ingenious pump drill was 
used by the Iroquois Indians. For a full description of 
these instruments we must refer the reader to Mr. Tay- 
lor’s valuable chapter in his ‘‘ Researches.” These 
methods of producing fire are but rarely used in Europe, 
and only in connection with superstitious observances. 
We read in Wuttke that some time ago the authorities 
of a Mecklenberg village ordered a wild fire to be 
lighted against the murrain among the cattle. For two 
ours they strove vainly to obtain a spark, but the fault 
was not ascribed to the quality of the wood or to the 
dampness of the atmosphere, but to the stubbornness of 
an old lady who, objecting to the superstition, would 
not put out her night light. Such a fire to be efficient 
must burn alone. At last the strong-minded woman 
was compelled to give in. Fire was obtained, but of 
bad quality, for it did not stop the murrain. A belief 
in the peculiar virtues of fire obtained by the friction of 
wood has at one time or another prevailed among nations 
of Indo-European race, and not many years ago the ob- 
taining of need (fire) was practiced in the highlands of 
Scotland. One of its principle virtues has always been 
considered to be its efficiency against disease. 


——__—+444——_______. 


PURIFYING BARRELS.—A New York farmer cleans 
phosphate barrels by building a fire of shavings or dry 
straw in them until they are charred all over inside; 
they are thus “ purified as by fire,” and fit to store po- 
tatoes in, Neglected beef barrels can be purified the 


same way ; sO can musty cider barrels by takin 
one head, ” Sa 5 ; oat 
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SACCHARINE. 


ITS HISTORY, CHARACTER AND PROSPECTIVE VALUE. 


_ 


About nine years ago there was accidently discovered 
in the chemical laboratory of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity a substance which at once attracted the atten- 
tion of the scientific as well as the unlettered public. 
In the course of the manufacture of a definite series of 
higher derivatives of the carbon compounds, Prof. Ira 
Remsen had the collaboration of one of his students. 
Dr. C. Fahlberg. The plan was to make all the sub- 
stitution products, and to ascertain a few of their phy- 
sical and chemical properties. That one on which Fahl. 
berg happened then to be engaged was found by chance 


| to be intensely sweet, and was subsequently named 


saccharine. It was shown to be from 280 to 300 times 
as sweet as cane sugar, and was deemed especially 
valuable in medicine, Sufferers with diabetes mellitus, 
by using very much diluted solutions of the chemical in 
their food, could once more enjoy the “sweets of life.” 
It came highly recommended by doctors, because it was 
known to pass in quantitative amounts through the 
human body without any apparent effect on its various 
processes. Dr. Fahlberg shortly thereafter went to Ger- 
many and undertook the manufacture, on a commercial 
' seale, of this anhydro-ortho-sulphamine benzoic acid or 
benzoic sulphinide, otherwise called saccharine, and gave 
it his name. At once it fvund quite extensive use as a 


medical preparation, as an adulterant, a substitute for 
sugar, and the like, both in Europe and, there is reasom. 
to believe, also in this country. The impure product for- 
sale in the markets sells at about $15 per pound. ‘Prof,_ 
Remsen, who still continues work im the same series,. 
states in a recent article in the Américan Chemical’ 
Journal, that the commercial form of saccharine is more: 
than one-half impure, and estimates its sweetness ag 
but 125 times that of sugar. It dissolves readily in 
boiling water, and has several interesting derivatives 
with sweetening power. One of these has been found 
to be intensely sweet in the front part of the tongue, 
neutral in the middle, and exceedingly bitter in the pos- 


terior portion near the soft palate. The investigation 
with this compound is the best single proof that there 
exist in the tongue two sets of specific nerve fibers, 
corresponding to these two kinds of sensation. Thus it 
will be seen that there have been some advantages from 
the discovery and the prominence given this new sub- 
stance. But this has been more than compensated by 
the train of evil that everywhere follows in its path. 
Authorities differ somewhat on this, but the weight of 
evidence lies both in the number and the reputation of 
those who condemn its use. Pflugge has shown that it 
prevents the action of the ptyalin ferment of the saliva, 
whose function is to change the undialyzable starch 
into soluble grape sugar; that it disturbs the gastric 
digestion, so that egg albumen is dissolved in its pre- 
sence only after four days; that it has a deleterious in- 
fluence on the pancreatic and intestinal digestion. He 
concludes that the substance is not a fit substitute for 
sugar, and must be especially injurious to diabetic pa- 
tients, in whom so much depends on a good and healthy 
digestion. Other opinions differ slightly from this, but 
a variety of charges are made against it, for interfer- 
ence, in varying degrees, with the many kinds of fer- 
mentation and the purefactive processes that constantly 
go on in the human system, most of which are connected 
with digestion, all of which are beneficial. Brewers 
have found a use for saccharine, not as a sweetener, but 
more as a preventive of diastatic fermentation, the like 
of which is performed in certain parts of the digestive 
tract in man. These are, therefore, likely to be 
hindered by the adulterant in this favorite beverage. 
Its use has been made the subject of legislative action 
in Belgium, Spain and France, The Belgian Academy 
proclaims that it is not a food stuff, as it does not re- 
present the nutritious value of sugar, since it seems to 
pass unchanged through the body; that its application 
as a sweetener in food preparations and drinks appears 
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to be followed by injury to the health ; and that manu- 
facturers are therefore warned that they must give 
ample notice to the consumer of its presence in articles 
of food. In Madrid it is called an adulterant; foods 
containing it are forbidden to be sold under penalty, 
while the article itself is heavily taxed. The French 
government, some time ago, put saccharine under a tem- 
porary ban as a substance possibly injurious to the 
health, Now it has definitely pronounced against it as 
a drug, food product, and adulterant, and has put an al- 
most prohibitory tariff on its importation. Little has as 
yet been heard from this saccharine in public here in 
America, save as a chemical curiosity. But there 
seems to be 4 disposition among chemists to believe 
that it is extensively used. Our medical experts in the 
yarious laboratories of cities and States where adulter- 
ated articles and harmful drugs are sought out and the 
criminal processes of indictment begun, should direct 
their attention to this, which is undoubtedly a deleteri- 
ous substance. The good of the country should also be 
consulted by the specialists in the Chemical Division of 
the United States Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton. Let them ascertain if the charges against sac- 
charine be true, and, if so, let them advise that measures 
be taken to prevent its coming into more general use 
than has hitherto fortunately been the case. And if 
these charges should be proved, Congress should, like 
tbe authorities in France, put such a high tax on it as 
will prevent its importation, Dr. Fahlberg has. patent 
on the method of making his product in this country, 
and thus we shall be spared the danger altogether.— 
Scientific American. . 
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HEALTH AND BODILY WARMTH. 


THE RELATION OF CLOTHING TO THE PHYSICAL 
CONDITION. 


The relation of animal heat to health and proper 
digestion is very close. Good health is never secured 
except by proper attention to clothing. This should be 
neither too heavy nor too scanty. The animal heat is 
too largely retained in the one case, and insufficiently 
held in the other. External cold, in a moderate degree, 
acts as a sort of stimulant through the nervous system, 
when it comes in contact with an exposed or thinly-clad 
part of the body. One of the chief causes of a chill is 
a sudden evaporation of the perspiration. Another is a 
audden arrest of perspiration. These are largely prevented 
when one is clad in comfortable underclothing. The brac- 
ing effect of cold is felt when one is not too thickly 
clothed, and when at the same time the surface heat isin 
a dangerous excess, Thus “the indiscriminate use of 
the thick, heavy overcoat” cannot be too greatly depre- 
cated. To this may be largely attributed the colds so 
common in the cold seasons of the year. Warm, thick 
underclothing and light outer-clothing—this should be 
the habit adopted. It is in the intermittent use of the 
heavy overcoat that dangers lurk. This is particularly 
true in regard to persons of sedentary habits; and such 
an one should ever be on his guard in this respect. He 
emerges from a warm breakfast-room, clothed in his 
ordinary winter garments, with probably warm under- 
wear, and over all the heavy ulster or topcoat. After a 
short walk he finds that the sense of warmth he began 
with is more than maintained. He arrives at his office 
or place of business and off goes the overcoat, though 
the air of the newly-opened room may be nearly as cold 
as that without, and, perhaps, draughty in addition. 
During the day, perhaps, he travels to and fro from ad- 
jacent business houses, moving in only his house cloth- 
ing. The overcoat is laid aside till closing time reminds 
him of the journey home. The result is that at times 
he is too warm and at other times he is chilled through, 
and he wonders how he has taken cold! The thick- 
ness of clothing must be proportioned to the degree of 
exercise, whether indoors or outdoors. One would not 
saw wood in an ulster, even on avery cold day. The 
wise man, however, would put it on when he had 
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finished his job. Woolen underclothing is the best pre- 
ventive against colds, catarrhs, and perhaps worse dis- 
eases due to chills; and this must be regulated accord- 
ing to age, sex, constitution and amount of exercise. 
Youth has great power of resistance to external cold, 
and runs many risks and often escapes scot free. But 
this is but exceptional. The weaker the constitution 
the more clothing, without being, of course, burden- 
some. The state of the weather has much to do with 
the regulation of the clothing, and so, too, the time of 
day. At night more clothing is required than in the 
day time. The bed clothing should be sufficient to en- 
sure sleep. Certain parts of the body should be covered 
warmer than others, such as the chest, legs and feet. 
Thin-soled shoes and cotton stockings, on most persons, 
should be avoided, especially by women. Cold or tepid 
bathing of the chest, throat and feet forms an excellent 
safeguard. Rub until warmth of the skin is secured. 
More than all, when overheated from exercise, especially 
during the sudden changes of a New England climate, 
the outer clothing should never be suddenly thrown off 
unless in a warm room. The garment, instead, should 
be kept on until most of the superabundant animal 
warmth has disappeared. Neither should the under- 
clothing be changed for thinner as warmer weather ap- 
proaehes, until the season for a judicious change has 
arrived. If one is too warm, put on lighter outer-wear. 
Inactivity requires more clothing than exercise. But 
every person should endeavor to practice, during every 
day, a sufficient amount of active exercise, to insure a 
natural amount of bodily heat. This is not saying that 
the exercise must of necessity be very vigorous or pro- 
longed, and certainly not violent.—A. J. State Bulletin. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


sugar, one cupful milk; stir the yolks with the sugar, 
then a tablespoonful of butter, then the juice, lastly the 


cooled spread it on the whites of the three eggs, stiffly 
frothed and sweetened; then set it again in the oven to 
brown slightly. 

MAIDS oF Honor.—One-half pint each of sweet and 
sour milk, two ounces of powdered rock candy, one 
tablespoonful melted butter, yolks of four eggs beaten 
up, and the juice and grated rind of one lemon; put the 
milk in a vessel, which set in another half full of water ; 


the curd through a strainer, add the butter to it and the 
other ingredients ; make a paste with one pint of dour, 
two teaspoonfuls Horsford’s baking powder, and half a 
teaspoon of salt; sift all together; wash the salt from 
half a pound of good butter in ice water, work half the 
butter by degrees into the prepared flour, and mix with 
a little more than a gill of ice water, or enough to make 
a stiff dough; roll out the paste and strew over it a part 


dredged with flour ; roll up the dough like a jelly roll, 
and roll it out again with the rolling pin; repeat this 
latter process once more, and when rolled out thin add 
the remaining butter; line little pans with this, fill with 
the*mixture, and bake till they are iirm in the centre. 
APPLE FRITTERS.—Pare two large apples, cut them 
in slices half an inch thick; core them with a round 
cutter; put them ina dish and pour brandy over them, 
let them lie for two hours; make a thick batter, using 
two eggs; have clean lard, and make it quite hot; fry 
two at a time, a nice light-brown; put them on the 
back of a sieve on paper, sift pounded sugar over them, 


napkia, : 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 


LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” DINING AS A FINE ART. 


SOME USEFUL HINTS FOR THE PREPARATION OP AN 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
E ARTISTIC MENU, 


January. 


Mrat.—Beef, mutton, pork, veal. 


PoULTRY AND GamME.—Chicken, duck, turkey, geese, 
rabbit, hare, partridge, pheasant, wild fowl, pigeons, ~ 


The first principles which should govern public pur- 
veyorsin compiling their menus and preparing their 
feasts are too frequently disregarded, but by no means 
so often as by private dinuer-givers, to whom Mrs. Fen- 
wick Miller has been giving some useful hints in the 
columns of a London weekly. An artistic dinner, she 
truly remarks, will not be too long and complicated, 
but must include sufficient variety to suit all tastes, 
There is no question that the vast majority of English- 
men insist upon ‘‘a cut from the joint,” and no entree, 
even if ag substantial as a daintily cooked veal cutlet 
or stewed ox-tail, will be allowed to satisfactorily fill 
the place of a joint. Where game or poultry is given, 
however, the solid substantial slice may generally be 
dispensed with, provided the entree be not too light, 


Fisu.—Brill, curp, cod, eels, salmon, whiting, had- 
dock, oysters, lobsters, smelt. 

VEGETABLES.—Brocoli, beet, cabbage, carrots, celery, 
onions, parsnips, turnips. > 


Fruits.—Apples, pears, oranges, bananas, lemons, 
nuts. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Driep Lima BEAN Soup.—Soak one quart Lima beans 
over night; the following day boil them until tender; 
drain and press them through a colandar; put them over 
the fire with a pint of veal stock; put a pint of milk on 
the fire, and when it boils thicken it with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour rubbed into one of butter, stir until it 
thickens and then add it to the stock, and season with 
salt and pepper; let it boil up once; add the beaten. 
yolks of two eggs and serve. ; 


in the several courses. Thus a gamey soup should not be 
nor a tomato soup when the same vegetables are again 


almost sweet soup is given, such as artichoke (Pales- 
tine), or milk, or carrot (Creey), it is very desirable to 
give some fully-flavored hors-d’cevure first, so that the 
soup may have the greater grace from contrast. Freshly 
opened oysters, on the half-shell ended with cut lemon, 
cayenne, and thin brown bread and butter—just four 


BROILED SALT MACKEREL.—Select a small mackerel 
(which will be more tender than a-large, older one), and 
putit to soak over night in plenty of cold water; pour. 
off the water and let it stand in milk two hours; then 
drain and dry in a napkin, brush butter, or, better still, 
pure olive oil, over it, and broil in a double-wire broiler ; 
when done plunge it into hot water a moment, which 
swells it and makes it look fat; serve with melted but- 
ter containing lemon juice and chopped parsley, 

DriepD Pea Cuops.—Soak over night some dried peas; 
in the morning boil them, mash them with a lump of 
butter, pepper, salt and a bit of mint chopped fine; add 
bread crumbs and a beaten egg; stir well, form into 
chops, dip in beaten egg and bread crumbs, and fry till - 
brown; serve with sli¢ed lemon or mint sauce. - 


ning a dinner. When oysters are not. to be had, olives 


two or three at most to each guest, make another 


a 


j and 


savory taste, the preliminary dish is 
stro go ab uo oe r 0 ai ip § eas) tgs 


ORANGE P1E,—Pulp and juice of two oranges, a little 
of the grated peel, the yolks of three eggs, one cupful. 


milk; bake with under crust only; after the pie has. 


heat them to set the curd, then strain off the milk, rub 


of the remaining butter divided into little pieces and _ 


glaze them with a shovel or salamander; dish on a 


It isa great thing ina dinner to haye change of flavor’ 
served when phéasant or partridge is to appear later on, © 


used either in sauce-or salad, Again, when a bland or. 


oysters to each person—are surely perfect for. begin- | 


“turned ”—d, e. stoned withont breaking them, so that — 
they close up again into their natural shape—filled with 
pate de foie-grass and just surrounded by aspie jelly, 3 


favorite hors-d’ceuvre specially suitable to precede ras : 
delicate soup. Ifthe soup be one with a powerful — 


‘ 


‘ 


prefer to have the same sort of thing as an entremet 


after the sweets. Epicures seldom care much_ for 
the sweets. Sugar is not favorable to digestion, and, 
moreover, tends to increase that over-supply of adipose 
tissue from which so many folks begin to suffer even 
before they can fairly be called ‘‘ middle-aged.” Besides 
which, sweet is not merely a flavor, but a cloying of the 
sense of flavor; and, in short, few people who really 
appreciate a good dinner care much for the sweets, 
A yanilla baveroise, an omelette au rhum, peach or 
orange fritters, or some other dish of that character, 
which does not involve either pastry or much sugar, is 
generally acceptable. At least, such should be provided 
as some people would think they had not dined with- 
out a sweet course at all. But then, for the people 
who really have taste, should come the savory. Mush- 
rooms, or caviare, or anchovies, or cheese, or what not, 
for the base—little substance, but sapidity and savor— 
a strong and well-managed taste, to give the assurance 
that appetite is not surfeited, and to serve as the apex 
of the pyramid of an artistic menu. 


OPIUM IN HISTORY. 


THB EARLIEST ACCOUNTS OF ITS USE IN THE ORIENT. 
. According toa work recently issued by the Chinese 
Tmperial Maratime Customs, written by Dr. Edkins, 
and entitled “Opium: Historical Note on the Poppy in 
China,” the Arabs took opium to that country, in the 
eight century, ata time when there was a flourishing 
trade between Canton and the ports of the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. The medicinal properties of the 
‘drug are mentioned in a work published in the tenth 
century. From this time it was cultivated for these-pro- 
perties, and from the fifteenth century “ it appears plaia 
that the manufacture of opium has existed in China and 
itis not until recent years that there have been both native 
and foreign opium in this country.” The smoking of 


to punish. 


of dirty cotton batting. 
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opium came in with the smoking of tobaceo in the 
seventeenth century.” Various ingredients, says Dr. 
Edkins, were in various countries mixed with tobacco 
to try their effect, amongst them being opium. The 
Manchus tried to prohibit the use of tobacco by edicts 
as stringent as those issued against opium, but in vain. 
Amongst the causes of this failure the writer includes 
the love of opium smoking by many in high position— 
Court favorites aud others—whom it would be difficult 
Opium smoking began in Fcrmosa and 
Amoy, where tobacco smoking was first introduced. 
The first edict against the practice was in 1729. Opium 
was a common product of Yunnan in 1736, and in those 
days this distant province was far remote from the in- 


fluence of any foreign country whatever, except Bur- 
mah. 
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HArLY SHAD.—The N. Y, Siar of Jan. 15th says: 
Commissioner Blackford received yesterday morning 
a North River shad weighing over four pounds. It 
was caught in the neighborhood of Fishkill. It has not 
been decided whether or not the Commissioner will in 
this instance follow the custom of placing the firat shad 
of the season upon the Mayor’s table. 


New Fasurons For. DoGs.—Dogs will be worn this 
season cut latitudinally instead of longitudinally, as was 
the style last year. A beast promenaded Fifth Avenue 
with his mistress yesterday afternoon, which was pre 
sumably trimmed according to the very latest fashion. 
It was an ugly creature at best, but the clipping machine 
had left it a perfect monstrosity. Its color was a mud- 
dy brown where the matted curly hair had been allowed 
toremain. The head and shoulders had been left shaggy 
and leonine. The body had been shaved to the skin, ex- 
cept that three parallel narrow bands of hair remained 
encircling it a few inches apart. The legs were trimmed 
clear down*to the lower joint of each, where a bunch 
of fur was left, giving the animal the appearance of 
walking on four sticks, with the ends thrust into balls 
The tail was bare, with a 
cheerfully waving tuft of hair at its tip. The woman 
who owned him was evidently proud of her grotesque 
pet. He was rigged out to attract attention, and he 
did.— NV. Y. Sun. 
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THE WHEREFORE. 


A man of modern science wooed 

A maiden of accepting mood, 

Who, dreading lest contagion might 

Do mischief to her chosen wight, 

With sol. bichloride washed her hair 

And sponged her limbs and body fair, 


She rinsed her mouth with “ Listerine,” 
And held, her snow-white teeth between, 
A pad of antiseptic gauze,— 

Covering her nose as well as jaws,— 
Which formed a sort of respirator 
Between them and her “ osculator.” 


But this reminds,—I should have told 

That these were things he’d taught of old, 
With others which I may not tell, in 

Regard to spots that germs might dwell in. 
She was a wise professor’s daughter 

And practised all which had been taught her, 


So this good medicine man, with pride 
Clasping his antiseptic bride,— 
In disinfected murmur low 
Asked “‘ why she loved her doctor so?” 
And, softly negtling down, she sighed, 
‘*You’re such a dear old germicide!” 
Boston Med. and Surg. Journal. 


BurtERING MAcuine.—The latest and most unique 
invention is a machine for buttering bread. It is used 
in connection with a great patent bread-cutter, and ig - 
intended for use in prisons, workhouses and cther re- 
formatory institutions. There is a cylindrical-shaped 
brush which is fed with butter, and lays a thin layer ori 
the bread as it comes from the cutter. The machine 
can be worked by hand, steam or electricity, and has 
a capacity of cutting and buttering 750 loaves of bread _ 
an hour. The saving of butter and of bread and the 
decrease in the quantity of crumbs is said to be very 
large. : 


_ A VALUABLE BOOK FOR NOTHING. 


_ The AMERICAN AN ALYST will send to any person who will forward a New Subscription 
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taining as it is instructive. 


books a family can have in the house. 
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with One Dollar, a copy of 


OPADIA OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 


This is unquestionably one of the most interesting, entertaining and instructive books ever published. 
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It is a universal educator for every member of the family circle, filled with useful information from beginning 
to end, and this information is given in such an attractive and pleasing way that the book is quite as enter- 
It treats of hundreds of subjects of which no man, woman or child who seeks 
to be well informed can afford to be ignorant, yet of which the masses of people are entirely unlearned. It 
contains the cream or substance of a dozen ordinary volumes, and is one of the most valuable and useful 
No living man is so well informed that he may not learn from it. It 
is a book for the masses, for old and young, rich and poor, and will be read with pleasure and profit by all. 
It will likewise be found of great value as a work of reference. 
trated, and is conveniently divided into departments, as follows: Biography, History, Natural 
History, Travels, Manners and Customs, Ete.; The World Illustrated, Useful Arts 
and Manufactures, frees, Plants, Fruits, Ete.; Great Inventions, Mining, Wonders 
of the Sea, Familiar Science, Law for the Masses, Statistical and Miscellaneous, 
All the above subjects are fully and ably treated in this valuable book. 
entertaining knowledge—unquestionably one of the best and most valuable books ever published in any land or 
language. No cyclopadia ever heretofore published at twice the cost is to be compared with this book in 
point of artistic make-up, beauty, and excellence of illustration, and quality of contents. Asa holiday or 
birthday present for any one, nothing more appropriate or acceptable could possibly be selected. THE 
FAMILY CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE is a large and handsome book of 544 pages, 12mo, printed 
upon fine paper and elegantly bound in cloth, embellished with artistic designs in black and gold. It contains 
Two Hundred and Seventy-ihree Beautiful Ulustrations, the original cost of which was 
over $5,000. The book will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any person sending a New Subseription with 
rego NS One Dollar, It is as large and handsomely gotten up as books usually sold at $1.50 and $2,00, and fm 
= the quality of its contents is worth a dozen ordinary volumes. 


_ ApprREess ANALYST PUBLISHING CO,, 
i a ae SE, NEW YORK. 


The book is profusely and elegantly illus- 


It is a vast storehouse of useful and 
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A /onic 


————— 


Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. 


A most excellent and 


agreeable tonic and appe- 


tizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain 
and body, imparts renewed 
energy and vitality, and 
enlivens the functions. 


Dr. H. K. Clarke, Geneva, N. 
Y., says: — 

“Tt has proved of great value 
for its tonic and revivifying in- 
fluence.” 


Dr. J. H. Stedman, West Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., says: 


‘Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imi- 
tations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word “Horsford’s” is 
PRINTED on the label. All others are spurious, 


Never sold in bulk. 
eS 


Fine Table 
QR, 


Wines 


Hrom our Celebra- 
ted Orleans 
ineyard. 


Prodyoors of 


EGLIPSE 


CHAMPACNE, 
580 Washington St 


Sy 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


CENERAL ACENCIES: 

New York: PARK & TILFORD, 917 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA: F. P. DILLEY & CO., 25 North Tenth St. 
Cui0aeo: C. JEVNE & CO., 110 Madison St. 
Sr. Pau: C. JEVNE & CO., 114 E. Third St. 
OINCINNATI: THE JOSEPH R. PEEBLES’ SONS CoO., 

73 West Fourth Street. 
Dsrroir: G. & R. McMILLAN & CO., 


| matism. 


131 Woodward Ave. 


MEDICAL ANNUAL. * 

The 8th yearly issue of the ‘‘ International Medical | 
Annual” (for 1890) is announced for early delivery. 
The Prospectus gives promise of excellencies surpassing 
all former editions, Its thirty-seven editors in the 
several departments are to give a summary of New 
Remedies alphabetically arranged, also a resume of New 
Treatment in Dictionary form; with references to the 
Medical literature of the werd pertaining to the year’s 
progress of Medicine. 

Such a practical and helpful volume is of inestimable 
value to the medical profession. In one volume of about 
600 octavo pages; price $2.75, post free. 

BE. B. Treat, Publisher, 5 Cooper Union, New York. 
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IS RHEUMATISM A GERM DISEASE. 

Within a short time there has been suggested a new 
theory ofrheumatism; it is, that it belongs to the class 
of infectious diseases, and like them is produced by bac- 
teria. This is slowly gaining credence. Certainly, rheu- 
matism frequently occurrs in epidemics, and instances 
are on record where it was only reasonable to assume 
that the disease was spread by personal contact. Hdelf- 
sen reports seven hundred and twenty-eight cases oc- 
curring in four hundred and ninety-two houses in Kiel. 
Pel of Amsterdam, cites the case of a patient that was 
removed to a bed between two others suffering from 
rheumatic fever. She, never having had rheumatism, 
was attacked with it coincidently with a relapse of the 
disease in five other patients. Many other observers 
offer similar testimony. The theory is one deserving 
the attention of scientists and warrants thorough ex- 
perimental research to demonstrate its truth or its fallacy. 
The supporters of this germ-theory of rheumatism be- 
lieve that the bacteria which produces that disease 
is taken into the blood, were it does its work. It would 
not be strange if this theory and the other—excess of 
acid in the blood—were both proved correct, and one 
waited on the other. Or, in other words, where the 
actual exciting cause of rheumatism: is a germ, that 
germ requires certain conditions for its development, 
and those conditions are met and exist where the blood 
is deficient in alkalies, or contains an excess of lactic acid, 

And now as to the prevention of rheumatism. One’ 
who has even a strong tendency can certainly do much 
to prevent it. The “ busy season” for that disease» 
commenced in September. Whyisit? That we do not 
know; but it is quite safe to infer that owing to a cer- 
tain combination of influences, people are then in a con- 
dition specially favorable to it. After several months of 
hot weather the systems of many are relaxed, weakened 
and more or less choked. up with waste material. Hxer- 


cise, the great eliminator of such waste is quite naturally | 


neglected during the heat of summer. And, moreover, 
those who exercise too little are liable to eat too much. 
So autumn finds them in a sluggish state, as we have 
said, with all the eliminating avenues clogged up. 
This is a condition of things very favorable to rheu- 
It naturally follows that those who are sub- 
ject to this disease should live abstemiously, exercise 
freely, keep the skin active by frequent bathing, the 
bowels open with fruits, and drink water in large quan- 
tities. If these few simple rules are observed there will 
be ordinarily but little danger of rheumatism. For those, 
however, who have a decided tendency to the disease, 
and have already suffered from it, there are much more 
rigid rules which it is necessary to observe to secure im- 
munity. Both in the prevention of rheumatism and in 
its cure, there can be no better remedies than Dr. J. C. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the component parts of which have 
been so frequently described in these columns that it is 
hardly worth while to say more on this point. Suffice 
it to say, that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cleanses, renovates, 
and tones up the system, and thus enables it to throw 
off the morbid secretions which favor rheumatism ; it 
keeps the liver, kidneys and skin active, and places the 
human mechanism in the best possible condition to re- 


sist the predisposing and favoring causes of rheuma- | 


tism, and, where already present, to rid itself of them. 


ep. 


‘other with his mouth, and sucked. 


To Remove Rust.—A simple way of removing ru-t 
| from finely polished steel without injury to the surface 
consists in cleaning the article with a mixture of ten 
parts of tin putty, eight of prepared buck’s horn and 
twenty-five of alcohol, and then rubbing with soft blot— 


ting paper. 
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-G@iass BLowine BY Macsinery.—Glass blowing by 
machinery is being performed successfully at Ellenville, 
New York. The machine consists of an iron upright, 
around which revolve arms fitted with molds for shap- 
ing the glass. A pipe supplied with a current of air and 


readily manipulated by the operator does the work of ~ 


blowing. The machine is said to be capable of turning 
off 100 dozen perfect bottles a day. It costs but about 
$200 and will take the place of two skilled men, who 
command from $5 to $7 a day each. The machine is 
an English invention and has been in use about a year. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE Navy.—There is a proposition 
before Congress to appropriate $250,000 to pay the cost 
of experiments to test the utility of electric motors as 
applied to the steering, lighting and ventilating of naval 
vessels ; for pumping and hoisting, and for handling 
marine ordnance and’ ammunition, and generally to 
testing the efficiency of electrical power as applied to ~ 
marine architecture, These experiments are to be con- 
ducted under the direction and control of the Secretary 
of the Navy, who is authorized to detail officers and 
designate places and vessels for the work. _ 


SucKkeErs.—-The word sucker, in the sense which is so- 
familiar in this country, is an Americanism, and was 
formerly applied to the inhabitants of Tllinois. It used 
to be customary for wanderers over the prairies to carry 
with them pieces of a long, hollow weed. The prairies» 
were honeycombed with crawfish holes, which were 
pretty sure to be filled with pure water. Whenever 
thirst attacked the ingenious sucker he produced his. 
tube, connected one end with the crawfish hole, the 
It was simple, it 
was ingenious, it was beautiful. It showed reliance on 
the providence of God and the resources of nature—but_ 
it fastened a stigma on an intelligent and progressive 
community, from which they will not escape for many 
zeons. It seems, indeed, that. those dwellers on the’ 
prairie, who made the very crawfish dig wells for them, 
and who extracted refreshment direct from the very 
breast of nature, showed themselves guileless and un- 
suspecting whenever they mingled with the inhabitants. 
of the larger cities. So noticeable did this become that. 
the real meaning of their peculiar name was forgotten, 
and people generally, whether city or country bred, — 
whose bump of credulity was specially developed, or 
who had too great confidence in human nature, came to- 
be called suckers, 


Heart Faiture.—' It would be an excellent idea,” 
says the Manchester Union, ‘if physicians of the pres— 
ent day would invent some other reason for about all of 
the deaths which occur nowadays than the cheap fraud, 
‘heart failure.’ This might not be of serious moment. 
were it not for the fact that hundreds of people are 
being nearly frightened to death by the constant use of, 
the cause for sudden deaths, and many people who are- 
sick, and necessarily have some heart symptoms, are- 
kept in constant terror by reading or hearing in other 
ways of death after death by heart failure. There are 
probably no more deaths from heart failure in. these- 
times than heretofore, but a new cause for death has- 
been coined, and the nervous and timid are being - 
severely injured by it.” We would suggest that here- 
after physicians use the term ‘“‘ cardiac asthenia,” which. 
has‘a learned sound and means just the same. The 
immediate cause of death in many diseases being in fact — 
“heart failure,” we do not see how otherwise the- 
‘nervous and timid” can be protected.” 
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WEATHER vs. MORALITY. 


Our conservative and observant contemporary, the 
Commercial Bulletin, recently ventured the somewhat 
startling suggestion that the remarkably mild weather 
of the past winter in this section of the country will 
make fire insurance companies very cautious in regard 
to the ‘“‘moral hazard” which the light sales of winter 
clothing will probably stimulate. There can be but 
little doubt, the writer declares, that during the next 

* three months there will occur an unusual number of 
incendiary fires in stores dealing in these goods. 
Northern New York has proved such a graveyard of 
fire insurance capital, on account of poor fire protection 
and frequent incendiarism, that a few dozen extra fires 
there will not be noticed. A number of companies are 

~ scanning closely all risks, largely embracing classes of 
goods which will be left over on account of the light 
demand for winter garments; for, when the time 

_ allowed for payment has expired, the assured may pre- 

fer to burn them and get cash rather than carry them 
over until the next season. Fur garments have proven 

-_yery unsalable this season, particularly sealskin or other 
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cloaks. The most careful companies will decline to 
accept new fur risks, and simply continue the policies 
of such customers as are well known to them, avoiding 
new concerns, There is a laxity in the prosecution of 
incendiaries in this country which is truly deplorable, 
and New York City is about as badly off in this respect 
as any other city in the United States. The only city 
which bas really grappled with the incendiary problem 
in a business-like way is Boston, which investigates sus- 
picious fires and prosecutes incendiaries without fear or 
favor. The reason why so few of the many incendiaries in 
this city are brought to book is said to be that the appro- 
priation for the Fire Marshal’s Office is too small to admit 
of the employmeut of the necessary help. If this really 
be the trouble, a larger appropriation should be made, 
as every few days the daily papers chronicle some ipcen- 
diary fire in an east-side tenement causing not merely 
loss of property but loss of life. In addition, there are 
innumerable small incendiary fires in shops on the east 
side, where the criminal has hazarded life in his en- 
deavor to swindle the fire insurance companies out of a 
few hundred dollars. If the citizens of this country ap- 
preciated how many lives are lost and how much prop- 
erty is destroyed each year through fires intentionally 
started, public sentiment would undergo a change, and 
stringent measures for the suppression of this abomina- 
ble crime would speedily be inaugurated. Honest men 
now pay much more for their fire insurance than they 
would need to were the companies not called on so 
often to pay double value for property intentionally 


destroyed. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE SUN. 


The expedition sent out under the auspices of the 
government to the African coast for the purpose of 
taking observations of the total eclipse of the sun on 
Dec. 22 was a very gratifying success. Prof. David P. 
Todd with sixteen specialists as companions and twelve 
tons of scientific apparatus, set sail from New York on 
Oct. 16 on the United States man-of-war Pensacola. On 
Dec. 8 the expedition reached St. Paul de Loando in 
Anigola, about eight degrees south of the equator. Prof. 
Todd finally chose Cape Ledo as his point of observation, 
and the instruments were set up and put in adjustment 
without delay. Cape Ledo is on the Bay of Suto which 
is about nine miles in length, and receives the waters 
of a river of the same name. It appeared to be in 
every way the most suitable location, Not only were 
the meteorological probabilities better than any other 
possible point, bnt the eclipse was a few seconds longer 
there. The party lived principally on the Pensacola, as 
she lay at anchor near by, a much safer arrangement 
than to trust wholly to the climate ashore. The great 
photo-heliograph, forty feet long, pointed directly at the 
sun, was one of the chief instruments used. The work- 
ing of the apparatus was entirely automatic, and by an 
application of a pneumatic arrangement, never before 
used in this way, the charging of the photographic 


plates was far more quickly and accurately accomplished 


than ever before, while the exact time at which each 


picture was made was recorded to the small fraction of 
a second. While the astronomers were busy with 
their instruments in preparation for the eclipse day, 
Prof. Cleveland devoted himself to the meteorology of the 
yegion. Mr, C. A. Orr studied the anthropology. Mr. 
Loomis made researches into the botany and ornithol- 
ogy, while the geology, mineralogy, osteology, biology, 
and all the other attributes of this far away shore were 
carefully studied by experts in each. The beginning of 
the eclipse on the 22d was entirely clear. Later clouds 
interfered somewhat with the view, but more than 
eighty fine photographs were taken, and the instrv- 
ments worked without a flaw. The entire success of © 
the new appliances was one of the most gratifying re- 
sults of the expedition, since the principle upon which 
they worked is so completely demonstrated to be cor- 
rect. The spectacular part of this eclipse was particu- 
larly gorgeous and impressive, The colors on land, sea, 
and sky a few moments before totality were superb, ard 
the approaching shadow swept over the ocean toward 
the station with a terrifying velocity. 
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COUNTERFEIT WINE LABELS. 


We were shown recently a bottle containing a vile 
decoction of alcohol, glucose and coloring matter, and 
bearing what purported to be and looked like the genu- 
ine label of St. Julien claret of a well-known Bordeaux 
wine house. This house and its agent in this city know 
very well that this counterfeit is being printed here and 
that, in fact, these fraudulent labels are being sold as 
stock labels to be attached to any trash the wine so- 
phisticators choose. The imitation is so close that an 
expert cannot distinguish the genuine from the counter- 
feit. The public, of course, cannot tell. A house which 
has always enjoyed the public confidence and which 
neglects to take any steps to protect its labels from 
such bold imitation, does not do its duty either to itself 
or to its patrons and therefore must inevitably loose 
public confidence. There is an abundance of good St. 
Julien imported which bears the label of houses who 
carefully-protect themselves and their customers, and 
whose importation will naturally replace that of a house 
whose label does not guarantee the public against be- 
ing defrauded. We refrain from publishing names. 


aoe 


DRESSED BEEF ABROAD. 


The popularity of the Chicago dressed beef extends 
beyond the limits of the United States, and is rapidly 
growing. In the Canadian House of Commons, in 
Ottawa, on January 24th, a member representing the 
Westmoreland constituency called attention to the enor- 
mous increase in the consumption of American dressed 
meat in the maritime provinces. Nine years ago the 
importation amounted to 300,000 pounds, but Chicago 
houses have since worked up a trade there representing 
nearly 4,000,000 pounds annually, That appears to be 
the story everywhere. 


AMERICAN ANALYST. 


ARTIFICIAL COFFEE. 


In July, 1886, the AMERICAN ANALYST published an 
article on Coffee, written for the paper by a Paymaster 
in the United States Navy, in which it was stated that 
imitation coffee beans were in the market, made of flour, 
chicory and coloring matter, and compressed into shape 
by machinery. These bogus coffee beans readily 
escaped observation, and costing only three or four 
cents a pound gave opportunity to adulterators to de- 
fraud the consumer, to say nothing of the poisonous 
character of the coloring material used. The article 
containing the information was loudly objected to and 
pronounced sensational by one of the largest coffee im- 
porters in this city. Not being able at the time to ob- 
tain sample of the fraudulent coffee thus exposed, we 
were unable to prove the correctness of our information 
but knowing it to come from a trustworthy source we 
refosed to publish the bare denial. The following article 
which appeared in the Commercial Advertiser of Janu- 
ary 29, 1890, conclusively proves that the AMERICAN 
ANALYST was, as usual, correct and its information 
over three years in advance of its contemporaries. 


“The genius that led to the manufacture of wooden 
nutmegs some years ago—a genius fov making money 
by filling one’s fellow-men with sawdust, like children’s 
dolls—has broken loose again. This time flour, water 
and some unknown ingredient like mucilage, take the 
place of wood and instead of nutmegs, coffee—genuine 
Rio, Java, Mocha, or any d>sired brand—is manufact- 
tured. The manufacture of this adulterant has been 
going on successfully for some time at certainly two 
places, Philadelphia and Trenton, New Jersey. But the 
originating genius may be neither a Philadelphian nor 
a Jerseyman, His nationality is in fact unknown 
and a dilligent search carried on for weeks has failed 
to locate the manufacture of spurious coffee beans. 
Some of the wholesale grocers down town have a quan- 
tity of these manufactured coffee beans. In size, shape 
and color they are a close imitation of the bean im- 
ported from Rio, which is so popular in the eastern 
part of the United States. It is a small, rather flat bean 
of a bluish-green, slate color tint, and rather smaller 
than some of the coffees that are imported into this 
country. The chief faults of the imitation are that it is 
a trifle too heavy and Jacks the small fibre that is almost 
always seen on the flat side of a coffee bean in the 
little crease that almost divides the bean. Stil], the im- 
itation is pronounced excellent by experts who have 
examined specimens of the Philadelphia coffee. The se- 
cret of its manufacture is unknown. No analysis has 
been as yet made to determine all of the ingredients. 
Itisonly known that flour and water are used in mak- 
ing the beans. The form of the coffee bean is of course 
taken from a mould of an actual bean. How it is col- 
ored is a mystery. While the raw coffee is an excel- 
Jent imitation, the roasted imitation is almost perfect 
when examined casually even by coffee experts. In 
color, the general appearance, everything but taste, in 
fact, the roasted coffee that comes from Philadelphia and 


Trenton is equal to any coffée in the market. It tastes | 


like dough that has been allowed to stand a century in 


a retired spot, where it could not harden as dough nat- 


urally does harden after a time. Several grains of the 
Philadelphia coffee were taken by a representative of 
the Commercial around among the coffee. brokers down 
town. Few of them had ever heard of it before, but 
pronounced it an excellent imitation. One well-known 
broker said, pointing toa small pan nearly full of un- 
roasted coffee, that in color and size the made bean 
seemed identical with the real coffee. “Still,” he added, 
“ nut four beans in that pan and mix them well with the 
genuine, and I'll wager a $10 gold piece I ean pick 
them out in three minutes.” 

The four Philadelphia beans were placed in the pan 
and mixed with the genuine Rio while the broker’s 
back was turned. Then the pan was handed to him. It 
contained about four hundred coffee beans. In two 
minutes the broker had picked out four beans. <A close 
examination showed that one bean was genuine and 
three were the made beans. He afterwards, found the 
bad Philadelphia bean in the pan. He explained his 
mistake by saying that he was near-sighted. The coffee 
representative of Thurber, Whyland & Co, said: “It’s a 
fair imitation of Rio coffee, but an expert can see the 
difference easily. Its color is bad and its weight fully 
one-third more than the genuine article. When mixed 
with the real coffee, however, in its roasted form, it will 
pass easily. As far as I know, none of it is sold in this 
city, unless some reckless scamps who keep small retail 
stores buy it and palm it off mixed with the genuine.” 
Another coffee dealer said: ‘I have heard that this 
bogus coffee is extensively sold in Trenton and Phila- 
delphia, but I never heard of any being sold in this city. 
Whether it is made in Philadelphia or not, I cannot say, 
but I have heard that there is a place in Trenton where 
it is manufactured extensively.” Several specimens of 
bogus coffee manufactured in Germany are also in the 
city now. They are larger than the Philadelphia coffee, 
and not such a good imitation. The Philadelphia people 
are Supposed to be a branch of the German concern. 
The German product was analyzed recently and found to 
contain one or two dangerous ingredients used in color- 
ing. A careful search for the coffee manufacturers has 
been made by the authorities of Trenton and Philadel- 
phia backed by several influential persons in this city, 
with a view to putting a stop to the business. All efforts 
to locate the offenders, however, have failed and the 
search has practically been abandoned. One place in 
Trenton was watched carefully, and the offenders were 
probably located in it for a while, but whether they were 
warned or suspicious, they suddenly decamped, taking 
their machinery with them. The cost of manufacturing 
this bogus coffee ig about three or four cents a pound, 
labor being the greatest item of expense.” 


HEALTH, SANITY AND DIET. 


HOW FAR THE MIND -IS CONTROLLED BY BODILY - 
CONDITIONS. 


It has been said that, “speaking scientifically, we 
cannot affirm that anybody is perfectly healthy.”. If the 
pathologist can detect the symptoms of disease in the 
most apparently healthy body, no less certainly can the 
neurologist indicate subtle manifestations in the mental 
states of the sanest amongst us, which serve to warn 
us how perilously near we may all come at times to 
mental derangement. Just as it isimpossible to set up 
a standard of bodily health of universal application, so 
itis with the mind ; one man’s measure of mental health 
cannot be taken as that of another. “Health” and 
“‘ whole’ are both derived from the Anglo-Saxon term 
hal, and no one man has the completeness of either bodily 
or mental soundness at any one time. We may he 
sane (safe, sound,) but at best only relatively, and the 
varying moods may often be strangely like the true 
persistent phrases of the acknowledged alien. There are 
few of us who have not moments of depression or ab- 
normal excitement, which if unduly prolonged, would 
make us the objects of unpleasant attentions at the 
hands of our friends, and not one of us can say at any 
time that we shall never find those unhappy moods per- 
sist. Apart, however, from any such painful forbod- 
ings, it is an interesting subject to consider some of 
those mental attitudes of the perfectly sane, and trace 
their causes to their actual source. There is a posthu- 
mous piper in the recent number of the Neurologist, by 
Dr. Milner Fothergill, which deals—in the pleasant and 
instructive manner for which its distinguished writer 


was so celebrated—with this interesting question. If 


we would rightly know the workings of the human 
mind in their varied conditions, we must study them, as 


the brilliant author tells us, in the insane asylum. What 
angry man amongst us may not find food for reflection - 
and learn the habits of self-control from the incoherent — 


frenzy? What garrulous, self-centred man may not be 
rebuked when he sees his infirmity a little magnified in 
the flow of the talkative maniac? The delusions of the 


over-sanguine, the groundless fancies of the visionary, 


the baseless conceptions of the jealous, the morbid re- 
ligiosity of the despondent man, all find their legitimate 
projections in some fixed condition common enough in 
the dread abode of the insane, and all have lessons for 


us. The asylum held up the mirror to the observant eye” 


of Dr, Milner Fothergill, showing him our natural and 
healthy moods when perverted by disease, mismanage- 
ment or neglect, into forms of mental disorder. 


may disturb the balance of an otherwise healthy mind, 
as effectually as the touch of a magnet on the balance 
wheel of an exquisite watch will impede its regular 
motion. How easily is our mental balance disturbed. 
A single serious reverse may blight a man’s hopes for 
life, yet with another and sterner habit of thought the 
advancing phthisis of a Richard Jeffreys will not have 
the least ill effect. What a variety of moods are caused 
by food alone! A hungry man can scarcely be 
termed quite sane in comparison with one who is com- 
fortably digesting the dinner of one of the “city com- 
panies.” A cynic might turn upon us, and declare that 
the man who has just dined well evidences his cerebral 
disturbance by the ease with which a liberal sub- 
scription can be obtained from him, and that his less re- 
plete moments are his prudent and normal ones. 
When the Church desired to reduce us to a proper 
sense of our deserts and shortcomings, she bade us fast 
and as fasting has always been associated with peni- 
tence, it might be argued by a theologian that we are 
more our real selves when hungry than full. Andrew 
Boorde the monk-physician, in his quaint book, The 
Dyetary of Health, rather inclines to the “city company ”’ 
idea of sanity, when he advises his readers to “ Fyrste 
lyne out of syn, and folowe Christes doctrine, and then 
vse honest myrth and honest company, and vse to ete 
good meate, and drynke moderately.” Shakespeare 
thought that the “lean and hungry” looking Cassius 
must naturally be dangerous, and the general testimony 
of English writers at any rate is to the close connection 
between fat folk and good temper. Dr. Fothergill was 


agrand example in himself, and we ean picture the rel- | 


ish with which he wrote, ‘‘ When the brain is well fed 
ithas a sense of well being; when it is ill supplied 
with blood it is irritable, miserable and despondent.” But 
alas! the very process of feeding the brain and making 
general contentment in the body too often vitiates the 
blood and asthe old writers would say, ‘ disturb the 
humors.” The good feeder gives a standing invitation 
to the gout, and the gouty material in the blood makes 
a man “ choleric,” that is to say, hasty and irritable. 
The over-fat, amiable man has fits of ‘* the blues,” he 
often decends to the melancholy mood, and then, as 
old Burton says, ‘‘ he is the cream of human adversity, 
the quintessence, and upshot.” A disordered liver has 
made many a one think he has sinned the unpardonable 
sin, and a good purge has often lifted a burden from the 
conscience as heavy as that of Bunyan’s Pilgrim. Dr. 
Fothergill thought that the atmospheric conditions of 
Bath and Bournemouth are distinctly answerable for their 
religious tone, whilst the tonic effects of Clifton have 
much to do with its intellectual activity. It would be 
interesting to compare Margate and Brighton with the 


special moods of their visitors; but these theories may 


easily be pushed too far, and we might find ourselves 


inquiring what are the characteristics of Monte Carlo 


which foster the gambling spirit, and what makes the 


Neapolitans so light-hearted an frivolous. Perhaps the 


diet has even more to do with the moods of the sane 
than atmospheric conditions. An old adge says th: 
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A bad — 
habit or the dominance of an unfortunate predilection 


sd 


under the brand of ‘‘ cider” 


“he who drinks beer thinks beer,” but there is beer and 
peer. The German philosopher stimulates his brain to 
_ the highest intellectual exercises on beer, while our 


working classes deaden their not over active cerebral or- 
ganization on something called by the same name. 
Whether we are as sane as we might be in creating any 


~ sort of mood by alcohol, is extremely doubtful, for most 


competent observers agree that the best sorts of intel- 
lectual, as of other work, cannot be done under its in- 
fluence. ‘‘ The accursed hag dyspepsia,” as Carlyle called 
it, has been answerable for a good deal of the gleomier 
theology of the past and present. Whata victim must 
have been that monk who wrote Hell Opened to Christ- 
dans, with its appalling pictures of - demons driving bolts 
into men’s skulls, and toasting them on great forks! The 
author of the Imitation of Christ, on the other hand, 
must have been blest with a good digestion, and a liver 
which gave him no“ moods.” His biographers say he 
was ‘ta placid, kindly, fresh-colored old man ;” and, in- 
deed, his books reveal all that. Probably our best meth- 
ods are always tinged with a shade of melancholy. 
Montaigne says, ‘‘the most profound joy has more of 
grayity than gaiety in it ;” and Dr. Fothergill wrote of 
the mental attitude of feeling ‘‘ delightfully low-spirited.” 
“The rainbow of our thought life,” as the author of 
Thorndale so. beautifully expresses it, ‘‘is made of joy 
and tears, the light ani storm.” The dark and the 
bright threads of our life are so interwoven, that our 
healthiest attitude cannot be called unalloyed joy. The 
highest music, painting and poetry most truly express 
the sanest moods of man when they exhibit joy chast- 
ened by the ‘“ sadness which is most akin to pain.” The 
lesson which we should endeavor to learn from a study 
of the moods which so easily possess us is the impor- 
tance of a firm will control, acting like the inhibitory 
neryes. If our mental states are so often caused by 
pathological conditions, it is no less true that the mind 
ean control the body ; and the man or woman who, in 
popular phraseology, ‘‘gives way” to his moeds, runs 
imminent risk of becoming their slave.—Br. Medical 
Journal. a 


ADULTERATIONS IN MICHIGAN, 


A PLEA FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF A STATE FOOD 
COMMISSIONER. 


The Michigan Tradesman, published at Grand Rapids, 
in its issue of January 22d, quotes from a recent num- 


. ber of the AMERICAN ANALYST an article relative to 


the new vinegar law, which it follows up with the fol- 
lowing comment: — 
The Michigan legieintures at its last session, also 


_ passed a stringent vinegar law, prohibiting the use of 


the brands ‘‘cider” or “fruit” vinegar, unless fruit 
or fruit juices were used in their manufacture. The 


sale of vinegars below a certain standard of strength 


was also prohibited. This law went into effect on July 
1, 1889, but all sorts of vinegar continue to be sold 
or ‘‘apple” vinegar, and 
quite as much vinegar below the standard is sold as 
ever. When the law went into effect, there was a gen- 
eral sentiment in favor of observing its provisions, but 
as soon as it was seen that no concerted effort was 
made to punish those who violated the law—that no 
provision was made for an officer to attend to its enforce- 
ment—all thought of the law and its penalties faded in- 
to forgetfulness. The same is true of all laws of a simi- 
lar character which have emanated from the legislature. 


- No one undertakes to live up to the law, because there 
is no one to prosecute violators of the enactment. 
__ statute books contain several chapters relating to the 
sale of bogus butter, but they are all dead letters, so 
_ far as being any benefit to the people is concerned. 
spite of the law that all hotels and restaurants using 


The 


In 


butterine shall post a sign to the effect over the dining 
m door, no one has ever heard of such a step being 
. This subject appears to have been discussed at 
sea the nual meeting oe the Fruit Manu- 


AMERICAN ANALYST. 


facturers’ Association, which was held at Benton Har- 
bor last week, President Almendinger is reported to 
have said, in the course of his annual address: ‘‘ I saw 
a single shipment of glucose jelly from a Detroit con- 
cern of 4,000 gallons to one wholesale house labeled 
‘Pure Fruit Jelly,’ and sold as such, when there was 
probably not 100 pounds of pure fruit in the whole lot, 
that single shipment taking the place of more than 750 
barrels of cider boiled into jelly. If the State of 
Michigan tolerates such deceit, we hold her to be one 
of the parties to the fraud.” True as the above charge 
probably is, the cities do not turn out all the unwhole- 
some food. The fruit manufacturers themselves are 
not faultless in the matter, as a circumstance known to 
the Tradesman Wears sufficient evidence. Within a 
hundred miles of Grand Rapids, a jelly factory con- 
verted into jelly hundreds of barrels of cider made from 
rotten apples, straw, manure and other articles of a 
foul character. A glance at the pile of filth shoveled 
into the cider press was enough to turn the strongest 
stomach. Yet the man who was responsible for this 
crime against his customers was loud in denunciation 
of the bogus jelly manufacturers of Chicago and De- 
troit. The same condition exists among nearly every 
branch of*food producers, The dairymen have dis- 
cussed this subject for years, and at their last conven- 
tion expressed their sentiment by the adoption of the 
following resolution : 

WHEREAS, The enactment of a measure providing for 
the appointment and maintenance of a Food Commis- 
sioner has become a recognized necessity ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we appoint a committee to bring this 
matter to the attention of the legislature and adopt such 
measures as would tend to secure the desired end. 

The business men, too, have devoted much time to 
the discussion of the food question and have arrived at 
about the same conclusion. Few people desire to see 
the present reign of sophistication and adulteration con- 
tinue. The majority prefer pure food and are entitled 
to get what they pay for. As State laws—without a 
special officer to enforce them—seem to be powerless, 
and as national enactments appear to be too cumber- 


“| some to afford any relief, the only way left open seems 


to be to follow the example set by New York, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and several other States, and 
press for the appointment of a Food Commissioner. 
Such officers have done good work in other States. 
Why not in Michigan ? 


A 


LAUNDRY HINTS, 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR PRACTICAL HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 


Buttermilk will remove tar spots sometimes. Rinse 
in soapy water. 

A paste of soft soap and starch will take stains out of 
bed-ticking. Spread it on the spots, and when dry 
scrape off and wash with a damp sponge. 

To remove grease stains from silk hats, use turpentine 
and then alcohol. 

To iron a silk hat: Holding the hat in the left hand, 
pass a warm iron quickly around, following the lay of 
the nap. 

To clean silk; The garment must be first ripped and 
brushed. Spread ona flat board an old blanket, coy- 
ered with an old sheet; then sponge the silk on both 
sides, rubbing any dirty spots particularly with this 
mixture; one-half cup of gall, one-half cup of ammonia, 
and,one-half pint of tepid soft water. Roll the silk on 
a stick—an old broom handle will do—being careful 
that no wrinkles are left on it. Let it dry withoutiron- 
ing. Woolen goods may be treated in the same 
manner, 

All fancy hosiery should be put into a strong solution 
of salt and cold water. before wearing, well saturated 
and dried without wringing, either in the shade or ina 
warm room, 


To clean coats; Take of ammonia two ounces, soap 
one ounce, soft water one quart, and a teaspoonful of 
saltpetre; shake well, and let the mixture stand a few 
days. Pour enough on a coat to cover the grease spots 5 
rub well ; wash off with clean cold water. 

Two ounces of common tobacco boiled in a gallon of 
water, rubbed on with a stiff brush, is used to renovate 
old clothes. It is said to leave no smell.—London 
Housekeeper. 


A TIMELY WatToH.—A new contrivance has been ap- 
plied to watches called an ‘‘ appointment reminder.” A 
small dial is set into the watch’s face upon which one 
can set the hands at any hour required. 


A DEADLY RECORD.—The statistics of wild beasts in 
India for 1888 show that they do not grow any less 
deadly. Twenty-two thousand nine hundred and sey- 
enty persons were killed in 1888, an increase of 600. 


ALASKA SEALS.—A communication has been received 
at the Treasury Department from the Occidental Fur 
and Trading Company, of San Francisco, in regard to 
the Alaska seal fisheries. They charge that the present 
lease has resulted in the improper establishment of a 
monopoly, to the exclusion of all legitimate companies, 
and that the annual catch of 100,000 seal is sold in Eng- 
land, to the great prejudice of American dealers and 
manufacturers. 


CuRIOUS TIMEKEEPER.—A curious timekeeper, used 
in the outlying parts of southern India, has been pre- 
sented to the British Horological Institute, by R. G. Orr, 
of Madras. It isa thin metal bowl rather deeper than 
a half sphere, with a very small hole in the bottom. 
When the flight-of time has to be noted the bowl is 
placed in a bucket of water, and a boy sits watching it 
till, in about forty-five minutes, the bow] fills and sinks, 
Clearly the people in southern India do not trouble 
themselves about fortieths of a second, though a 
gentleman who has tried it says it is tolerably accurate, 
but the time of filling varies somewhat with the tempera- 
ture of the water. 


INVENTOR OF THE TuIMBLE.—There is a rich family 
of the name of Lofting in England, the fortune of whose 
house was founded by an insignificant thing as a thim- 
ble. The first ever seen in England was made in Lon- 
don less than two hundred years ago by a metal 
worker named John Lofting. The usefulness of the 
article commen ded it at once to all who used the needle 
and Lofting acquired a large fortune. The implement 
was then called the thumb bell, it being worn on the 
thumb when in use, and its shape suggested the reat of 
the name. The clumsy mode of utilizing it was soon 
changed, however, but the name softened into ‘* thim- 
ble ” still r remains, 

Purutsis IN HigH ALTITUDES.—From a report by Dr, 
L, Serotter on the distribution of phthsis in Switzerland, 
it would seem that the inhabitants even of high altitudes 
are by no means so free from phthisis as we are per- 
haps wont to suppose. The tables of deaths for the 
eleven years 1876-1886 show that phthisis is endemic 
in every partof Switzerland, not a single district (Bez- 
irk) being free fromit. On the whole, the deaths from 
this cause are fewer in the high than in the low lying 
districts, but it cannot be said that the mortality from 
this cause is inversely proportionate to the altitude. 
Wherever there is a large industrial population the 
phthisis mortality is considerable. Industrial popula- 
tions always suffer much more than agricultural popula- 
tions where the altitude is the same.—Lancet. 


CHINESE THEORY OF EvoLuTION.—The rocks are the 
bones of the divine body, the soil is the flesh, the metals 
are the nerves and veins; the tide, wind, rain, clouds, 
frost and dew are all caused by its respirations, pulsa- 
tions and exhaltations. Originally the mountains rose 
to the firmament, and the seas covered the mountains 
to their tops. At that time there was, in the divine 
body, no hfe besides the divine life. Then the waters 
subsided; small herbs grew, and in lapse of cycles de- 
veloped into shrubs and trees, As the body of man, 
unwashed for years, breeds vermin, so the mountains, 
unlaved by the seas, bred worms and insects, greater 
creatures developing out of the lesser. Beetles in the 
course of ages became tortoises, earth-worms became 
serpants, highflying msects became birds, some of the 
tir.le-doyes became pheasants, egrets became cranes, 
and wild cats became tigers. The praying muntis was 
by degrees transformed into an ape, and some of the 
apes became hairless. A hairless ape made a fire by 
striking crystal upon a rock, and, with the spark struck 
out, igniting the dry grass. With the fire they cooked 
food, and by eating warm victuals they grew large, 
strong and knowing, and were changed into men. 
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NEW BOOKS, 


A List OF PREFERRED NEWSPAPERS WHICH ARE RE- 
COMMENDED TO ADVERTISERS. New York. G. P. 
Rowell & Co. 


The number of American newspapers has become so 
large that the great advertising agencies do not find it 
wise to attempt to especially represent them all, and at 
the last meeting of the Association of General News- 
paper Advertising Agents it was resolved that each 
member should prepare a list which, while enumerating 
the best papers, should name only about one in ten of 
all which are published. It has been demonstrated that 
fully one half of all the output of American newspapers 
emanate from less than seven hundred offices, and that 
‘a list of more than ten thousand newspapers can be 
made up, among which no single one prints regularly 
80 Many as a thousand copies. To have dealings with 
this myriad of small papers cannot be thought of by the 
majority of advertisers, and advertising agencies find 
transactions with them to be the reverse of profitable. 
Messrs. Rowell & Co., the well-known advertising egents 
of this city, have issued a pamphlet containing a choice 
sel-ction of newspapers for an advertiser to use, who 
pefers to confine his advertising investments to such as 
are likely to pay him best. This catalogue names all the 
greatest aud ail the best newspapers. The selec- 
tion made includes every religious, agricultural, or 
other class weekly, having a regular issue of so many 
as ten thousand copies; all the great monthlies, 
the leading dailies in all the largest cities, and 
aims to name the best paper in every county seat 
having a population of so much as three thousand, 
and every other town, village or city having so much 
as five thousand population, provided a paper is printed 
which issues aS many as a thousand copies a week. 
The total output for a'single edition of the publications 
named in this Catalogue of Preferred Newspapers is be- 
tween fifteen and eighteen million copies, and is, there- 
fore, more than enough to place a paper regularly 
with every family in every State and Territory. This 
list proceeding from such a prominent source is certain 
to receive careful examination from both adveriisers 
and publishers. Messrs. Rowell & Co. have issued the 
American Newspaper Directory for twenty-two years. 
They now advise their advertising patrons that it will 
always be well to confine advertisement orders to papers 
selected from the Catalogue of Preferred Papers here 
referred to, unless the advertiser has some conclusive 
reasons of his own for using others. The population of 
every place where a newspaper is published is stated in 
the Catalogue; county seats are designated, and the 
circulation rating accorded to every paper by the last 
issue of the American Newspaper Directory is given. 
Out of the seventeen thousand papers named in the 
Directory, only about two thousand are selected; of 
these only 233 are issued in the State of New York, 
and among these it is, perhaps not necessary to add, 
the AMERICAN ANALYST is given the prominence to 
which its merits entitle it. 


INVENTOR’S ManvuaL. How TO WORK A PATENT TO 
Make Ir Pay. By an experienced and successful 
Inventor. New York. J. F. Davison & Co. 


The above is the title of a book containing much valu- 
able information of interest to inventors and manufact- 
urers, ‘Thousands of useful and meritorious inventions 
are every year patented, but on which the inventor is 
unable to realize any profit simply for want of informa- 
tion as to the best method of introducing or disposing of 
his invention. The ‘' Inventor's Manual’ is a book of 
about 100 pages and is designed as a guide to inventors 
in perfecting their inventions, taking out their patents, 
and disposing of them. Among the subjects treated in 
this work are: How to invent.—How to secure a good 

» patent.—Value of a good invention,—How to exhibit an 
invention—How to interest capital—How to esti- 


AMERICAN ANALYST. 


mate the value of a patent.— Advice on selling patents. } 


—Advice on the formation of stock companies.—Forms 
for assignments, licenses and contracts.—State laws 
concerning patent-rights, and other items of information 
not generally accessible to the inventor or manufacturer. 
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THE LAIR OF THE ADULTERATOR. 


HOW TOBACCO, WINES AND LIQUORS, SPICES AND EXTRACTS 
ARE MANUFACTURED TO ORDER. 


(Reprinted by request from the AMERICAN ANALYST of 
December 15, 1885.) 


On the west side of the Bowery, not far from Canal 
Street, is a tall and gloomy tenement. Its many rooms 
are filled to overflowing with workers in various indus- 
tries. Through its halls and stairways passes an end- 
less procession of customers. On the second floor is a 
vast room cut up by partitions into queer little dens. 
Clerks rush busily about, invoices come and go, and 
prosperity seems to hover about the place. There is a 
strong perfume everywhere. It fills the room, pours 
out into the corridor and even down the stairs into the 
street. It is not an unpleasant perfume in anywise. It 
seems an odd combination of flowers, mixed drinks and 
good cigars, as if a florist, a first-class bar-room and a 
tobacconist had formed a copartnership. Lured prob- 
ably by this perfume, a reporter of the AMBRICAN 
ANALYST found his way, during last month, into the 
place. As he entered, a clerk came forward with the 
characteristic smile of the suave salesman. The inter- 
view between him and the reporter was long and far 
from commonplace, as the reader will discover from the 
following conversations held on several’ different 
occasions : . 

‘‘ Business,” he said, ‘‘ was never better. We supply, 
you see, all the men who manufacture cheap, imitation 
or adulterated goods, and there are lotsof them. These 
hard times help our trade. People want everything 
cheap, so that the dealer who sells an imitation article 
can undersell an old fogy rival who only handles straight 
goods. Take tobacco, for instance. In that compart- 
ment we have extract of Havana No. 1 and No. 2, 
Turkish elixir and opium flavor. I take this piece of 
tissue paper, sprinkle a drop of the extract on it, roll it 
up, and there you have a cigarette equal to the Hon- 
radez. Try it.” 

The reporter tried, as directed, and was surprised at 
the result. The smoke was remarkably like that of the 


best Havana tobacco, and with nine of ten users of the | 


weed would be considered as genuine. 

“Our largest business,” continued the dealer in adul- 
terants, “is in the liquor line. With French spirits and 
color as a basis, I can make you any liquor you want 
with our extracts. Here are the essences of Old Tom, 
London Dock, Swan, Holland and Schiedam gins, the 
extracts of Otard and Cognac brandies, rye, bourbon, 
applejack, Irish and Scotch whiskies, Santa Cruz, Ja- 
maica and Medford rums, not to speak of the fancy cor- 
dials and liquors. To make Old Tom, I take a teaspoon- 
ful of French spirits, one of water, three drops of glu- 
cose syrup and two drop; of the extract. That makes 
the Old Tom you have drank in a dozen saloons in this 
city. There are some funny things about this part of 
the business. Most people like their whiskey and 
brandy aged and free from fusel oil. But there area 
great many, especially among manual laborers, who like 
it fresh and harsh. They want it ‘to cut as it goes 
down.’ To supply this demand we sell fusel oil to rec- 
tifiers and even retailers. They mix a barrel of whiskey, 
one of spirits and one of water with a gallon of fusel 
oil. That makes a ten cent rye which beats a toreh- 
light procession. It’s cheap, too, and stands an intelli- 
gent dealer in only a dollar a gallon. That’s twenty 
cents a bottle and less than a cent a drink on an average. 
No wonder the rum sellers grow rich and become alder- 
men or go to Congress. 


“ Another good line is in spices and flavoring extracts. | 


T can show you how to make a good mustard without 


using any mustard at all, anda good pepper, cinuamon ~ 


or ginger without a lot of those spices in the stuff. In 
flavoring extracts, science is knocking the natural fruits 
out altogether. In that compartment we have essences 
of pear, vanilla, quince, banana, pineapple, raspberry, 
apricot, almond and peach, and they are simply pure 
chemicals. They are made out of compound ethers 
and these are distilled from rancid cheese, bai butter, 
plain alcohol and a lot of stuffs of the same sort. These 
go to the soda water men. For Sunday-school fairs, we 
put up concentrated lemonade, orangeade, sarsaparilla 
and root beer, A pound of our patent lemon juice and 
& dozen lemons, sliced fine, will make two sbarrels of 
lemonade, and a good lemonade, too. You want to be 
careful, though. If the lemon and raspberry extracts 
are not made by first-class chemists, they are apt to 
undergo some funny changes and become oil of turpen- 
tine, or something just as bad. I came very near being 
poisoned myself that way one day. 

“Where do all these goods come from? - Well, pretty 
much from everywhere. Formerly they were all made 
in France; but now Germany, England and this country 
have gone heavily into the business. Germany beats 
them all, though. In fact, the best American houses 
from whom I buy my goods, are run by German 
chemists who have come over here, That Havana 
extract and the Old Tom essence are both made here 
by two of them. We give them all the work they can 
attend to. 

“Who are our customers? Manufacturers, spice mills 
soda water men, tobacco factories, rectifiers, confection 
ers, druggists, grocers and liquor dealers. They all 
want it kept dark, and when we ship goods they are 
always carefully packed, and there’s no sign outside or 
seldom inside of what they are, or where they come 
from. It wouldn’t do for a man who.advertises ‘ abso- 
lutely pure extracts,’ to be seen buying or handling | our 
goods. In fact they’re so careful that they hardly ever 
come here themselves, but do their business by mail. Is 
there much money in the business? Well, if I could 
make a good passable chocolate extract, I could make 
two hundred thousand dollars the first year. That's 
what we are all working for now! _ 

“The only drawback is that some pirates have lately 
got into our business and imitate and adulterate our 
goods. It is doubly rough, because it is very hard to 
prove to our customers, scientifically, the difference be- 
tween honest and dishonest goods. ‘No, thanks. I'd 
rather not go out now and take a drink with you. I’d 
only be using my own goods or else some poor imitation 
of them.’” 

The foregoing is not a fanciful sketch nor a freak of 
the imagination. The place actually exists, and the 
nefarious traffic is actually conducted there, as above 
described. We could give the precise locality, but it is 
the policy of the AMERICAN ANALYST to expose such 
frauds, and not to advertise them. = 
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WHITE LEAD. 


WHAT IT IS, AND HOW MANUFACTURED. 


White lead, as it is offered to the painter ground in 
oil, is a carbonate of lead, called a hydrated carbonate 
of lead in chemistry because it contains a proportion of 
water held in chemical combination. This particular 
chemical combination cannot be brought about by im- 
mediate and quick chemical reaction, but must be 
accomplished by slow processes covering eight to twelve 
weeks. A carbonate of lead may be formed by making 
the metallic lead into solution and precipitating at once 


by the introduction of carbonic acid, but such acarbon- - 


ate of lead would contain so large a percentage of car- 
bonic acid as to unfit it for use as a pigment. It is de- 


. 


sirable to obtain a carbonate of lead which shall have | 


the largest proportion of lead in perfect chemical union | 


with the least carbonic acid, and this is accomplished a 
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‘set forth below. Metallic lead of the greatest purity is 
used ; this is obtained from our argentiferous (silver 
pearing ores) or galena. The silver being first ex- 
‘tracted, having then the pure lead cast into pigs for 
-convenience in handling, weighing generally 60 to 100 
pounds each, the first step in the process is casting. 
‘The pigs are placed in a heavy iron kettle or crucible, 
under which is kindled a fire of sufficient temperature 
‘to melt the lead. When melted to such a degree as to 
run in a small stream from the kettle, an opening is 
‘made by means of a valve near the bottom of the 
‘kettle, and the lead is allowed to flow in a continuous 
‘stream therefrom, falling upon molds so linked to- 
-gether as to form an endless revolving belt or chain, 
-each mold constituting a link in the chain and being 
hinged to the next. This chain of molds is made to 
pass in a lateral direction away from the kettle to such 
a distance as to insure the hardening of the lead by 
cooling, when it passes around a pulley, dropping out 
the molded lead as it is inverted. Continuing on 
around a second pulley, the molds are again right side 
up, and receive their charge from the stream of molten 
metal. These castings of lead are called buckles, from 
the fact of their having somewhat the appearance of a 
buckle in shape. They are made in thickness from an 
eighth to nearly half an inch. Instead of having a 
square shape, as buckles in general, the outer circum- 
ference is round, and the tines, as they might be called, 
reach all the way across and are united at both ends 
with the outer ring, which is from four to six inches in 
diameter. The openings between the tines and the 
outer rings admit of free circulation of air when placed 
in stacks for corrosion, and the thinness of the buckles 
presents the more surface to the action of the chemicals. 
In fact, these castings are made for the sole purpose of 

~ obtaining the greatest possible surface of lead ina given 
quantity for the free and more rapid action of the 
chemical vapors. Having now the lead cast into small 
~buckles, the next step is setting these pieces of lead in 
the stacks er beds for corrosion. For convenience in 
handling and in order that the lead may not be pressed 
too closely together by its weight, small earthen pots 
are used in which to place it. These pots are con- 
structed expressly for this use. They are generally 
about nine inches high, eight inches wide across the 
top, and taper to about five inches across the bottom, 
having the appearance of large flower pots. Two open- 
ings of about two inches in diameter are made in oppo- 
site sides of the pot, and one higher than the other to 
allow a circulation of vapors; and inside the pot, about 
one-third its height, are three or four projecting knobs, 
upon which the lead rests without being placed in the 
bottom of the pot. A corroding house, or bed, as it is 
sometimes called (generally built of wood, from 20 to 
30 feet square, constructed with four sides and floor 
only, one roof covering a number of them), has spread 
upon its floor from 12 to 15 inches of spent tan bark, 
obtained from the tannery after it has served the pur- 
pose of tanning leather. Upon this layer of tan bark 
the pots are placed as closely together as possible until 

_ the whole layer of tan is covered by them. The next 
step is to pour into each pot about half a pint of vinegar 
(weak acetic acid), which fills the pot below the pro- 
jecting knobs only. The buckles of lead are then 
placedin the pots, filling them from the knobs to the 
top. By this means the lead is above the acid without 
coming in contact with it. The pots, all being filled 
with acid and lead, are then covered with a layer of 
boards, which form a second floor, upon which another 
layer of tan bark is spread, followed by a second layer 
of pots, until eight or ten layers have been set and the 

- bed or'corroding house is full to the top, finishing with 
a layer of tan bark. A ventilating flue, about four 
__ inches square and running from the bottom layer out of 
the top of the corroding house, is placed either in the 
niddle or to one side of the house. The setting is now 
mplete, and the chemical action, called corrosion, be- 
as. The first occurrence is the fermentation of the 
aced i in 1 the bed wet. This 


fermentation generates carbonic acid gas, and at the 
same time creates sufficient heat to raise the tempera- 
ture of the whole to about one hundred and sixty de- 
grees, The elevation of temperature causes evapora- 
tion of acetic acid. This vapor, rising in the pots, is 
circulated through the buckles of lead coming in con- 
tact with their surfaces and slowly forming an acetate 
of lead. Carbonic acid gas, which has no affinity for 
combining with metallic lead, combines readily with 
acetate of lead, displacing acetic acid, which passes 
away through the ventilating flue, and taking its place 
in combination with the lead, which is now carbonate 
of lead. Were it possible to unite carbonic acid and 
metallic lead directly, there would be no necessity for 
the use of acetic acid; but this being impracticable, 
acetic acid is used to bring about the union of the car- 
bonic acid and the lead, aud, having performed its part, 
it escapes through the flue into the open air. The cor- 
rosion of the lead, as above stated, begins upon the out- 
side of the buckle and gradually works its way inward, 
until all the lead becomes converted into a carbonate— 
that is, if the corrosion is complete, which is seldom the 
case. Generally, upon opening the corroding house at 
the expiration of three months, about 65 per cent. only 
(by weight) of the metallic lead is found to have been 
corroded, the remaining 35 ver cent. of metal being re- 
turned to the corroding house after having been sepa- 
rated from the white lead. The operation of corrosion 
having been completed, each layer of pots is uncovered 
in its turn, and the contents of the pots are dumped in- 
to barrows and carried to the separating apparatus, 
where'the white lead is separated from the uncorroded 
metal by being placed in a revolving screen or sieve, 
the white lead falling through the small meshes to a re- 
ceptacle below; the metal, being coarser, is thrown 
from the sieve into a separate compartment. The white 
lead, now being freed from the metal, is next crushed 
between rolls to pulverize the largest pieces, after which 
it is again screened, the screen revolving under water to 
prevent raising dust. This second sereening is done for 
the purpose of separating the white lead from any 
particles of metal that may have remained after the 
first screening. These scraps are called “ tailings,” and 
are either sent back to the casting kettle or used in the 
manufacture of oxides of lead. The white lead which 
has passed through the screen accumulates in the tank 
of water in which the screen has revolved. Through 
an opening in the bottom of this tank the white lead 
passes to the hopper leading to the eye of the millstone, 
where it is ground between two burr stones, passing 
from the first mill immediately to a second, and from 
there to the floating tanks, the finer lead being carried 
farther in the floating tanks by a stream of water, and 
the coarser being deposited nearer and afterwards re- 
turned to the mills to be ground. When a sufficient 
quantity of white lead has accumulated in the floating 
tank to fill a kiln, the water is drawn off, and the white 
lead, ina pulpy condition, is pumped upon thekiln to be 
dried. In olden times these kilns were hearths con- 
structed of fire brick, with fires beneath, and flues run- 
ning the entire length of the hearth to distribute the 
heat uniformly ; but it has been found cheaper and 
more advantageous to use long copper pans with steam 
jackets, by which means the temperature can be regu- 
lated at will by opening or closing a single steam 
valve. The white lead, having been placed upon the 
kiln or pan, is allowed to remain there until thoroughly 
dried, which usually requires from three to five days. 
The white lead is now ready to be mixed with linseed 
oil, which is accomplished by the two being stirred or 
agitated together. When the oil and white lead have 
become thoroughly combined, the mixture is again 
passed through the mills, to insure perfect fineness and 
thorough incorporation of the oil. This is the last 
operation in the process of manufacture, and it only re- 
mains to pack this finished product in packages of such 
sizes as may be required. 
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PERENNIAL PUZZLES. 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS THAT HAVE PRODUCED MUCH 
PERPLEXITY. 


Our learned contemporary the Journal of Commerce 
calls attention to the circumstance that certain problems, 
chiely arithmetical in character, seem to be endowed 
with a vigorous immortality. No matter how often the 
solution is printed, or how widely an exhaustive answer 
is published, the question comes up again, before the 
ink is fairly dried, to the lips of hundreds who have not 
seen the reply, or who either cannot understand it or 
will not accept it. There ure several of these which 
we have printed so often, but which still kept coming, 
that to save further time we struck off a hundred proofs 
of each, and mailed one to the inquirers in succession 
without comment. These proofs are exhausted, and we 
have accumulated from a score or more of correspond- 
ents the same old questions, with urgent requests for a 
fresh solution. We notice that the Brooklyn Kagle has 
been struggling with one of these. The editor who has 
charge of that department is very clever, and we think 
he is playing a little with his inquisitor. The original 
question sent to us forty years ago, and involving the 
same point submitted to the Hagle, was, how to find the 
product of £19 19s, 1ld. 3£f, multiplied by itself. Of 
course, if the parts of the pounds were stated as frac- 
tions, and the pounds as whole numbers, then 19 959- 
960ths could be multiplied by itself.. But money of ac- 
count has not two dimensions. Ifa table is 4 feet wide 
and 4 feet long, then 4x4=16 feet, and we have the 
number of square feet on the surface. Five times five 
pounds are £25, but five pounds times five pounds is 
unmeaning, as money does not measure itself in that 
fashion. Twice two children are four children, but 
twice children two children has no meaning. So 
“nineteen pounds, nineteen shillings, eleven pence, 
three farthings times nineteen pounds, nineteen shillings, 
eleven pence, three farthings,” is utter nonsense. The 
next puzzle on the list, and one which comes the often- 
est to our desk, in some form of a problem which pro- 
poses to divide a whole sum into fractions that together 
did not make the dividend. The original of this in our 
columns was an answer to an actual case where a man 
in his will had devised one-third, one-fourth, one-fifth 
and one-sixth of his property respectively to his four 
children, supposing that he had thus devised the whole 
of his estate. The fractions mentioned only made nine- 
This is easily 
seen if they are reduced: to a common denominator. 
One-third is twenty-sixtieths, one-fourth is fifteen-six- 
tieths, one-fifth is twelve-sixtieths, and one-sixth is 
ten-sixtieths, which together make but fifty - seven 
sixtieths, leaving three-sixtieths (or 1-20th) to make up 
the whole number. This puzzle reappears in some form 
every few days the year round. It is answered on the 
same principle involved in the interpretation of the 
Arab’s will. He had fifteen horses and four sons, He 
devised his estate, giving one son a half, another a 
quarter, another an eighth, and the last a sixteenth. 
They found it impossible to agree on a division. Tho 
eldest son insisted that as seven horses would not be 
half of fifteen he should have eight; but the other 
sons objected, and as neither one-half, one-fourth, one- 
eighth nor one-sixteenth would give eitier gon an even 
lot, they had a fierce dispute over the division. A 
venerable sheik rode up just as the quarrel was at its 
height, and to compose their differences dismounted and 
generously offered to add his mare to the fifteen be- 
longing to the estate, agreeing that each should take 
his allotted share from the whole sixteen, only stipulat- 
ing that he should be the last selected. The addition 
made an easy solution of the difficulty. The first then 
took eight as his half of the sixteen, the next took four 
for his quarter, the third took two for his eighth, and 
the fourth took one for his sixteenth. As this made 
but fifteen the sheik mounted his horse and rode away. 
The Arab boys regarded it as a miracle, and exclaimed 
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that Allah had given a horse to the sheik for his gener- 
ous interference. In spite of this oft-told tale the prob- 
lem still survives, and annually puzzles hundreds of our 
countrymen. A more recent problem which we have 
already answered several times, but which is repeated 
every week from some quarter, is the division of one 
fraction by another. The original question which we 
answered several years ago was: “ What is the quotient 
of two-thirds divided by one-half?” The unthinking 
person would say that as the half of two-thirds is one- 
third, this must be the solution of the problem, but 
Daboll will easily refute it. The quotient of 2-3 divided 
by 4 is 1 1-3; that is, 4 will go in 2-3 one and one-third 
times, The last form of the problem, received as we 
write this, is to find the quotient of 1 divided by 3, two 
partners in a leading banking house, having disputed, 
as they say, all one day over the result, the senior main- 
taining that 1 divided by 4 is 4, and defying any one to 
refute it. We answer that when 1 is divided by 4 the 
quotient is 2; that is, 4 will be found two times in 1. 
If 6 be divided by }, the answer is 12; that is, there 
are twelve halves in six. We should beg pardon of our 
readers for repeating these demonstrations if it were not 
for the character and magnitude of the disputes which 
occur every day concerning them. We have reserved 
for the last of the puzzles the century question, which 
will never be laid to rest, we believe, as long as the 
world stands. We printed 250 proofs of a former 
answer, and they have all been distributed to parties 
who have quarreled over it. A writer whose initials 
are E. EH. B. asks us in a letter just to hand whether the 
twentieth century begins with January 1, 1900, or 
January 1, 1901, and declares that of all whom he ad- 
dressed for an answer about half took one date and half 
the other. There should be no question about it. This 
century ends with the last momentof the year 1900, and 
the next begins with January 1, 1901. The muddle 
grows out of the fixed idea which some people have that 
the reckoning of time begins with a cipher, and that one 
is counted when the hour, day, month or year has 
closed; whereas all the counting of time begins with 
one, and at the end of the first period two begins to 
count. Thus, when a child is born, he enters on his 
first day of the first month of the first year of his life. 
His ten years are finished, not when he enters in his 
tenth year, but at its close; and his hundred years are 
completed, not when the hundredth year is begun, but 
ended. When we write 1900 we have begun the last 
year of the century, not ended it. The centuries do 
not begin with 0, 100, 200, but with 1, 101, 201, and 
thus the twentieth century begins with’ 1901 at the first 
moment of that year.. The quoted date comes with the 
beginning, not the close of the twelve months; and 
therefore, while we quote the year 1900 as we do every 
other year at its beginning, we must wait till it ends to 
close the century. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTIOAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘“‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 


February. 


Merat.—Beef, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, venison, 


sausage, pork. 

GAME AND PouLTRY.—Grouse, hare, pigeon, chicken, 
duck, turkey, geese. 

FisH.—Bass, cod, crabs, eels, curp, catfish, fiounder, 
halibut, herring, lobsters, mackerel, mussels, oysters, 
perch, pike, rock-fish, salmon, smelt, whitefish. 

VEGETABLES.— Artichokes, beets, beans, cabbage, 

_ carrots, celery, garlic, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, 
potatoes, shallots, spinach, tomato , turnips. 
_Frouirs.—Apples, ban 


lard. 
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PRACTIGAL RECIPES. 


Rice Sourp.—To make about a quart of soup, take a 
part of white stock and to it put a bay leaf, a small 
piece of onion, a stalk of celery and a large tablespoon- 
ful and a half of rice. Let it cook slowly for an hour, 
then add a teaspoonful of butter, a pint of cream, and 
pepper and salt totaste. Stir well, let it just boil and 
it is ready to serve. 


Hasu.—Take four cupfuls of meat, free from gristle 
and fat, and chop it fine. Brown a teaspoonful of flour 


and mix with the meat, add a third of a cupful of gravy 
and three tablespoonfuls warm water, and let it cook’ 


slowly for ten minutes, giving it an occasional stir. Let 
it set for a few moments on the back of thé stove where 
it will cool a little, add half a cupful of cream, heat thor- 
oughly, pour over thin slices of toasted bread, and 
serve, 

BAKED pine —Cut a strip from one side of the 
bananas and place them, in a pan with this side upper_ 
most. Sprinkle thickly with granulated sugar and bake 
in a moderate oven until they are soft and tender, 
watching carefully that they do not burn. Serve very 
hot. 


Sponge CakE.—Beat the whites of four eggs to a stiff 
froth and the yolks of the same till they are very thick, 
Add to the yolks one and a half teacupfuls white sugar 
and three tablespoonfuls cold water; after they are 


thoroughly mixed add the whites and stir them well in.’ 


Now add two teacupfuls sifted flour, two heaping tea. 
spoonfuls Horsford’s baking powder; stir well and sift 
again. Lastly, stir the flour so prepared into the sugar 
and eggs, and when well stirred in put immediately in a 
well-heated oven. 


LeMON CREAM Piz.—One teacupful powdered sugar, 
one tablespoonful butter, one egg, the juice and grated 
rind of one lemon, one teacupful boiling water and one 
tablespoonful corn starch dissolved in cold water. Stir 
the corn starch into the boiling water, cream the butter 
and sugar, and pour over them the hot mixture. When 
quite cool, add lemon and the beaten egg. Take the 
inner rind off the lemon and mince very small. Bake 
without top crust. 


MacARoons.—One pound of powdered sugar, half a 
pound ground almonds, or almond paste, two ounces bit- 
ter almonds, one and a half ounce ground rice, six whites 
of eggs. Sift all together on the board, make a bay, 
break in the whites, rub well fill into a bag with moder- 
ate size tube, and lay oet on paper in fingers about two 
inches in length; lay a split almond in the centre. Bake 
in a moderate oven. These biscuits are best splashed 
slightly with water. Do not bake in too hot an oven 
or you will spoil them. 


Friep, CeLERY.—Boil some fine stalks of celery, lay 
them on a dish, season with pepper, salt, chopped pars- 
ley, vinegar and sweet oil ; after they have lain in this 
mixture one hour, dip them in bntter and fry in hot 
When brown, drain, sprinkle with salt and serve. 


| about the increase one would expect. 


WINES NATIVE OR FOREIGN. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT STATISTICS OF OUR IMPORTATIONS OF 
WINE. 

When we look at the statistics of the importation of 
foreign wines a8 compared with the production of na- 
tive wines and then remember the infinitessimal propor- 
tion of native wines on the wine lists of our large hotels 
and restaurants, we must inevitably conclude that a for- 
eign label on a wine bottle in seven cases out of eightis a 
snareand delusion, This is not a mere assertion, but 
stubborn facts bear it out. The importation of foreign 
winesin 1840 and 1888 were 2s follows: 1840, 4,748,- 
362 gallons; 1888, 4,654,545 gallons. Thus it would 
seem shat the actual consumption of eee wines is no 


wines had grown at about the same rate, 


| range from $5,000 to $20,000 a year. The 
age g 
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act as if they knew good wine from bad. 
really know ? : 

With most insignificent etoenlees the wine drunk at 
hotels, in fashionable restaurants, at clubs and at private” 
tables is foreign, or pretendsto be foreign. Few wine- 
lists have American wines on them, and if they are not‘ d- 
they take up an insignificant place on the ecard. Here: 
and there American wines are drunk, and:their use is - 
steadily and sensibly increasing, but so faras labels go,’ 
American vintages constitute an insignificent portion of 
the whole. The figures we have given, are almost ex- 
actly the same for both years. In forty-eight years 
the national capacity for foreign wines had not altered 
perceptibly. Everything else had changed. Our popu- 
lation had more than tripled, growing from 17,069,453 
to 64,000,000. Our wealth which might be held a fairer 
measure of the capacity for costly foreign: wines, has 
grown from less than $10,000,000,000 to. over $60,000, - 
000,000. Our cities have grown from a New York of less 
than half a million to one of nearer 2;000,000. The 
thirst of Chicago and San Francisco, and all places be-- 
between where ‘champagne and other wines” of rare- 
labels are nightly opened, has been added to the national 
demand. We have built our entire railroad system, 
and everybody knows the skill, the capacity and the 


Do as 


ability of a railroad man in dealing with the wine—as 


freight. Wehave added enormously to the thousands 
whom a few years abroad always gives new views and 
new tastes, and more rarely new discrimination in 
dealing with foreign. wines. But the statistics of our 
imports remain. No more wine reaches this country 
than did in 1840, The returns may not have been 
completed then ; they are far more rigorous aud accurate 
now. Theamount of wine smuggled is trifling. There 
is no possible question that the figures we have given~ 
above are accurate, and 1888 wasa very good year for 
wine imports. The average imports for the fiye years. 
ending in 1888 were 4,350,000 gallons. This includes. 
everything, cask and glass, still and sparkling, French, 
German and all. This is not half the average imports 
ending in 1874. For five years before, the average had 
been 9,700,000 gallons. It had been at this point for 
over ten years. From 1840 to 1874 the consumption. 
of imported wines had risen with the population or 
nearly so. 
creased about two and a half times and the demand for’ 
This was- 
natural although, one would have expected a larger in- 
crease in view of our wealth having trebled in this 
time. But by a curious coincidence, in 1874, which 


was the last year that wine imports went over 9,500,000- ~ 


gallons, the American wine produet rose to 10,951,859: 
gallons. In four years this product has trebled. In 
1870 it was only 3,059,518 gallons, one-third the imports 
It has grown fast since. In 1888 it was 31,680,523 gal- 


lons almost exactly seven-fold the importations of wine. ~ 


The wine drinker has not discovered this. We sadly 
fear the wine seller long sinee found it out to his profit. 
The total consumption of wine in this country has 
grown seven and one half fold since 1840—which is 
It has grown 
six fold since 1850, three and a third since 1860 and 
tripled since 1870. This is the increase one would an- 
ticipate, all things considered. But our consumption 
of foreign wines has not grown since 1840, is two- 
thirds that of 1850, and one-third that of 1860 and 1870. 
This one would not expect judging from the labels. We 
commend these indubitable facts to wine drinkers—par- 
ticularly those wise and experienced drinkers who: 
know all about it and have trained tastes on wine. One 
bottle out of eight of the wine drunk jhere is foreign— 
no more and rather less. 
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MEDICAL WoMEn.— There are over 3,000 medical § 


women in the United States, whose income is said 
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_ ATHLETIC CHRISTIANITY. 


GYMNASTICS AND EVANGELIZATION AS COMBINED IN 
‘ NEW ENGLAND. sk 
The following article, which we republish from the 
Boston Transcript, is sufficiently suggestive to render 
comment unnecessary : 
The Listener had never been so fully impressed with 
the completeness with which Christianity and muscu- 
larity have become interwoven as he was yesterday, 
when he met a yonng friend who showed him a certain 
circular and related his experiences in connection with 
it. The young gentleman is a graduate of one of our 
most famous colleges; he is of excellent moral character 
and unexceptionable associations, and besides being an 
athlete by natural gifts, has spent two years in study with 
Dr, Sargent with a view to the adoption of gymnasium in- 
struction as a means of livelihood. Having completed his 
study and feeling that his qualifications were thorough, the 
young gentleman made application for employment as 
instructor at the gymnasium of a Young Men’s Ghristian 
Association in a neighboring city, where he had heard 
such an instructor was needed. He received a reply 
stating that an instructor was, indeed, wavted at that 
establishment. His correspondent was pleased to en- 
close him a list of questions, upon a printed blank, ac- 
companied by the request that, ‘“‘as the office of gym- 
nasium instructor of a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is one requiring such varied and peculiar gifts and 
involving so great responsibility,” he would “please 
give frank and prompt answers to all. these questions,” 
The gymnasium instructor at once bent his attention to 
the questions. Some of them, merely touching his 


qualifications as an athletic instructor and his previous 


occupations, he answered readily enough; but there 
_ were others which rather nouplussed him. For in- 
stance, this: ‘‘Why do you desire to enter upon the 


work of a gymnasium instructor rather than some other 
line of Christian work?” The first half of the question 
was easy enough. He became a gymnasium instructor 
because he had adopted it as a means of livelihood; but 
why that rather than some other ‘line of Christian 
work?” But this question was nothing to those which 
followed, to wit: 

How long have you been a Christian ? 

What offices have you held in the Church? 

What kind of religious meetings have you con- 
ducted ? 

What experience in teaching a Bible class? 

How long have you systematically studied the Bible? 

What experience have you had in dealing with in- 
quirers, and where ? 

Can you point to instances where you believe you 
have been used in leading men to Christ ? 

These last questions rather staggered the young 
gymnast, who had an idea that the qualifications which 
were to be expected of him in his chosen work of teach- 
ing the young muscle how to shoot were not exactly of 
this nature. He had, indeed, expected to be called 
upon to prove his moral character and sober life; but to 
find the inquiry directed to his record as an active 
evangelist made the gold drops stand on his brow. He 


“went on, however, to the next questions, which were as 


follows : 

What experience have you had in public speaking? 

What association literature have you read? 

Do you take the Y, M. C. A. Watchman, and if so, for 
how long? 

This last inquiry determined the course of the Lis- 
tener’s young friend. He made up his mind that a 


mistake had been made, and that these questions were 


intended to be answered only by applicants for mission- 
ary positions. He wrote the secretary a respectful 
letter stating his conclusion to this effect, and enclosing 
the blank with the questions answered which seemed 


‘use of incandescent lamps was made. 


to be relevant, and was astonished to receive, almost by 
return mail, a letter from the secretary assuring him 
that no mistake had been made, but that, on the con- 
trary, these were the very questions to which satisfac- 
tory answers would be required from applicants for the 
position of gymnasium instructor. That, and that only, 
the secretary intimated, was the sort of gymnasium 
institution that the institution wanted. ~He returned 
the blank for further replies to the questions. 

The young mau gave the matter up as a bad job. He 
was by no means clear in his mind as to how long he 
had been a Christian, or as to whether, under the defini- 
tion of his proposed employers, he was a Christian at 
all, He has, since relinquishing all hopes in this direc- 
tion, accepted a proposition from another place, which 
is, however, not in New England. 


Heavy Hai..—A recent hail storm at Louth, South 
Australia perforated the iron roofs of buildings, killed 
dogs and other animals caught in the street, and de- 
stroyed thousands of panes of glass. 


LaMPs IN THEIR HELMETS.—In an entertainment 
given at a village in’ Illinois a few nights ago a novel 
Several young 
ladies gave a drillin military costume. Their helmets 
were surmounted with three incandescent lights, with 
red, white, and blue globes. In certain parts of the 
drill the lamps were suddenly illuminated, and the 
effect was striking. The means by which this was ac- 
complished was extremely simple. A converter was 
placed on the outside of the building in which the hall 
was located. The secondary wires ran under the floor 
to brass plates about three inches square, arranged in 
twos on the stage floor. From the lamps on the young 
ladies’ helmets concealed wires ran down to little brass 
plates in the heels of the shoes, After concluding a 
series of evolutions each young lady would come toa 
stand in the front of the stage and plant her heels 
firmly on the plate on the stage. The lights would 
flash up and contribute greatly to the general effect. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


-_o° PURE COD LIVER OIL © 
_HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA. 


THE STANDARD EMULSION OF COD LIVER OIL THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
A BEAUTIFUL CREAMY MIXTURE-ALMOST AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 


Having much greater remedial power than the crude Cod Liver Oil, without any of its nauseating effects. 
Its PALATABLENESS, EASE OF DIGESTION, and long tolerance by most sensitive stomachs 
as well as its reliable therapeutic effect, has given it special favor with the medical Profession, and re- 


ceives their unqualified endorsement and_ support. 


__ Possessing as it does the tonic and stimulating properties of the Hypophosphites’ in combination 
with the strengthening and fattening qualities of the Cod Liver Oil—gives it a remedial value in WASTING 


DISEASES, ANAEMIA or 


equalled by any single or combined remedy in existence. 


Samples will be sent free except express one to any wishing to try this preparation. 


IMPOVERISHED BLOOD, EMACIATION and CONSUMPTION—un- 


| The rapidity with which delicate children 
: fatten and grow strong on this palatable Emulsion, is very remarkable, 


For sale by all druggists. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 
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A onic 
Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. 


A most excellent and 
agreeable tonic and appe- 
tizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain 
and body, imparts renewed 
energy and vitality, and 
enlivens the functions. 


Dr. H. K. Clarke, Geneva, N. 
Y., says: 

“It has proved of great value 
for its tonic and revivifying in- 
fluence.”’ 

Dr. J. H. Stedman, West Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., says: 

** Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imi- 
tations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word “Horsford’s” is 
PRINTED on the label. All others are spurious, 


Never sold in bulk. 
eS 


Fine Table 
ey 


Wines 


¥rom our Celebra- 
ted Orleans 
Vineyard. 


&S 
Wi Producors of 
the 
| CHAMPACNE, 

580 Washington St 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


CENERAL ACENCIES; 
New York: PARK & TILFORD. 917 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA: F, P, DILLEY & CO., 25 North Tenth St. 
CuicsGo: C. JEVNE & CO., 110 Madison St. 
Sr. Paut: C. JEVNE & OO., 114 E. Third St. 
| CrncInNATI: THE JOSEPH R. PEEBLES’ SONS CO.,, 
73 West Fourth Street. 


DerroitT: G. & R. MoMILLAN & CO., 131 Woodward ave. 


SPLITTING PENs.—In cutting the slits in gold pens , 


a circular saw is used that is the smallest in the world. 
Itis a tiny hard steel disk, about the size of a shilling, 
and it is no thicker than a sheet of thin paper. 4 


ENGLISH Faps —Some of the new English freaks in 
table decoration are almost incredibly tasteless. Boxes 
imitating battle-axes, helmets, spears, and keys are made 
the receptacles for blossoms, and ribbons of frosted 
gauze are used to hold the stems together. The helmets 
would be tolerable at a military dinner, but elsewhere 
they areabsurd. Why not use a silk hat for a flower 
vase ? 


GRAPE Syrup.—A syrup is being manufactured in 
California containing seventy-five per cent. of saccha- 
rine mattor. This syrup is made by concentrating 
grape juice in a vacuum pan. One ton of grapes yields 
160 gallons of juice, which is reduced to one-fourth of 
its bulk. At the price which this syrup ought to bring, 
it seems a good outlet for the over production of grapes. 
Mission and Malvoisie grapes principally are used. 


TRAVELING Post Orrice.—The Berlin postmaster has 
just inaugurated a very practical post office. Large 
postal carriages, from ten o’clock in the morning till 
seven in the evening, traverse the whole city and serve 
both as letter boxes for receiving the mail and as 
post offices in which employees classify and stamp 
the letters as they are thrown in. . They are thus ready 
to be forwarded on their arrival at the central station. 
Nearly an hour is thus gained in the transmission of the 
mail matter. 


VALUE OF SILVER.—Silver, in its relative value to 
gold, has varied greatly at different times, In the days 
of the patriarch Abraham it was 8 to 1; B. ©. 1,000 it 
was 12to 1; B. C. 500 it was 13 to 1, and at the com- 
mencement of the Christian era it was 9 to 1. In the 
year 500 A. D. it was 18 to 1; 1,100 it was 8 to 1; and 
in 1,400 it was 11 tol. In 1454 gold was only six times 
more valuable than the precious white metal, silver, and 
within the next hundred years two pounds of silver 
could be exchanged evenly for one of gold. In 1600 
gold was again worth ten times as much as its paler 
brother. In 1725 gold was thirteen times more valuabie 
than silver, just as it was 5060 years B.C. At the be- 
ginning of the present century it had risen in value to 
a higher point than at any time since 500 A, D., being 
fifteen times more valuable than silver. In 1876 the 
ratio of silver to gold was twenty to one, and in 1886 it 
was at the highest point ever known, since which time 
it has gradually declined to twenty to one. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR GLASs.—-A new substitute for glass 
in the form of varnish covered wire is now being used 
where glass will not stand the vibration or other con- 
ditions. The transparent wirewove roofing which is 
translucent, pliable as leather,, and unbreakable, has for 
its basis a web of fine iron wire, with warp and weft 
threads about 1-12 inch apart. This netting is covered 
on both sides with a thick translucent varnish, contain- 
ing alarge percentage of linseed oil. The process of 
manufacture is conducted by dipping these sheets into 
deep tanks containing the composition until the required 
thickness is obtained; the sheets are then dried ina 
heating chamber, and after being stored for some time 
till thoroughly set, are ready for use. The sheets can 
be made any color from amber to pale brown. The new 
material adapts itself to curves or angles in roofing, and 
is unaffected by steam, the heat of the sun, frost, hail, 
rainor any atmospheric changes. Being a nonconduc- 
tor, buildings remain cool in summer and warm in win- 
ter. 


THe LIGHTNING RoD.—Everybody believes that Frank- 
lin was the inventor and constructor of the first 
lightning-rod, In this one particular everybody is mis- 
taken. The first lightning catcher was not invented by 
the great philosopher, but by a poor monk of Scutten- 
berg, Bohemia, who put up the first lightning-rod on the 
palace of the curator of Preditz, Moravia, June 15, 
1754. The name of the inventive monk was Prohop 
Dilwisch. The apparatus was composed of a pole sur- 
mounted by an iron rod, supporting twelve curved 
branches and terminating in as many metallic boxes 
filled with iron ore and enclosed by a wooden box-like 
cover, traversed by twenty-seven iron-pointed rods, the 
basis of which found a resting place in the ore box. 
The entire system of wires was united to the earth by 
alarge chain. The enemies of Dilwisch, jealous of his 
success, excited peasants of the locality against him, 
and under the pretext that his lightning-rod was the 
cause of the excessive dry weather, had the rod taken 
down and the inventor imprisoned. Years afterwards, 
M. Melson used the multiple pointed rod as an invention 
of his own. ats se 


Paren PiLLows.—All England is crazy on tha sub- 
ject of paper pillows. You tear the paper into very 
small pieces, not bigger than vour finger nail, and then 
put them into a pillow sack of drilling or light ticking. 
They are very cool for hot climates, and much superior 
to feather pillows. The newspapers are printing ap- 
peals for them for hospitals. Newspaper is not nice for 
use, as there is a disagreeable odor from printer’s ink; 
but brown or white paper and old envelopes are the 
best.. As you tear them stuff them into an old pillow 
case, and you can see when you getenough. The easiest 
way is to tear or cut the paper in strips about half an 
inch wide, and then tear or cut across. The finer it is 
the lighter it makes the pillows. 


ForTUNE IN A HoLe.—An old farmer in the Granite 
State one Sunday morning started to wind up his great 
silver watch, and found that the key was filled with dirt. 
Being unable to dig the matter out with a pin, the 
farmer drilled a hole in the key, and, with a single 
breath, blew all the dust out. Then he sat down to 
think, and within a month had pitented that hole. To- 
day, in Lebanon, N. H., there is a large factory running 
by electric power, wherein are manufactured daily thou- 
sands and thousands of watch keys of every possible 
size, shape and design. *Huch one of these keye con- 
tains the hole which has been patented by the farmer. 
The latter has already made a fortune. 


Musieat Gas.—A musical gas machine, called tle 
pyrophone, has been brought out in England. Its com- 
pass is three octaves and it has a keyboard and is played 
in the same manner as ao organ. It has thirty-seven 
glass tubes, in which a like number of gas jets burn. 
These jets placed in a circle, contract and expand. 
When the small burners separate, the sound is produced: 
when they close together the sound ceases. The tone 
depends on the number of burners and the size of the 
tnbes in which they burn, so that by a careful arrange- 
ment and selection, all the notes of the musical scale 
may be produced in several octaves. Some of the glass 
tubes in which the jets burn are nearly eleven feet 
long. ie 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For impaired ‘vitality and weakened energy, is won- — 
derfully successful. Dr. W.H. Fisher, Le Sueur, Minn., 
says: ‘‘I find it very serviceable in nervous debility, 
sexual weakness, brain fag, excessive use of tobacco, as 
a drink in fevers, and in some urinary troubles. It is a 
grand good remedy in all cases where I have vsed it.” 


We Will Give Away 
100,000 VOLUMES OF OUR 
Elegant Cloth-Bound One Dollar Books. 


We oe this to introduce and secure subscribers for 
DRA ENT MAGAZINE. Send 10 cents for ELEGANT 
SAMPLE NUMBER, terms of subscription and our com- 
plete catalogue, from which you can SELECT THE Book 
OF YOUR CHOICE. This offer is limited to two months and 
will not appear again. Send 10 centsin silver at once, 
and address your letterto THE DRAKE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 21 Park Row, New York Citv. 


+ PICTURES. + 


All kinds of small pictures enlarged to life-size. 
FINE PORTRAITS IN CRAYON, . 
PASTEL, WATER-COLOR, | 
; OIL, OR INDIA-INK, 
at Lowest Prices consistent with good work. 


PORTRAIT MINIATURES IN ANY STYLE 


MRS. F. M. G. PENDER, . 
47 West Twenty-Second St., New York. 
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HUMAN MAGNETS, 


Tn our issue of December 12 mention was made edi- 
torially of an investigation then being made by Prof. 
Simon, of the Johns Hopkins University, respecting the 
alleged magnetic powers possessed by a young man of 
Baltimore, named Hamburger. We learn from the 
Electrical World that the inquiry proved pretty conclu- 
sively that the facts in the case were assignable to other 
causes than magnetism. The subject was able to main- 
tain by mere contact with the fingers a weight of 2,500 
grams ; but it was shown that this power was exercised 
only on very smooth or highly polished substauces, 
glass being the most favorable in this respect. The 
‘cause assigned by Dr. Simon to account for the observed 
facts, and which is probably the correct one, is the 
_ well-known adhesion between two bodies brought into 
such close contact as to exclude the air between them, 
the pressure of the atmosphere acting to maintain the 
_bodies*in contact. It is, therefore, only a question of 
the smoothness of the skin, which would appear to be 


the qualification necessary to enuble any one to mani- 


ob netic” properties; indeed, the experiments 
ade show that this quality can be cultivated to some 
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extent. As the experiments of Dr. Charcot, of Paris, 
have shown that hypnotic influence can be exercised by 
a piece of wood shaped and painted in imitation of a 
steel magnet, the above additional evidence of the non- 
existence of any real magnetic qualities in the human 
body will go far toward setting at rest any erroneous 
impressions which may still exist in the minds of some 
on the subject. We find in the daily papers frequent 
announcements of the alleged wonderful ‘“ magnetic” 
qualities exhibited by certain individuals, who are able 
to-make various substances adhere to their hands with- 
out exerting any muscular pressure upon them. The 
miscellaneous nature of the bodies which are embraced 
in the list of such adherents, embracing wood, glass, 
etc., would at once dispel the theory that magnetism, 
either ‘‘ personal” or otherwise, had anything to do with 
the phenomena, but they are so rarely investigated with 
the object of reaching their true cause that an instance 
of the latter deserves attention. . 


AN INQUIRING EDITOR. 


The editor of the American Lancet, of Detroit, in a 
recent article, headed, “‘ Are Baking Powders Injurious 
to Public Health?” coneludes with the determination 
“that the matter of the healthfulness of baking powders 
remains an open question, with a probability that the 
whole brood of baking powders, while convenient, afford 
the least healthful mode of erating bread, As bread is 
the one article of constant and general consumption, it 
would seem most desirable that farther studies should 
fairly and finally settle the moot question, unbiased 
by the trade interests at stake.” The editor who makes 
this suggestion having an M. D. attached to his name 
would naturally be supposed to be the most likely per- 
son to make these farther studies, but he excludes him- 
self by his evident dense ignorance of the chemistry of 
baking powders, which is inexcusable in a medical editor 
when he attempts to arouse the public through the 
medical profession against imaginary danger. Inferen- 
tially, he states, that baking powder is an inferior sub- 
stiute for leaven, ignoring the important fact that 
leaven acts upon dough by a process of decomposition, 
while baking powder acts as a chemical mechanical 
agent to produce the same result in a clean and always 
certain way. Next he classes cream of tartar, calcium 
phosphate, which he misnames phosphoric acid, and 
alum together ; and, after admitting that these different 
drugs are harmless in small doses, asks, if used in the 
preparatioa of food they are harmless? Would he ask 
a simi'ar question about bichloride of mercury, iodine, 
and rhubarb, all of which, in small enough and proper 
doses, are*harmless. He leads us to infer that the 
chemical action which takes place in baking can con- 
vert a harmless acid or alkali into a violent poison. 
Next, in quoting from Prof. Mallet, he makes the very 
funny blunder of reading that gentleman’s strictures 
upon alum powders, which generally contain ‘acid 
phosphate of calcium, as directed against a pure acid 
phosphate of calcium baking powder containing no 
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alum—a baking powder which every chemist and food 
expert in the land commends, and against which even 
the most unscrupulous competitors cannot say a word. 
These exhibitions of ignorance are inexcusable in a 
physician, especially when he ventilates them in a medi- 
cal journal. Besides all this, it is a notorious fact 
that not one loaf of bread in a thousand is made with 
baking powder, but this not being within the ken of 
medical men we can overlook. Let the editor study 
up Atfield or any other elementary work on chemistry, 
or even a good cyclopzdia. Such a lack ‘of chemical 
information accounts for such amusing questions as ask- 
ing the difference between saleratus and bicarbonate of 
soda or talking about potash lye when handling caustic 


soda. 
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BOGUS WINE AGAIN. 


Following close on our exposé last week, of the char- 
acter of our imported wines, in which we showed that 
according to the government statistics only one bottle 
out of every eight of so-called imported wine is genuine, 
a little additional information has been brought to our 
attention. A large champagne house, who also import 
quantities of other wines, were lately looking around 
the market for a cheap California port wine, for the pur- 
pose, as they frankly stated, of ‘cutting their imported 
port.” The same house not long since purchased some 
forty thousand gallons of dry California wines. As they 
advertise that they deal in only imported wines, what 
did they do with the California wine? 
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IMPURE MILK IN NEW YORK. 


The Milk Producers’ Union, which represents the 
industry from which New York draws its milk supply, 
held a meeting in New York on January 30th. Over five 
hundred farmers were present. The most earnest dis- 
cussion during the session arose from a series of resolu- 
tions offered by H. Mabie, of Putnam County, in which 
the State Dairy Commission was taken severely to task 
for not preventing the sale of adulterated milk in this 
city. In supporting his motion, Mr. Mabie attacked 
both the Dairy Commission and the Board of Health ag 
gigantic frauds, supported by the taxpayers at great cost 
and returning no benefit whatever. Secretary Winston 
defended Dairy Commissioner Brown as a conscien- 
tious officer, and threw all the blame for imperfect exe- 
cution of the law upon his subordinates, Mr. Mabie’s 
resolutions led to several others of the same general 
tenor. It was evident that the delegates were substan- 
tially unanimous in despising the Dairy Commission 
and in believing that the New York Milk Exchange 
adulterates its wares, but they didn’t like to say so too 
flatly. E. G. Fowler, ‘editor of the Orange County 
Farmer, explained that the Dairy Commissioner and his 
subordinates are handicapped by the law, which pro- 
vides that all milk for general consumption must contain 
at least 12 per cent. of solid matter, one-fourth of which 
must be fat. The result of this is that, as farmers sup- 
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ROCK CANDY. 


Dissolved in Rye Whiskey, (5 lbs. Rock Candy in 1 
gallon Whiskey), cures Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 
Read ‘‘ A Lecture in a Horse Car,” published in the 


_ New York Sun, containing an account of the celebrated 


case of the Hon. Ellis B. Schnable, who, while in the 
last stages of consumption, was entirely cured by the 
liberal use of Rock Candy and Rye Whiskey. 

D. & P. Rock Candy in 5-lb. boxes is sold by leading 
confectioners, druggists, grocers and wine merchants. 
Not genuine unless the letters D. & P. are on the 
label. Full directions in every box. Send for recipe. 


DRYDEN & PALMER, 


{9 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK. 


ply very rich, pure milk, the Exchange can mix 
skimmed milk with it to the extent of ten quarts to the 
can without diluting the solids below the legal limit. 
The sense of the Convention was finally expressed 
thus : 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Union of Milk 
Producers for the Supply of the New York Market, are 
in favor of absolutely pure milk, and we demand such 
a modification of the laws of the State as will render the 
extensive adulterations now practised impracticable, 
easy of..detection, and provide a severer punishment 
than the law now imposes. = 

The Union would have hit the nail square on the head 
if it had said that Dairy Commissioner Brown, like a 
bull in whose eyes a red rag is flaunted, busies himself 
so much and wastes the money furnished by the State 
in hounding honest manufacturers of oleomargarine, 
that he has neither time nor means to attend to the 
more important item of milk. 


THOSE ARTIFICIAL BEANS. 

Chemist Martin of the Board of Health of this city last 
week received from Dr. Newton, State Food Commis- 
sioner of New Jersey, some specimen beans of the fraud- 
ulent coffee, described in the last issue of the AMERI- 
OAN ANALYST, that has lately been put upon the mar- 
ket. The specimens are from several tons of spurious 
beans seized in Trenton. They look exactly like Mocha 
beans. Dr. Martinis having them analyzed. 


THE COLOR OF WATER. 


WHY DIFFERENT BODIES OF WATER VARY IN COLOR. 


What is the color of pure water? Almost any person 
who has no special knowledge of the subject will reply 
at once, ‘It has no color.’ Yet everybody knows, 
either through hearsay or by the evidence of his own 
eyes, that the ocean is blue.. Why the ocear looks blue 
is a question that few who have crossed it have ever 
sought to solve, and there are, probably, many travelers 
who, though they have seen most of the famous rivers 
and lakes in the world, have failed to notice the remark- 
able differences in color which their waters present. 
Eyen the ocean is not uniform in color; in some places 
jts waters are green, or even yellowish. Some lakes 
are distinctly blue; others present various shades of 
green, so that in some cases they are hardly distinguish- 
able from their level, grass-covered banks; a few are 
almost black. The Lake of Geneva is azure-hued; 
the Lake of Constance and the Lake of Titoene 
are green ; the color of the Mediterranean has been 
called indigo. The Lake of Brienz is greenish yellow, 
and its neighbor, Lake Thun, is blue. New York has 
both g green and blue lakes. The colors of rivers differ 
yet. ‘more widely. .The Rhone is blue, and so is the 


Danube, while the Rhine is green. 


in its waters must have noticed the remarkable differ- 
ence in the color of its rivers and smaller.streams which 
radiate in every direction from the central group of 
mountains. 
while those of the Canada creeks and of the Mohawk 
are clear, with perhaps a bluish tint in deep pools. Fish 
Creek is black or deep brown, and its neighbor, Salmon 
River, is colorless. Next comes the Black River, whose 
color is indicated by its name, but between it and the 
Grasse, which is also black or brown, is the Oswe- 
gatchie, with clear white waters. The St. Regis, again, 
is black, but the Raquette is white. The St. Lawrence 
is blue. These various hues are not caused by mud, 
or any opaque sediment, such as that which makes the 
Mississippi coffee-colored, but belong to the waters, like 
the golden color of tea, without greatly impairing their 
transparency. The cause of the difference in the color of 
lakes and rivers has engaged the attention of many 
celebrated investigators of Nature, such as Tyndall, 
Bunsen, Arago, Sainte-Claire Deville and others. Re- 
cently Prof. Spring, of the University of Liege, has 
carefully investigated the question of the color of water 
and has reached some interesting conclusions. Accord- 
iug to him, absolute pure water, when seen in masses 
of sufficient thickness, is blue, and all the varieties of 
color exhibited in lakes and streams arise from the pres- 
ence in the water of mineral salts of different degrees 
of solubility and in varying quantities. Water contain- 
ing carbonate of lime in a state of almost complete so- 
lution remains blue, but if the solution is less complete 
the water will have a tinge of green, which will grow 
stronger as the point of precipitation is approached. 
Prof. Spring concludes that, if lime is added to blue wa- 
ter in which so much carbonate of lime is already dis- 
solved that the point of saturation is approached, the 
water will become green. In proof of this he cites the 
fact that the water near the shores of lakes and seas, 
where it comes in contact with limestone, is generally 
of a greener hue than elsewhere.— Nature. 


HOME-MADE BREAD. 


A BRITISH VIEW OF THE INFLUENCE OF DOMESTIC’ 
BAKING ON FEMALE OHARAOTER. 


Whatever may be the case in London and other great 
towns, it is certain that in the rural districts of Eng- 
land the entire abolition of public bakehouses, or the 
formation of any trust which would raise their produce 
to famine price, would be in the nature of a public ben- 
efit. For partly owing to the growth of the feminine 
disinclination to work hard, and partly to the onward 
progress of gentility, there has latterly been an increas- 
ing tendency on the part of poor people to refrain from 
kindling the oven fires. Lovers of the old ways assert that 
the British laborer becomes more fastidious daily. He 
eurls the lip of scorn at the black bread—the cake of 
peas and barley meal—which, after being his staple 
food for centuries, is now almost abandoned. It has 
not yet been given up entirely though. The cottage 
wife, knowing how easily it,can be made—for it only 
needs a little salt and a little soda added to the meal 
which the miller has ground from peas and barley 
gleaned by the children—still in the north of England 
makes her bannocks. In Scotland, where barley bread 
was the common food of workingmen till far on in the 
nineteenth century, it is superseded by the almost 
equally economical oat cake. Not so very long ago, in 
both countries, the laborer who had only one hot dinner 
in the week, on other days behind the hedge or in the 
shelter of a dry ditch, or the corner of a bieldy stone 
quarry, made his dinner off this black bread and cheese 
or fat bacon, washing it down with cold tea or coffee, 
Venerable yokels sometimes say that théy can eat no 
other ; but their taste was formed in times when flour 


was 3 luxury beyond. the power of a poor man to pur-|, 
Asi is always ; the ene the younger generation | 


chase. 


Anybody who has 
traversed the wonderful Adirondack region and fished | 


The waters of the Sacondaga are yellowish, 


contempt upon all kinds of home-made bread. Yet, for 
all that, baking day in farmhouse or cottage is still the 
most important and busiest of the week. By universal 
custom, it is Friday, for in the country there are mar- 
kets to attend to on Saturday, and Friday is the next 
convenient day for the Sunday. The sight of a farm- 
house kitchen, or even of a decent laborer’s kitchen on 
the night of baking day is enough to do one’s heart 
good. If the family is a fairly large one, a stone of 
flour and a stone of wheat meal have been used, and 
the loaves are cooling on the kitchen table, seven white 
and seven brown. But they represent only a portion of 
the day’s work, From the oven still comes an aroma 
which tells of the rabbit pie cooking for Sunday's din- 


| go to the other extreme, and pretend to look down with — 


ner, and there are apple tarts and pasties in quantities 


which might be thought enormous did we not know 
how swiftly they will disappear before appetites sharp: 
ened by the air of the fields. And even this does not 
exhaust the list of. the day’s baking, for the children 
would be disappointed if there was not a cake for each 
when they came home from school, and Sunday would 


not be Sunday if there were not something nice for tea: - 


In the Midlands it would be a currant loaf or a sponge 
cake; in the north a thin cake with kneading in it, to 


be taken hot and buttered; and in many districts the 


whole of the materials for the process are in the farm- ~ 


house, so to speak. The wheat has been grown in the 
forty acre and ground in the local mill. A clever house- ; 


wife oven makes her own yeast if she can only get a 


little to begin with, for half a cupful of old yeast must 


“ 


be added after the hops have been boiled and a litfle 


flour put in the dish. After the compound has stood 
for a day and a’night, with the addition of potatoes ard 
sugar, it is ready for use, and will keep for three months. 


No doubt baking day is a hard one for the women felk, 
From the time when it is “laid in” on Thursday night 


till late on Friday night, when the last loaf or the Sun- 
day pie is taken out, there is hardly an idle moment. 
Karly in the morning the dough has to get its first work- 
ing, after which it is left till the afternoon, when it is 


time is fully occupied with the nick-nacks to which ref- 
erence has already been made. But the advantages are 
such as almost to make us regret that townswomen 
have lost the art of baking. The economy of it needs 


purchase of bakers’ bread would be ‘‘ruination” in the 


In the eyes of experienced men, however, baking is 


of women. She who is ignorant of it is almost certain, 
whether she is rich or poor, to have a comfortless 
house. If rich, her servants are either thrown on their 
own resources or forced to follow mechanical directions. 
They do not feel that there is any clever working head 
directing them. If poor, her resources are the public 
oven, tinned meat, and the confectioner’s shop. She is 
an expensive and not a very useful wife. For baking is 
the most fascinating and instructive of feminine pursuits. 
Stupid women, or those who have not the habit of con- 


business all their lives, their ovens never work well, and 
their dough does not rise, so that time after time the 
loaf is raw in the inside, as heavy as a Norfolk dump- 
ling, and with a crust charred to cinders. The woman 
who develops a love of her oven becomes_a treasure to 
her household and a pride to the country-side. 
only for the sake of the home-made bread, but for the 


her, 


of delightful surprises. 
the ny of ative physics pain,” and if she has ser= 


centrating their thought and energy upon it, bungle the 


divided into Joaves and fired, while the intervening — 


no proof. As Mrs. Poyser might say, the continual - 


country, where ready money is proverbially scarce, — 
‘That it is pure, wholesome and clean is equally evident 


most to be valued for its moral effect on the character ~ 


Itisnot - 


exploration into other fields of cookery into which she — 
is drawn, until the confectioner is no more in it with — 
. Her puddings, pies and tarts for dinner, and her. _ 
-nick-nacks for tea, make the life of her husband aseries * 

If she has to do her own work, : 


ips 


Bias whose christening cake was baked i in no oven at 
-all, but in a huge three-footed pot, which was ‘placed 
in front of the fire, and its lid covered with hot coals, 
Perhaps it may be said that this primitive method of 
baking is a very slight improvement upon the still older 
plan of covering the cake with hot ashes, but it is still 
in common use among the islands and in the northern 
portion of Scotland. The bride’s cake and the New 
Year’s loaf, besides those which-are made for meetings 
and partings, for births and funerals, are all baked in 
the big pot. Nor are they so heavy as one might ex- 
pect. But the Orcadian or Caithness map, when he 
takes a house, is not so particular as they are in York- 
shire or Cornwall about the oven. He needs only a 
wide fire-place, with a sway or crook for his girdle and 
frying pan, Onthe former of these are baked the oat 
cakes, which, except in some very poor districts where 
the barley bannock still prevails, forms the poor man’s 
staple food. On the latter the dropped cakes and pan- 
eakes with which gossip regales gossip when she drops 
in to tea. It is arare thing in rural Scotland to find a 
small house with an oven init. As soon as we cross 
the Tweed, however, there is an-entire change. ‘The 
poorest tumble-down cottage has a large oven, with an 
independent fire, and though the girdle is still an essen- 
tial part of the furniture, it is only used for the flour 
cake hastily prepared for the unexpected visitor. Yet 
it is very strange that no sooner do the rural inhabitants 
of England migrate into the large towns than they 
straightway forget all they used to know about baking. 
In spite of the lectures they receive on economy from 
one well-meaning person and another, they speedily for- 
sake the domestic oven for the much less wholesome 
and far more expensive confectioner’s shop, Whether 


- this is owing to the innate laziness of human nature, or 


to want of time and other inconveniences which beset 
people in the midst of a large population, it would be 
difficult to say. That it is regrettable, however, is be- 
yond dispute ; and those who think so would be almost 
inclined to welcome any movement or combination the 
effect of which was to raise the price of the quartern 
loaf. It is not only that it would oblige the wives of 
working men to revive an art which they are losing, but 
this very revival would have many corollaries tending 
to make modest homes pleasanter and more comfortable 
than they used to be. The woman who bakes one 
light eatable loaf is certain not to stop there. This 
consideration places the bakers in a very delicate posi- 
_tion. If they raise the price of the loaf beyond a cer- 
tain point, many oven fires will be lighted never to be 
permanently put out again.-London Standard. 


GENESIS OF DEATH. 


COMPLEXITY OF ORGANIZATION FATAL TO THE PERPETUA- 


TION OF THE ORGANISM, 
a 


From the dawn of life the structures best adapted to 
surrounding conditions have been victors; whatever 
features have proved useful have been ee upon by 
natural selection and secured dominance, The enor- 
mous mass of the lower forms haye persisted to this 
day, because the balance established between them and 
their surroundings has remained unaltered. But where- 
ever the balance between living things and their sur- 
roundings has been disturbed new demands have been 

“made upon them, to which they responded, or, failing 
that response, perished, Hence it is in the first com- 
plexity of structure, the first departure from simplicity, 
that the seeds of death were sown. For that death be- 
comes a necessity. So far as its occurrence by nat- 

ural causes is concerned; we know that as organisms 
get older (although this applies more to animals than 
to plants, in which the cells, as they become ‘liquefied 
or conyerted into wood, are overlaid with new cells) 

_ their power of work and of renewal is lessened. The 

cells which form the vital fabric of tissues are worn by 


continual use; the waste exceeds the repair, and death 


ultimately ensues, ‘because a worn-out tissue cannot 


Lie 
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forever renew itself, and because a capacity for increase 
by means of cell division is not everlasting, but finite.” 
Why there should be this limit to cell division we can- 
not say, but it is clear that with the modifications of or- 
gans according to the work which they discharge there 
results a subtler structure which is less easy to repair 
and is shorter of duration. The one-celled organisms 
have found salvation in simplicity. We are, therefore, 
driven to the conclusion that since there is, prima facie, 
noreason why growth should be limited or why func- 
tion should come to an end, death must haye been 
brought about by natural selection, which determines 
survival or extinction from the standpoint of utility 
alone. There needs no showing that it is to the advan- 
tage of the species that individuals shoulddie. Their 
immortality would be harmful all round; nay, impossible, 
unless vigor remained unimpaired, and the multiplica- 
tion of offspring does not overtake the means of subsist- 
ence. ‘“ Foritis evident,” as Mr. Russell Wallace re- 
marks in a note which he has contributed to Dr. Weis- 
mann’s essay, ‘“ that when one or more individuals have 
provided a sufficient number of successors, they them- 
selves, as consumers of nourishment in a constantly in- 
creasing degree, are an Injury to those successors. Nat- 
ural selection, therefore, weeds them out, andin many cases 
favors such races as die almost immediately after they 
have left suecessors,” as, e. y., among the male bees, the 
drone perishing while pairing, death being due to sud- 


den neryous shock. 
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COCOA. 


THE CHARACTER AND COMPOSITION OF A POPULAR 
BEVERAGE, 


The daily papers are filled with the announcements of 
various kinds of cocoa, called breakfast cocoa, pure solu- 
ble cocoa, Dutch cocoa, ete., for each of which the manu- 
facturer makes special claims of superiority and purity. 
We have been repeatedly asked to explain the different 
claims made for each of these products, and therefore now 
proceed todoso, The word cocoa is properly spelled cacao, 
The article is made from the ground roasted beans or nuts 
of the chocolate tree, botanically called the Theobroma 
Cacao. This tree grows in Equatorial America from 
the 23d to the 20th degree of latitude. The most valu- 
able cacao beans come from Southern Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and the Central 
American States. Inferior sorts come from Guyana 
and Brazil, and even the West Indies. The tree bears 
constantly, but the crops are generally gathered only 
twice a year. The pods are about 10-15 em, (4-6 in.) 
in length and contain in five rows about 25 white beans, 
which in drying assume a brown color. These cacao- 
beans packed in bags and boxes are upon arriyal at the 
factory hulled, cleaned, roasted and ground, The tem- 
perature to whieh cacao is exposed in roasting rarely 
exceeds 150 deg., and the roasting is done principally 
to dry the shell so that it will separate readily in clean- 
ing, also to develop the aroma of the cacao. Cacao and 
chocolate are excellent foods, as they consist largely of 
the three principal nutrients, besides which they are 
yaluable for the alkaloids and aromatic oil they contain, 
Sir James Bell gives the following analysis of the cacao 
deprived of its shell : 
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What is known as cocoa butter is extracted from the 
shelled nuts by pressing between warm rollers. This 
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cocoa butter is a mixture of glycerides with oleic, laurie, 

palmitic, stearic and arachinie acids, and does not get 

rancid. Commercially, cacao is found, 1st, as cacao mass, 

which is the ground bean after having been roasted, 

shelled and cleaned, 2d, as cocoa or solublé cocoa, 

which is the cocoa mass, from which the greater part 

of the cocoa butter has been pressed. Much of this 

so-called soluble cocoa is mixed with soda or potash 

and magnesia to make it more soluble. Chocolate is a 

mixture of shelled cocoa, ground with sugar and spices 

or flavoring added, that is what it should be, and in 

Germany even the addition of starch or the extracting of 

the cocoa butter is forbidden unless it is plainly so statéd 

on the wrapper. There is hardly a substance more 

adulterated than cocoa and chocolate, the strictly pure 

being the exception. The principal adulterations are, 

starch, foreign fats (such as tallow), cocoa shells, and 
mineral substances. Among the starches employed for 

adulterating are flour, corn meal, rice, potatoes, acorns, 

tapioca, curcuma, sago, peas, beans, lentils, chestnuts, 

chicory, hard tack, and even bran. The valuable cocoa 

butter is frequently extracted and substituted by tallow, 

marrow, lard, olive, sesame, cocoanut, almond, mustard, 

peanut or cottonseed oil or wax. Cocoa mass is left out 
and cocoa shells used. The mineral substances used for 
adulterating purposes are employed to add weight or 
restore color, and consist of plaster-of-Paris, terra alba, 

sand, chalk, lime, brick dust, red ochre and even cinna- 
bar. Instead of honest flavoring these xdlterators use 
zethers and add pulverized mahogany or cedar wood 
‘and replace vanilla with balsam of Peru or tolu, or gum 

benzoin, The chemical analysis of cocoa and chocolate 
is a very laborious, difficult and expensive task, yet we. 
hope in anearly number to give our readers the benefit 
of some analyses made specially for the AMERICAN ANA- 
LYST by our chemist. 
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FEMININE BUDDHISTS.—Buddhism is spreading to a 
considerable extent among the female graduates of the 
universities and other young people of culture in Europe, 
and the fact is being laid at the door of Max Muller, 
who is charged with having first brought that religion 
to the attention of the Christian world, His defenders 
say that the converts are made chiefly by Hindoos who 
come from India to attend the universities. 


Last YEAR’S ImMIGRATION,—Ninety-three thousand 
Englishmen, 57,000 Irishmen, and 17,000 Scotchmen 
emigrated to the United States in 1889; 22,000 English, 
2,000 Irish, and 3,000 Scotch went to Canada; 23,000 
English, 2, 000 Irish, and 2,000 Scotch went to Australia; 
while to all other ‘places ” went 24,000 English, 2 ,000 
Trish, and 1,000 Scotch. The totals for the year show 
164,000 English emigrants, 64,000 Irish, and 25,000 
Scotch. 


SMOKELESS Powpres.—During recent German maneu- 
vers it was found that with bodies of troops 400 yards 
apart, one body in the woods, the sound of their firing 
could be heard, but there was not smoke enough to 
locate them accurately for a return fre to be effective. 
It is suggested that the balloon will become necessary 
for reconnoisance in such cases when smokeless powder 
comes to be generally used. 


RISKS OF CHLOROFORM.—<A commission of experts of 
the highest standing employed by the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad to investigate the use of chloroform as an anzesthet- 
ic has just made a report, in which it declares that the 
danger from the chloroform is not to the heart, as is 
generally supposed, but to the lungs. It says: “ How- 
ever concentrated the chloroform may be, it never 
causes sudden death from stoppage of the heart, * * * 
Chloroform has no power of increasing the tendency to 
either shock or syncope during operations, * * * 
The truth about the fatty heart seems to be that chloro- 
form per se in no way endangers such a heart, but, on 
the contrary, by lowering the blood pressure, lessens 
the work that the heart has to perform, which is a 
positive advantage.’’ The practical conclusions of the 
commission are that the safe administration of chloro- 
form depends on careful attention to the respiration. 
Care must be taken that it is not interfered with, and if 
by any accident it stops, artificial respiration must be 
instantly begun. Rules on this subject are given, by 
constant attention to which the commission asserts that 
chloroform can be given with perfect ease and absolute 
safety, 


BOGUS LIQUORS. 


A REPORT FROM CINCINNATI OF AN EXTENSIVE COUN- 
TERFEIT TRADE, 


In the last issue of the AMERICAN ANALYST was re- 
produced a description of a concern in this city, which, 
when the sketch was originally published by us a few 
years ago, was engaged in the fraudulent manufacture of 
artificial wines and liquors. The subjoined account of 
a similar nefarious enterprise in Cincinnati, is taken 
from the Enquirer of that city of January 12: 

It is not generally known that Cincinnati is the head- 
quarters in this country of the imitation liquor traffic. The 
largest house in the business is located here, and its pro- 
ducts go almost everywhere. No one who has not thor- 
oughly investigated the matter can have any idea of the ex- 
tent of the counterfeiting. Itis a bold thing to say, but the 
quantity of the genuine is comparatively small with 
that of the bogus, and so perfect are the imitations that 
they baffle the experts. In other words there is no way 
to distinguish the genuine from the thing it purports 
tobe. Both have the same appearance and character- 
istics, the same effects, and chemical analysis finds them 
to be identical. While the imported is an expensive 
article and theimitation can oftentimes be produced for 
one fifth the cost, yet the difference in the price to the 
public is very slight. The imitation sells for nearly as 
much as the genuine, and the purchaser is none the 
wiser, he accepts the assurance of the dealer that he is 
getting the real thing, but at lower—rates than gener- 
ally given the trade, The manufacturer of the bogus 
stuff appeases his conscience—if he has one—with the 
reflection that it isa harmless deception, and that in 
fact, the imitation is fully as good as the imported. Im- 
mense fortunes have accumulated from handling the bogus 
brands, and it is impossible to surmise the extent and 
importance of the business. Dealers, who handle very 
little else beside the counterfeit, deny of course that 
they have anything to do withit. Nevertheless they 
will not permit an inspection of their premises, and a 
cursory examination of their establishments would re- 
veal the drugs and chemicals used in the compounding 
of the bogus liquors. Worse yet, the deception is prac- 
tised by firms well known to the trade and whose stand- 
ing and prominence ought to bea guarantee of protec- 
tion to the purchaser. There’s not a popular brand of 
whiskey, an imported brandy or standard cordial which 
cannot be reproduced by these manipulators of chem- 
icals, and with such perfection that it is impossible for 
anybody to detect the deception. They can duplicate 
a twenty-year-old whiskey in less than as many minutes. 
A single drop of their preparation will give a year’s age 
to the liquor. They can make blackberry cordial, which 
is so popular with housewives, simply with chemicals, 
never using a single blackberry. The swell who gos 
up tothe fashionable bar and smacks his lips over the 
high-priced cognac, never dreams that it isa clever im- 
itation that is tickling his palate and making the blood 
course through his veins. The devotee of the danger- 
ous absinthe would laugh at the very idea if told that 
his ‘‘drip” was merely a mixture of ‘chemicals, Four 
men may sit down to a table. One may drink bourbon, 
another rye, a third Irish, and the fourth Scotch whis- 
key. In the inspiration which naturally follows they 
will probably descant on the delightful bouquet and ef- 
fects of their favorite beverages. Butas a matter of 
fact they have all drank the same stuff. Witha slight 
difference only in the coloring and flavor. So it is with 
vermouth, anisette, curacoa, kimmel, maraschino, chart- 
reuse and all the standard cordials, Neither does gin 
escape theimitator, With a slight change in theamount 
of the flavoring essence, he can produce either Holland 
or Old Tom, with the fullest assurance that the decep- 
tion will fool the most expert imbiber. Native wines 
are in the same way turned into imported claret, 
Madeira, sherry and old port. The manufacturer will 
vehemently claim that any of these imitations are as 
good as the genuine, and will back it up with some 
yery strong arguments. 
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The base of these manufactured liquors is cologne 
spirits, which is nothing more than redistilled alcohol. 
From the distillation of highwines comes the alcohol, 
and a second stage of purification produces the cologne 
spirits. This latter liquor is perfectly odorless and 
colorless. It contains the fiery intoxicating quality, and 
from it can be produced any brandy, whiskey, cordial, 
rum, gin or wine known to the trade. This is done by 
the simple addition of certain oils or essences. As, for 
instance, to make cognac brandy, cognac oil would be 
put in the cologne spirits, Then there are mixtures to 
give the proper coloring, and head oil to put on top the 
little globules and give the smooth taste which the con- 
fiding public accepts as a proofofage. The change 
from the cologne spirits to the finest imported brand is 
therefore a matter of only a few seconds’ stirring. The 
compound instantly assumes all peculiarities of the 
genuine. All naturally-made liquors, or what are termed 
strsight goods, contain certain odorous ethers. The 
chemist reproduces these ethers artificially. He may 
take "them from the product from which the straight 
liquor is made or else he may find them more accessible 
in something else. The dealers in these essences and 
oils have accommodatingly prepared little books of re- 
cipes and directions for the use of those engaged in the 
liquor counterfeiting trade. This printed information 
is, however, very zealously guarded, and never given 
out to those who might. prove traitors to the manu- 
facturer. In fact, there is between the maker and the 
user of the compounds a tacit understanding, something 
like that which exists between the counterfeiter and 
the ‘“shover of the queer.” Among themselves it is 
politely termed ‘‘a secret of the trade.” Not all the 
imitation oils and essences are made in this country. On 
the contrary, they are produced in large quantities 
in Germany, France, England and other European 
countries. This fact is also an indication that much of 
what comes here as the really genuine is nothing more 
than a foreign imitation. So the seeker for truth is be- 
set on all sides with tricks and traps. The American 
imitators, however, have to a great extent circumvented 
the foreign frauds by having Congress place a very 
heavy tariff on the latter. Some idea of this almost 
prohibitory legislation may be obtained from the fact 
that the duty on cognac oil is $100 per pound. The 
essential ingredient in brandy is cenanthic ether, which 
has a pungent, sickening odor, and is very perceptible 
in absinthe. The cognac oil is a greenish-looking fluid. 


A bottle left uncorked for afew seconds will fill the 


room with the sweetish smell. To show how easy 
‘jmported” cognac can be made it is only necessary to 
refer to the little book of * Hints to Liquor Merchants.”) 
An ounce of oil is dissolved in four pints of alcohol. 
This mixture is then added to eight barrels of cologne 
spirits. Next are put in twelve pints of sugar syrup or 
glycerine and two pounds of sugar coloring. Four 
ounces of bead oil will give the proper age and consist- 
ency, with the smooth oil taste. The result is 352 gal- 
lons of brandy, indistinguishable from the finest im- 
ported cognac. Cologne spirits cost about $1.10 per gal- 
lon, or $352 for the eight barrels. A good article of cologne 
oil can be obtained for $5 per ounce, the amount used in 
the present case. The coloring is quoted at $2 to $4 
per gallon, two pounds costing $1 at the higher figure. 
The glycerine or syrup will cost’ about $6. At these 
figures the eight barrels of imitation will cost $364. 
Good imported cognac costs-from $6 to $8 per gallon, 
and eight barrels would cost from $2,112 to $2,816, In 
other words, the cost of the genuine is six or seven times 
that of the imitation. 
prices of the two commodities to the trade closely ap- 
proximate, some idea might by gathered of the immense 
margin for profit. Another imitator gives as h's recipe. 
To forty gallons of colored spirits add two ounces of 
brandy oil, mix well and add one quart of white syrup 
or glycerine. To imitate any particular brand, add a 
small quantity of the kind to be imitated, in the pro- 
portion of three gallons to forty. To make either bour- 
bon, rye, Scotch or Irish whiskey, take forty gallons of 


eost of $1.16 per gallon. 


When it is considered that the 


the spirits and one quart of glycerine, adding two ounces 
of rye or bourbon oil, as the case may be, or four ounces 
of Scotch or Irish oil. Some manufacturers use fiye 
gallons of the real whiskey to thirty-five of the spirits. 
To give age an ounce of raisin oil is sometimes put in 
one barrel of whiskey. The coloring is used as desired. 
The actual cost ofa gallon of either tha rye or bourbon 
whiskies is $1.90 and of the Scotch or Irish $2.65. Apple 
brandy is imitated by taking forty gallons of spirits, 
four ounces of apple oil, one quart of glycerine and one 
pint of cider vinegar. Some genuine may be added to 
increase the deception. A quarter of a pound of peach 
oil, one pint of white syrup added to forty gallons of 
spirits and colored, makes peach brandy, at an actual 
Cherry brandy is a compound 
of one quarter pound of the oil to forty gallons of spirits. 
Use syrup to suit taste; color and brighten with a few 
drops of carlot red. It is in making blackberry brandy 
that the beauties of the system are seen. To fifteen 
gallons of spirits add half a pound of blackberry essence, — 
eight gallons of cheap port wine, five gallons of white 
syrup and twelve gallons of water. Ifa heavy-bodied 
brandy is wanted, omit half the sirup and supply its 
place with glucose. - ‘‘ It will make a fine article,” says 
the manufacturer. One ounce of oil diss >lved ina pint of 
alcohol and added to forty gallons of spirits will make a 
very fine Holland gin. When Old Tom is wanted, dis- 
solve an ounce of the oil in one quart of alcohol, mix 
with thirty gallons of spirits, add two gallons of white 
syrup and eight gallons of water. Domestic gin, an 
article greatly used in the Philadelphia and Boston 
trade, is made by using half a pound of gin essence to 
forty galions of spirits, with a quart of syrup added. 
Half ‘a pound of the essence added to forty gallons of 
the spirits with one quart of white syrup, and properly 
colored, makes a very fine Jamaica rum. 

Stoughton, Boonekamp, Angostura, and, in fact all 
the well-known bitters, are easily imitated. For An- 
gostura take one pound of the chemical extract to a 
gallon of alcohol, mix into eight and one half gallons of 
spirits, and lastly, add half a gallon of white syrup. It 
was the manufacturer of these bitters that caused the 
recent raid on the Commerce Street establishment. In 
making maraschino, absinthe, curacoa, and anisette there 


are used twenty gallons of spirits, ten gallons of white 


syrup and ten gallons of water. This mixture can be 
flavored according to the cordial desired, with half ‘a - 


pound of maraschino oil, a quarter of a pound of ab- 


sinthe oil and two pounds of curacoa or anisette essence. 
To make kimmel, a great drink among the German popu- 
lation, dissolve two ounces of the oil in thirty-two gal- 
lons of spirits. Mix well and add four gullons of white 
syrup and five gallons of water. Rhine wiue is also 
readily imitated. One pound of the essence in three 
gallons of spirits is added to thirty-seven gallons of rec- 
tified cider. Then dissolve a pound of tartaric acid in 
half a gallon of hot water andadd to suit the taste. 
Native wines are improved in flayor and bouquet so as to 
closely resemble the imported by adding claret, muscat, 
port or sherry oils in the proportion of two to four 
ounces to forty gallons. They were formerly used with 
rectified cider and spirits, but grape wines have become 
so cheap that the practice is seldom followed. Bene- 
dictine, which gained a world-wide reputation for the 
monks who made it, is one of the most frequently 
counterfeited of the cordials. Hight ounces of essence, 
dissolved in half a gallon of alcohol, is added with two 
gallons of syrup, to one barrel of spirits, and then col- 
ored. The same proportions are used in the imitation 
of Chartreuse. 

On Hast —-—— Street, occupying Nos. 
a big ‘four-story building, is the establishment of — 
, who for over thirty years have been making the 
essences and oils above mentioned. It is recognised as 
the leading house of its kind in the country and the 
business has made all the firm very wealthy. If their 
books could be thrown open it would startle the public 
to see what prominent firms are among their customers. 
The yisitor is confronted at the door with a sign, “ Posi- 
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tively No Admittance,” and his entrance into the office 
is regarded with suspicion until his mission is satis- 
factorily exp!ained. eh 

An Enquirer reporter dropped into the establishment 
the other day and with an effort to assume the charac- 
ter of a liquor merchant, carelessly inquired for a price 
list. Mr.——, the youngest member of the firm, 
handed the reporter one of the little books. 

“ What’s your firm?” he inquired. 

“The Enquirer would like to publish an article—” 

“Oh!” interrupted Mr, ——, and then quietly taking 
the book from the visitor’s hand. ‘‘ Let me see that again. 
theré is nothing in it of course that we would object to 
any body knowing, but we wouldn’t care to have you 
make use of it. Besides I will tell you all there is in 
it.” 

Mr. —— then chatted at tome length in a seemingly 
candid way. 

“Tt’s one of the secrets of the trade ” he said, and, 
really, an open one. Still, we don’t desire newspaper 
notoriety. We have been written up once or twice and 
don’t care about any more. Nearly all whiskey dealers 
use the imitation, but I would say that most cf our trade 
is out of the city, in the South where cordials are 
more generally used. We have been in business since 
1855, and forthe first ten years we made a great deal of 
money. It was war times then, people didn’t care how 
much they paid, nor we how much we charged. There 
is not so much money in it now, and really if it were 
not for the high duty on the imported we would be com- 
pelled to go out of business and move to Germany. 
Everything is so much higher over here—labor, appara- 
tus, and material. The explanation of the business is 
simple. Chemists discovered that in liquors there are 
certain ethers which give them their particular taste and 
bouquet. These ethers are found in the original sub- 
Stance and extracted—like, for instance, they tuke the 
juniper berry and extract the oil, which is the distin- 
guishing ingredient in gin. Or takernm. The oil is 
extracted from the sugar-cane and so on with the 
various cordials. As the base of all these different 
liquors cologne spirits are used. These spirits are 
simply perfectly purified alcohol, or alcobol which has 
been redistilled until all the fusel-oil has been taken out. 
This fusel-oil, you know, is the poisonous thing in whis- 
key. In the imitation you will find none of it, so that 
as a matter of fact, the imitation whiskey is less harm- 
ful than the genuine made under the old method. What 
difference is there if by science we take a short cut 
and make a thing the same or better than that made by 
the slow process of fermentation? Both have the 
same ingredients in the same proportion. It’s as broad 
as it’s long, Then it was discovered that with the 
addition of certain harmless oils—beading oil and rasin 
oil—we could give the liquor the appearance and taste 
of age. Next followed the imitation of the coloring. 
This is done merely with burnt sugar, which is tasteless 
and odorless, Here’s some now. You can try it.” 

Mr. took up a small graduate containing a black, 
slicky mass. Taking alittle on a glass rod he stirred 
it in a glass of distilled water. Ina few seconds the 
water assumed a rich brown color, but a sip showed 
that it had undergone no change in taste. _ 

‘You see there can be no harm in that. 
bit of it will colora whole barrel.” 

“Then such brands as Hennessy’s imported brandy 
are generally imitated.” 

“Why, yes. You might say that every house makes 
its Hennessey. Some member of the firm imagines he 
has a boy named Hennessey, and names it after him. 
So it is with McBrayer and other noted whiskies. And 
really the imitation is better than the genuine, for it 
contains less fusel-oil. It is absurd to say we use sul- 
phuric acid or other deleterious things, for the reason 


The least 


_ thatif we did they would ruin the other ingredients, 


They couldn’t be combined. . It is the spirits that cost 


oe most in these compounds. While the oils are expensive, 
“ yet very little is used, as half an ounce will do the work 
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‘whole barrel.” ’ : 


‘Then why does the imitation sell so high when it 
can be made so cheaply ?” 

‘‘ Well,” replied Mr. , with a laugh, ‘‘T was in 
Philadelphia once, and a customer asked me what made 
my prices so high. I-replied, the profits. We used to 
sell a great deal of coloring and flavoring extracts to 
cigar dealers, both in this country and Cuba, but do 
very little in that line now. Really it is only the cheap- 
est cigars that are doctored.” 

“What about cognac brandy ?” 

‘That is imitated as much and as easily as anything 
else. The cognac oil or essence comes from the grape 
skins, and is readily extracted. Of course, in all these 
mixtures it is the spirits that intoxicate. You might 
drink an onnce of the cognac oi] and it wouldn’t haye 
any effect, except possibly to make you sick at the 
stomach.” 

‘“ And Angostura bitters ?” ‘ 

“Now you are referring to that raid on the Commerce 
Street firm. I never heard of them until I saw the ac- 
count in the paper. Well, the trouble with them was 
that they used the genuine bottles and labels. Nobody 
can be troubled if they make it by the barrel.” 

After leaving Mr. ——, the reporter ran across a 
well known whiskey dealer, who prides himself on 
handling nothing but straight goods. 

‘‘These imitations,” he said, with great indignation, 
‘are outrageous brands. They say they are harmless. 
Take the men who drink fine old whiskies and you'll 
find men who live to be 80 years old. Go down among 
the dives and look at the bums who are poisoned with 
the bogus stuff. The fraud lies also in the fact that the 
saloon keepers are deceived as much as the public. 
They think they are buying the genuine, and pay 
accordingly.” ' 

“‘ Why, can’t dealers in liquor tell?” 

‘Certainly not. The imitation is so perfect that 
even experts are baffled. No one can tell the difference 
by merely tasting or looking at it. The only test is in 
the effects. These men are very shrewd. They went 
befure Congress in 1883, after the Tariff Commission 
had gone through the country, and, pleading that the 
matter had been overlooked, got the very high duty on 
imported stuff still greatly increased. An imported 
brandy that sells for $8 they ean make for about $1.20, 
an imitation which contains no grape juice, and which, 
when used in a physician’s prescription, is directly con- 
trary to what is intended.” 

Carl Langenbeck, the well-known chemist, was next 
seen. Wheu several unlabeled vials containing oils se- 
cured from Fries & Bros. were placed before him, he 
took a whiff of each, and smiling replied that he could 
very closely tell their contents without making an 
analysis, All of them contained ethers, which were 
very pungent, and could be readily detected by their 
odors. The cognac oil showed very perceptibly the 
presence of cenanthic ether. The beading oil was what 
is termed in chemistry a “soap.” It might be called 
“ammonium soap,” 

‘* Are these ethers poisonous ?” 

“Yes; in sufficient quantities they would kill, but 
they carry their own safeguards with them. A half 
ounce of pure cenanthic ether is so painful that if you 
tried to smell it, it would knock your head off. The 
odor would drive people out of the house. So you see 
a very minute quantity has to be used to give the proper 
flavor. Indeed that is the trouble. - Nature’s laboratory 
is so perfect in its work that it is a hard matter to 
duplicate its products. These essences are blended in 
such minute quantities that it is well nigh impossible to 
make the correct proportions without most perfect 
measurement.” 

“ How do they get these oils? The gin from the 
juuiper berry, and the blackberry oil from the bluck- 
berry ?” 

“Not necessarily. These ethers are found blended 
together in many things. The same ether that seems to 
control in the juniper might be found in something else, 
from which it could be more easily extracted. The 
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same with the blackberry and the rest. As a chemist, 
I could not say these imitations are more harmful than 
the genuine, and technically they might be purer. The 
fraud lies in the deception of the public, which has a 
right to get what itasks for. Foreign governments re- 
gard all these things adulterations without any question 
as to their effects. For instance—and it is done a great 
deal in this country and in this very city—sausage is 
adulterated with potato starch, which readily absorbs 
water and gives weight, while costing not a fourth as 
much as meat. Frequently 50 per cent. of the starch ig 
used. It doesn’t amount to so much in this country, 
but in the old countries, where the workingman gets 
very little meat, it is a big item to him if he is defrauded 
out of a part of his nourishment.” 

‘“‘ Can chemists detect these frauds in liquors ?” 

“No. Analysis of the imitation wiil show it has the 
same ingredients as the genuine, and probably in the 
most exact proportion of minute quantities, The su- 
periority of the genuine lies in the perfect blending 
made by nature?” 

* And the age?” 

“You know that in this country they burned or 
charred the inside of the barrels, and it was found that 
in time the liquor absorbed the coloring and became 
smoother. This result is now duplicated by the use of 
burnt sugar, used in quantities necessary for the proper 
shade. In the old countries they never charred the 
barrels, and so the whiskies have always been perfectly 
colorless, like our moonshine. People here got to re- 
cognize that very old liquor had on its top little bubbles, 
and this led to the use of the beading oil. One great 
ground of complaint is that the public is deprived of its’ 
tests of the genuine. By that I mean that certain 
characteristics can be so perfectly duplicated that the 
imitation cannot be detected from the genuine, In the 
old countries the governments try to preserye to the 
people these simple standards by which they determine 
the genuine.” 
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USE OF THE PHONOGRAPH.—The use of the phono- 
graph in connection with typewriting is making progress 
in this city. A firm of young women has opened an 
establishment in Broid Street, with the view of making 
a specialty of transcribing by means of typewriters 
dictation on the phonograph. This method dispenses 
with the services of a stenographer. 


MILITARY BroyeLists.—Cycling has become regularly 
a part of the British light infantry work at several sta- 
tions in Hogland, and will be more generally introduced. 


Heavy Rupper.—The British ironclad, Vulcan, 
which is being built now, is having put in a rudder 
weighing twenty-two tons, the largest ever put on a 
British vessel. 


CHEERFUL PRospEct.—A French woman has got up 
a public contest, the proceeds of which are to be de- 
voted to the relief of the sufferers from the Antwerp 
fire, in which the prize is to be awarded to the woman 
who speaks the most words in an hour. 


Lire In RusstA—Bears and wolves have become 
such a nuisance this winter in the Department of Orel, 
in Russia, that the military have been asked to turn in 
and help hunt them. They have invaded the farms al- 
most nightly and carried off cattle from the barns. 


DISCRIMINATING PROVIDENCE.—It is remarked as a 
singularly thoughtful dispensation of Providence in 
Loudon that the influenza attacked most frequently and 
severely those who were at work on salary, and that 


those who worked by the piece or day were either 
spared entrely or had light attacks. ‘Tempering the 
wind to the shorn lamb” is what-one paper calls it. 


THE Passton PLtay.—The passion plays at Oberam- 
mergau are to take place this year on the following 
days: The first performance, Whit Monday, May 26th, 
aud the otlers—twenty-four—for the Ist, 8th, 16th, 
16th, 22d, 25tb, and 29ih of June; the 6:h, 13th, 20th, 
23d, and 27th of July; the 3d, 6th, 10th, 17th, 20th 
24un, ana 3lstof August, aud the 3d, 7th, 14th, 21st, and 
28th of Sepiember, 
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DOMESTIC DIETETICS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRAOTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
February. 

Meat.—Beef, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, venison, 
sausage, pork. 

GAME AND PouLTRY.—Grouse, hare, pigeon, chicken, 
duck, turkey, geese. 

Fiso.—Bass, cod, crabs, eels, carp, catfish, flounder, 
halibut, herring, lobsters, mackerel, mussels, oysters, 
perch, pike, rock-fish, salmon, smelt, whitefish. 


VEGETABLES.— Artichokes, beets, beans, cabbage, 
carrots, celery, garlic, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, 
potatoes, shallots, spinach, tomatoes, turnips. 


Froits.—Apples, bananas, grapes and oranges. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Roast LeG oF Ventson.—Select a good piece of the 
leg, weighing about two and a half or three pounds; cut 
it open and take out the bone; then with a blunt knife 
“pierce it all over the inside and lay it in a baking’ pan. 
Cut a quarter of a pound of bacon into slices, and try 
out all the grease; take from the fire and, while boiling, 
pour it into the meat; sprinkle plentifully with salt and 
pepper, fold and tie, and bake in a good oven, basting 
often. 


CREOLE GumMBO.—Put in a kettle of boiling water 
equal portions of beet leaves, cabbage leaves, turnip 
leaves, mustard leaves, spinach, cresses, parsley, young 
onions, When well boiled, drain and chop fine. Make 
a brown gravy, in which you put some beef and a little 
ham; let it fry a little; then add the vegetables; stir 
often and let them fry for an hour, keeping the pot well 
covered ; then add enough hot water to make the re- 
quired quantity, and let it boil gently for about two 
hours ; season, making it quite hot with red pepper. 


PARSNIP FRITTERS.—Boil six large parsnips; peel and 
split and cut them ‘into pieces. Make a batter with one 
pint of milk, four eggs, four tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Have some lard boiling in a frying pan; take a large 
spoonful of batter for every piece of parsnip; drop into 
the boiling lard and, when nicely: browned, drain and 
serve immediately. 


. Rice: WAFFLES.—Rub through a sieve one pint of 
warm boiled rice, add to it a tablespoonful of dry flour, 
two-thirds of a teaspoonful of salt, two teasponfuls of 
Horsford’s baking powder. Beat separately the yolks 
and whites of three eggs ; add to the yolks three gills 
of milk; work it into the flour; then add an ounce of 
melted butter; beat the cabites: of the eggs thoroughly ; 
mix the cade together. Heat the waffle iron and 
grease it evenly—a piece of salt pork is best for this 
purpose; pour the batter into the half of the iron over 
the range until nearly two-thirds full; cover, allow to 
cook a moment, then turn and brown slightly on the 
other side. 

ALMOND PuppiInc.—Blanch one ounce of bitter and 
one-quarter pound of sweet almonds and pound them to 
a paste in a mortar; add a few drops of rose-water 
while pounding. Stir one-quarter pound of butter and 
one-quarter pound of sugar toa cream. Beat well the 
whites of six eggs; stir the almonds and beaten eggs 
alternately into the butter and sugar. Line a pie dish 
with puff paste, pour in the mixture, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven half an hour. Sprinkle with sugar, and 
serve. 

MACARONI.— Make a good gravy with a small piece of 
beef cooked with some vegetables, herbs, and a slice of 
ham; strain and add alittle tomato sauce. Cook some 
macaroni in salted boiling water until tender; drain; 
put it in a baking dish with layers of Parmesan cheese 


and the gravy. Sociukts ae and a little butter over 
the top ; bake, and serve at once. 
GinGER BREAD,—Three-quarters of a pound of buttery 
two and a half pounds of flour, one quart of black mo- 
lasses, two teaspoonfuls of ginger, two teaspoonfuls of 
cinnamon, eight eggs, two teaspoonfuls of.soda. 


WASHINGTON AND HARRISON.. 


MAGAZINE TRIBUTES TO TWO EMINENT LADIES OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE. x < 


Marion Harland, the friend and’ helper of women 
everywhere, has taken up the work of restoring the 
ruined monument marking the burial-place of Mary the 
Mother of Washington. One hundred years ago this 
venerable woman was interred in private grounds near 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. In 1833 the corner-stone of 
an imposing memorial was laid by President Andraw 
Jackson. A patriotic citizen of New York assumed the 
pious task, single-handed, but meeting with financial 
disaster, was compelled to abandon it. Marion Harland 
says truly—in her appeal to the mothers and daugh- 
ters of America to erect a fitting monument to her who 


gave Our Country a Father—that “the sun shines 


upon no sadder ruin in the length and breadth of our 
land than this unfinished structure.” The publishers of 
The Home-Maker, of which Marion Harland is-the editor, 
offer, as their contribution to the good cause, seventy- 
five cents out of every annual subscription of two dollars 
to the magazine sent in during the next six months. 
Every such subscription must be accompanied by the 
words, ‘‘For Mary Washington Monument.” The 
offer is generous, 28 should meet with an enthusiastic 
response. 

The brother of President Harrison’s private secretary, 
Mr. A. J. Halford, has written for the March number 
of the Philadelphia Ladies’ Home Journal an article on 
“Mrs. Harrison’s Daily Life in the White House,” pre- 
pared with the consent and assistance of Mrs. Harrison. 
A new portrait of the lady of the White House, espe- 
cially taken for this article, and a view of the up-stairs 
family rooms of the executive mansion, are among the 
illustrations which will accompany Mr. Halford’s first 


magazine effort. 
———1++4————— 


FAITH FOLLIES. 


CURRENT EXPOSURES OF ORIMINAL CHRISTIAN SOIENCE. 


A Faith Cure Church. 


The First Independent Faith Cure Church of Jersey 
City was organized yesterday in the building formerly 
oceupied by the Church of the First Born in Erie and 
Sixth Streets, by the Rev. William Albert Philips, who 
used to be pastor of the Elsey Memorial Church on the 
Hill. The church is independent of all the other Faith 
Cure churches in the city. There. were three services 
held yesterday. Mr. Philips conducted the one in the 
morning and a testimony meeting in the giver nogn. _— 
Sun, February 3. 

Extirpate the Fraud. 


The last case of murder under the name of ‘‘ Christian 
Science Treatment” has aroused so much indignation in 
Massachusetts that stringent legislation will be brought 
to bear to extirpate what is, without question, one of 
the most pernicious frauds and delusions that a com- 
munity has ever been cursed with.—Buffalo Advertiser, 


PHILANTHROPIC BrQuest.—A searcher among old 
deeds and records in London recently came across a 
statement that Mr. Samuel Wilson bequeathed a sum of 
£20,000—which has considerably increased— to be. 
lent to men who have been set up one year, and not 
more than two years, in some trade or manufacture in 
the city of London, or within three miles thereof, and 
who can give satisfactory security for the repayment of 
same,” at has not been claimed for poeny years. 


* 
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PNEUMONIA. 


This disease, which has been so prevalent and fatal 


lately is not, as many may have erroneously supposed, a 
new disease; but the nameis only a more accurate word for 
inflammation of the substance of the lungs, and was called 
in former years hasty, or galloping, consuniption. It 
manifests itself in several forms, which differ from 
each otherin their nature, causes, and results, viz. : 
Acute croupous or lobar pneumonia, the most common 
form of the disease, in which the inflammation affects a 
limited area, usually a lobe or lobes of the lung, and runs 
a rapid course; (2) catarrhal pneumonia, broncho-pneu- 
monia, or lobular pneumonia, which occurs asa_ result 
of antecedent bronchitis, and is more diffuse in its distri- 
bution than the former ; (3) interstitial pneumonia, or 
cirrhosis of the lung, amore chronic form of inflammation, 
which affects chiefly the framework or fibrous stroma 
of the lung andis closely allied to phthisis, Acute croup- 
ous or lobar pneumonia is the disease commonly 
known as inflammation of the lungs. It derives its 
name from its pathological characters, which are well 
marked. Thechanges which take place in the lung are 
chiefly three: (1) congestion, or: engorgement, the 
blood vessels being distended and the lung more yolu- 
minous and heavier than normal, and of dark-red color. 


Its air cells still contain air. (2) Red hepatization, so called — 


from its resemblance to liver tissue. In this stage there 
is poured into the air cells of the affected part an exuda- 
tion consisting of amorphous fibrin together with epi- 
thelial cells and red and white blood corpuscles, the whole 
forming a viscid mass which occupies not only the cells 
bnt also the finer bronchi, and which speedily coagu- 
lates, causing the lung to become firmly consolidated. 
In this condition the cells are entirely emptied of air, 
their blood-vessels are pressed upon by the exudation, 


and the lung substance, rendered brittle, sinks in water. — 


The appearance ofa section of the lung in this stage has 
been likened to that of red granite. It is to the character 
of the exudation consisting largely of coagulable fibrin 
that the térm croupous is due. (3) Gray hepatization, In 
this stage the lung still retains its liver-like consistence, 
but its color is now gray, not unlike the appearance of 
gray granite. This is due to the change taking place 
in the exudation which undergoes resolution by a pro- 
cess of fatty degeneration, pus formation, liquefaction, 
and ultimately absorption, so that in a comparatively 
short period the air vesicles get rid of their morbid con- 
tents and resume their normal function, This is happily 
the termination of the majority of cases of croupous 
pneumonia, yet it occasionally happens that this favor- 
able result is not attained, and that further changes of a 


(1) 


retrograde kind take place in the inflamed lung in the — 


form of suppuration and abscess, or of gangrene. In such 
instances there usually exists some serious constitutional 


cause which contributes to give this unfavorable direc- 


tion to the course of the disease. Further, pneumonia 
may in some instances become chronic, the lung never 
entirely clearing up, and it may terminate in phthisis. 
Pneumonia may be confined to a portion or the whole 
of one lung, or it may be double, affecting both lungs, 
which is a serious and often fatal form. The basis or 
middle of the lungs are the pirts most commonly in- 
flamed, but the apex is sometimes the only part affected, 
The right lung is considerably more frequently the seat 
of pneumonia than the left lung. Catarrhal or lobular 
pneumonia differs from the last in several important 
pathological and clinical points. Here the inflammation is 
more diffuse, and tends to affect lobules of lung tissue 


here and there, rather than one or more lobes, as in 


croupous pneumonia. Chronie interstitial pneumonia, or 
cirrhosis of the lung, is a slow inflammatory change af_ 
fecting chiefly one portion of the lung ABEHGED, viz. : 
fibrous stroma. 

Of course, where pneumonia has once set | ina physi- 
cian should be called in immediately, but as pneumonia is 
generally preceded by bronchitis or even a common cold 
as has been frequently the case with patients sufferin, 
from the “grippe,” one ounce of prevention is worth 


peenlot cure. ‘This sa ae pene! is Dr. J. odes 
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; Cherry Pectoral, which, if administered according to di- 
rections, will quickly relieve and cureeven the most 


aggravated cases of bronchitis. It is a preparation put 
up on a physician’s prescription by the well-known firm 
of J. 0. Ayer & Co., of Lowell, Mass., and has won for 
itself the full approbation of all who have ever used it. 


(a 


Many Mummigs.—It has been estimated that more 
than 400,000,000 human mummies were made in Egypt 
from the beginning of the art of embalming until its dis- 
continuance in the seventh century. Herodotus and 
Diodorus agree in the statement that there were three 
grades of embalming. The first cost about $1,225, the 
second about $375, and the third was very cheap. 


- ANCIENT TELEPHONES.—Telephones and_ speaking 
tubes are of greater antiquity than most persons are 
aware. The speaking tube is a contrivance mentioned 
in ancient writers, and comes down to us orsurvives 
just as candles and oil lamps have not been altogether 
superseded by gas and electricity. In 1667 Robert 
Hooke, of London, described how he transmitted sound 
by means of a wire to considerable distances. Wheat- 
stone described his ‘‘telephone” in 1821, and in 1854, 
Ch. Bourseul said: ‘Suppose’ a man speaks near a 
movable disk sufficiently pliable to lose none of the 
vibrations of the voice, that this disk alternately makes 
and breaks the currents from an electric battery, you 
may have at any distance another disk which will simul- 
taneously execute the same vibrations. 
that in a more or less distant future speech will be 
transmitted by electricity.” —Hlectrical Review. z 


DaNnTE JuBILEE.—" A love jubilee ” is the latest cele- |- 


bration devised. On the occasion of ‘the sixth centenary 
of the loves of Dante and Beatrice ” a grand demonstra- 
tion in honor of the tender passion will be held at the 
Politeamo at Florence, and will be kept up for five 
weeks, beginning with the lst of May. There will be 
an exhibition of the great works of the greatest women; 
a series of tableaux vivants, reproducing the principal 
scenes of the ‘‘ Vita Nuova; ” and a conference on love 
at which papers will be read. A prize is offered for the 
most eloquent discourse, and the competition is open to 
all comers. Of course there will be portraits of Dante 
and Beatrice, and a complete collection of books about 
them, ‘ 
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Beware 


who does her housecleaning and washing 
has her servants do this work) with PYLE’S 
PEARPINE. 


Why: 


saves half the time; half the labor— 
more than half the wear. Do you know 
you don’t have to rub the clothes when 
washed with Pearline ? 
woman and makes the clothes last longer 
(besides, they look better). 
harder on woman’s health than bobbing up and 
down over a wash board? What can be harder 
on the clothes—anything harder don’t exist. 

Millions of women know these facts well; it 
takes many millions of packages of PEARL- 
INE to supply their demands for it. You have 
only to prove these facts and you'll demand 
The best way is—try it. 
‘4 every grocer has it. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations which they claim 
to be Pearline, or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE — they are not. 


reckons well 
(or 


Because Pearline makes the 
largest saving all around; 


This saves the 


What can be 


Costs little and 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


BuFFALO DISAPPEARING.—The next Legislature of 
Wyoming will pass a law making the killing of a buffalo 
a misdemeanor. An act to this effect is not required to 
protect the buffaloes as game, for the hunter would 


hunt the mountains and plains for wild buffaloes in. 


vain. It is intended to apply to the men who lie in 
wait and shoot down the buffaloes that happen to stray 
off the reservation in the Yellowstone Park, where a 
few relics of the by-gone race are preserved. A dead 
buffalo brings its slayer $200 and the temptation to kill 


them is a strong one for the hunter. The animal alive 
is almost invaluable, and only a few years ago they 
were killed in mere sport by the thousands and left a 
prey to the wolves and buzzards on the plain. : 
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Subscriptions $1 per year Now is the time 
to subscribe. 


A VALUABLE BOOK FOR NOTHING. 


The AMERICAN ANALYST will send to any person who will forward a New Subscription 


with One Dollar, a copy of 


THE FAMILY CYCLOPEDIA OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 


This is unquestionably one of the most interesting, entertaining and instructive books ever published. 


ne 


taining as it is instructive. 
to be well informed can afford to be ignorant, yet of which the masses of people are entirely unlearned. 
contains the cream or substance of a dozen ordinary volumes, and is one of the most valuable and useful 
No living man is so well informed that he may not learn from it. 
is a book for the masses, for old and young, rich and poor, and will be read with pleasure and profit by all. 
It will likewise be found of great value as a work of reference. 
trated, and is conveniently divided into departments, as follows: 
History, Travels, Wanners and Customs, Etc. ; 
and Manufactures, 'Trees, Plants, Fruits, Etc.; Great Inventions, Mining, Wonders 
of the Sea, Familiar Science, Law for the Masses, Statistical and Miscellaneous, 
All the above subjects are fully and ably treated in this valuable book. 
entertaining knowledge—unquestionably one of the best and most valuable books ever published in any land or 
No cyclopeedia ever heretofore published at twice the cost is to be compared with this book in 


books a family can have in the house. 


language. 
point of artistic make-up, beauty, and excellence of illustration, and quality of contents, 
birthday present for any one, nothing more appropriate or acceptable could possibly be selected. THE 
‘FAMILY CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE is a large and handsome book of 544 pages, 12mo, printed 
upon fine paper and elegantly bound in cloth, embellished with artistic designs in black and gold. It contains 
Two Hundred and Seventy-three Beautiful Illustrations, the original cost of which was 
over $5,000. The book will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any person sending a New: Subseription with 
It is as large and handsomely gotten up as books usually sold at $1.50 and $2.00, and in 
the quality of its contents is worth a dozen ordinary volumes, 


: ApprREeEsSs ANALYST PUBLISHING CO.,, 
ROL er ae 19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


One Dollar. 
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It is a universal educator for every member of the family circle, filled with useful information from beginning 
i end, and this information is given in such an attractive and pleasing way that the book is quite as enter 
It treats of hundreds of subjects of which no man, woman or child who seeks 


It 
It 
The book is profusely and elegantly illus- 


Biography, History, Natural 
The World Illustrated, Useful Arts 


It is a vast storehouse of useful and 


As a holiday or 
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A Precious GLose.—The Shah of Persia is having 
a geographical globe made upon which the @ifferent 
countries of the world will be represented by precious 
stones. France will be indicated by sapphires, England 
by rubies, Russia by diamonds, and so on, All the seas 
will be represented by emeralds. 


FEMALE JOURNALISTS—Two English ladies, the 
Misses Emily and Georgiana Hill, of Westminster 
Bridge, London, have opened a school for women 
journalists. The Misses Hill edit the Westminster 
and Lambeth Gazette, and are among the very few 
journalists of their sex in Europe. They intend to 
teach typesetting, shorthand writing, proof-reading and 
reporting. 


WHO WAS YOUR GREAT GRANDFATHER?—The De- 
trott Journal desires to receive, by postal card, the ad- 
dress of all living male and female descendants of Reyo- 
lutionary officers and soldiers of 1776, and, when pos- 
sible, the. name and state of the ancestor, Wonder if 
the proprietor of the Detroit Journal is contemplating a 
raid upon the national treasury ? 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


GORDON & DILWORTH. 


Whether it be preserves, jams, olives, olive oil, cat- 
sup, or any other of the innumerable list of goods put 
up by this firm, their tasty, neat packing and attractive 
label positively guarantee the quality and purity of the 
goods within. Try these goods as you may—and we have 
done it repeatedly—you will never find any adultera- 
tion, not even preservatives, used. This is a specially 
advantageous feature in catsups—an article in which 
there is so much competition that, in order to cheapen 
it, all the waste and half-decayed fruit of canning fac- 
tories is utilized, and their further decomposition stopped, 
by using large quantities of salicylic or benzoic acid, 
both of which seriously impair digestion. Gordon & 
Dilworth do not put np such catsup. 
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AS A NERVE TONIC, 


use Horsford’s acid phosphate. Dr. 8. L. Williams; 
Clarence, Iowa, says: ‘I have used it to grand effect 
in a ease of neuralgic fever, and in uterine difficulties. 
Also, in cases where a general tonic was needed. For 
a nerve tonic I think it is the best I have ever used, 
and can recommend it most confidently.” 
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Fine Table 
Wines 


From our Celebra- 
ted Orleans 
Vineyard. 


CHAMPACHE, 


& 
QS Producors of 
the 
LY 530 Washington St 

SAN FRANCISCO. 


CENERAL ACENCIES: 

New York: PARK & TILFORD, 917 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA: F, P. DILLEY & CO., 25 North Tenth St. 
Cuicago; C. JEVNE & CO., 110 Madison St. 
Sr. PauL: C. JEVNE & CO., 114 E. Third St. 
Cincinnati: THE JOSEPH R. PEEBLES’ SONS CO., 

73 West Fourth Street. 
DerroitT: G. & R. McMILLAN & CO.131 Woodward ave. 
Honouvuyv, H.I.: HAMILTON JOHNSTON. 
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REASONS WHY 


ao 


any process of refining, 
water. glycerine, etc., 


Should be preferred to all others: 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural virtues by 


nor weakened by being made into an emulsion with an equal quantity of 
which latter device makes water bring the price of Oil. 


Because-—In taste and smeil it is not offensive, but instead, sweet and agreeable. 
Because—Its administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 


Because—It is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 
Because—It is more nutritious than other Oils. 
Because—Of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 


Because—This perfect Oll costs consumers no more than the poorer qualities abounding in the stores. 
Because—It is readily obtainable ; all well-stocked Drug Stores have it. 
Because—It is unquestionably the purest and best COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD, 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. 
Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada, 


TRIVIAL SPECULATIONS.—It is stated as an interesting 
matter of history that had the electric telegraph been 
in existence in 1814 the great battle of New Orleans 
would not have been fought, as the Treaty of Ghent had 
been concluded fifteen days previous, on December 24, 
1814. The news of this treaty of peace did not reach 
Washington until a month after the battle took place. 
Another interesting matter in connection with this is, 
that had the battle of New Orleans not been fought, 
Andrew Jackson would not have been famous. 


IR’S PILLS. 


Great English Remedy for GOUT, RHEUM- 
ATISM and KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 


SURE, PROMPT and EFFECTIVE. 
Large Box, 34; Small, 14 Pills. 
At all Druggists, and 
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A TEMPERATE POLE. 


In an interesting speculation upon the cause of the 
remarkable mildness that down to the present writing 
has characterized this winter, the Press ventures the 
somewhat startling suggestion that a change is going on 
in the relation of the earth to the sun, Our observant con- 
temporary’s idea is that one side of the globe is tipping 
up, 80 as to shift the plane of the ecliptic and bring us 
a little more nearly under the sun’s direct rays, 
Two more or less plausible arguments are made in 
support of this hypothesis, and they curiously corre- 
spond, the one to the other. It is alleged that the at- 
mosphere around the South Pole is certainly growing 

colder, Tales of voyagers reach our ears to the effect 
that a vast and rapidly increasing continent of thick 
ribbed ice is forming in the Antarctic Ocean. We are 
assured that explorers now find it impossibie to ap- 
proach anywhere nearly as close to the South Pole 
And there are people 
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ance. 
is both cause and effect. The heavier that end of the 
globe becomes the more the other end turns up to the 
sun, with the consequence of leaving the depressed end 
literally ‘out in the cold,” and the colder it is the 
more the ice accumulates and the heavier the end be- 
comes, In the second place, it is alleged that the atmos- 
phere around the North Pole is growing warmer, 
Here we are able to look at the question with a little 
more confidence as to the facts, and are bound to ad- 
mit that there are some signs which tend to bear out 
the ideas not under consideration. Chief among these 
are the icebergs. Never before did ships crossing the 
Atlantic encounter so many as this season. Now, it is 
a perfectly well settled fact that mild winters in the 
Arctic produce icebergs in the Atlantic and Pacific. The 
warmer it is up there the more bergs we have down 
here. It is the partial thawing and consequent disin- 
tegration of the crystal mountains of the north that sets 
the fragments free to float southward. Every geologist 
and paleontologist knows that what is now the frigid 
zone was once temperate or semi-torrid. The mammoth 
and the mastodon once lived, and could only find the food 
on which they lived in a climate like that which supports 
their degenerate successor, the elephant. Yet fossil re- 
mains of those extinct giant brutes are found in Siberia 
and Alaska. Another strong influential argument goes 
to show that the North Pole was once warm, and may 
therefore reasonably be expected to grow warm again. 
President Warren of Boston University published a few 
years ago a learned and ingenious book in support of 
the theory that the Garden of Eden was located at the 
North Pole. His reasonings were perfectly serious, 
and to many people entirely convincing. But it is evi- 
dent that our first parents could not have lived com- 
fortably there if the climate had been what it is sup- 
posed now to be, even after they began to wear fig- 
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INDIAN SUGAR, 


We learn from the Sugar Beet that there are produced 
in India about two and a half million tons of sugar an- 
nually—an amount nearly equal to the present beet 
sugar production of Europe. The Indian article, how- 
ever, is hardly up to the standard required for an export 
demand. While there are several refineries in India 
their methods of working are very crude, Nearly two 
million acres of land were, according to the last official 
report, under cultivation in sugar cane, and 14,000 acres 
in palm trees for the production of palm sugar. In cer- 
tain parts of India, Calcutta for example, the consump- 
tion frequently reaches 100 pounds per capita, or greater 
than in, England. The consumption is large dur- 
ing certain religious and marriage ceremonies, In 
former years, when bone black was in use, the export 
of beet sugar to India was difficult, owing to the use of 
food prepared with any animal product being prohibited 
by the religion of the country, Such being the case, 
our contemporary declares that, far from there being 
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Their idea is that the process there going on | need for alarms respecting the future influence of India 


sugars upon the market, there is no possible reason why 
that country, with her several hundred millions popu- 
lation, should not be an excellent market for the sur- 
plus of Hurope at present or America in years to come, 
made, as now, without the use of bone black. 
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CREMATION AND CRIME, 


There is much that can be said in favor of cremation 
as a means of disposing of the human body after death, 
though a recital of the arguments in its behalf is hardly 
an attractive theme to dwell upon. Apart from all con- 
siderations of the subject likely to affect the sensibili- 
ties, it unquestionably has the warrant of antiquity, the 
prestige of Biblical example, and the approval of en- 
lightened science. Against these and other arguments 
that might be cited, the burning of the dead appears to 
find its chief substantial opposition in the fear of lawyers 
that it may be used todefeat the ends of justice by ob- 
literating the traces of murder, and especially those of 
poisoning—crimes that it is well known have frequently 
been revealed through chemical examination long after 
the date of their perpetration. It is obvious that cre- 
mation effectually deprives justice of that expedient. It 
also appears that for a like reason it may be held to 
conflict with the interests of life insurance. No com- 
pany, we believe, has yet disputed a claim on this 
ground, and yet it can readily be seen that cases might 
arise where precipitate cremation would afford the in- 
surer a legitimate cause of complaint, if not of repu- 
diation, Such a case, for example, was the celebrated 
Dwight case in Binghamton, where the marks upon the 
person of the deceased formed a strong feature in the 
argument of the defendant companies. Cremation is not 
yet so universal as to cause the officials of any of our 
life insurance companies to lie awake of night from ap- 
prehension of fraud to be perpetrated through that 
source. But in this age when go much rascally inge- 
nuity is devoted to cheating the underwriter, both life 
and fire, it behooves them to note and to provide against. 
any additional source of danger. 


TERRESTRIAL GROWTH. 


There are visible indications of the physical growth of 
the earth as it constantly gathers the star-dust of the 
universe in its flight through space. This seems tobe 
to a certain extent confirmed by the investigations of 
astronomers, who have published the results of their 
Observations, and others who have given attention 


to this curious subject. Prof, Newton, of Yale College 


tas made some interesting calculations in this matter, 


He shows that the meteors which at any one place on 
the earth’s surface can be seen, are in reality only one 
ten-thousandth part of the number that actually fall, 
every hour, upon the surface of the whole globe. This 
fact, in connection with observations made in Kurope, 
makes the basis of an interesting conclusion, It is that 
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in every hour no fewer than 450,000 meteoric bodies fall 
upon the earth; and these include only such as would be 
visible to the naked eye. Of course they are mostly 
very small bodies, and the shower, distributed over so 
vast a surface, is unnoticed. Much, perhaps most, of 
the aggregate increase to the earth’s substance comes 
in the form of impalpable dust, from exploded meteoric 
bodies or otherwise. The ‘shooting stars’ that one sees 
on almost any clear night by watching the sky, proba- 
bly are resolved to a condition of dust before reaching 
the earth, Seton fire by ‘the friction produced on en- 
tering the terrestrial atmosphere, these small bodies, 
rushing ever faster as they make the downward plunge, 
are ‘all burned out’ before they reach the surface. Can 
the aggregate amount of this imperceptible dust-shower 
really be enough to affect appreciably the bulk of the 
earth? If the calculations of investigators are not 
greatly at fault, that amount, when we consider that its 
production is unceasing, and that it was more abundant 
years ago than it is at present, must, in the course of 
time, have been sufficient to produce a great increase in 
the bulk of our globe. If Herschel’s calculation was 
correct, it would follow that the globe receives, every 
hour, considerably over two tons of this outside matter, 
from the depths of space to swell its proportions. 
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TUBERCULOSIS FROM BEEF. 


IS THERE REAL DANGER, AND OAN IT BE PREVENTED? 


Public attention has been thoroughly aroused by 
frequent discussion to the very important question of 
the danger of contracting tuberculosis from eating meat 
or milk taken from tuberculous animals. We propose 
in the present article to collate such facts, from various 
sources, as we believe have been proven, and without 
further comment lay them before our readers to let 
them judge intelligently as to the probabilities, preven- 
tion and necessary measures of protection. . That 
certain infectious diseases are common to both man and 
animals is well known to the practitioners both of 
human and of veterinary medicine. It is also known 
that»the only possible chance of infection in certain 
diseases is through the consumption of meat which har- 
bors the infecting principle; and that in many other 
diseases the flesh and milk of animals used for food, 
while not the only source of infection, yet play an im- 
portant part in the propagation thereof. To tell people 
that inspection on the hoof would give them absolute 
safety, would be false, because the best authorities 


agree that in many cases the disease cannot be 


inspection food articles. Weneed not further particu- 
larize here, nor will we lengthen this article with 
easily quotable animal and meat literature, much 
of which is of a terrifically terrifying character. 
As the facts previously stated regarding consumption 
and meat have been indisputably proved such by the 
foremost scientists, we have now to inquire into the de- 
gree of immunity from danger we acquire by cooking 
our food. Comparing the Jewish immunity with ours, 
the question seems answered. For want of space, this 
point can not now be elaborated. Suffice it to say that 
Prof. Gerlach has cooked meat known to be tuberculous 
fifteen to thirty minutes, fed it to animals, and produced 
consumption in two-thirds of all those experimented on, 
while Prof. Bollinger of the University of Munich an- 
nounces that tuberculous milk, even when boiled, will 
produce consumption. It has not been proven that the 
process of cooking, or the action of the digestive fluid 
will render it inert, and many of our best authorities are 
of the opinion that tuberculous meat or milk cannot be 
safely partaken of. Dr. Behrend’s also adds the important 
statement, that the danger of tubercle in cattle is inten- 
sified by the fact that it is incapable of being recognized 
during lifetime, and is revealed only by a post-mortem 
examination of the organs implicated. Mr. Jenkins, Sec- 
retary to the Royal British Agricultural Society, as the 
‘result of yearsof experience concludes that tuberculosis 
cannot be detected during the life of the animal, unless 
almost at its last gasp. This unimpeachable testimony 
from two of the best authorities of England goes to show: 
how futile such a live stock inspection law as was pro- 
posed in many States would be in protecting us against 
the greatest danger from our meat supply. It also 
proves that as the methods of our Chicago beef dressers 
are based on the: very strict directions of the Jewish 
law especially as relating to the complete draining of 
the blood, those who use Chicago dressed beef may 
consider themselves safe from tuberculosis infection by 


eating meat. ; : 
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diagnosed in the live animal. To tell them, moreover, 
that the meat which they eat and the milk which they 
drink is, in the majority of instances, likely to convey 
infection, would be a gross exaggeration of the facts. 
A disease which costs more lives by far than any other, 
is tuberculosis, or what is commonly called consumption. 
One person in every seven born into the world dies of 
this disease; and probably one-third of the autopsies 
made upon persons dying from different diseases, in- 
cluding tuberculosis, will present lesions of this disease, 
either active or healed. It is a disease confined to no 
particular class of persons and bounded by no geographi- 
cal limits. It is common to a greater number of species 
of animals than is any other disease known to medicine, 
In fact, it is quite probable that no species of animal 
living is absolutely immune or proof against its attack. 
Certain conditions of life, such as domestication in the 
lower animals, and the crowding together, and lack of 
sanitary precautions in the human species, undoubtedly 
favor its development. How often, however, do we see 
those comfortably housed and surrounded by all that 
wealth can procure, fall victims to its attack. Tuber- 
culosis is due to a micro-organisra known as the tubercle 
bacillus, first described by Koch in 1882. His work 
was so complete that no one has yet been able to add to 
it anything of importance. It is a bacillus, or rod- 
shaped object, about one-third as long as the diameter of 
a red blood corpuscle, and about one-tenth as broad as 
it is long. It has the property of resisting the action of 
acids. It grows slowly and only in certain media, pre- 
ferably blood-serum and glycerine agar. These organ- 
isms are found in all the tissues in which the lesions 
are present and in the fluid from the affected parts. 
The organism is the same, no matter what species of 
animal it may affect. Dr. Henry Behrend, M. R. ©. P., 
of London, has recently written a paper to prove that 
the rigid’ Mosaic laws are to be credited for the well 
known healthfulness and general immunity from con- 
sumption of the Hebrew race under otherwise: unfavor-i 
able conditions. He says that, of 13,116 beeves 
slaughtered for the-Hebrew trade in London in six 
months, only 6,973 came up to the peculiar Jewish re- 
quirements, and that the average rejections for five 
years had been 40 per cent. But these rejections are 
often considered good enough for the Gentiles in a trade 
way. As a moral to adorn this tale, he makes the 
astounding statement that in a large practice of over 
thirty years he had never met a case of consumption 
among the members of the Jewish faith! And he forti- 
fies that statement with similar ones from other busy 
physicians. What a revelation thisis! Shall we con- 
clude that to be a Jew is to be impervious to consump- | 
tion, that scourge of the civilized world? Shall we not 
rather play the part of wisdom by adopting some of his 
hygienic and sanitary precautions, in the hope that we, 
too, may come within the pale of similar immunity ? 
Kosher meat, as the passed-inspection Hebrew meat is 
called, is thus prepared, under the supervision of the 
proper official, often the rabbi himself, certainly one 
familiar with pathological appearances: A. perfectly 
sound and presumably healthy animal is selected and 
thrown and a keen sword-like knife, three feet long, is 
pushed once across the throat and then drawn forcibly 
back toward the operator, the animal then being hung 
up by the heels until thoroughly drained of blood. That 
oft-quoted jugular vein is, of course, severed, and so 
are the large arteries, by those terrible cuts, for the 
knife goes to the bone. Every organ is then carefully 
examined for traces of disease, especial attention being 
paid to the lungs, which must be non-adherent to the 
chest or each other in any lobe, and must be fully in- 
flated, and then cut into and examined for foci of disease. 
The larger veins and arteries must then be dissected 
from the meat, for itis along them that abscesses are 
usually found, if found at all. If defect is found at any 
of these points, the meat is rejected as unsuitable for 
Jewish use. Poultry and fish have to pass a rigid in- 
spection, and there are other stringent regulations re- 
garding the treatment and cooking of even the passed-— 


SOME POPULAR FALLACIES REGARDING WHAT WE WEAR, 
OORRECTED. : 


A wave of. dogmatical nonsense about clothing has 
passed over the land lately. One ‘‘ authority ” con- 
demns winter ‘clothing, as obstructive to perspiration 
and aeration of the skin, and would send off some trust- 
ful disciples in a galloping consumption, doubtless, if 
the winter were cold enough. Ag it is, pneumonia or 
bronchitis may be relied on to do the business for them, 
Another gets quoted all round against ‘ the pernicious 
practice of muffling up the neck” in-cold weather. All 
such sweeping generalizations need much qualification. 
As they stand, they are among the most dangerous 
things in the world. There is little danger in being 
warm; but there is sure death, sooner or later, in being 
cold. A little perspiration is not dangerous, with 
reasonable caution to avoid a chill in cooling, and to 
keep full warm while damp. There is far more harm 
in over-heated houses than in any possible excess of 
clothing. Nearly all the people we know would do bet- 
ter to dress warmer, let in more air, and burn less coal, 
There is much error inculeated and cherished with re- 
gard to the supposed hardening effect of exposure. No 
doubt there is such a thing; but there is in practice a 
vast deal more of undermining and destructive effect 
upon constitutions from exposure. It is not getting 
used to the cold, so much as the habit of breathing the 
frost-purified air, that invigorates the constitution. To 
secure the latter, without incurring discomfort from 
cold, is the ideal of regimen to be sought. Why is the — 
painful sensation of cold given, but to serve as a ther- 
amometer to regulate our protection, as well as our — 
exertion, against too low a temperature ‘of the body ? 
Nor should the protection be too much put upon exer- 
tion. ‘Vigorous youth may well defy the cold by dint of — 
powerful ¢ exercise, and es vigor in go 
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step farther than consists with freedom from discomfort 
_ and fatigue. 


To get in any degree exhausted, chilled, 

or blue with cold, in the battle is to lose the battle. 
For persons past the prime of life, for very young 
children, or for those who are from any cause delicate, 
it is sheer folly to seek invigoration from cold air with- 
out sufficient clothing to secure perfect comfort with 
easy exercise, What people imagine to be “ harden- 
ing” against cold, is often nothing but deaden- 
ing of the protective sensibility of the skin. 
Where to put the clothing is also a question on which 
inmost persons, and especially most advisers, are much 
in want of light. There are certain parts where Nature 
has placed her thermometers of sensation expressly to 
regulate this business. Such are the neck, the wrists, 
the back, the knees and the feet—parts which are 
among the most neglected, while they should be the 
most scrupulously protected against the signal of dis- 
comfort. The neck and wrists expose great currents of 
the blood constantly to the temperature of the air, and 
thus open enormous leaks of our vital warmth if not 
carefully protected. This is not necessarily ‘ muffling” 
in all cases; and yet in many cases muffling is requisite. 
Whether it is so or not, any one can tell for himself by 
watching the sensation-thermometers that are placed at 
those points. The back part of the neck and knees, or 
just above the knees, peculiarly expose the nervous 
system, and if not properly protected let in catarrhal 
affections, chills, nervous exhaustion, etc, Of the ex- 
tremities it is not so necessary to instruct people, so 
much is continually preached about the supreme import- 
ance of keeping them warm; but if any amount of 
warning could break up the universal habit of disregard- 
ing their complaints of cold until from habit we hardly 
notice them at all, the trouble would be well bestowed. 
It may be added that the region of the stomach and 
chest sometimes needs special warmth to secure a com- 
plement of blood to the great organs and vital nerve 
centres thereabouts. This is plainly indicated whenever 
there is coolness exhibited here to the warm hand. It 
is nonsense and worse to seek to invigorate such spots 
by exposure. The principal caution to be regarded in 
the use of warmth is in the matter of changes. Both 
wisdom and watchfulness are necessary in our variable 
climate to avoid positive danger. But here, as ever, the 
warm side is the safer side. It is much easier to guard 
against any danger from perspiration in a soft ‘ spell” 
or change than against a sudden onset of cold with in- 
adequate clothing. Nor does the habit of warm cloth- 
ing during the mild intervals of winter create any such 
susceptibility to cold when it comes as we feel when 
sudden cold breaks in upon summer. Rather the re- 
verse, if anything. It is best to keep up ample protec- 
tion through thick and thin till winter is over, only re- 
lieving its weight as far as may safely be done in the 
outer clothing, and reinforcing it there at the first 


warning of a fall in temperature; for which the signal 


service reports are worth watching, eyen if not always 
infallible.—Sanitary Era. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


AN EARNEST PLEA FOR ITS MORE JUST AND LIBERAL 


RECOGNITION, 


{Address of Prof. James F. Babcock before the Massachusetts 
Committee on Agriculture, January 24, 1859. ] 
" Mr, Chairman :—The truth of the saying that “ His- 
tory repeats itself” is shown in the unreasoning hos- 
tility which oleomargarine has always encountered from 
certain interests. It has happened Many times in his- 
tory that the selfishness and ignorance of a particular 
class haye induced them, regardless of the general wel- 
fare, to delay or obstruct the progress of what, in the 
end, has turned to be a beneficent and useful invention. 
We have not far to look for illustrations, In 1834, a 
convention of farmers and stable- keepers was held at 
bany to protest against the further development of 
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railroads, They declared asthe opponents of Stephen- 
son had done, that if railroads were allowed to obtain a 
foothold, turnpike roads would be deserted and grown 
up with grass; country inns would be ruined; the 
race of hostlers and coach-drivers would be wiped out; 
the value of horses greatly depreciated, if indeed, the 
breed did not become extinct. Frightful locomotives, 
emitting a breath more poisonous than the famous 
dragons of old, rushing and tearing through the coun= 
try, would prevent cattle from grazing and hens from 
laying. The terrible smoke would darken the sun. 
Crops wonld cease to flourish. Sparks would set fire to 
barns and hay-stacks. In short, the pursuit of agricul- 
ture would be impossible. Land would be thrown out 
of cultivation; land-holders and farmers reduced to beg- 
gary. Gows would refuse to give milk. Sheep would 
starve. The poor rates would be increased in conse- 
quence of thousands of persons being thrown out of em- 
ployment, and all, that a few manufacturers and ship- 
pers might enjoy a gigantic monopoly in railroad traffic. 
We have only to substitute oleomargarine for railroads 
in these false prophecies, and we have the arguments 
of the butter-makers to-day. In the sixteenth century 
many improvements were made in the art of dyeing. 
It was found that cloth could be colored, not only better 
but cheaper, with indigo brought from the Hast, than 
with the native dyes according to the older methods. 
But there were many farmers in France and Germany 
engaged in the cultivation of pastel, a plant then largely 
used in all the dye-houses of Europe. They got upa 
farmers’ panic and developed a tremendous opposition 
toindigo. The enemies of indigo, like the enemies of 
oleomargarine, well knew how much prejudice attaches 
to a name, and so they declared indigo to be ‘‘a perni- 
cious, deceitful, eating and corrosive substance.” They 
called it the ‘‘devil’s dye,” just as oleo agitators now 
talk of ‘ bull-butter,’”’ and ‘hog’s blubber.” They de- 
manded legislation and they got it. An imperial edict 
was issued against indigo in 1634 on the ground that 
by its use, “ the trade in pastel was lessened, dyed ar- 
ticles was injured, and money carried out of the 
country.” In Nuremburg they made a law that every 
dyer should take an oath not to use indigo. HenryIV. 
of France, in 1609, ordered that the punishment of death 
should be inflicted upon all who used the ‘‘ false and per- 
nicious drug called indigo.” Imight multiply these il- 
lustrations of selfishness and ignorance, History is 
full of them, and the final result has in every instance 
been the same, Useful improvements have always made 
their way in spite of coercive measures; in spite 
of class interests; in spite of derisive names. Oleo- 
margarine is no exception. Its production is 
founded on the immutable principles of science, and 
those who oppose it might as well make up their minds 
that it has come to stay. Let those who doubt it look 
back over the pages of history, reading the lessons of 
past experience, and they will learn how narrow andsel- 
fish their present position will appear to those who, in fu- 
ture years, read with surpise the story of their factious 
opposition toa beneficent movement, which being useful 
must inevitably become common. We donot want, nor 
will we haye, if we can help it, any more legislation for 
classes or corporations. We want ueither land, rail- 
road or banking monopolies. The farmers will have to 
concede that there are other people and other interests 
than theirs. We do not want trusts to put up the 
price of flour or sugar, and we do not want legislation 
intended to bolster up the market for poor butter for 
the exclusive benefit of butter speculators. Oleomar- 
garine, as now made, isa cleaner, and every way a 
more reliable product than much of the butter on the 
market. It has the same food-value as butter and is 
sold at half the price. The time has gone by in Massa- 
chusetts when a small majority of farmers will be al- 
lowed to say to the laboring classes, ‘‘You must eat 
our butter or nothing.” Iknow that the disclaimer 
has been made of any desire to prohibit the honest sale of 
oleomargarine, but every proposition which has, year 
after year, been made to this committee looking to a 
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still more stringent enforcement of the present law— 
recomendations made by officers charged with its execu- 
tion—have been thrown out. The agricultural commit- 
tees of past years have refused to make any suggestions: 
unless these amounted to practical prohibition by mak- 
ing oleomargarine objectionable in appearence. Dr, 
Harrington the present Milk Inspector of the city of 
Boston, appeared before this committee and asked for 
precisely the same legislation as I had asked for, three 
years successively. The petitioners have always op- 
posed any suggestions in addition to present require- 
ments calculated to compel oleomargarine to be sold for 
exactly what it is, because they want to come here, 
year after year, and say, ‘ The present law is not per- 
fect and we want something else.” That something else 
is prohibition. They know they cannot hope to get 
that, and so they endeavor to arrive at practically the 
same result by trying to make oleomargarine distaste- 
ful to its honest consumers by coloring it red or black, 
or requiring that it shall not be yellow as it always has 
been. A member of the committee said to me last year, 
“Tf we can’t get what we want, we don’t want any- 
thing.” What is this oleomargarine in regard to which 
there isso much agitation? It is simply natural fats 
combined in such a way as to produce an agreeable 
aud healthful food. Every one of it constituents, when 
in a separate form is used as food, and every constitu- 
ent is recognized as healthful. When united these 
various fats form a compound containing every consti- 
tuent found in butter. The only difference between oleo- 
margarine and butter is due to a small percentage of fla- 
voring substances, natural to butter, but present in less 
amount in oleo. Ninety per cent. of butter consists of 
bodies identical with oleomargarine. Oleomargarine 
lacks only five per cent. of the flavoring substances found 
in butter. The stearine of butter is identical with the 
stearine of other fats. Theoleine of butter is identical 
with the oleine pressed from tallow. Oleomargarine is 
often spoxen of derisively as grease. This is true, Oleo- 
margarine is grease, but butter is thesame thing. We 
may separate from butter a white solid stearine and a 
fluid oil which cannot be distinguished from the same 
bodies obtained from other fats. Oleomargarine is not, 
as itis often called, ‘‘ imitation butter,” it is artificial 
butter. Ithas the same relation to butter that manufac- 
tured fertilizers have to stable manure. This is no 
doubt an ideal fertilizer, but there is not a sufficient 
amount produced to restore the fertility of the thou- 
sands of acres of worn-out fields which the farmer cul- 
tivates. The science of chemistry steps in and finds out 
the composition of manures, determining what con- 
stituents are essential and their proportions. It then 
gathers together the various bodies which compose it 
and makes an artificial fertilizer. It finds in South Caro- 
lina the phosphate rock. It brings from the mines of 
Germany, compounds of potash. Ittakes the refuse of 
the gas-works, and from the offensive tarry produ‘s it 
obtains ammonia. These are combined int) Sau 
proportions as they exist in stable manure, and .. - 
sult in an artificial product having all the essentiz1 
perties necessary to the food of plants. So with ole_- 
margarine, The chemist has analyzed butter, and de-~ 
termined the proportions of the various bodies which 
compose it. He then takes these identical bodies from 
various natural sources and makes an artificial butter 
haying all the essential properties of natural butter. 
The agriculturist accepts the truth of chemistry in 
everything else but in making of oleomargarine. The 
day willcome when he will be forced to admit that 
chemistry can produce artificial butter, 


(To be continued.) 
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SUBTERRANEAN STREAMS.—It has been discovered 
that a large portion of Utah is underlaid with a body 
of water which may be reached by boring wells from 
one hundred to two hundred feet. The wells flow so 
liberally that one of them will water five or six acres 
thoroughly, | The desert is literally ‘“‘made to blossom 
as the rose.’ 


2 NEW BOOKS. 


“Wat Must I Do to Get WELL? AND How Can I 
- Keep 80?” 8vo. New York, W. A. Kellogg. 
-Under the foregoing somewhat processional title, Elma 

Stuart, a literary woman of considerable celebrity in 

England, has put forth a rather remarkable and de- 
-cidedly interesting book. It is a record of her personal 

experiences in the recovery of perfect health from a 

condition of seemingly hopeless invalidism. An ordi- 

nary book on that subject would probably be rather dull 
to everybody but the author. This, however, is by no 
means an ordinary book. The pzan which the ebullient 
enthusiasm of the writer prompts her to ceaselessly sing 
throughout the story of her convalescence lifts it above 
that level. But still more is it entitled to command the 
reader’s sympathetic interest by reason of the serious 
importance of the knowledge it so forcefully and con- 
vincingly conveys. Elma Stuart’s malady was rheu- 
matic gout. She was acripple, unable to walk. And 
eminent physicians assured her that by no possibility 
could she ever be any better. Of course she suffered 
horrible agonies, mental and physical. Dr. J. H. Salis- 
bury, of New York, the originator of the so-called “‘ hot- 
water treatment,” visited London, and she was induced 
to experiment upon herself with his system. She 
records that, from almost the first day she began strict 
treatment, she was conscious of marked improvement in 
her condition, and that her progress toward perfect 
health was continuous until every vestige of her ail- 
ments had disappeared. And this was the happy result 
from rigidly confining herself to a diet of selected animal 
food and copiously drinking hot water at carefully pre- 
scribed times—nothing else. This brings us to what 
is, after all, the main interest in the book, its intelligent 
exposition of the ‘Salisbury treatment” and of the 
theory underlying it, and strongly inviting confidence in 
it’as a radical means of cure for even the most serious 
chronic cases of various diseases. This is desirable, for, 
though pretty much everybody has heard that curative 
virtues are claimed for hot water, few really know any- 

thing about the requirements for its use medicinally. A 

fool craze prevailed about it a few years ago, and did 

infinitely more harm than good. Supposing that all 

that was necessary was to get the hot water into them, 
people swilled it just before their meals—which 
was bad, or immediately after—which was worse. Some 
tried it once or twice, and, not finding any immediate 
miraculous effect from it, denounced it as a humbug. 
Only a few conceived that any dietary restrictions were 
included in the treatment, and those few generally went 
to absurd extremes. One is often told by persons who 
profess to know all about it that under the Salisbury 
treatment a patient is not allowed to eat anything but 
raw meat, which is grossly absurd and untrue. Dr. 

Salisbury is a thorough chemist, and his high repute as 

a microscopist is recognized in Europe as well as in this 

country, He commenced the practice of medicine as 

long ago as 1850, and for thirty years past has been 
relying mainly upon the hot-water-and-animal-food 
treatment with surprisingly successful results in dealing 
with almost all forms of disease, It is, therefore, no 
“hew-fangled thing’ or “mere theory,” but a thor- 
oughly proved system, founded upon scientific knowl- 
edge and such clear reason as appeals strongly to every 
intelligent mind. Dr. Salisbury affirms that all diseases 
not caused by accidents, poisons or infections emanate 
from unhealthful alimentation. Healthful alimentation 
would consist in a diet of about one part vegetables, fats 
and fruits to about two parts of lean meat by bulk, not 
by weight. When vegetable matter and fats are par- 
taken of in excess of that proportion, they are likely to 
induce fermentation and consequent flatulence in the 
digestive organs, the most fruitful cause of an infinite 
variety of the gravest physical disorders. If largely in 
excess they are certain to have such effect. From the 
fermentation of food arise gases that cause pressure 
upon certain vital organs, induce torpidity in them, and | 
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give rise to fatty infiltrations and deposits in organs and 
tissues. Maladies of the kidneys, liver, spleen, stomach, 
heart, lungs and nervous system are all directly traceable 
to imperfect aud unhealthful alimentation. When such 
diseases have declared themselves, two things are essen- 
tial to cure—prevention of continuance of that malefic 
fermentation by removal of the germs which cause it, 
and abstention from such food as it may be set up in. 
Nature, then, aided by proper nutrition, performs the 
cure. Persistent sluicing out of the stomach and bowels 
by hot water sweeps away the germs of fermentation. 
restriction of food to properly-cooked and easily-assimi- 
lated lean beef and mutton at once affords the needed 
nutriment, and excludes all material in which those 
germs might maintain themselves and propagate by re- 
newals of fermentation. It is a very simple theory, and 
experience demonstrates its correctness. The water 
should be drank as hot as it can be comfortably taken, 
not gulped, but sipped slowly, four times each day, a 
pint at each time, and always at such times as will leave 
an hour and a half between drinking it and subse- 
quently taking food. Two and a half hours should 
elapse after eating before again drinking the hot water. 
A good time schedule would be this; 6.30 A. M., water ; 
8.00 A. M., breakfast; 11.30 A.M., water; 1.00 P. M., 
dinner ; 4.00 Pp. M., water; 6.00 P. M., supper; 9.00 P. m., 
water; 9.30 to 10.00 Pp. M., bed. The first pint (at 6.30 
A. M.) should be drank in bed, the patient resting most 
of the time upon the left side. A wooden goblet or cup 
to drink the hot water from will be found more agree- 
able than any other. Luke-warm water will not serve, 
and will be unpleasant to take. ‘“ As hot as is comfort- 
able” is the requirement. If the hot water seems mawk- 
ish and repellant, an infinitessimal pinch of salt will give 
taste enough to render it agreeable. The meat must be 
lean, juicy, muscle tissue, freed from veins, fat, gristle 
and ‘‘strings.” Steaks and ‘‘ French” chops are pre- 
scribed and must be broiled. Give the frying pan a 
long rest. It is a good way to reduce juicy ‘‘round” 
beef to a pulp by scraping or chopping and then cook it 
in a saucepan, with a little “ stock” (if the stock basis has 
had no vegetable matter in it) or strong beef tea. While 
cooking it must be constantly stirred until its red color 
changes to grey (which will take about ten minutes), 
and then served immediately. The nutrition should be 
abundant. Even a delicate patient should get away with 
one-and-a-half or two pounds of meat per diem. Be- 
tween meals a nutritious beef tea (made from meat and 
not from meat-flavored salt called “ extract”) may be 
partaken of. Bread and toast—for which the patient 
will almost certainly clamor—are positively forbidden 
in the strict “treatment.” When the patient has so 
far recovered that digestion is good and the germs of 
fermentation have been thoroughly washed away, toast 
—a very little—is allowed. There is no objection to 
the whites of eggs. Some simple medicines, such as 
ether ‘‘ pearls,” laxatives, valerian, etc., may be given 
as palliatives of temporary conditions, but none for con- 
stitutional effect. A hard struggle to conquer the 
habits of the palate and stomach is inevitable at the out- 
set of the treatment, and the patient is pretty certain to 
become weak and to lose a great deal of superfluous and 
unhealthy tissue. That goes to a certain point and then 
a reaction sets in, and day by day the current sweeps 
on stronger and stronger toward rejuvenation and 
health. The intelligent reader will comprehend that 
simple as this course of treatment is, it is not easy to 
follow, but requires determined and persistent adher- 
ence to purpose and it is slow. But it is sure—or at 
least as sure as anything short of omniscient omnipo_ 
tence seems likely to be. Cases of chronic dyspepsia, 
rheumatic gout, asthma, neuralgia, rheumatism, diabetes, 
fibrous growths, locomotor ataxy, and even consump- 
tion and Bright’s disease are positively cured by it, 
when all other treatments fail. The writer of this re- 


view is able to speak of one case, within his personal 
knowledge, in which the Salisbury treatment has 
effected what eminent allopathic physicians affirmed 
could not be done. 


A lady, of middle age, whose mala- 


dies had been diagnosed by doctors of unquestionably — 
good standing as heart weakness and Bright’s disease, 
was so far gone that the physician who last gave her a 
prescription said: ‘“‘She cannot recover, will probably 
not live more than a few weeks, and I should not be at 
all surprised to hear of her dropping dead at any minute, 
Medicines have almost entirely lost their effect upon 
her, and the little they still have is all that keeps her 
alive.” At that time she was greatly swollen by 
dropsy, breathed with difficulty, and was threatened 
with heart failure as an immediate consequence of even 
slight exertion. In that condition she essayed the 
Salisbury treatment. Hight weeks have elapsed. In 
that time she has not taken a drop of the medicines for 
specific effects, which were ‘‘all that kept her alive,” 
but the desired effects have been attained infinitely bet- 
ter simply by the hot water. The dropsical swelling 
has already entirely disappeared, and her muscular 
tissues have returned to a normal and healthful condi- 
tion. Her heart is stronger, her breathing easy, her 
kidneys seem to be no longer affected, and her whole 
being is suffused with a sense of vitality, rejuvenation 
and contentment to which she has been a stranger for 
years past until the new gospel of hot water was 
preached to her. She is not yet thoroughly well. It 
would be too much to expect that diseased conditions 
which were the growth of sixteen years should be 
swept entirely away in half as many weeks. But that 
a few months of the treatment will restore her to, per- 
fect health can hardly—in view of the progress already 
achieved—admit of question. This case is in the pres- 
ent writer’s own family, subject to his constant obser- 
vation, and he is therefore justly entitled to speak of it 
thus precisely and confidently. It will be a sad blow to 
that eminently respectable triumvirate, the doctor, the 
apothecary and the undertaker, when people resort to 
the hot-water kettle and the butcher for the cure of 
their ailments, but just in proportion as knowledgé 
spreads that blow must fall. JoHOa 
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LONDON UNDERGROUND. 


THE SUBSOIL HONEYCOMBED WITH TUNNELS AND 
PIPEWAYS. z 


Year by year the work carried on before the surface 
of our chief thoroughfares becomes more extended and 
more important. The Thames is being tunnelled for 
another railway, whilst it is in ecntemplation to delve 
beneath the very centre of the metropolis in order to 
provide an electrical railway to convey passengers from 
Bayswater to the Thames Street terminus of the South- 
wark underground line. There are probably very few 
amongst us who, as they walk Cheapside or Leadenhall 
Street, are aware of the existence beneath their feet of 
the passage of a working power of enormous magnitude, 
by means of which hundreds of machines, lifts, presses 
and other working appliances which aid the labor of 
man are worked during day and night—a power even 
greater than that of steam. Passers-by may have 
looked upon iron pipes of enormous thickness being fixed 
beneath the roadway in some of our principal thorough- 
fares, without the slightest idea of their purpose. There 
are many miles of these massive conduits conveying 
water power at high pressure for the service of manu- 
facturers, warehousemen and others, in lieu of steam, 
and a most serviceable, economical and safe power it has 
proved itself to be. In some of the,provincial towns 
compressed air is being employed for a similar purpose ; 
but in Hull, Liverpool, Manchester and London hydraulic 
power is employed through pipes drawn from several 
common centres. The hydraulic mains in London are 
of cast-iron, varying in internal diameter from 7 inches 
to 2 inches, and are kept charged constantly at a pres- 
sure of 750 pounds per square inch by powerful engines 
jocated at Blackfriars and Westminster. The engines 


at the Blackfriars station can pump three million gallons 4 


per week, and those at Westminster two million gallons 


f 


| small quantity of sap exudes. 
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cand the rapidly-increasing demand for power has necessi- 
tated the construction of a pumping station at Wapping, 
which will deliver four million gallons per week. The 
present supply to consumers amounts to about 3,750,000 
gallons weekly. This is consumed by somewhat over a 
thousand machines, and there are at the present time 
200 applicants for machines to be connected with the 
mains. This hydraulic supply has another use of con- 
siderable value beyond that of a motive power, namely, 
its capability of materially aiding in the extinction of 
fire. It has been found that a small jetof high-pressure 
water injected into a larger jet from the ordinary water- 
works so intensifies the pressure of the latter in the de- 
livery hose that a stream of great power can be obtained 
at the top of a high building without the aid of a fire 
engine, which is, undoubtedly, a very important con- 
sideration in the first outbreak of a fire before the 
arrival of engines on the spot. Captain Shaw has 
stated that a most interesting experiment in this con- 
nection was recently made. The water jet from an ordi- 
nary main rose a distance of 40 or 50 feet. High- 
pressure water was turned on by a 3¢-inch aperture, 
when the jet at once rose to a height of 90 or 100 feet. Itis 
estimated that the losses in Manchester from fire since 
the introduction of high-pressure hydrants were reduced 
by six-sevenths. In Liverpool the loss was reduced to 
one-fourth of what it was previously. If the annual 
loss from fire in London amounts, as is calculated, to 
over £2,000,000, and if the saving effected by an efficient 
system of hydrants were only one-fourth or even one- 
tenth of the saving effected in the cities mentioned, it 
would amount to hundreds of thousands of pounds 


annually. 
et 


JAPANESE LACQUER. 


WHAT ITIS, AND HOW MANUFACTURED. 


(Paper - read before the Washington Chemical Society by 
Romyn Hitchcock). 


Japanese lacquer is the product of a tree (Rhus verni- 
cifera) which grows throughout the main island of Ja- 
pan. It attains a large size, and will live for forty years, 
but only comparatively young trees are valued for the 
production of lacquer. Having yielded for several years 
they are cut down, the lacquer extracted from their 
branches, and young trees take their places. The best 
lacquer comes from Yoshino, in Yamato. The lacquer 
exudes from horizontal cuts in the bark, in the form of 
arather viscid emulsion, and may be collected from 
April to the end of October. In the springit is more 
watery than in the latter months. It exudes slowly 
and is collected by means of a pointed spoon-like instru- 
ment, and transferred to a wooden receptacle or tube 
of bamboo. Several cuts are made in each tree, the last 


as high as a mancan reach. Having thus prepared a 


“dozen or more trees in rapid succession, the collector 
begins to collect the juice from the cuts in regular 
' order, beginning with the one first cut. Having finish- 
ed the collecting, he takes other groups of trees and 
after about four days he returns to the first, where, 
after removing the accumulated yield, he cuts again into 
the same trees, and repeats the same process fifteen or 
twenty times. Thus the work may go on for eighty to 
a hundred days. As thesap first exudes, itis a grayish- 
white, thick, or viscous fluid, which quickly turns yel- 
low, and afterwards black, where it is in contact with 
the air. The sap thus collected ki-ursushi; urushi 
being the general name for lacquer. An inferior kind is 


obtained from the branches when the trees are cut | 


down. The branches are soaked in water for several 
months, then taken up and slightly warmed, when a 
-Thisis seshime-urushi. 
The lacquer is strained through cotton cloth to free it 
_ from bits of wood and dirt, first being thoroughly stir- 
red to break up lumps and make a nniform mixture. 
product thus purified is known as seshime-urushi; 
: name which has aieenay.P been used to designate 


lacquer, such as are used for the first coats in lacquer- 
ing. These lacquers have usually lost some of their 
water by stirring in shallow receptacles exposed to the 
sun. They haye undergone no further preparation. 
Many varities are prepared for special purposes, raug- 
ing in price from one or two to six or seven dollars per 
kilogram. These differ in quality and color, There is 
a famous black lacquer prepared by the addition of iron, 
which forms a chemical combination to be mentioned 
further on; while red, green, yellow and other colors 
are imparted by the addition of various pigments, as 
cinnabar for red, orpiment-.and indigo together for 
green, orpiment for yellow, etc. Certain lacquers have 
a small proportion of drying oil (perilla oil) added to 
them. The most important and abundant constituent 
of lacquer is urushie acid, which oceurs in the form of 
minute spherules. The acid is obtained by evaporating 
the alcoholic solution to a syrupy liquid. The evapora- 
tion must be carried on over a water bath. If too much 
heat be applied, atough, black, rubber-like substance 
is obtained, which only strong nitric acid would effect 
in the slightest degree, Although the drying, or rather 
the hardening properties of lacquer are doubtless due 
to the oxidation of urushic acid, the product extracted 
by alcohol possessesno drying qualities. This fact was 
first observed by Professor Rein, in 1874. More re- 
eently, Professor Korschelt and Yoshida have found 
that a peculiar alouminoid of lacquer effects the drying 
by a diastatic or fermentive action. The fact seems to 
be that the lacquer hardens only when the albuminous 
substance is present. If heated above 60 deg. C., or 
above the temperature at which albumen coagulates, 
the lacquer willnot dry. Besides urushic acid and the 
albuminoid, raw lacquer contains a gum resembling gum 
arabic, which doubtless imparts some useful properties 
to the lacquer, and a volatile acid, to which Professor 
Rein ascribes the poisonous effects of lacquer. A por- 
tion of raw lacquer, about -16 pounds, is poured into a 
large circular wooden vessel, and vigorously stirred 
witha long-handled tool for five or six hours, while the 
heat of a small charcoal furnace is ingeniously thrown 
upon the surface to evaporate the water. During the 
stirring certain ingredients may be added from time to 
time. The roiro, the fine black lacquer already men- 
tioned, is made by adding iron at this stage. In Tokio 
a soluble salt of iron is used, but the Osaka manufac- 
turer objects to that, asserting that it injures the quality 
of the lacquer. The material used in Osaka is the fine 
iron dust collected from the grinding of knives. Thisis 
added in quantities of about a teacupful of powder 
mixed with water at atime, until the desired color,is 
obtained. When the work is finished the lacquer is 
poured into a vessel to settle and is afterwards drawn 
off the sediment. 


BEER. 


WHAT IT IS AND SHOULD BE.—AN IDEAL AND A REALITY. 


Life is sustained by food. Food maintains the heat 
of the body and repairs all waste of tissue. To do this 
satisfactorily it must contain constituents identical 
with the elements of which the body is made up. In an 
average adult human being weighing, say 150 pounds, 
these elements are divided as follows: 


WK rerun a tin wuceraitate s teysials so 92 Ibs, 
Albuminoids or protein... .......... Hy 
Hats/anmorlst cles is skews Sercereccisles 3: 225% “ 
Carbo-hy drategys sic) este. one cee 04 
Minerals (soda, potash, iron, lime. 
PHOsphorous; Cte )\ieagces fe ces 85 “ 
150 lbs, 


The albuminoids are those compounds which contain 
nitrogen, and they are classed as muscle and nerve 
formers. They occur alike in the animal and vegetable 
worlds as fibrine in the meat, gluten in the cereals, the 
white of the egg, and the*curd of milk. The carbo- 


¢ hydrates are those substances which principally contain 


| hydrogen and poet bor and: puch; after being’ trans- 
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formed into fats by the natural process going on within 
the body, unite with the oxygen inhaled from the air to 
produce combustion and heat. Chief among them are 
starch, dextrine, glucose, maltose and sugar, The fats, 
oils and alcohols are also used in the body as fuel. The 
mineral matters build up and keep in repair the frame- 
work or bones. Very few articles of food contain in 
themselves the whole of these essential elements, and 
hence the necessity fora mixed diet. The only remark. 
able exceptions to this rule are wheat, barley, oats and 
corn, allof which are capable of sustaining life, and 
have consequently been adopted as food staples. Well 
made and unsophisticated beers should be entirely and 
solely composed of an infusion of malted cereal grains 
and hops, fermented by the aid of yeast. When so com- 
posed, they are now recognized by all scientists, not 
only as being wholesome beverage, but as highly nutri- 
tious, heat forming, and readily assimilable foods, 
Hence the paramount importance of obtaining a pure 
article and the urgency for suppressing all forms of 
adulteration. An example of what beers ought to be is 
afforded by the following results of an exhaustive 
chemical examination of a sample of beer: 


CHEMISTRY and of the 
National Brewers’ Academy. 


No. 24 Park Place. 
New York, January 31, 1890. 


LABORATORY OF ANALYTICAL AND a: 


CERTIFICATE OF ANALYSIS. 


We have examined the sample of Pavonia Beer, bot= 
tled by Otis S. Neale, of Howard Street, Boston, Mass,, 
submitted by the AMERICAN ANALYST, New York City, 
with the following results for every 100 parts by weight; 


Aleqhoket sec) Seis Th Gr leh 2.870 
PMALQRO acai Streit: a Sioaa eee eae es 2.800 
A Dox tri Gates yn’ Sele aaearaar, oer ee 2.600 

Albuminoids. 2 cee cles. SA ie 1,110 

isetigeA Gidu, sacacecmcen at « sislejatghtoe Oa UU 

PU COUG VA CLA gt gee) sipvelariccs dalons erie 4 0.084 

Glycerine, Succinie Acid, Hops 

extracts and Oils; y 05. css sake oes 0.950 

Ash, or mineral matters......... .. » 0.205 

Salicylic uaa ci. via etigrela) osi8a 4 none, 

SulphurouscAcid’: © ccc ces evetees -. 

Deleterious preservatives......... Q. 

AWIALCE sicertine stale ae ou Sie «as taste 89.210 

100. 
POUR OMEEACt sv cis'c''s\aclsis <0 ste T.921 
Phosphoric acid inthe ash.... 0.065 


This is a perfectly pure beer. 


* Marked thus are carbo-hydrates. 
FRANCIS WYAtTT, Ph. D 
A. WEINGARTNER, Ph. D, 


These figures speak for themselves and demonstrate 
that the whole of the requirements prescribed by chemi- 
cal laws, are entirely complied with. The Pavonia beer 
is a singularly excellent example of good brewing, care. 
ful bottling in clean dry bottles, aging before delivery, 
dnd the appearance of the beer is bright, clear and 
sparkling, the aroma most fragrant and taste most 
agreeable. It may be added that those who use this 
beer may find sometimes when this beer is suddenly 
chilled or allowed to get too cold that it will lose some 
of its brillianey, this effect is one of the best recom- 
mendations for the beer, as it shows that it contains 
more albuminoid than ordinary beer, and these owing 
to the change in specific gravity from lowering of tem. 
perature become flocculent. A visit to Mr. Neales 
establishment and observation of the care, methods and 
cleanliness will show at once why he offers a superior 
beer, Another thing, and this is very important, this 
careful bottling of a perfect beer, insures its keeping 
qualities, without using any preservatives which fre. 
quently injure an otherwise wholesome beer. 


British MuseuM.—The experiment of electric light- 
ing at the British Museum was entirely successful, and 
the system will hereafter be used permanently in those 
parts of the museum in which it has been introduced, 


and will be extended throughout the whole institution, 
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DOMESTIC. DIETETICS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRAOTIOAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 


February. 

Merat.—Beef, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, venison, 
sausage, pork. 

GAME AND PouLTRY.—Grouse, hare; pigeon, chicken, 
duck, turkey, geese. 

Fisu.—Bass, cod, crabs, eels, curp, catfish, flounder, 
halibut, herring, lobsters, mackerel, mussels, oysters, 
perch, pike, rock-fish, salmon, smelt, whitefish. 

VrGETABLES.— Artichokes, beets, beans, cabbage, 
carrots, celery, garlic, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, 
potatoes, shallots, spinach, tomatoes, turnips. 

Fruirs.—Apples, bananas, grapes and oranges. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 

Venison Piz.—Cut a venison steak into small pieces 
and stew until tender, season highly, makea rich gravy 
with the water in which it is cooked, by adding a 
little onion seasonings, and a piece of butter rolled in 
browned flour; bake with top crust only. 


Tomato Catsurp.—Add to half a bushel tomatoes, 
one quart pure cider vinegar, one pound salt, quarter 
pound whole black pepper, two ounces cayenne pepper, 
quarter pound whole allspice, one ource whole cloves, 
half pound mustard, six good sized onions, two pounds 
brown sugar, and a handful of peach leaves; boil all- 
together for three hours, stirring often to prevent burn- 
ing. When cool strain through a fine sieve and bottle 
for use. This is excellent. 


BAKED APPLES.—Pare a dozen tart apples, take out 
the core and fill up with sugar and-a small bit of but- 
ter on top of each, put them in a pan with half a pint of 
water, bake till tender, basting occasionally. Serve 
cold with cream. 

Tapioca Pupping.—Take half a cupful tapioca, soak 
in one quart of milk for ten minutes, ‘let it simmer on 
back of stove slowly, stirring occasionally. When it be- 
gins to thicken set the saucepan in a pan of water. Beat 
up oneegg and whip in, sweeten to taste, add a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, and a taste of salt. When the tapi- 
oca is soft pour it into adish and set away to cool. 
When cool, beat up whites of three eggs (the yolks 
may be put into the pudding if desired) and heap them 
on top, sprinkle slightly with sugar; put in the oven for 
two or three minutes and serve. 


FrozEN APPLE IsLAND.—Stew until tender a dozen 
fine apples which you have pared and sliced, when cold 
sweeten; beat up the whites of five eggs very stiff, add 
the apples a spoonful at a time, beating hard for an, 
hour until the island is smooth and light. Pour into a 
freezer and freeze as you would cream. 


Boston Tra Cakes.—One. well-beaten egg, two 
tablespoonfuls sugar,,one cupful sweet milk, two heap- 
ing cupfuls sifted!flour, two teaspoonfuls Horsfords’ 
baking powder, a little salt, one tablespoonful butter, 
melted, Bake in small tins, ~ 


CABBAGE SaLap.—Yolks of four eggs, half a_table- 
spoonful of mustard, half a tablespoonful black pepper, 
ha!f a tablespoonful sugar, half a tablespoonful salt; 
beat in a dish half a pint boiled vinegar, strain, and 
add while hot to other ingredients, set away to cool; 


chop up a part of a fresh cabbage fine, pour the dressing 
over it, serve. This will keepin cold weather for a 
long time. 


CreAM SLaw.—Half a cup of sour cream or cream 
and milk, half a ieaspoonful mustard, small half tea- 
spoonful salt, 
sugar, beaten yolk of egg, one large tablespoonful of 
vinegar ; beat altogether ina bowl; puta piece of butter, 


he: 
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a dash of pepper, half a teaspoonful | 
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the size of a walnut, into a hot spider, stir the sauce 


quickly into it, stir rapidly until it bubbles, add the | 


chopped cabbage, stir thoroughly ; remove the spider 
from the fire, cover, and set in a warm place fora few 
minutes, warm your dish, pour the slaw in and serve. 


CLAM STIFLE.—Fill a deep pan or dish with a layer of 
sliced potatoes, a layer of clams, a layer of sliced onions, 
a layer of sliced potatoes, and a few small slices of 
salt pork, season with pepper, a little water, cover it 
with plate or pan, and bake in moderate oven five hours, 
add a little water if it dries away too much. 


MARTHA’s VINEYARD, Feb. 10. Cc. 


FEMININE ENTERPRISE. 


A WOMAN WHO GIVES DINNERS FOR A LIVING, 


Among the many occupations invented by impecu- 
nious women, perhaps the most original is that of a 
Philadelphia woman of thirty, who had been for several 
years at the head of her father’s luxurious establish- 
ment. She learned thoroughly the art of entertaining, 
and one day, when suddenly left a penniless orphan, she 
determined to make this knowledge of some practical 
use. She was not much of a musician, and she didn’t 
have either the knack or the desire to teach what lan- 
guages she knew. She couldn’t write or paint, and, in 
fact, found it difficult to find within herself any knowl- 


edge sufficiently great to be worth money enough to 


support her. ‘If Ivonly knew one thing thoroughly,” 
she cried, ‘but the only thing I know how to do is to 
give dinner parties. I know that exactly and com- 
pletely, but the question is not how to give dinners, but 
how to get them to give.” Thinking the matter over in 
every light, an inspiration came to her. There were 
numbers of people who had the means but not the 
knowledge for giving dinners. Why couldn’t she teach 
them? She told her idea to friends and they encouraged 
her by employing her on such occasions, thus relieving 
themselves of infinite care and worry. Her method 
was this: She went to the intending dinner-giver the 
day the invitations were issued, and discussed ways and 
means. On the day of the dinner she orders the 
flowers, favors and dinner .cards, arranging them her- 
self ; gets the dinner table into proper condition, sees 
that all changes of plates and silver are ready, and, like 
a major-general, stands and gives her orders until dessert 
is served, upon which she draws a sigh of relief, puts on 
her gloves and quietly slips away. Her patronage in- 
creased when her friends found what clever and original 
ideas she had, and realized how completely she lifted 
all the care and responsibility from their shoulders. She 
made a business of getting all the latest ideas from flor- 
ists, caterers and shopkeepers, and applied them at 
once while they were new. After she became interested 
in the work she began to develop all sorts of original 
inspirations, which were popular and effective. She 
also made a point of hunting up clever little verses and 
quotations for dinner cards, and wrote them out herself 
upon cards she procured from various artist friends who 
had dined sumptuously at her own table in bygone days, 
and who were willing to be obliging now. At present 
she has secured a clientele who keep her occupied all 
through the season, and she mauages to live very com- 
fortably on the proceeds of her work. Naturally, com- 
missious on all the things she recommends come into 
her hands, and these added to her other earnings make 
a sum suflicient for her needs, 


OO 


Fiicut oF Birps.—A canvas-back duck flies at an 
habitual rate of 80 miles per hour, which is increased 
in emergency to 120. The mallard has a flight of 48 
miles an hour; the black duck, pin-tail, widgeon, and 
wood-duck can not do much better. 
and green-wing - teals can do 100 miles an hour, and 
take it easy. The red-head Gan fly all day at 90 miles 
perhour. The gadwell can do 90 miles, The flight 
pte hide goose i 100 miles per hour, 


The blue-wing | 


- ANCIENT SCIENCE. 


THE SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS 
AND ROMANS, 


(Continued from page 28.) 

Our word magnetism is derived from Magnesia, the 
name of a town of Lydia in Asia Minor, In the neigh- 
borhood of this place there was found a kind of stone, 
variously called Magnesian stone, Lydian stone, stone 
of Heracles, and Siderite, which was observed to have 
the power of attracting iron. This stone, our loadstone 
(or, more properly speaking, lodestone), was known to 
the Greeks as early as the fourth century before our 
era. According to Pliny, the Romans knew four other 
localities which furnished the mineral; Magnesia, iu 
Thessaly (to which our English dictionaries erroneously 
referas the place from which the name was derived), 
Ethiopia, Boeotia and the Troad. Plato observed that 
the armature of a magnet itself became magnetic. 
and Lucretius, in his great poem on Nature, speaking 
of the lodestone, says: ‘It often produces a chain of 
rings hanging down from it. Thus you may sometimes 
see five and more suspended in succession and tossing 
about in the light breeze, one always hanging down 
from the one above it and attached to its lower side, 
and each one in turn from the other experiencing the 
binding power of the stone, with such a continuous cur- 
rent the force flies through all.” He explains the at- 
traction by assuming the existence of an ethereal force 
which poured forth from the lodestone or magnet itself, 
and permeated the pores of the magnetized object; 
Plutarch appears to explain the phenomenon on the 
same principle. The magnetic power of the earth itself 
and the phenomena arising from it were, in spite of 
some wild theories to the contrary (it has even been 
claimed that the ancients were acquainted with the 
mariner’s compass), completely unknown in that day, 
There were, however, stories of all kinds suggested by 
the power of the lodestone, the best known being that 
of the ‘magnetic mountain,” which drew the iron nails. 


from the planks of ships that came too near it, and_ 


caused them to fall to pieces. Ptolemy, the geographer, 
gave the exact latitude and longitude of this remarkable 
mountain, whose existence was firmly believei in. Stil] 
less did the ancients know of electricity. It was known 
from the time of Thales, who lived at the beginning of 


the sixth century B. C, that electron, when rubbed, had 


the property of attracting light objects, What is meant 
by electron in this connection is not certainly known ; 
amber, a mixture of gold and silver, tourmaline, a cer- 


tain enamel, and platinum are some of the covjectures’ 


of those who have discussed the question. However 
‘this may be, it was afterwards learned that amber was 
‘the best material for generating this kind of electricity. 


This attraction was personified by the imaginative ~ 


Greeks, They spoke of a-soul in the amber, as the 
Chinese physicist Kuo-pho did in his Poem in Praise of 
the Magnet. 
tained a flame-like essence, but gave it out only when 
the pores of its surface were opened by rubbing. This 


essence, when given out, had the same action as the © 
magnet, but, by reason ‘of its lightness and weakness, . 


could attract only the lightest and driest substances. 


Pliny, too, speaks of a flame which pours out of amber. 


The connection of this frictional electricity with the ex- 


ternal manifestations of atmospheric electricity, and 
with the shocks given by electric fishes (found in the 


Mediterranean and Red Seas), was never cusrecien by 
‘the ancients. 
There can be no quesunn that some of « our chemical _ 


experiments may lay claim to a very high antiquity. 4 


According to Plutarch, whose etymology is approved by. 


no less an authority than Alexander von Humboldt, the 


Plato’s view was that the amber con- 


Greek word for chemistry, from which our own ‘word g 


site 4 was derived from on Egyptian word, et emi, Ong 
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Greek chemist (more properly a metallurgist) was 
Theophrastus, who lived in the fourth century be- 
fore Christ. In a book of his On Minerals he treats of 
the extraction of metals from the ore, and describes the 
various compounds which were formed in the process. 
Among these are white lead and verdigris, which he 


states to be earths, expressly distinguishing them from 


-stones or minerals. Unfortunately this is the only 
work on chemistry written before the Christian era 
which has come down to us, although we know from 


references of Pliny that such books existed. Their loss 


is particularly to be regretted, because it is possible that 
they might have thrown some light on the subject of 
polychromy, by telling us what aid the Greeks derived 
from chemistry.in the preparation of the colors with 
which they decorated their statues and temples, and 
ornamented their walls with paintings. The encaustic 
» painting of the Greeks had been especially discussed. 
Cato the Censor, who has already been referred to in these 
papers as haying a practical knowledge of an important 
principle of heat, oxpresses some remarkably sound 
views about the rusting or oxidizing of metals under 
the influence of the air, and upon the evaporation of 
water from springs to produce salt. The writers of the 
first century of our era bear witness to the chemical 
progress of earlier times. We find from their reviews 
of the past achievements, that various chemical prepara- 
tions were used in medicine, especially in the composi- 
tion of salves, and that alloys and amalgams of many 
kinds were familiar. He distinguishes the oxides of 
copper, lead, and zine from one another. The only 
acids that appear to have been used are vinegar (acetic 
acid) and sulphuric acid; to the former was attributed 
a dissolving power far greater than it really possessed, 
In his passage of the Alps, Hannibal, for example, is 
said to haye dissolved rocks which barred his progress 
by the agency of vinegar. The process of distillation 
was used by the ancients. Aristotle refers to this oper- 
ation, which is clearly described by later writers, to- 
gether with the retort and the rest of the apparatus. 
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The progress in the knowledge of alloys is seen in the 
Roman coins of small denominations, These at first 
were made simply of copper, but from the time of Com- 
modus they were composed of bronze, with a varying 
proportion of zine. Soaps were known to the ancients, 
but were merely mechanical mixtures, not chemical. 
One of the supposed soaps found at Pompeii proved to 
be nothing but fuller’s clay. Alchemy began in the 
first century of our era, and the atomic theories of 
the philosophers are said to have led to the attempt 
to change the baser metals to the nobler ones, Towards 
the end of the fifth century this pseudo-science became 


| yery popular, and there were numerous guilds of alche- 


mists at that time. The prolific writer, Hermes Tris- 
megistus, wrote a book called Zabula Smaragdina, pro- 
fessing to teach the art of making gold, which was trans- 
lated at Nuremberg in 1541. 

In the concluding paper of this series the remaining 
departments of science will be briefly cousidered.—Dr. 
J. C. Rolfe, in Pop. Science News. 
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NICKEL. 


SOURCE OF ITS SUPPLY AND HOW IT IS HANDLED. 


In the Copper Cliff Mine, near Sudbury Canada, it is 
said more nickel is being produced than the entire market 
of the world calls for at current prices. A little branch 
off the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, four 
miles in length, leads out to the mine, which opens into 
the face of a erag of the brown oxidized Laurentian, 
rock, characteristic of this region. The miners are now 
at work at a depth of about three hundred feet below 
the surface. As fast as the nickel and copper-bearing 
rock is hoisted out, it is broken up and piled upon long 
beds, or ricks, of pine wood to be calcined or roasted, for 
the purpose of driving out the sulphur which it contains. 
The roasting process is of the nature of lime-kilning or 
charcoal burning. Each great bed of ore requires from 


one to two months to roast. When roasted the rock 
goes to the principal smelter, a powerful blast furnace 
‘‘Jacketed”—in mining phrase—with running water, 
to enable it to sustain the great heat requisite to reduce 
the crude, obdurate mineral to fluidity. The dross of 
the molten mass is first allowed to flow off, and after- 
ward the nearly pure nickel and copper, blended to- 
gether in an alloy called the ‘‘ matt,” or ‘‘matte,” is 
drawn off at the base of the furnace into the barrow 
pots and wheeled away, still liquid and fiery hot, to 
cool in the yard of the smelter, The mat contains about 
seventy per cent. of nickel, the remaining thirty per 
cent. being mainly copper. When cold, the conical-pot 
loaves of mat can easily be cracked in pieces by means 
of heavy hammers, The fragments are then packed in 
barrels and shipped to Swansea, in Wales, and to Ger- 
many, where the two constituent metals are separated 
and refined by secret processes, which are very jealously 
guarded by the manufacturers. So jealously is the 
secret kept that no one in America has yet been able to 
learn the process, although one young metallurgist spent 
three years in Swansea as a common laborer in the fac- 
tories, in order to obtain it. At present there are pro- 
duced daily at the Copper Chiff Mine about ninety pot — 
loaves of mat, each weighing near 450 pounds, an out- 
put which yields an aggregate of more than 4,000 tons 
of nickel a year. 
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Ipavo AVALANOHES.—On Feb. 3, the town of Burke, 
Ida., in the Coeur d'Alene mining district, was nearly 
destroyed by disastrous avalanches. Half of the busi- 
ness houses are inruins. Three men were killed, and 
the terror-stricken inhabitants fled, fearing a repetition 
of the disaster. The ill-fated town liesin a narrow gulch, 
through which Canon Creek pours its water into the 
South Fork of the Coeur d’Alene. It had about two 
bundred inhabitants. The next day another disastrous 
avalanche swept down upon a boarding-house connect- 
ed with the Custer mine, about five miles from ‘Burke. 
The boarding-house was full of miners, six of whom 
| were killed. Theothers had a narrow escape, and a 
| number were more or less injured. 
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A onic 
Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. 


A most excellent and 
agreeable tonic and appe- 
tizer. It nourishes and. in- 
vigorates the tired brain 
and body, imparts renewed 
energy and vitality, and 
enlivens the functions. 


Dr. H. K. Clarke, Geneva, N. 
Y., says: 

“It has proved of great value 
for its tonic and revivifying in- 
fluence.” 

Dr. J. H. Stedman, West Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., says: 

“Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE, 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imi- 
tations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word “Horsford’s” is 
PRINTED on the label. All others are spurious, 


Never seid in bulk, 
es 


Fine Table 
Wines 


From our Celebra- 
ted Orleans 
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530 Washington St 
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IMPERIAL JEWELS.—The fortune left by the late | 


Empress Augusta will exceed, it is thought, half a mil- 


lion pounds, of which half, together with all the jewels, — 


goes to the Grand Duchess of Baden absolutely. 


A New Notron.—A London confectionery store gives 
to every. purchaser of a shilling’s worth a ticket entitling 
the purchaser to have one. photograph of herself taken 
at an establishment up Stairs. 


New ARMAMENT.— The Garde du Corps of the Ger- 
man army has been equipped with new small-bore re- 
peating rifles, and the whole German army is expected 
to have the new arm by April. It will be the first 
army so equipped. 


ANCIENT REMAINS.—The Americans who are explor- 
ing in Mesopotamia have uncovered at Niffus, the old 
Nipur, the temple of Bel, and have found tablets with 
inscriptions of as-early as 3750 B. ©., with other articles 
of archeeological value. 


SPARKLING AND Brigut.—Swallows and butterflies 
made of jet, gold tinsel and beads fly across the skirts 
and bodices of some of the latest fashionable evening 
dresses of Mnglish ladies, and it is predicted that the 
new style will drive out flowers as a trimming, 


GrrMan CoLonists.—It is announced that the Rus- 
sian Government is about to issue a decree prohibiting 
further German colonization in South Russia. 
mans have acquired millions of acres of rich agricultural 
land in that part of the country within a few years. 


New Tea Suppry.—The first consignment of tea from 
Perak, a settlement in the Straits of the Hast Indies, 
has just reached .the London market, and was sold 
readily at good prices. The outlook tor the new field, 
which is in English hands, is said to be very promising. 


On Deck AGAIN—The scarcity of editorial and local 
in our wide-awake journal this week is owing to a de- 
lightful superabundance of pious church meetings dur- 
ing the very happy Christmas festivities. We are now 
sober, in mind and body and will have our sun-burnt 
ear open for business next week.—Red Lodge, (Mont.,) 
Picket. 


SEVERE SNEEZING.—A relapse of the grippe in the 
case of an Indianapolis girl was attended with a spell 
of sneezing that lasted, with the exception of a short 
time she was under the influence of chloroform, for forty- 
eight hours. The sufferer, a few hours after the spell 
set in, became so weak that she would fall almost life- 
less on the pillow after each paroxysm of sneezing. 
Her throat swelled terribly, and for a short time it was 
feared the operation of tracheotomy would have to be 
performed. After the sneezing ceased, 
strength rapidly, and at lastaccounts she was well ad- 
vanced towards recovery. The attending doctors de- 
clare the case without parallel. 


Lirrte Men.—The Akkas are described by Dr. Junk- 
er as the only voluntary nomads of the Central African 
regions. They construct their little cone-shaped grass 
huts in the shelter of the trees of the woods, and live 
in a district as long as the chase lasts. They prefer to 
abide among some tribes and avoid others. The rulers 
welcome them, and they, being practiced archers and 
cunning warriors, are employed in- the invasions of the 
territories of neighboring tribes. They possess no in- 
dustry, and buy even their arrow-heads in exchange 
for meat, the produce of the chase. They are timid and 
suspicious, aud Dr, Junker only once saw about one 
hundred and fifty of them together. They cannot prop- 
erly be described as dwarfs, but only as relatively 
very small men. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


The Ger- | 


the girl gained 


DiamMonD Minx.—The largest shaft in Africa has — 
just been opened in the Kimberley diamond fields. It — 
measu~es 23 feet 3 inches by 7 feet 9 inches, and is to — 


be 1000 feet deep. 


Tue Toy TRapE.—English “manufacturers are said- 
to be making good headway i in the attempt to compete 
with the Germans in toy manufacturing. The business 
amounts to $10,000,000 a year. 
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Breakfast 
Cocoa 


\'\| Is Absolutely Pure 
| and it is Sotuble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
and is therefore far more 


or Sugar, 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. / 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHO-PHATE 
Makes delicious lemonade. A teaspoonful added to 
a glass of hot or coid water, and sweetened to the taste, 
will be found refreshing and invigorating. Of its med- 
icinal qualities Dr, L. C.S. Turner, Colfax, Ia., says: “ I 
am very much pleased with it in mental depression from 
gastric troubles ;” and Dr. C. R. Drake, Belleville, Ill., 


says: “Ihave found it and it alone, to be~ capable of 


producing a sweet and natural sleep in cases of insomnia 


from overwork of the brain, which so often occurs in 


active professional and business men! 9 
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IS CHEESE DIGESTIBLE? 


It is a well established fact, with which every chemist, 
and probably every competent dairy manufacturer is 
conversant, that the indigestibility of cheese is wholly 
owing to the fact that the caseine it contains cannot be 
sufficiently broken up by the processes of digestion to 
allow the digestive fluids to assimilate it. It is also 
well known that the ordinary methods of cooking do not 
break up the caseine, and that only by boiling under 
heavy pressure can it be partially peptonized. Under 
these circumstances it is impossible to make cheese any 
more digestible by simply cooking it. By eating it with 
fatty food such as butter, and probably by cooking it with 
an admixture of butter, it would be more easily digested, 
This being the case we cannot but be surprised at the 
contrary views on the subject advocated by so respect- 
able an authority as the Family Doctor, and quoted be- 
low. The old question of who shall decide when doc- 


tors disagree, will probably never be fully settled, The 
following is the extract referred to, andit is all the more 
' _ misleading because of the source from which it proceeds, 

_ Our contemporary says: ‘‘ Much difference of opinion 
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has prevailed in regard to the value of cheese as food, 
but we are beginning to get at real facts with a better 
understanding of the relations of the digestive func- 
tions to food elemerts. Cheese has been lauded by 
many because of the great amount of nutritive food 
elements it contains, and people have been urged indis- 
criminately to eat it freely, some enthusiasts making 
the most extravagant claims for it as a health diet. But 
many people who have sought to follow this counsel 
find themselves speedily the victims of indigestion and 
dyspepsia. They would consider it little short of trea- 
son to charge their disordered digestion to the cheese, 
but the truth is the cheese is the most probable cause 
in any such case. Although, so far as its constituents 
are concerned, cheese is fairly entitled to its fame asa 
model food, yet in raw cheese these constituents are 
very difficult of solution by the digestive juices—that is, 
raw cheese is indigestible to a degree that makes it un- 
available as food except to the strongest and healthiest 
stomachs and should not be eaten by any one who finds 
on trial that it gives his stomach the least discomfort. 
It is found, however, that cooking the cheese removes 
this difficulty and makes cheese easy of digestion, and 
as nutritious as tender meat, or more so. Various 
methods have been adopted for this purpose, from plain 
broiling, frying or toasting, to the most elaborate com- 
pound dishes. The main point is to get the cheese 
cooked so that the stomach can digest it.” 
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STARVATION FOLLY 


The self-starving crank is probably the most stupid 
of all the idiotic Lost of misusers of nature’s bounties. 
The National Druggis¢t in its issue of February 15, ex- 
presses some very sensible views respecting the utter 
uselessness, either to the world at large or to the indi- 
vidual concerned, of this fad of experiments] abstinence 
from fcod, An English doctor, named Allenson, has 
recently attracted considerable attention by living for a 
month on a diet of cooked wheat meal and water. Our 
contemporary relates how the doctor, in a sort of mani- 
festo to his fellow-vegetarians, tells how much weight 
and strength of grip he had gained; how his eye-sight 
had improved and brain cleared under a regimen which 
had cost him under two pence a day, and his statements 
are now being copied in the medical and secular press 
of the world as though they were something new and 
yaluable. The fact is, they are neither the one nor the 
other. The American Indians, more especially the 
Creeks, Cherokees, and Choctaws, had long ago shown’ 
that a man could subsist for a considerable period, and 
travel fast distances, on a daily diet of a few ounces of 
parched corn meal and water ad libitum, Long before 
these, the accidental experiences of ship-wrecked sailors, 
or men lost in wildernesses, imprisoned in miner, etc., 
had proven the same thing. We have yet to learn, how- 
ever, that these men were any wiser or happier, or that 
they attained any greater longevity by their abstemi- 
ousness, voluntary or enforced, The fact is, the pro- 
blem of nutrition is not how little we can subsist upon, 


but how to get the greatest enjoyment consistemt with 
sound health and length of days out of the bill of fare 
which our purses enable us to provide. The gratifica- 
tion of the sense of taste, within proper limits, is as 
laudable an ambition as that of the acquisition of 
knowledge or any other of the admitted ends and aims 


of existence. 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The forty-first annual meeting of the American Medi- 
cal Association will be held in the city of Nashville, 
May 20th. In connection with the meeting of the asso- 
ciation there will be held the usual exposition of pharma- 
ceutic, surgical and sanitary products and appliances. 
This exposition is expected to be one of the largest and 
most interesting exhibits of the kind ever held. Intend- 
ing exhibitors should address Dr. J. B. Lindsley, Chair- 
man of the Sub-Committee on Exhibits, Nasliville, 
Tenn., at once, as a large attendance is probable, and 
tle local committee desires to exercise care and delibera- 
tion in assigning space and arranging the exposition so 
as to present everything in the most attractive and 
effective manner. Choice of space will be given in ac- 
cordance with date of application. The following classes 
of applications will be entertained: 1. Medical books 
and s/ationery, charts and diagrams, busts, portraits, 
engravings, photographs, etc. 2. Hospital and ambu- 
lance plans and models, 3. Surgical instruments and 
supplies, general and special (gynzecic, obstetric, ortho- 
pedic, laryngeal, optic, ophthalmic, dental, etc.), 4 
Microscopes, analysis outfits and electro-galvanic ap- 
paratus. 5, Pharmaceutical products. 6. Rubber goods 
applicable to medicine and surgery. 17. Invalid furni- 
ture. 8. Invalid foods. 9. Sanitary appliances, as 
ventilators, filters, water-closet basins, traps, and simi- 
lar necessities, and disinfectants. Applications for 
space should state the character of their proposed ex- 
hibits, that they may be assigned to their respective 


groups. 
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A PIPING FOCUS. 


A proposition mooted some weeks ago in the city 
papers for the building of a milk pipe line from a peint 
in New York State to this city provoked a rather 
general smile, and the matter was treated as a joke. 
The projectors were, however, it seems, in sober earnest, 
A company with a capital of $500,000 has, it is an- 
nounced, been formed at Middletown, N. Y., for the 
purpose of constructing such a line. The proposed 
method of forwarding the milk is in cylindrical tin cans 
surrounded and propelled by water, and the promoters 
of the scheme assert thut the time of transportation for 
a distance of 100 miles will not exceed an hour, while 
the profit will be about one cent a gallon. If this sort 
of things goes on, we need not be surprised to find 
New York the converging point not only of oil, natural 
gas, and milk pipe lines, but of whiskey ducts from the 
blue grass regions, and beer ducts from Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and Milwaukee, The pipe manufacturers may 
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ROCK CANDY. 


Dissolved in Rye Whiskey, (5 lbs. Rock Candy in 1 
gallon Whiskey), cures Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 

Read ‘‘ A Lecture in a Horse Car,’ published in the 
New York Sun, containing an account of the celebrated 
ease of the Hon. Ellis B. Schnable, who, while in the 
last stages of consumption, was entirely cured by the 
liberal use of Rock Candy and Rye Whiskey. 

D. & P. Rock Candy in 5-lb. boxes is sold by leading 
confectioners, druggists, grocers and wine merchants. 
Not genuine unless the letters D. & P. are on the 
label. Full directions in every box. Send for recipe. 


DRYDEN & PALMER, 


{9 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK. 
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well feel cheerful at the prospect before them as well 
as the consumers of the commodities named at the 
vision of steady supply and lower prices. 
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A POSTAL TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 


Io the House of Representatives, on February 18th, 
Mr. Wade of Missouri, introduced a bill to establish a 
government postal telegraph system. The bill creates a 
bureau under the control of a fourth assistant post- 
master-general. This officer shall cause to be con- 
structed through the States and Territories a trunk line 
of postal telegraph, to reach and connect all cities and 
towns that now have telegraphic communication. Such 
postal telegraph shall be constructed and kept in repair 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, through 
the Corps of Engineers, and the Postmaster-General is 
authorized to employ all persons necessary to conduct 
the bus ness of the proposed system. The rate for 
transmitting messages shall be: For 500 miles or less, 
10 cents for twenty words; from 500 to 1,000 miles, 1 
cent a word, and a corresponding increase for greater 
distances. Press dispatches are to be taken 1,000 
miles or less at one-third cent per word, and greater dis- 
tances at proportionate rates. Nothing in this act is to 
be construed to prohibit individuals or corporations from 
carrying on the business of operating telegraph lines. 
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PENNSYLVANIA PEDDLERS. 


The peddler nuisance has received a crushing blow 

~ in Pennsylvania through a decision of the Supreme 
Court. There is an old law of the State which forbids 
the issuing of peldlers’ licenses to any except those un- 
able to gain a livelihood by reason of bodily infirmity. 
Another section of the law forbids any public huckster- 
ing in Philadelphia. The law has been a dead letter 
for years. Able-bodied peddlers swarm all over th» 
State, and Philadelphia has been a bedlam with the 
¢ombined noises of old rag and bottle men, knife grind- 
ers, fruit venders, kindlingwood sellers, etc. Some of 
the distracted citizens recently sought to apply the law 
to the peripatetic nuisances, but were fought by them in 
the courts, the latter carrying their case up to the Su- 
preme Court, which has just declared the law constitu- 


tional. 
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Sort Coat Smoke BEneEFicrAL.—The belief that 
smoke from soft coal may have beneficial sanitary 
effects is gaining ground, It is claimed that sulphur 
in the coal when burned becomes highly disinfectant, 
Further that creosote and its allied products are thrown 
off with the fumes of bituminous coal, and that an 
atmosphere charged with carbonic acid must be freer 
from germs of disease than an apparently purer air. 


OLEOMARGARINE, e 


AN EARNEST PLEA FOR ITS MORE JUST AND LIBBRAL 
RECOGNITION. 


[Address of Prof. James F. Babcock before the Massachusetts 
Committee on Agriculture, January 24, 1869.] 


(Continued from page 87.) 


Food Value of Oleomargarine.—For all purposes as a 
food; for keeping up the natural warmth of the body; 
for giving strength to the arm and power to the muscle, 
there is little difference between eleomargarine and 
butter. If there is any difference, it is in favor of oleo- 
margarine. When the laborer sits down to his daily 
meal, he and his children find the same nutriment, the 
same strength-sustaining quality, the same power of 
warmth in oleo that they do in butter, and they are 
able to obtain it for half the money. This is oleomar- 
garine—made under government inspection. No un- 
clean or unhealthful ingredient possible in its composi- 
tion ; the government stamp a guarantee of its purity. 
Made by no secret process ; protected by no patents ; 
the factories everywhere open to public inspection, and 
the healthfulness of the product certified by every lead- 
ing authority in the world am 

Let me read you what has been said of oleomargarine 
by some of the most noted scientific men in the United 
States; Prof. C.F. Chandler, professor of Chemistry at 
Columbia College, N. Y., says: I have studied the ques- 
tion of its use as food, in comparison with the ordinary 
butter made from cream, and have satisfied myself that it 
is quite as valuable as the butter from the cow. The pro- 
duct is palatable and wholesome, and I regard it asa 
most valuable article of food. Prof. George F. Barker, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, says : Butterine is, 
in my opinion, quite as valuable as a nutritive agent as 
butter itself. It is perfectly wholesome, and is desirable 
as an article of food. Ican see no reason why butterine 
should not be an entirely satisfactory equivalent for or- 
dinary butter, whether considered from the physological 
or commercial standpoint. Prof. Henry Morton, of the 


Stevens Institute of Technology, New Jersey, says: I: 


am able to say with confidence that it contains nothing 
whatever which is injurious as an article of diet, but on 
the contrary, is essentially identical with the best 
fresh butter and is superior to much of the butter 
made from cream alone which is found in the 
market. The conditions of its manufacture inyolve 
a degree of cleanliness and consequent purity in the 
product, such as are by no means necessarily or gener- 
ally attained in the ordinary making of butter from 
cream. Prof. 8. W. Johnson, Director of the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station, and Professor of 
Agricultural Chemistry in Yale College, New Haven, 
says: Itis a product that is entirely attractive and 
wholesome as food, and one that is for all ordinary and 
culinary purposes the full equivalent of good butter made 
from cream. J regard the manufacture of oleomargarine 
asa legitimate and beneficentindustry. Prof. S. Cadwell, 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., says: While not 
equal to fine butter in respect to flavor, it nevertheless 
contains all the essential ingredients of butter, and 
since it contains a smaller proportion of volatile fats 
than is found in genuine butter, it is, in my opinion, less 
liable to become rancid. It cannot enter into competi- 
tion with fine butter; but so far as it may serve to 
drive poor butter out of the market, its manufacture 
will be a public benefit. Prof. C. A. Goessmann, of 
Amherst Agricultural College, saya: Oleomargarine 
butter compares in general appearance and in taste very 
favorably with the average quality of the better kinds 
of dairy butter in our markets. In its composition it 
resembles that of ordinary dairy butter, and in its keep- 
ing quality, under corresponding circumstances, I be- 
leve it will surpass the former ; for it containsa smaller 
percentage of those constituents which, in the main, 
cause the well-known rancid taste and odor of a stored 
butter. Prof. Charles P. Williams, Professor in the 


Missouri State University, says ; It isa pure and whole- | and deceit, and will guarantee customers of the ¢ 


some article of food, and in this _respect, as well ag in 
respect to its chemical composition, fully the equivalent — 
of the best quality of dairy butter. Prof. J. W. S.— 
Arnold, Professor of Physiology in the University of 
New, York, says: I consider that each and every 
article employed in the manufacture of oleomargarine 
butter is perfectly pure and wholesome; that oleomar- 
garine butter differs in no essential manner from but- 
ter made fr m cream, In fact, oleomargarine butter 
possesses the advantage over natural butter of not de- 
composing so readily, as it contains fewer volatile fats. 
In my opinion, oleomargarine is to be considered a 
great discovery, a blessing for the poor, and in every 
way a perfectly pure, wholesome, and palatable article of 
food. Prof. W. O. Atwater, Director of the United States 
Government Agricultural Experiment Station at Wash- 
ington, says : It contains essentially the same ingredients 
as natural butter from cow’s milk. It is perfectly whole- 
some and healthy, and has a high nutritious value. 
Prof. Henry HE. Alvord, formerly of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College and President of the Maryland 
College of Agriculture, and one of the best butter 
makers in the country, says: The great bulk of 
butterine and its kindred products is as wholesome, 
cleaner and in many respects, better than the low 
grades of butter of which so much reaches the mar- 
ket. ; 

Such is oleomargarine—healthful, nutritious, ~ fully 
equal to butter in food value and sold at half the price. 
It would seem that an invention of this character, which 
tends to diminish the cost of living and lessen the bur- 
dens of the toiler, was entitled to the encouragement of~ 
the State and nation. But no. The dairy interests, 
guided by selfish impulses, have everywhere invoked 
the power of national and State governments to crush 
out this new food product, hoping thereby to prevent 
competition, and to raise the price of butter. 

Influenced by the clamor of butter speculators, and 
especially those who handled the lowest grade of butter 
by the wholesale lying of a few so-called agricultural 
newspapers, and by a sort of farmers’ panic skilfully 
worked up by those who had personal ends to serve, 
certain congressmen, setting policy and votes above 
conscience, passed an infamous tax bill, the avowed pur- 
pose of which was to crowd oleomargarine to the wall. 
They are willing to allow a man to sell poisonous whis- 
key under a retail tax of $25, but a dealerin pure and 
healthful oleomargarine must pay twice as much. A 
man can manufacture pure rum or “Jersey lightning,” 
by paying a tax of $100, but the manufacturer of cheap 
food must pay $600. Manufacturers and dealers in a 
wholesome food product, cheaper and better than much 
of the butter commonly sold, are compelled to pay a tax 
from two to five times as great as that levied upon an 
occupation that is crowding our prisons, and supplying 
candidates for the gallows. Butter men seated around 
this room advocated and promoted this disgraceful legis- 
lation. They compelled every housekeeper whose cir- 
cumstances influenced him to prefer oleomargarine to 
butter, to pay a tax equivalent to three cents per pound 
upon every particle of it which he consumed. They 
were disappointed that they did not make the tax ten 
cents per pound. Farmers talk of excessive taxation, 
but caring nothing for millions of laborers in other fields 
whose hardships are ten-fold greater, they were willing 
to impose this burden, because they believed that 
thereby butter would sell at an increased price of five 
cents per pound. This is the ultimate object aimed at 
in the legislation on this subject which is asked of this 
committee. Well, Mr. Chairman, the butter merchants 
and the dairymen got their bill—this revenue-tax bill 
intended to kill oleo. They said it was all they wanted. 
Eveu the fiery Homestead in an editorial paragraph 
(July, 1886), asserted that the ‘bill made suitable and 
reasonable provision to compel the sale of oleomargarine 
in its true guise and upon its own merits, The law,’ sit am 
said, ‘‘ will drive out impostors, protect producers of — 
pure butter from the enemy that competes only by fraud 
harac 
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and dead dogs.” These are some of the delicate ex- 
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ter and quality of the product.” And in another place 


it said: ‘' The bill is so carefully drawn that the dis- 
honest can hardly hope to evade it.” 

The bill became a law in July and was to take effect 
in November. Butter makers greatly increased their 
production, and butter speculators laid away large stocks 
in anticipation of a rise. But they were deceived as 
to the truth of the situation and the crash came. The 
price of butter at Elgin during the winter of 1886-87 
averaged 25 per cent. less tian it had before the passage 
of the oleomargarine bill. The exaggerated reports about 
the production of oleomargarine and its effect upon the 
butter market had misled hundreds of butter makers and 
butter dealers, and in the losses which they sustained in 
the winter of ’86 and ’87they reaped the results of the 
falsehoods told by those whose selfish leadership they 
had blindly followed. Contrary to the hopes and ex- 
pectations of its enemies, oleomargarine did not die. 
It had a merit which neither abuse, misrepresentation 
nor unjust legislation could kill. The revenne-tax law 
designed and intended to crush the new industry, not- 
withstanding its oppressive taxes, proved a boomerang 
of the heaviest sort, and instead of injuring oleomar- 
garine, it has under the efficient administration of the 
Reyenue Department, in many respects been of substan- 
tial benefit to manufacturers, dealers and consumers. 
As a recent writer has said: ‘“‘ When a dealer offers 
to his trade rancid, sour or cheesy butter, it is now im- 
possible for his customer to accuse this stuff of being 
oleomargarine. The buyer knows that the vigilance and 
care of the officers of the government protect him from 
buying oleomargarine without the proper brand upon it. 
In such case the blame goes directly where it belongs, 
namely to the slovenly butter maker.” The Dairy 
World, an agricultural, journal of wide circulation 
and influence last year published an article as follows: 
“This law was designed to entirely prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of oleomargarine, and as a prohibitory 
enactment has proved a signal failure. Why? We 
think it is because oleomargarine possesses considerable 
merit and that the investigation before Congress brought 
its better qualities prominently before the public. This 


legislative agitation has educated the people, and the 


Government stamp has proved to be an official certificate 
of its healthfulness and not a badge of dishonor.” The 
United States statute has now been in full operation for 
more than three years, and according to its strict require- 
ments, oleomargarine has been sold under its true name. 
Ladle-packed butter, its chief competitor, has in the 
meantime continued to profit by the dishonest brands 
of “dairy” and ‘creamery’ which are almost univer- 
sally put upon it, yet the results of this competition have 
~ been such that the friends of oleo are quite content to 
abide the issue of that universal law which provides for 
_ the survival of the fittest. The dealersin low grades of 
butter, who have always been at the bottom of all this 
agitation, have got down to their last ditch. For years 
they have waged a desperate and uncompromising war- 
fare against a product which the public is fast discover- 
ing to be more desirable than theirs. They and their 
allies until within a short time have, by every possible 
misrepresentation sought to prejudice the public against 
oleomargarine on the ground of healthfulness. One 
_ gentleman, a Boston butter dealer, who has always been 
in the front rank of the opposition to oleo, said to a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, that ‘‘every con- 
ceivable grease of the very filthiest kind in our country is 
manufactured into imitation butter and sold to custom- 
ers.” He said, also, that it was a principal cause of 
Bright’s disease. [Testimony of S. P. Hibbard, 49th 
Congress, Sen. Miss. Docs., No. 131, p. 30-31.] I re- 
member the speech of another gentleman in the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate—a few years since. This gentleman 
said that oleomargarine “‘ contained the germs of can- 
cer.” Others have called it ‘* nasty and unwholesome ;” 
“a compound freighted with disease; ” ‘‘ producing in- 


sanity ;” “the product of the charnel house; ” ‘‘ the slag 
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of the butcher shop ;” “ a compound of diseased hogs 


pressions which these gentlemem have applied to a pro- 
duct which the Massachusetts State Board.of Health in 
response toa specialinquiry of the Massachusetts Senate, 
declared to be “ a good healthful article of food, and 
‘much better than the poorer grades of natural butter.” 
The loathsome lying of the cheap butter dealers has 
come to naught and they long ago acknowledged their 
defeat on the health issue and abandoned their guns, 
They come here to-day and admit the healthfulness of 
oleomargarine, and they thereby admit the falsity of 
what they said in this very room, only a year or two 
ago. 

x ; (To be continued.) 


BEE SCIENCE. 


BILL NYE DESORIBES SOME OF HIS PRACTICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS. 


T love to study bees, and once kept bees myself. I 
often think of what a late writer has said ‘‘ that within 
so small a body should be contained an apparatus for 
converting the various sweets which it collects into one 
kind of nourishment for itself, another for the com- 
mon brood, glue for its carpentry, wax for its cells, 
poison for its enemies, honey for its master, with a 
proboscis as long as its b:dy itself, microscopic in 
several parts, telescopic in its mode of action, with a 
sting so exceedingly sharp that were it magnified by 
the same glass wh'ch makes a needle’s point seem a 
@ quarter of an inch across, it would yet itself be in- 
visible, and this, too, a hollow tube—that all these 
varied operations and contrivances should be included 
within half an inch of length and two grains of matter 
ig surely enough to crush all thoughts of atheism and 
materialism.” The queen, during the propagating sea- 
son, lays as high as two thousand eggs in a day, and I 
have given much thought to the grafting of the queen 
bee upon the Plymouth Rock hen, with a view to bet- 
ter egg facilities, but so far meet with but little success. 
My experiments have been somewhat delayed by the 
loss of time in taking the swelling out of myself after 
each perusal of the bee character in his or her home 
life. A writer says the best way to ascertain the loca- 
tion of the queen is to divide the swarm, after which it 
will be noticed that the one having the queen will 
quietly settle down again, while the other portion will 
become very restless indeed. I tried this myself, and 
noticed that they were restless. They also communi- 
cated their restlessness to me. All of us got restless. 
The drones are the male bees of the hive. They do no 
work except to act in a parental capacity and vote. 
They have no stinger, but in its place they have a good 
appetite and a baritone voice. They are destroyed by 
the workers soon after the honey season, and the wid- 
ows have it all their own way. About nine-tenths of 
the hive are workers, or females, say twelve to fifteen 
thousand. These are the busy bees referred to in books. 
They get up early in the morning, eat a hasty meal, and 
go out looking for honey. They fly with great force, 
and as straight as a bullet. Sometimes they try to go 
through a man on their way to the hive, but only get 


part way. ‘ 
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COAL. 


STEADY EXHAUSTION OF THE MINERAL SUPPLIES OF 
TUE EARTH, 


When we turn to the work of civilized races, we see 
that the exhaustion of the earth’s stores of minerals is 
going on very rapidly. It isnot merely that the absolute 
quantity of the earth’s mineral wealth used up yearly 
by civilized races is large; but that the proportion of 
this annual consumption to the entire store is extrava- 
gant, in view of the length of time over which the store 
ought to last, unless the future of our race is to be 
much briefer than we haye any reason to expect. Let 
us take man’s use of the earth’s buried stores of coal 


and oil as illustrations of the process of exhaustion. It 
has been estimated that beneath the earth’s crust there 
lie about 8,000:000,000,000 cubic yards of coal at depths 
rendering them available for the use of man; in round 
numbers, this would be a little over 7,000,000,000,000 
tons of coal. Of this store Great Britain has, available 
for use, about a fiftieth part, or, more exactly, according 
to the best estimates, 145,000 millions of tons. This is 
an exceptionally large supply for an area sosmall. Yet 
Great Britain, which has not yet reached either the ful- 
ness of its growth or the full development of its civiliza- 
tion, consumes already each year more than 150 mil- 
lions of tons of coal, a rate of consumption which would 
fully exhaust her store ina little over 900 years—a mere 
second compared with the duration of man on the earth 
in the past. Thus a people which may be regarded as 
typical of mod rn civilization, supplied by nature with a 
hundred times more wealth in coal than the area of 
their country would entitle them to expect, are spend- 
ing their share of this form of buried wealth (really 
buried life) at such a rate that the exhaustion of the 
region they occupy will be completed in less than a 
thousandth part of even that period (a million years) 
which science regards as the time unit by which the 
earth’s future is to be measured. It is. not likely that 
any other region of the earth will remain much longer 
stored with coal than Great Britain, Elsewhere there 
are immense supplies, and as yet, where these large 
supplies exist, the human race is not so closely crowded 
as it is in Great Britain; but wherever the earth is thus 
well stored, the population is growing in density, and at 
rates showing that in less than two centuries the popu- 
lation per square mile will be greater than in England. 
So far as coal is concerned, the outlook is that the 
earth’s buried stores will be entirely exhausted in less 
than 2,000 years. If we remember that the consump- 
tion of coal is an index of the rate at which other min- 
eral stores are being exhausted, that coal is not merely - 
being used in the direct work of civilization, but in pro- 
curing the materials by which that work is continued, 
we cannot fail to see that other portions of the earth’s 
stored wealth must be undergoing a process of rapid 
exhaustion. As a matter of fact, all other forms of 
stored wealth are being exhausted at spendthrift rates; 
many are being exhausted far more rapidly eyen than 
coal, and some are being exhausted so rapidly that their 
future duration may be counted by years rather than by 
centuries.—Journal of Man. 
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Women DENTISTS.—There are four women dentists 
in New York. One of them who graduated in Phila- 
delphia two or three years ago, has a large clientage, 


AN OLD Marapy.—‘ Do you know that the induenza 
is mentioned in the Bible ?” asked the snake editor. 

‘‘No,” replied the horse editor. 

“Yes; in Paul’s time the Jews had Agrip-pa.” 


GERMAN REMEDY.—The celebrated German remedy 
for burns consists of fifteen ounces of the best white 
glue broken into small pieces in two pints of water and 
allowed to become soft ; then dissolve it by means of 
a water bath, and add two ounces of glycerine and six 
drams of carbolie acid; continue the heat until 
thoroughly dissolved. On cooling this hardens to ah 
elastic mass covered with a shining, parchment-like 
skin, and may be kept for any length of time. When 
required for use it is placed for a few minutes in a 
water bath until sufficiently liquid and applied by means 
of abroad brush. It forms in about two minutes a 
shining, smooth, flexible and nearly transparent skin, 


ToADs AND THE ELxcrric Ligut.—A lady tells how 
she was recently waiting in a carriage near an electric 
lamp which had just been lighted, while her friend 
went toa neighboring shop. In the dry road she 
presently saw a stir, and, looking over the wheels, saw. 
hopping in all directions across and around, toads aim 
ing for the light. She got out and aimed for the lamp, too! 
There was a ring of toads underneath it already, wait- 
ing for the fall of moths and the insects of night that 
drop from the life-destroying flame, It was a curious 
sight—those creatures squatted ina circle, with up- 


turned heads, waiting for the victims to drop into their 
mouths. 
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COCOAS. 


SOME ANALYSES SHOWING THE RELIABILITY OF ADVER- 
TISED STATEMENTS. © 


In the issue of February 13th, the AMERIOAN AN- 
ALYST promised its readers an analyses of some of the 
much advertised cocoas in the market, and to-day we 
redeem our promise. Four packages of cocoa made by 
different manufacturers were purchased in the open 
market and removed fom the package bearing the la- 
bels, were simply marked by numbers, and with the 
directions we herewith reproduce were handed to Messrs. 
Wyatt & Weingaertner, who make the accompanying 
report thereon. This report speaks for itself. We 
need only add: in further explanation that the amount 
of cocoa butter extracted from the cocoa is a matter of 
taste, judgment and experience with the manufacturer, 
that of course the fat is less digestible and therefore 
an excess is no‘ desirable. The non-fatty cocoa insolu- 
ble in cold water is the nutritious and really valuable 
part of the cocoa. The amount of mineral matter 
present is an undesirable feature. It may also be added 
that samples 1 and 3 are really not any more soluble 
tha No. 2,and that in ouropinion the addition of alka- 
live sults has/been made to solve the cellulose of the 
shells which have been added for adulterating purposes 
and that alkaline additions do not make pure cocoa 
more soluble. No. 2 is the cocoa manufactured by the 
old and well-known firm of Walter Baker & Co., of 
Dorchester, Mass. 


No. 19 Park Place, 
New York, February 4, 1890. 


Drs. WYATT & WEINGAERTNER. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN ANALYST, 


Dear Sirs—Herewith please find four samples of 
cocoa, marked numbers i, 2, 3, and 4. Please inform 
us 

First—Do either of these contain any added soda, 
potash, or magnesia ? 

Second—What percentage of fat do these samples 
contain ? 

Third—What is the amount of added starch in each? 

Fourth—Do either of these contain any shells? 


Truly yours, 
“THE AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


24 Park Place, . 
New York, February 13, 1890. 


To the Editors AMERICAN ANALYST: 


LABORATORY OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 


. In accordance with your request of the 4th inst., we 
have made a careful examination of the four samples of 
cocoa sent to us and find as follows: 


No. 1. | No, 2.| No.3. | No.4 
PP OISGUTG ieee seve) stelle es lane 4.30) 3.80] 4.60} 4.27 
Added starch...........| none | none | nore } none’ 
Added sugar.......... none | none | none | none 
BHI GaP aiets leitisenetessidt ee wks 30.00 | 21.00 | 28.00} 36.00 
Non-fatty cocoa soluble 
in cold water........ 20.60 | 20,00 | 19.00) 15.00 
Non-fatty cocoa insolu- 
ble in cold water...... 37.10 | 50.40 | 42 40 | 39.83 
Mineral matter in the soli- 
LO COCO .a:2 14 xrnje mo celaels 5.40} 3.80] 5.60] 4.60 
Mineral matter in the in- 
e8oluble cocoa........ 2.69) 1.00] .0.40} 0.30 
100. |100. |100. | 100. 


All these cocoas have been deprived of certain pro- 
portions of their fat. Numbers 1 and 8 are mixtures 
of cocoa-nibs and shells, and as shown by the abnormal 
percentage of mineral matter have both been adulter- 
ated by the addition of considerable quantities of alka- 
line salts, Numbers 2 and 4 are perfectly pure cocoas, 


Respectfully yours, 
Wyatt & WEINGAERTNER. 


DINNERS AND DINERS. 


ELEGANT REPORTS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN SOCIETY. 


There is more sound sense than respect for antiquity 
in the recent suggestion of a writer in the 7ribune that 
it is about time to put Lucullus on the shelf. For more 
than 1800 years the world has been talking rubbish 
about Lucullean feasts. Imagine an American at a 
Lucullean feast! Why, Lucullus, with all his treasury 
notes, was a heathen so far as feasting was concerned. 
There is no doubt that he ate himself to death. Some 
years before he died he sank into a state of mental 
feebleness and imbecility, which obliged him to surren- 
der the management of his affairs to his brother Marcus. 
It was not the quantity of the food he ate, but its qual- 
ity, that put so miserable an end to him. Such food 
would destroy the digestion of an ostrich. What did 
the Romans know of the culinary art anyway that one 
of their old generals should be held up to the world as 
an example for all time? Fielding proved many years 
ago that there was a large amount of fudge about Lucul- 
lus, so it is quite unnecessary for the writer to ransack 
the encyclopzedias for further information on that point. 
Circumstantial evidence is not needed to convict the old 
man. On general principles, he was, from a culinary 
point of view, a fraud. True, the ‘‘ Roman Xerxes,” as 
Pompey derisively called him, was generous in the en- 
tertainment of his friends. A single supper which he 
gave some of them is said to have cost him 50,000 
denarii, or about $8,500. Delmonico, or Pinard, or 
Sherry, or the Cafe Savarin, could get up a tolerably re- 
spectable dinner on $8,500, but Lucullus probably sat 
his guests down to a feast of barbecued sow, topped off 
with cherries. Lucullus was excessively vain of his 
cherries, and as for his sow she was always served high. 
At rare intervals, on state occasions, he treated his great 
friends to a thrush on toast. Titus Flamininus gives us 
an excellent view of a Roman supper. “I supped once,” 
said he, ‘with a friend, and could not forbear expostu- 
lating with him at the number of dishes he had pro- 
vided, and said I wondered where he had furnished him- 
self with such a variety. ‘ Sir,’ replied he, ‘ to confess 
the truth, it is all hog’s flesh differently cooked.’ The 
hog played an important part in Roman civilization. 
And it had its influence on religion, too, in another cor- 
ner of the world. Buddha died of an overfeed of dried 
boar’s flesh. In recent times there bas been more hog 
at the table than on it. Perhaps the best livers were 
the old French noblemen of the Middle Ages. The 
modern world has never seen such luxuries and ex- 
travagances as attended the Banquet of the Pheasant, 
given by Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, when he 
was striving to organize a crusade against the Turks. 
That was the most gorgeous dinner recorded in history. 
Alessandro Filippini, who has become well known 
through his book, “The Table,” says that New York 
contains a larger number of so-called high livers than 
any other city. Filippini ought to be a judge of high 
living, as he has been with the Delmonicos for a quarter 
of a century. Many of the finest dinners given in this 
city since the war were prepared by him, though of late 
he has confined himself closely to his restaurant duties. 
“The finest dinner with which I ever had anything to 
do,” he informed the writer, “‘ was the dinner given by 
the citizens of New York to President Andrew Johnson 
in honor of his visit to the city in 1866. The cost was 
about $100 a plate.” Such a statement would seem to 
imply that there has been a falling off in the quality of 
dinners in the last twenty-four years. Not so, how- 
ever. The dinner to President Johnson was an extra- 
ordinary affair—one in a lifetime—and extraordinary 
pains were taken to make it historical. New York gives 
twenty dinners now where it gave one then.. As any 
man can eat a good dinner and but few can order one, 
the writer asked Filippini: ‘ When a dinner is ordered, 
is the arrangement of the menu left entirely with you ?” 
“That is generally the case,” he answered. ‘‘So few 
men have the time for arranging it. Many, however, 
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could do it, I have no doubt. 


New Yorkers dine so. 
well and so often that they are educating themselves 


rapidly in almost every branch of the culinary art. As. 
a rule, when a dinner is ordered, I inquire how much 
the expenditure is to be for each plate, and arrange my 
menu according to that. Of course I mean a public 
dinner. That is the most satisfactory way of treating 
them. In preparing dinners I was always very particu- 
lar about the arrangement of the tables. That is a most 
important matter, and it not infrequently makes or mars 
the success of an entertainment.” As everybody is 
interested in setting a table three times a day, Filippini’s 
method of doing it is worth the space required to ex- 
plain it. “To seta table,” says he, ‘seems, perhaps, 
very easy, but to set it properly and tastily is not such 
an easy matter. Place the table in the centre of the 
dining-room, under the chandelier, and see to it that it 
is perfectly steady ; that is to say, that there is no dan- 
ger of its being shaken while the dinner is in progress. 
Should it not rest firmly, perhaps an old relic, in the 


‘shape of a Bland dollar, could be made serviceable by 


placing it under one of the feet. See to it that there is 
plenty of space between the covers; it is annoying to 


‘come in contact with every move of your neighbor. A 


table for six persons should be six feet long. Take a 
woolen cloth and put it over the table, and then place a 
linen cloth on top of it. This will deaden the noise of 
plates and glasses. Flowers should never be absent 
from the table when you have guests. They can be 
procured at all seasons. A large basket or bouquet 
should be placed in the centre of the table; a large 
bouquet on the right side of the cover for each lady, and 
a small boutonnaire for each gentleman, also on the 
right side, On enter a dining-room the first object that 
strikes the eye is the table. If it is devoid of flowers 
and other side decorations, including olives, radishes 
and celery, tastefully-arranged napkins and wine glasses, 
an impression is given of a boarding-house table. On 
the contrary, when you see a beautifully decorated and 
artistically-arranged table, the heart is immediately 
gladdened. On each side of the centre-piece place a 
fruit-stand, nicely arranged with the choicest fruits of 
the season. Next to this place a ‘compotier’ with as- 
sorted cakes. Place celery, olives, celery or radishes 
symmetrically in the space that is left between the cen- 
tre-piece and the covers. Fish knives, soup spoons and 
oyster forks must be placed on the right side of the 
plate, and the fork on the left side. On the right side 
of each cover place seven glasses, a green glass for 
sauterne, a glass for sherry, a red glass for Rhine wine, 
a glass for champagne, a glass for Latour, a glass for 
Chambertin, and a glass for water. The decanters con- 
taining sherry and sauterne should be placed in the 
spaces between the centre-piece and the head and foot 
of the table. Napkins can be arranged in various styles 
and figures; into flowers, or any other desired forms 
The latest and most fashionable way is to arrange them 
folded plainly, so as to show the monogram of the 
family. A small salt-cellar should be placed at the left 
of each cover, to avoid asking the servant for it. Menus, 
either written or printed, should be placed at each cover. 
It is not a breach of etiquette to refuse a course you do 
not desire; by knowing what is coming you can with 
propriety refuse a course and take the next one. About 
ten minutes before beginning dinner fill the decanters 
with sherry and sauterne. Care should be taken to 
have the wines at the right temperature. Sherry, 
sauterne, Chablis and Rhine wine should always be 
served cold. Champagne should be served very cold 
almost at the freezing point. Bordeaux and Burgundy 
should be kept twelve hours before dinner in a room at 
a temperature of 70 degrees. Servants should be in- 
structed to fill the glasses not more than three-fourths 
full; for guests are in danger of soiling their dresses, 
and, again, it is not considered good form to fill them to 
the brim. Always serve plates on the right side and re- 
move ontheleft.” ‘‘ Would you follow the same method — 
in setting a table for 100 covers or 1,000?” the writer 
inquired, ‘The arrangement would be practically the - 
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~game, governed by the size and shape of the table. On | the usual cold, bracing weather is to be expected, is. 


_a large table there would be space enough for ‘pieces 
montees.’”” There has been considerable talk among 
New York diners-out concerning Senator Stanford’s 
dinner to Mrs. Grant. It is believed that the eighteen 
guests ate from plates of gold and silver; that under 
each wine glass there was a napkin of point duchesse 
lace; that the table-cloth was bordered with point 
duchesse lace; that the finger-bowls rested on point 
duchesse lace, and that the terrapin was served in indi- 
vidual silver tureens. Washington dinners were never 
finer than they are now, though the wife of Associate 
_ Justice Miller cannot recall anything more elaborate and 
luxurious than the dinner given by Chief-Justice Chase 
twenty-seven years ago. The entertainments of Vice- 
President and Mrs. Morton are the envy of the national 
capital. ; 


PROVERBS AND SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC VERIFICATION OF SOME OLD TIME POPULAR 
CONCEITS. 


There is much true wisdom and scientific observation 
embodied in many popular beliefs and sayings, even 
when the logical connections between the premises and 
the conclusions are not at first sight evident, For 
instance, it was believed for many years that the pres- 
ence of barberry bushes in the neighborhood of a wheat 
field had an unfayorable effect upon the crop. This was 
always considered an agricultural snperstition until it 
was found that, in one stage of its existence, a fungus 
yery destructive to wheat takes up its lodgment on the 
barberry bush, forming the curious growth known as 
the ‘‘cluster cups.” Sayings in regard to the weather 
‘are very abundant, and although in many cases, such as 
the alleged influence.of the moon, they have no basis in 
fact ; in others they are really dependent upon well- 
known meteorological laws. Many of the “ weather 
proverbs”? have descended to us from our English an- 

—eestors, and are not applicable to the climatic condi- 
tions of the western world. Among these are the dread 
of east winds, which in England are cold, dry winds, 
blowing from.the large areas of land lying to the east, 
forming the countries of Russia and Siberia, while with 
us the east wind is a moist sea breeze, and rarely or 
never has a temperature much below the freezing point. 
A yery reliable sign of stormy weather is when the sun 
rises clear and shortly goes into acloud, This indicates 
the presence of rapidly condensing moisture in the at- 
mosphere, which is likely to soon fall as rain. A lurid 
color of the sky at sunrise, halos around the sun and 
moon, ‘‘a rainbow in the morning,” and the ‘‘sun 
drawing water,” are due to the same cause, and are all 
omens of stormy weather. The belief that if ‘‘ it clears 
off in the night” the fair weather will not continue, 
has, apparently, no basis in fact, and as far as our 
observations go is by no means correct. Fair weather 
seems to be as likely to come at one period of the 
twenty-four hours as another. Sailors say that if a 
storm clears with the wind ‘backing round” to the 
north, another storm will immediately follow. This can 
be probably explained by the fact that when the centre 
of a cyclone or rotary storm passes over any point there 
is a temporary calm, after which the wind commences 
to blow from the opposite direction. This sign, how- 
ever, like many others, is by no means infallible, When 
the water in the tea kettle boils away rapidly a storm is 
said to be near at hand. It is true that the low atmos- 


. pherie pressure preceding a storm would slightly lower 


eer ei 


the boiling point of water, but we do not believe that 
- the effect would be appreciable. It seems more likely 
that in this case the common belief is founded more 
upon theoretical than practical considerations. The 
saying that “‘a green Christmas makes a fat church- 
_ yard” is a popular recognition of the unhealthfulness 
of a warm, open winter. Unseasonable weather of any 
sort has an unfavorable effect upon the system, and the 
-enne y effect of a high temperature in winter, when 
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very marked. On Candlemas day (February 2d) the 
wood chuck is said to come out of his hole and look 
around to see if his body casts a shadow. If it does, 
he goes back for a longer sleep; but if the sky is 
clouded he knows that winter is over, and does not 
return to his former quarters. We are afraid that in 
New England the woodchuck must very often consider 
himself a victim of misplaced confidence, but the belief 
may have arisen from certain weather observations, 
showing that clear and cold weather about that date 
was likely to continue, and that storm and rain indicated 
a more or less early breaking up of winter. As to the 
January thaw, the Indian summer, the equinoctial 
storm, and the dog days, they have no existence what- 
ever as definite meteorological phenomena, One might 
as well speak of the January snow storm, as to consider 
any particular period of mild weather in that month a 
special and regular occurrence. These periods of hot, 
cold, or stormy weather may occur at any time within 
their appropriate seasons, but do not recur in successive 
years with any regularity whatever, and they can only 
be foretold onsthe principle of the old-fashioned alman- 
acs, whose prediction of ‘‘a storm may be expected about 
this time, extended over an entire month.” As to the 
influence of the changes of the moon, the spots on the 
sun, the markings of the breast bone of a goose, and 
many other similar signs and wonders, upon the changes 
of the weather or other terrestrial phenomena, they 
must be considered as superstitions, pure and simple, 
without any basis whatever, either in scientific theory 
or actual fact. It is remarkable how much faith 
ordinarily intelligent people will place on these signs, 
which every day experience shows to be utterly unre- 
liable, and it can only be accounted for by the fact that 
the failures are quickly forgotten, while the occasional 
coincidences are carefully remembered and handed down 
to succeeding generations. The natural forces and 
laws governing the weather are entirely irregular in 
their action, and there is no possible way in which the 
state of the weather can be predicted for more than 
forty-eight hours in advance, and even for that length 
of time the conspicuous failures of the government “ in- 
dications” show how little is really known about the 
matter and how suddenly the conditions governing 
meteorological phénomena may change the manner of 
their manifestation.—Pop. Science News. 


BEER. 


WHAT IT IS AND SHOULD BE.—AN IDEAL AND A REALITY. 


Life is sustained by food. Food maintains the heat 
of the body and repairs all waste of tissue. To do this 
satisfactorily it must contain constituents identical 
with the elements of which the body is made up. In an 
average adult human being weighing, say 150 pounds, 


these elements are divided as follows: 


Water... ov rie tenete'e «> ots crake wmdas: lbs, 
Albuminoids or protein............ is 
Bats and OUS ser cae pecs, <8 ¢ weiste oem 2255, 
Carbo-hydrates........... Saree else 07, ‘ 
Minerals (soda, potash, iron, lime. 
phosphorous, ete.),.........0... 8, 
150 lbs. 


The albuminoids are those compounds which contain 
nitrogen, and they are classed as muscle and nerve 
formers. They occur alike in the animal and vegetable 
worlds as fibrine in the meat, gluten in the cereals, the 
white of the egg, and the curd of milk. The carbo- 
hydrates are those substances which principally contain 
hydrogen and carbon, and which, after being trans- 
formed into fats by the natural process going on within 
the body, unite with the oxygen inhaled from the air to 
produce combustion and heat. Chief among them are 
starch, dextrine, glucose, maltose and sugar, The fats, 
oils and alcohols are also used in the body as fuel. The 
mineral matters build up and keep in repair the frame- 
work or bones. Very few articles of food contain in 


themselves the whole of these essential elements, and 
hence the necessity fora mixed diet. The only remark- 
able exceptions to this rule are wheat, barley, oats and 
corn; all of which are capable of sustaining life, and 
have consequently been adopted as food staples. Well 
made and unsophisticated beers should be entirely and 
solely composed of an infusion of malted cereal grains 
and hops, fermented by the aid of yeast. When so com- 
posed, they are now recognized by all scientists, not 
only as being wholesome beverage, but as highly nutri- 
tious, heat forming, and readily assimilable foods. 
Hence the paramount importance of obtaining a pure 
article and the urgency for suppressing all forms of 
adulteration, An example of what beers ought to be is 
afforded by the following results of an exhaustive 
chemical examination of a sample of beer: 


LABORATORY OF ANALYTICAL AND INDUSTRIAL ) 
CHEMISTRY and of the 
National Brewers’ Academy. j 


No. 24 Park Place. 
New York, January 31, 1890. 


CERTIFICATE OF ANALYSIS. 


We have examined the sample of Pavonia Beer, bot- 
tled by Otis S. Neale, of Howard Street, Boston, Mass., 
submitted by the AMERICAN ANALyYstT, New York City, 
with the following results for every 100 parts by weight: 


CON OF esc hat wie ole 8' ge 2.870 
HNEAILO SOs acl as. ceis, sie cetsta) > #05 See 2.800 
PD GXUPING wc ic. a Sc cuss a ae ee 2.600 

AAT DUMIN GIGS. i505 Vales oe ook eee ese 1.110 

Teeter A Cid. ai low’. accep ete Retin Oeil 

ACOLIG! ACHE 2h. WS. a sicareene Rieter 0.084 

Glycerine, Succinic Acid, Hops 

extracts anos, Gass. cess atolls 0.950 

Ash, or mineral matters........... 0.205 

Salicylic Acid...... paisa arietaya te none 

SulphuronsiAcidv aware eres ct. ie 

Deleterious preservatives......... & 

NViatierg cree. rats et fo ee eiatete ts Beye 89.210 

100, 
Total extract...... Pen eG T9249 
Phosphoric acid in the ash.... 


This is a perfectly pure beer. 


* Marked thus are carbo-hydrates, 
FRANCIS WYATT, Ph. D. 
A. WEINGARTNER, Ph, D, 


These figures speak for themselves and demonstrate 
that the whole of the requirements prescribed by chemi- 
cal laws, are entirely complied with. The Payonia beer 
is a singularly excellent example of good brewing, care- 
ful bottling in Glean dry bottles, aging before delivery, 
and the appearance of the beer is bright, clear and 
sparkling, the aroma most fragrant and taste most 
agreeable. It may be added that those who use this 
beer may find sometimes when this beer is suddenly 
chilled or allowed to get too cold that it will lose some 
of its brilliancy, this effect is one of the best recom- 
mendations for the beer, as it shows that it contains 
more albuminoid than ordinary beer, and these owing 
to the change in specific gravity from lowering of tem- 
perature become flocculent. A visit to Mr. Neales 
establishment and observation of the care, methods and 
cleanliness will show at once why he offers a superior 
beer, Another thing, and this is very important, this 
careful bottling of a perfect beer, insures its keeping 
qualities, without using any preservatives which fre- 
quently injure an otherwise wholesome beer. 


HO 


COOLING OF THE Bopy By SPRAY.—Some interestine 
laboratory experiments have been made on the effect of 
spraying a considerable part of the body surface of ani- 
mals with cold water. So successful were these that the 
spray has now been applied for the purpose of reducing 
febrile temperature inhuman beings. In the case of a 
man suffering from phthisis, whose temperature was 
high, it was found that by spraying about a pint of 
water at between 60 and 70 degs., Fahrenheit, over his 
body, the temperature fell to normal, and continued $0 
for several hours. A similar method was satisfactorily 
adopted in the case of a girl with diphtheria. In the 
healthy human subject the spray lowered the tempera 
ture nearly 2 degs, 
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DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
February. 
Merat.—Beef, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, venison, 
sausage, pork. 
GAME AND PouLtRy.—Grouse, hare, pigeon, chicken, 
duck, turkey, geese. v 


Fisu.—Bass, cod, crabs, eels, curp, catfish, flounder, 
halibut, herring, lobsters, mackerel, mussels, oysters, 
perch, pike, rock-fish, salmon, smelt, whitefish. 

VEGETABLES.— Artichokes, beets, beans, cabbage, 
carrots, celery, garlic, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, 
potatoes, shallots, spinach, tomatoes, turnips. 


Fruits.—Apples, bananas, grapes and oranges. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 

Fruit CAKE.—Two cupfuls butter, four cupfuls sugar, 
mix well; add two cups of milk, mix thoroughly; add 
beaten yolks of eight eggs, mix well; add eight cupfuls 
flour; beat to a stiff froth the whites of the eggs, and 
add to batter with another cup of flour, in which two 
good teaspooufuls Horsford’s baking powder is’ mixed. 
Prepare a small cup of currants, one cupful raisins, one- 
half cup citron, mix a little flour with them, add to 
cake; bake slowly for an hour. 


LIVER WITH ONIONS AND Bacon.—Put about half a 
tablespoon of sweet drippings or lardin a hot frying pan ; 
cut into small pieces a large onion; slice your liver very 
thin and put it into the boiling grease; let it brown 
well, turn it, put the onion on top of the pieces, sprinkle 
well with flour, and over all plentifully sprinkle salt and 
pepper ; cover with a pan and let it cook until quite 
brown; mix the onion and flour into it with a knife 
when brown, and let it fry until the onions are done; 
pour a cupful of hot water into the pan, cover, and set 
it on the back of the stove; fry on another pan a few 
pieces of bacon; when brown add to the liver and dish. 


Wuirrep Prunes.—Wash and soak two cupfuls of 
prunes; boil them in plenty of water until very soft ; 
mash them through a colander, return them to the 
saucepan, add one-half cup sugar; cook again until it is 
melted; pour into a dish to cool; when nearly ready to 
use beat with a fork the whites of two eggs very stiff; 
whip lightly but thoroughly into the prunes and serve. 


Brain Oysters.—Pour boiling water over the brains; 
cut them into four parts and skin them; cut them into 
pieces the size of oysters, roll them in flour, fry them 
in a little fat as you would oysters; sprinkle with pep- 
per and salt; pour over them a little melted butter and 
serve at once. 


APPLE FLOAT.—Peel as many apples as will make a 
pint when cooked, and stew them until tender in as 
little water as possible; wash them through a sieve, 
sweeten ; flavor slightly with a few drops of lemon and 
set away to get very cold; when ready to serve whip 
the whites of two eggs very stiff, and add them lightly 
to the apples. ; 

Corn Barter BREAD.—Sift together six teaspoonfuls 
of flour and three of corn meai, with a little salt; whip 
up four eggs and add to the flour, with enough milk to 
make a thin batter; bake in small pans in a quick 
oven. 

MzAT LoAr.—Take any cold meat and chop it fine, 
lean and fat together; add a finely-chopped onion, two 
slices of bread which have been soaked in milk, salt and 
pepper, and one beaten egg; mix well; press it into a 
buttered mold and bake. 
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TIMBALES. 


HOW TO PREPARE ONE OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL OF 
ENTREES. 


One of the most delicious of the many dishes which 
French chefs serve in perfection is the timbale. This 
may be a sweet dish, but is usually an entree—a ragout 
served in paste. It may be a large dish, but it is not 
the large timbale which is treated here, but the ‘‘ petite 
timbales” which are cooked in little dariole molds or 
tin cups with straight sides the size of wine glasses. 
Many chefs use a simple paste, such as is used for pies ; 
small macaroni or spaghetti is also used; but the most 
delicious timbales of all are those made with a paste of 
the raw breast of chickens, with bread, and the white 
of eggs and cream, An excellent recipe for this elabor- 
ate preparation may be found in Miss Parloa’s “ Kitchen 
Companion.” A simple rule is to line little dariole 
molds, with fine, short, pie-crust, cut into squares 
a raw piece of fillet of veal weighing about a pound and 
a half; pound it to a paste, add five or six chicken 
livers, if you have them, if not, two large ones will do 
nicely. Fry the livers in a little butter, add them to the 


veal, and pound the whole till it is a well-mixed paste; 


add three tablespoonfuls rich gravy. Rub the veal paste 
through a sieve, add a quarter of a pound of ham cut 
in dice, season the mixture with salt, pepper and a few 
drops of onion juice; add a little rich sauce—only 
enough to prevent the mixture becoming dry. Fill the 
buttered timbale molds and let them bake twenty-five 
minutes. At the end of this time remove them from 
the oven, turn them out on a platter, and serve them 
with a nice brown mushroom sauce. The recipe is ex- 
cellent with macaroni substituted for the paste. Select 
long strips of macaroni (do not break them); boil them 
in water for ten minutes to soften them; begin at the 
bottom of the timbale molds and line them with the 
macaroni, curving it around to fit the bottom and sides. 
As soon as the timbale molds are lined with the maca- 
roni, mask it with a little of the veal mixture mixed 
with the white of araw egg; then fill the timbales 
with the mixture. Truffles and bits of tongue cut in 
ornamental pieces, are frequently used to decorate tim- 
bales. These little dainty entrees are as often served 
without a sauce on a napkin as in any way. 
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PLEURISY. 

Pleurisy, or pleuritis, is an inflammation of the pleura 
or serous membrane investing the lungs and lining the 
interior of the thoracic cavity. It is a common form 
of chest complaint, and may be either acute or chronic, 
more frequently the former. The morbid changes which 
the pleura undergoes when inflamed are similar to those 
which take place in other serous membranes, such as the. 
peritoneum, and consist of three chief conditions or 
stages of progress. (i) Inflammatory congestion and 
infiltration of the pleura, which may spread to the tis- 
sues of the lung. (2) Exudation of lymph on the pleu- 
This lymph is a variable consistence, 
sometimes composed of thin and easily separated pelicles, 
or of extensive thick masses or strata, or again show- 
ing itself in the form of a tough membrane. It is of a 
grayish yellow color and microscopically consists mainly 
of coagulated fibrine along with epithelial cells and 
red and white blood corpuscles. Its presence causes 
roughening of the two pleural surfaces which, 
slightly separated in health, may now be brought into 
contact by bands of lymph extending between them, 
These bands may break up or may become organized by 
the development of new blood vessels, and adhering 
permanently, may obliterate throughout a greater or 
less space the pleural sac, and interfere to some extent 
with the free play of the lungs. (3) Effusion of fluid 
into the pleural cavity. This fluid may vary in its 
characters, Most commonly it is clear or slightly turbid, 
of yellowish green color, sero-fibrinous, and containing 
floceuli of lymph. When large in quantity it may fill to 
distention the pleural sac, bulging out the thoracic wall 


| government having placed coutracts for new ste 


externally, and compress more or less completely the _ 


lung, which may in such cases have all its air displaced 
and be reduced to a mere fraction of its natural bulk 

lying squeezed up upon its own root. Other organs, 
such as the heart and liver, may in consequence of the 
presence of the fluid be shifted away from their normal 

position. In favorable cases the fluid is absorbed more or 
less completely and the pleural surface again may unite 

by adhesion; or, all traces of inflammatory products hav- 

ing disappeared the pleura may be restored to its normal 

condition. Pieurisy frequently arises from exposure to 
cold, hence it is more common in the colder weather; 

but besides this various other causes are connected with 

this occurrence. The symptoms of pleurisy vary; being 

generally vell-marked but sometimes obscure. In the 
case of dry pleuresy, which is on the whole the milder 
form, the chief symptom is a sharp pain in the side, 

felt especially in breathing. Fever may or may not be 
present. There is a slight dry cough; the breathing is 
quicker than natural, and is sha'low and of catching 
character. If much pain is present the body leans 
somewhat to the affected side, to relax the tension on 
the intercostal*muscles and their covering, which are 
even tender'to the touch. Pleuresy with effusion is 

usually more severe than dry pleurisy, and although it 
may in some cases develop insidiously it is ia general 

ushered insharply by rigors and fever, like other acute in- 
flammatory diseases. Pains felt in the side or breast, of 
a severe cutting character, referred usually to the 
neighborhood of the nipple, but it may be also at some 
distance from the affected part, such as through the 
middle of the body or in the abdominal or iliac regions. 
This transference of the pain occasionally misleads the 
medical examiner. The pain is greatest at the outset, 
and tends to abate as the effusion takes place. A dry 
cough is almost always present, which is particularly 
distressing, owing to the increased pain the effort ex- 
cites. The breathing is painful-and difficult, tending to- 
become shorter and shallower as the disease advances, 

and the lung on the affected sid becomes compressed. 

The patient at first lies most easily on the sound side, 

but as the effusion increases he finds his most com- 
fortable position on his back or on the affected side. 

When there is very copious effusion and, as is apt to. 
happen, great congestion of the other lung, or disease, 
affecting it, the patient’s breathing may be so embar-- 
rassed that he cannot lie down. Pleurisy may exist in 
a latent form, ‘the patient going about for weeks with a 

large accumulation of fluid in his thorax, the ordinary 

acute symptoms never having been present in any 

marked degree. Cases of this sort are often protracted 

and their results unsatisfactory as regards complete re- 
covery. The chief dangers in pleurisy are the oceur- 
rence of a large and rapid effusion, particularly if both 

sides be affected, causing much embarrassment to the 
breathing and tendency to collapse, the formation of an 
empyemia (often marked by recurring rigors and heetic 
symptoms); severe collateral congestion of the other 

lung; imperfect recovery, and the supervention of 

phthisis. Further the consequences are apt to be more 

serious where pleurisy exists as a complication of some 

pre-existing complaint, 

This disease requires prompt and skillfull treatment; 
but, like pneumonia, described in a previous number, it 
is nearly always the consequence of exposure or severe 
cold. 1n the beginning, this is amenable to certain 
remedies, and there is none better than Dr, J. C. Ayer's. 
Cherry Pectoral, made by J.°C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. This well-known preparation has been the 
means of preventing innumerable cases of pleuritis. 
from becoming more extensive and dangerous. 
standard medicine, approved by leading physicians, and” 
unequalled either as an anodyne or expectorant. 
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AOTIVITY IN SHIPBUILDING.— There are abundant 
evidences that America is destined to forge her way to- 
the front in the shipbuilding industry. There has been 
unwonted activity in this department during the past 
year, and it is worthy of note that steel shipbuilding is. 
now in active progress in California, owing to the federal 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


At a recent meeting the Boston Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation after discussing the widespread adulteration of 
foodarticles, appointed a committee to ask for the en- 
actment of a law whereby the names of adulterated ar- 
ticles shall be published in prominent dailies and one 
of the trade papers of the State. One of the speakers 
referred to the report of the State Board of Health, 
which showed that out of 4,900 samples of spices and 
articles of food, 30 per cent. were found to be adulter- 
ated. The Portland Evening Express, in commenting 
upon the subject, says: ‘ This is all yery well, but the 
retail and wholesale grocers have it in their own power 
to put an end to this pernicious practice, as far as they 
themselves are concerned at least. Let the members 
of the association make an agreement that they will 
neither buy nor sell an article of food that they know to 
be impure and adulterated. Let them resolve that not 
a single article to be found in the list that they propose 
~ to have published shall be sold by them, and they will 
uecomplish practically far more than they can hope to 
The remedy lies in their own 
an is. Ged not ae 83 i Te which the Boston 


Grocers’ Gazette responds, that while such an agreement 
by the association would be a very good thing, it re- 
quires legislation to make it of any value. There is not 
a grocer in the business who can tell adulteration in 
food articles, except in very few cases, without analysis. 
Then, when adulteration is discovered, publication 
should be made compulsory by law in the daily and 
trade papers, since the* reports of the State Board of 
Health do not reach the trade to any extent. Many 
honest and reputable wholesale and retail grocers to- 
day, are innocently selling adulterated goods believing 
them to be pure. It is impossible, continues the 
Gazette, ‘‘ to detect adulteration, which is reduced to- 
day to a science, without analysis. But analysis is of no 
value without widespread publication of the names of 
the adulterated goods, the manufacturers, the place of 
manufacture, the kind and per cent. of adulterants. Given 
such a list, under a mandatory statute, and the retail 
grocers can agree to avoid such goods to some purpose. 
The agitation of the subject, we are glad to say, is be- 
coming general; and we shall hail with delight the day 
when goods of dishonest, dishonorable and unprincipled 
manufacturers will find no demand in this State, or, if 
sold, shall bear upon their labels the same warning 
which the Jewish law compelled the loathsome lepers 
to cry out in the neighborhood of the uncontaminated, 
‘unclean! unclean !’” 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


The various designations given in various countries to 
the epidemic that has created such havoe during the 
past few months have been compiled by the Medical and 
Surgical Reporter. Considering that the disease has, as 
yet, been by no means satisfactorily classified, it is 
rather amusing to glance over the remarkable names 
which it has been given. Coming originally from St. 
Petersburg, it started out, on its tour of the world, as 
“the Russian Influenza” or “ Russian Catarrh.” Its 
sudden onset caused the profession in France to desig- 
nate it as “ la grippe,’’ and ‘“fievre catarrhale epi- 
demique;” the German journals call it ‘ Grippe,” 
‘“Blitzkatarrh” or “ Die Russische Krankheit.” The 
medical journals of Italy have no uniform name for it, 
but speak of it principally as the influenza or “ catarro 
Russo.” The Spanish eall it ‘‘influencia Rusa;” the 
Swedish, “Ryska snufvan” and ‘‘nyssjuka.” In Nor- 
way and Denmark it has been given the name of 
‘nysesyge.”’ In England it has been called ‘ broncho- 
pneumonia” and “infectious bronchitis,’ also “ con- 
tagious catarrh.” In Cuba it is spoken of as ‘‘la com- 
ponte.” Inthe United States the name “ Harrison Grip” 
has been offered, in remembrance of the ‘Tyler Grip” 
of 1841, and it has also been termed “ epidemic febrile 
catarrh,” In Europe some have called it dengue fever; 
others, not wishing to commit themselves, have given 
it the compound title of ‘Grippe or Dengue,” leaving 
the preference to the reader’s chuice. Perhaps its most 
original name is that given to the disease by a noted 
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English physician, who has called it ‘' bastard pulmon- 
ary rheumatism.” The variety of names proposed indi- 
cates the differences of opinion entertained in regard to 
the nature of this curious and serious disorder. As a 
matter of fact, the disease appears so unlike any which 
has yet been fully described in the books as to deserve 
a special name. It is not influenza and it is not dengue, 
though it has at times symptoms like those of one or 
other of these disorders. For the present the term 
“Grippe” seems the best, because it does not imply 
identity of nature with any other disease, and leaves 
the field open for a more exact and accurate desiguation 
whenever the nature of the disorder may be better 


understood. 
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HARNESSING NIAGARA, 


Judging from the newspaper reports it would appear 
that there isat last a perfected plan, backed by money 
already subscribed, to utilize the power of Niagara— 
not of Niagara Falls, but of the waterhead of the river 
above the falls. A company has been organized which 
expects to speedily begin the digging and blasting nec- 
essary for the building of its main tunnel, which will be 
about two and one-half miles long. The system by 
which the force of the river is to be used is familiar to 
all who have had occasion to interest themselves in the 
scheme. The ground above Niagara where the factories 
of the company are to stand has already been bought. 
by the company. The estimate of cost for tunnel, twenty- 
four cross tunnels, twelve raceways and bulkheads, 
and necessary masonry, timber, walls, etc., is $2,250,- 
000. Itis thought to be practicable by the men who 
are undertaking to convey this power as far as Buffalo 
(twenty miles) for lighting that city with electricity, 
and new ways of using and conveying the inexhaustible 
force of Niagara River it is thought will be discovered 
in the future. One of the best-known banking houses 
in Wall street is said to be deeply interested in this un- 
dertaking. 


CHECKING THE SPOILER. 

The notorious extortions and impositions of the metro- 
politan Jehu seem likely to be brought to an end through 
the aid of an ingenious mechanical device. The idea orig- 
inated in Paris, where recently seven cabs were furnished 
with seven different and rival methods of ascertaining 
the length of ten different fares. The systems will be on 
probation for a month and at the end of that time one 
will be selected for universal adoption. They vary very 
little in design; what has to be ascertained being which 
system will work with greatest accuracy and at the low- 
est cost. As you enter the vehicle a dial faces you 
which registers your liabilities. The very act of enter- 
ing sets free an electric current and the dial announces 
that you already owe half a frane for taking the cab, 
Then when you start on your journey the dial shows 
every kilometer you go, with a charge of 25 cents for 
each, The rotations of the wheel supply the means of 
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ascertaining the distance, which is, of course, the same 
whether the speed is great or little. At any moment the 
hirer can tell exactly how many miles he has gone and his 
exact fare, and the cabman, who is thus paid by mileage 
with a fixed entrance, finds his own interest in driving 
fast and getting as many jobs as possible. 


* 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


AN EARNEST PLEA FOR ITS MORE JUST AND LIBERAL 
RECOGNITION, 


{Address of Prof. James F. Babcock before the Massachusetts 

Committee on Agriculture, January 24, 1889. ] 
(Concluded from page 98.) 

As I have said, the revenue-tax law so far as the pro- 
hibitory results intended by its framers are concerned, 
has proved a dead failure, and so, again drawn from 
their intrenchments, the enemies of oleo have fallen 
back determined to make one last effort, and have rallied 
under the painted yellow flag of colored butter. They 
claim a trade-mark in Nature’s yellow—a pre-empted 
right to so-called butter color. This is the issue to-day. 
This claim, like so many others which the butter-makers 
have rashly made, has no foundation. The usual color 
of edible oils and fats is yellow, as yellow as any but- 

Centuries, ago ths tables of the patrician Roman 
were served with golden yellow oil of the olive, while 
butter, not then used as food, was employed only for 
certain medical uses, and principally for greasing the 
bodies of athletes previous to their wrestling contests in 
the arena of the Culiseum. The fat of beeves, enriched 
by the same fodder as that given to milch cows, is yel- 
low. The rich oil which rises on the broth of chicken 

- or boiled fowl has a deeper color than ordinary butter. 
Cotton-seed oil, so largely used in the South for food, 
and by us for salads, has a brilliant yellow color; and 
oleomargarine prepared from cotton-seed oil or peanut 
oil and beef suet in the summer time, is as yellow, if not 
yellower than is ordinary winter butter. Shall it be 
said that the mannfacturer of oleomargarine has not the 
right to the natural color of his own product? But it is 
said that the oleo maker adds color to his product, mak- 
ing it thereby yellower than it is naturally. This is 
true, but has he not. the same right to do so as the 
dairyman? and especially in yiew of the fact that the 
dairyman’s cottonseed oil color, as he now uses it, was 
invented by the oleo maker. The first man to dissolve 
annatto in cotton-seed oil for a butter color was the oloe- 
‘margarine manufacturer, while the dairyman neyer used 
oil color in his butter, until ‘after he had been shown 
how to do it by his competitor, The butter-maker 
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whose poorly-fed cows gave white butter, used carrots, 
and safflower, and he had employed various alkaline so- 
lutions of annatto which colored the butter-milk, but he 
never knew that the best color was an annatto-cotton- 
seed-oil color until he had learned it from the maker of 
oleomargarine. And now the butter-makers claim the 
exclusive right to appropriate this invention. 


Colored for the same Reasons as Butter.—It is said 
that the oleo maker colors his butter in order to deceive. 
I deny it, and assert that he colors his goods for exactly 
the same reasons as the butter maker, and that there 
is no reason for coloring applicable in one case, which 
is not equally applicable in the other, Why is butter 
colored? The reply usually givenis: ‘To please the 
eye, and make the product of different churnings uni- 
form in color and appearance.” Assuming this to be 


“true, and waiving the question of deception, if there be 


one, involved in butter coloring; the concealment of 
poor quality; making dry-feed winter butter appear 
like a grass-fed June product—waiving these matters 
and assuming the reasons given for coloring butter to be 
correct—has not the oleo maker the right to make his 
goods attractive in appearance? Has he not the right 
to make his produet—the product of different days and 
of varying materials, of a uniform color? Has not the 
poor man and the man in moderate circumstances the 
same right to have his oleo made “ pleasing to the eye” 
as the millionaire, whose esthetic tastes are offended 
unless his winter butter has the color of “ Jersey ?” 


What Butter Color does.—Let me read for you what 
is said of butter color by those who use it. I hold in 
my hand a cireular issued by a leading manufacturer of 
butter color wherein he gives a large number of letters 
from customers in recommendation of his product. This 
testimony is interesting, and it must be true for it all 
comes from the makers of “‘ honest butter,” 


> EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS, ETC. 


‘“« Your Improved Butter Color cannot be excelled. I 
cannot see that it makes any change in the flavor of the 
butter but even if it did not persons would naturally 
think that it did, for yellow butter seems to taste bet- 
ter than white, aud of course it goes into the market 
better.” 

WILLIAM Moors, Oronque, Kansas. 


“We are more than satisfied with your Improved. 


Butter Color. “Winter butter colored with it commands 
a higher price, for it looks and tastes like butter made 
in the months of May and June.” 


Mrs. JAMES Coins, North Amherst, Mass, 
“T took a jar of butter to the’store, but it was so 


white and lardy looking the store-keeper would not 
make me avy offer for it The other day I took some 


colored with your Improved Butter Color, and he paid 


me the highest market price.” 
Mrs. J. W. LAWRENCE, Moscow, N. Y. 

‘*Onr winter butter will bring from three to five 
cents per pound more in the market by using your but- 
ter color; and as a fifty-cent bottle. will color 1250 
pounds, it makes it quite an object for dairymen to use 
it, for allowing that it brings only three cents per pound 
in selling 1250 pounds, it puts in our pockets thirty- 
seven dollars more than it would with it left out.” 

Gores W. Howse, Middlefield, Mass. 

“ Several of my neighbors said they would’ not use 
anything to color their buttter, but when they had to 
sell their butter for fiteen cents per pound, andI was 
getting twenty-five cents, they changed their minds and 
are now using tlie Improved Butter Color,” 


Mrs. H. P. Dunnam, Lenexa, Kansas, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of this argu- 
ment it is unnecessary that I should go into any discus- 
sion of the immorality involved in the ccloring of butter 
but I submit that if a handsome and agreeable color in 
butter adds to its market value five cents per pound ; 
if such butter is salable, and white butter is not, or 
not so readily salable; if colored butter somehow or 
other tastes better, or we think it does, than uncolored 
butter—then itis likewise true that handsomely col- 
ored oleomargarine is more desirable, and more palatable 
than when it has the pale straw-color of its natural 
condition. If 
it is—but if it is right to color butter, and this col 


- sets of officers—the internal revenue officials, 


fair show and the truth.” 
itis right to color butter—I do not say | 
oring | 


ig allowed, there is no good yeasts in all fairness why a 


rival product, which is. actually better, cleaner and — 


purer than much of the §o-called butter, should not be — 
put upon the market in as handsome and inviting an ap- 


pearance as the skill and science of its manufacturers 


enable them to make it. Nobody will dispute this pro- 
position but a butter Pharisee, who thanks God that he 
is not asother men are, but colors his butter with: oil 
and annatto, while condemning their use by othera. 

All Colors Objectionable in Food—F¥or myself, I do 
not believe in coloring any article of food. I do not be- 
lieve in coloring white-wine vinegar so it may look as 
if made from cider. I do not believe in putting tur- 
meric or saffron into baker’s cake to take the place of 
eggs. I do not believe in adding ten years to the age of 
brandy by the aid of a few drops of Bowker’s caramel. I 
do not believe*in making skim milk into “ Jersey ” by 


the addition of annatto, and I do not believe in painting. 


poor winter butter with the fresh grass tint of early 
spring. Ido not believe in coloring oleomargarine. I 
am in favor of stopping all this coloring. Let poor but- 
ter be left uncolored so that we may just see how poor 
it is. Let oleomargarine be sold only in its natural 
color. I am in favor of all these things, but in common 
with every fair-minded person, I am opposed to legisla- 
tion which as between poor butter and oleomargarine, 
discriminates against the better product, because this is 
the very height of unfairness and class legislation of 
the rankest kind. 


- Oleomargarine Sold Honestly.—But itis said that oleo-— 


margarine, as generally sold, is fraudulently repre- 
sented as butter ; 
and therefore some legislation in regard to color is ne- 
cessary to give warning to the customer, and inform him 
of the character of the article he is buying. To 
to this end it is proposed to prohibit the addition of any 
yellow color, and some go so far as to favor a require- 
ment that oleomargarine Shall be tinted red or even 
black. If it were true that oleo was not, and eould 


not generally be sold on its merits, there might be some 


justice in the proposed remedy, but like almost every 
ass °rtion made by the enemies of oleo, this is absolutely 


without any foundation in actual facts. - Time does not 


permit that I should consider this statement at any 
length, but it is disproved by a mass of testimony be- 
fore this committee and by the official statements of of- 
ficers charged with the enforcement of laws which com- 
pel dealers to sell oleo for what it is and not as butter. 


Tae State Board of Health, charged with the enforce- 


ment of the food laws of the Commonwealth, say in 
their report published in 1889: ‘The protection af- 
forded to the consumers in this State by three different 
the in- 
spectors of the State Board of Health, and t e local in- 
spectors of cities,—has undoubtedly restricted the fraud- 
ulent sale of oleomargarine to very narrow limits.” The 
United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in his 
report for 1888, stated that as the result of a per- 
sonal inspection in the cities of Massachusetts, he found 
a constantly increasing number of consumers who 
bought oleomargarine on its own merits; and in the re- 
port for 1889, the Commissioner says that it is “sold on 
its own merits, and has assumed its legitimate place as 
a cheap and ‘wholesome food product.” 
ments, from thosé whose business it is to know, must 
be regarded as conclusive. Further testimony is, per- 
haps unnecessary, but as directly bearing on this ques- 


tion, I think alittle circular issued by one of the largest ~ 
retail dealers in oleomargarine i in Boston, is of great im-_ 


portance. This is the way “the dealer advertises. He 
says: 
yourself, instead of trusting to what some self-interested 
person has told you? If not, we ‘ask you to try it, 
Take home a pound. Don’t tell your family it is butter ; 
tell them it is oleomargarine, 


physician, Ask his opinion about it. 


his wares in this fashion, and when manufa am rs 3 A 
_vertise their goods i in horse-cars as ue done 


that it cannot be sold on its merits, — 


Such state- - 


‘Have you ever investigated oleomargarine for _ 


Show it to your family 
All we ask is a : 
When a dealer “advertises 
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= is beyond question that they expect to sell them on 
- their merits. ; 


The Poor Boarders —I said a moment since that the 
dealers in low grades of butter had got down to their 
last ditch. They acknowledge it themselves, They 
are forced to admit that oleomargarine is healthful, and 
they reluctantly concede that the dealers almost univer- 
sally sell it for what it is; but they exclaim trium- 
phantly : ‘‘Most of the oleo is sold to boarding-houses 
and the boarders don’t know what they are eating.” 
The returns of the Revenue office prove that most of the 
oleo is not sold to boarding-houses, but it is doubtless 
a fact, that the unfortunate inmate of the ordinary board- 
ing-house always has been, and probably always will 
continue to be, in blissful ignorance of the occult mys- 
teries of its kitchen. 
struggled with the hidden secrets of hash and sansage; 
remnants of veal have masqueraded.in the chicken pie 
and superannuated fowl have put on the tender inno- 
cence of spring chicken. There are suspicions in the 
vinegar ; doubts in the sugar bow] ; grounds of uncer- 
tainty in the coffee-pot. The homeless victim of the 
boarding-house finds the pepper-box and the mustard- 
cup to be a perfect museum of the materia medica ; the 
components of his tea would forma herbarium of indi- 
genous botany. Root crops of every kind do duty in 
the horse-radish bottle. There is copper in the pickles, 
alum in the baking-powder, wateror something worse 
in the milk. Mystic combinations everywhere surround 
the hungry guest who sits at the boarder’s table, so 
that it is but the simple truth to say that the contents 


_ of the butter-dish are, like the other viands, obscure in 


origin and mysterious in composition. The butter may 
indeed beoleo. It may, perchance be butter and be 
something worse. It may be ‘‘hash butter,” marked 
by the honest ‘‘ dealer as “dairy or ‘‘ creamery ’—a 
mixture of a hundred kinds coming from ‘camps and 
dug-outs, huts and sheds, mud-cabins, croops and 
barns,” all over the West, made “‘ uniform and pleasing 
to the eye” by much abused butter-color. Boarding- 
house-butter may not be oleo—it may be pure, but it 
may also have done duty at many previous meals, and 
the remnants gathered up and made ‘ pleasing to the 
eye” by the housekeeper carrying out ona small scale 
the tactics of the hash butter dealer. There are worse 
things than oleo in many a boarding house. The spec- 
tacle of philanthropy presented by a commission-dealer 
_in ladle-packed goods holding the cover of a hash but- 
_ ter firkin marked “ creamery,” like a protecting shield 
ever the head of a defenceless boarder, warding off a 
possible attack of Bright’s disease through the antisep- 
tic properties of his own miserable compound, is as lu- 
dicrous in its pretentions, asit is contemptible in its hy- 
pocrisy. But coming down once more to hard facts, 
the census of 1885 showed that there were in the whole 
State, 2,122 boarding-houses and 831 restaurants. 
There were 310,248 dwelling-houses, occupied on the 
average by six persons. The great majority of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts are people in moderate circum- 
stances, who keep house. A very small fraction of the 
people live in boarding-houses. The great mass of the 
New England community are housekeepers, and the 
great mass of housekeepers are people in moderate or 
extremely moderate circumstances. Three thousand 
boarding-houses and restaurants cannot possibly con- 
sume the quantity of oleomargarine which the Farmer’s 
League claims is consumed in Massachusetts. Allowing 
each boarding-house to have, on the average twenty 
boarders, and that each boarder required an ounce of 
butter per day, and assuming that every restaurant 
and boarding-house in the State used oleo exclusively, 
the quantity would be barely an eighth part of the 
-oleo claimed to be eaten in the State during that time. 
The argument against oleo based on philanthrophic 
considerations for the boarders is as weak as all the 
others. : ‘ : 
The Question of Competition,—The only remaining argu- 


ment is that based on the question of competition. Muassa- 


_ chusetts furnishes a market for 50,000,000 pounds of but- 


For years the poor boarder has 
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ter per annum, but her dairymen are unable to supply 
more than one-fifth of this amount. If oleomargarine 
were entirely excluded from the State, the competition 
between the 10,000,000 pounds of butter made in Mas- 
schusetts and the 40,000,000 pounds of butter brought 
into the State from outside its limits would be the same 
as now. The total prohibition of oleomargarine in New 
York State has not prevented the depression of the but- 
ter market which has been the same in New York City 
as ithas in Boston, As has heen repeatedly stated, 
oleomargarine competes only with low grades of butter, 
not the butter made on Massachusettes farms. This is 
generally of a superior quality and finds a ready sale at 
twenty-eight or thirty cents or more per pound, as tes- 
tified here by several of the petitioners. Ata recent 
meeting of the Readfield Grange, in the State of Maine, 
as reported in the Lewiston Journal of Jan. 2, 1890, 
Mr. R, W. Ellis of the Board of Agriculture, dwelt at 
considerable length on the profits of the dairy. He 
stated that he could make butter for thirteen cents per 
pound. Among hundreds of prominent butter-makers 
whom he had met no one claimed that it cost over 
fifteen cents. It may be made, however, to cost more 
than is received for it. He thought there was no danger 
of overdoing the dairy business im Maine. That State 
he said (and the remark is still more applicable to Mas- 
sachusetts), “ did not make anywhere near butter 
enough to butter her own bread.’”’ Thus it appears that 
the butter-maker selling his goods direct to customers, 
as most Massachusetts dairymen do, gets a profit of 
from 100 to 125 percent. Is not this sufficient? As 
was stated by Mr. Ellis: ‘If any manufacturing busi- 
ness paid as much profit as butter-making, men of means 
would rush into it by the thousands.” The conclusion 
of the whole matter is this: A large class of people 
want oleomargarine. They buy it knowingly and from 
choice, because it is cheaper and better than any butter 
sold within theirmeans. They have always had yellow 
oleo, and they have never seen it of any other color, 
they have seen it of this color for more than ten years. 
The still want their oleo yellow, because that is the 
color to which they have become accustomed and be- 
eause yellow is the common color of edible oils and fats. 
They do not want it tolook white like tallow, any more 
than the butter consumer who does not fancy white 
butter, even though he has made it himself and knows 
itis pure. Consumers of oleo do not want their arti- 
ficial butter to be made the color of lip-salve, or blue 
like mercurial ointment, or of the complection of shoe- 
blackening. They have the same right to eat yellow 
oleo that they have to sit down to a pine table painted 
in imitation of black walnut or to use silver plated tea- 
spoons. The whole opposition to oleomargarine origin- 
ates in adulterated selfishness. It is not fraud which 
troubles the conscience of the dealer in poor butter. 
Many of his own guods are dishonestly branded, It is 
not solicitude for the public, or consideration for the 
boarders which animates the greedy butter-maker. It 
is the fear—an ungrounded fear so far as it concerns 
fine butter,—but a fear nevertheless of competition, and 
a belief, equally erroneous, that with oleo out of the 
way, or made objectionable in appearance, butter prices 
would be higher. As a recent writer has said: ‘‘Give 
oleomargarine a fair field and equal rights, and it will 
drive common and dirty and badly-made butter out of 
the market, and it will drive the speculators and the 
would-be cornerers of the butter market out of exis- 
tence.” The farmers of Massachusetts, properly informed 
of the real state of facts, will cease to be troubled by 
the oleomargarine question. Let me read you in con- 
clusion, a short extract from an address to farmers, 
made at a meeting of farmers, by Mr. James Cheesman, 
Secretary of the New England Creameries Association, 
Mr. Cheesman says: ‘Oleo does not compete with 
good butter, The goods that are injured by its rivalry 
are the product of men who don’t understand their 
business. The men who show most hatred towards 
this substance are those interested in the sale of ladel- 
packed goods, or hash butter. These goods are packed 
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by store-keepers in the West, and shipped Hast to de- 
press the butter market. Kept in refrigerator cars and 
cellars in eastern cities the process of deterioration is 
arrested till the goods reach the consumer under some 
fancy name of‘ dairy’ or ‘creamery,’ or whatever the 
fertile brain of the salesman may suggest. These goods 
and not oleo do more to depress your business in the 
city of Boston and adjoining cities, than anything else.” 
If the farmers would do a little investigation on their 
own account they would cease to be the cat’s paw of but- 
ter speculators, or the dupes of demagogue newspapers. 
Agricultural politicians would find their occupation gone, 
If they were elected or appointed to some office, it 
would be on the ground of fitness or ability, and not 
because they were sound on the butter question. I 
will not trespass further upon your time, but close with 
the admonition: ‘‘ Prove all things. Hold fast to that 
which is good.” I believe that oleomargarine is good. 
I believe it has come to stay, and I believe it will stay 
yellow. When the day comes that the butter people, 
and particularly the hash-butter manipulators, are will- 
ing to put their goods‘upon the market in their natural 
colors, the oleomargarine manufacturers will meet them 
on equal ground, and will cheerfully agree to the aboli- 
tion of all artificial color, confident that the intrinsic 
merit of their products will insure their continued growth 
in the good opinion of the masses. 


POWDERED MILK. 


A PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR THE LAOTEAL LIQUID. 

The idea of reducing cows’ mllk to a dry powder, and 
shipping it in this condition all over the world, seems 
to have originated with Dr. Krueger, a Swiss savant, 
and under his management a company was organized to 
make milk powder in Switzerland. It is claimed that 
milk in this form is much better than canned or con- 
densed milk; for one reason, it has no sugar init. It 
is well kuown that condensed milk cannot be used in 
many departments of cooking on account of the sugar, 
and this also makes it objectionable for use with very 
young children, not that the sugar itself is injurious to 
the babies, for it is always put into their milk, we be- 
lieve, but it is better that this sugar be put in fresh at 
the time of preparing milk for the child. How far this 
powdered milk will answer these objections remains to 
be seen. One thing is certain, the powder will be much 
better for transportation and more handy to have in the 
house than either plain or condensed milk, provided it 
is.a success. It looks somewhat dubious as a complete 
substitute for plain milk, not only on account of neces- 
sary expenses, but we do not find any kind of food 
capable of being thoroughly dried and afterward made 
over with water so as to closely resemble the original 
article, and we never expect to see it done with cows’ 
milk. Nature has a way of mingling these things that 
thus far man has not been able to closely imitate.— 
American Dairyman., 


———_+ 4 ______ 


SULPHUR NOT AN ELEMENT.—At the October meet- 
ing of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, Theodor Gross, of - 
the Technical High School of Berlin, presented a paper of 
a very startling character, in which the author en- 
deavored to make it plausable that sulphur is not, as 
now considered, an element, but a compound of carbon 
with some other as yet undetermined elementary sub- 
stances. 


To REcOGNIZE AMBER.—Amber may be distinguished 
from its imitutions by the following characteristics: Co- 
pal is yellow and always ofa uniform color, while am- 
ber is generally shaded and striped or cloudy, and when 
rubbed with the palm of the hand, it evolves an aro- 
matic odor, which is not the case with copal or artifical 
amber, Amber when coated with tallow, and held over 
the fire a few minutes may be bent, while its substitutes 
remain rigid. It is crushed with difficulty, cannot be. 
abraded or scratched with fingernail; it can be cut, 
filed sawed and polished, but it cannot be welded, like 
copal or artificial amber.. 
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AMERICAN ANALYST. 


THE IGNORAMUS. 


A COMPREHENSIVE DESORIPTION 
CHARACTER, 


OF A VERY COMMON 


The ignoramus is a very numerous and very impor- 
tant individual in society to-day, as he always has been. 
He is a nounof multitude, and is the sum and substance 
of all multitudinous movements. As a general rule, in 
science and literature, he is fascinated with famous 
names, and cares for nothing which has not a multitu- 
dinous endorsement. He likes to speak of Plato and 
Aristotle, without knowing a page of either, and thinks 
the names of Emerson, Tennyson, and Browning adorn 
his conversation. In science he is very sure to refer to 
Huxley and Tyndall, but. what they have written he 
could not tell if questioned. Yet he is easily caught 
by pretenders. If Mrs. Eddy assures him there is noth- 
ing in the universe but God, and consequently that 
he is a large part of God and capable of doing 
miraculous things, the doctrine.delights him. But as 
to Spiritualism—he is very suspicious; he thinks it 
must be a very dangerous and demoralizing system, 
because Talmage or some one of his kind has said so. 
If he wishes to investigate its truth because somebody 
has told him a wonderful story, he goes to the most 
notorious impostor who has the largest handbills. , He 
knows nothing of the able works on this subject, and 
reads nothing but the buffoonery of some newspaper 
reporter as ignorant as himself. He fills the halls and 
the pockets of Ann Eva Fay, Bridge, Star, Lincoln, and 
other impostors of that class. When itis advertised 
that a piano will float in the air, and ghosts appear 
numerously in the theatre, he is sure to be there, and 
thus he discovers that there is nothing in Spiritualism. 
He visits Mrs. Elsie Crindle Reynolds, on the assurances 
of gullible Spiritualists, and there confirms himself in 
knowing that Spiritualism is all fraud. He runs to hear 

Mag. Fox tell her idiotic falsehoods, and there attains 
* the most positive knowledge, and fills the entire meas- 
ure of his intellectual capacity, which is fortified against 
enlightenment by the assurances of Bishop that clair- 
voyance is only muscle reading. Of animal magnetism 
he had a very contemptuous opinion, until some one 
assured him that every man was a natural magnet, and 
if suspended from his centre of gravity by a wire with 
an exact equipoise, his head will point exactly to the 
North Pole! This, together with the assurance that 
the Faculty in Paris were investigating animal magnet- 
ism, under the name of Hypnotism, gave him great 
hopes that there might be something init. In polities 
he is especially multitudinons. He makes processions 
several miles long to prove that some candidate ought 
to be elected, and demonstrates his political philosophy 
by carrying a thousand blazing torches at night, on 
which occasion his eloquence is irresistible, for he yells 
by the half hour. Whether he maintains that Cleveland 
will ruin the country by free trade, or that Harrison 
will ruin it by Chinese immigration—he proves it by a 
prolonged yell. He yells to prove that Cleveland has 
sold himself to the British, or that Cleveland is vigorous- 
ly twisting the British lion’s tail, He swells to a hun- 
dred thousand at New York just before the election, 
and at the head of the procession of howler’s, the 
leaders, as described by a reporter, in the most whole- 
souled manner “flung both hands in the air, hat in one 
hand and flag in the other, bent themselves nearly 
double, stamped on the ground, and yelled with all their 
might, so that, if any one should show these men in- 
Stantaneous photographs of themselves, they would em- 
igrate forthwith to some vast wilderness, and meditate 
upon the utter craziness of men with politics on the 
brain.” But Ignoramus has been quite harmless of late 
—he only wishes to demonstrate that Mr. Blaine is the 
greatest statesman in the world, or that Mrs. Cleveland 
is a queen, or a goddess, of ravishing beauty. Ignora- 
mus is sometimes disturbed with serious thoughts of the 
future. He is very much afraid that women will lose 
all their charms, forget their duties, and neglect their 


duties if they are allowed to vote; and he is afraid that 
everything will go to ruin by inflation of our money 
system. He fears that if our energetic people have as 
much money per capita as they have at present in 
France, they will fall into ruin financially, for somebody 
has told him that inflation is dangerous; too much 
money and too much liberty are his scare-crows. He 
thinks that doctors who cure people without having 
college diplomas are very dangerous to society—but at 
the same time he is quite sure to run after the doctor 
who has the most ostentatious advertisement. In all 
things he is a guid nunc, looking for something sensa- 
tional, and Talmage is his, beau ideal of a clergyman. He 
admires, too, the Rey. Dr. S., who after his manuscript 
written in Sanscrit was interpreted by a psychometric 
medium, hurried away to escape from the works of the 
devil.—Journal of Man. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY FETISHES. 


SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEF IN CHARMS AND NOSTRUMS STILL 
MAINTAINED IN CHICAGO, 


It was in a much frequented and flourishing drug store 
on State Street, in that portion of the noble thorough- 
fare where vice and crime lurk close within the shad- 
ows of business respectability, where all nationalities 
and colors throng the sidewalks and crowd the cellars 
over which prosperous merchants drive a thriving trade 
and busy warehouse men pursue their multiform oceu- 
pations. In the drug store were several customers, and 
among them a motherly little woman of middle age, 
quite decently attired, but with pale, care-worn features. 
She stood as if pleading with the proprietor at a rear 
counter, and while it was evident from his words and 
gestures that he could not or would not supply the ar- 
ticle she wanted it was equally apparent from her’s that 
she did not believe his assertions and considered herself 
an ill-used customer. 

“Did you ever hear anything like that?” inquired 
the druggist of a bystander who had been watching the 
scene with some interest, 

“What was the trouble with the old lady?” 

“‘ Why, she wanted something that we certainly don’t 
keep. She was begging hard all that time for some 
dead man’s fat—and it was to rub on her sixteen-year- 
old son, who is wasting away; and she is positive that 
it is the only thing on earth that will save him. I told 
her, of course, that no druggist keeps such stuff, and how 
silly it is to regard it as a remedy, but she has picked 
up the remnants of an ancient superstition somewhere 
and will stick to it, womanlike, as long as there seems a 
chance to gain the object. It is astonishing in a city 
where there is so much reading how those musty old 
medical fables still survive among the people.” 

‘* What is the origin of this notion?” 

“Oh, it is one of the hundreds of specifies like it that 
were accepted, even by the faculty, before medicine had 
developed into a logical science. , I find it quoted from 
a London pharmacopeia that ‘ye fatte of a man ig ex- 
ceedingly goode to anoint such limbs as fall away in 
fleshe.’ That is the foundation of the woman’s absurd 
demand, and we get plenty of the same kind of custom- 
ers, I assure you.” 

“The ash of human bones is a merchandise some- 
times called for, and is héld by its admirers to be a soy- 
ereign remedy when taken internally, for consumption and 
other maladies in which there is much wasting of the 
tissues. Dog fat is also a great favorite, and I have 
sold, perhaps, fifty pounds of it right here on State 
Street. Consumptives are somehow made to swallow 
it, and there is great faith in its efficacy among Teutonic 
and Scandinavian customers, even those of the reading 
and intelligent class. \ A fellow called in here not long 
since to sell me five pounds of it, and I fancy that the 


loss of many a well-fed pug, vainly advertised and | 


mourned by its mistress, could be thus accounted for by 
men of his stripe.” 


- « Of course it is idle to ask you if there is any efficacy F 
in such medicines?” 


‘“‘ Well, I wouldn’t say there is none. There is much 
that we cannot estimate in the remedial power of imag- 
ination. Sometimes it has been found that a so-called 
popular delusion may really have a basis in scientific 
fact. For instance, the tumor known as ‘goitre’ was 
once believed by the masses in the countries where it 
prevails to be positively amenable to treatment with the 
ashes of burnt sponge. This the doctors set down as 
a mere superstitious fallacy. In time, however, as 
chemical analysis became a part of medical research, 
the principle called iodine was discovered among the 
elements of common sea water. By the chain of reason- 
ing suggested, the French chemist Coindet imagined 
this new principle might be useful in goitre. It proved 
itself an almost infallible specific for the hitherto incur- 
able disease, and, as iodine is involved in the burning 
of sponge, it became at once manifest that the populace 
had not been wholly deceived in their belief in the cura- 
tive properties of sponge ash. How the knowledge 
originated is another matter. With regard to a dog’s 
fat, I see no reason why it should not be as nutritive as 
cod liver oil, if the great danger of swallowing internal 
parasites is ignored. As much might be said for human 
bone-ash. It contains the very phosphates of lime 
which we now deem so healtbful in cases of debility.” 

“ Are there any other fanciful specifies of this char- 
acter?” ‘Numbers of them. Southerners generally, 
and especially colored people, appear to have an innate 
confidence in such things. For the skin eruption known 
as ‘shingles’ they insist that there is nothing better 
than the tip of a black cat’s tail, and many a poor 
mouser has yielded up his caudal appendage an unwill- 
ing sacrifice to this strange faith. Skunk oil is another 
agent frequently called for, and is, in fact, kept instock 
by some Chicago druggists. Itis brought here for sale 
by men who trap the creature for this purpose, and 
my colored friends on Polk street claim it to be a relieving 
agent forrheumatism. Scores of people in Chicago be- 
lieve that so long as they carry half a potato in their 
pockets they will be free from this disease. The He- 
brews along Clark street place their trustin goose oil, 
which they use as an embrocation ; or in cases of croup 
and various throat affections, mix it with vinegar and 
administer it internally. The Irish also believe in its 
virtues, but they keep it so long stored up in bottles 
that it turns rancid and is then poisonous. 
singular specific is rattlesnake oil, which is still asked 
for occasionally. At one time it was sold in consider- 
able quantities, and even now, though less in demand, 
it is still believed in by some asa last resort in almost 
every bodily ailment. How any one can be persuaded 
toswallow it is tome incomprehensible. Castor oil is 
nectar toit, A druggistis not always told what the ar- 
ticles supplied are required for, but any one who has been 
longin the trade can usually give a pretty shrewd 
guess. Here is a jar of loadstone (magnetic iron ore) 
in broken lumps. The purchasers of this, who are chiefly 
of the gambling fraternity, sew up a small piece in 
chamois skin and carry it‘in their pocketor round the 
neck as atalisman. There are little horseshoe magnets 
kept by some dealers which are merely an ornamental 
form of the same disease. But the principal trade in 
such charms is done by slick individuals who go round 
and sell them from house to house, in gambling haunts 
and saloons. Gamblers are noted for their credulity 
and superstition. Oneofthe fraternity came in here 
some time ago andasked me to procure for him the 
bone of a woman’s finger. He would not say for what 
purpose he required it, but it was to be the joint on 
which the wedding ring is usually worn, and he offered 
me $5 for it. I referred him to the medical colleges as 
a probable source of supply, and I heard later from a 
physician that quite a trade was formerly done in these 
ghastly amulets by men who had access to dissecting- 
rooms. As high as $25 has been paid for such a relic, 


and acertain working-man at the Polk street freight ba 
depot used to carry about with him three or four ata 


A very 


soe ae 


tim e for sale. He could dinaen find gnstialem fof them 


among the gambling fraternity, who believe in their 


potency as ‘lucky bones.’ Mixtures which are sup- 


posed to bring luck into a dwelling are quite in our line. 


_ We frequently make up pastiles or compounds for the 


denizens of Third or Fourth avenues which are a mix- 
ture of Dragon’s blood, frank-incense, myrrh and asafet- 
ida, in certain proportions which their messengers in- 
dicate. This preparation is sprinkled over live coals 
on an iron shovel and thus carried from room to room 
as iffor fumigation. The real design is, however, to 
bring luck to the inmates, with which view it is even 
burned out on the side-walks. This charm is especially 
favored by colored women. Superstition of some sort 
attaches to nearly all drugs with a strong and pungent 
odor, and especially to the heavy, tomb-like fragrance 
of patchouli, There are clairvoyants and fortune tel- 
lers who buy these things of us wholesale for the pur- 
pose of combining them in various vials and retailing 
ing them to the credulous unfortunates on whom they 
live. A periodical visitor here is the young spooney of 
seventeen or eighteen, with very high shirt collar, but 
only a suspicion of mustache, and who mumbles a de- 
mand for what he calls a ‘love powder’ or some‘ love 
drops.’ The same request is often preferred by young 
girls and also by women who are old enough to know 
better. The only way to satisfy these is to refrain 
trom laughing at them and to furnish some little com- 
pound of an entirely harmless nature. As a powder we 
give them wheat flour, slightly perfumed and colored 
with cochineal; while an ounce of rose water, colored 
with a few drops of the tincture of cochineal, will sat- 
isfy the most greedy of them as a love portion.—Chi- 
att Herald. 


ROMANCE OF A ROAMER. 


THE ENDING OF A CAREER OF AN ECQOENTRIC WAN- 
2 DERER. 


The motions of the celestial bodies are, for the most 
part, so regular, and governed by laws so majestic, 
that we are apt to suppose, there can be no departure 
from perfect uniformity in the ‘clockwork of the 
skies.” The study of the perturbations produced by 
the mutual attractions of the planets upon one another 
nevertheless forms one of the most important and in- 
tricate departments of astronomy. When we come to 


look at the solar system as a family of globes, all un- 


der the dominance of the sun and yet all, so to speak, 
pulling and hauling upon one anotheras they swing in 
the yoke of solar gravitation around their great attrac- 
‘tive centre, we see that none of them moves in the 


~ smooth ellipse, as the books teach, but that all go 


Swaying and leaning in their courses, now 4a little this 
way and now a little that way, and by their varying 


_ attraction even moving the sun, like a hub that fits 


loosely on its axle. But these disturbances of the 
planets are small when measured by the vast distances 


_ embraced in their orbits, and’can only be detected by 


careful observation. With comets the case is different. 
Their mass eyen in comparison with the smallest plan- 
ets, is so inconsiderable that the effects of their attrac- 


_ tion upon any planet are imperceptible; but, on the 


other hand the attraction of the planets upon them 
may suffice completely to change the direction in 


' which they are travelling. This is almost certain to 


be the result if a comet goes very near to a large 
planet. With respect to wandering comets, the planets 
constitute a well-organized police force. Jupiter, the 
largest of the planets, has played strange tricks with 
several of the comets that have ventured too close to 


_ him and his little fiock of moons ; and Jupiter is one of 


the three chief characters ebntarcedt in the somewhat 
‘Tomantic history we are going to relate. The bright skies 


= of the } past. week have perhaps given astronomers their 


as suddenly as it had come. 
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tedly made its appearance sunward bound last summer. 
This comet, for there seems to be litile doubt of the iden- 
tity was first seen in 1770. It was then found to be 
moving around the sun in a small ellipse in a period of 


about five and a half years. It completed ‘only two 
revolutions in this orbit, and then in 1779 disappeared 
Careful calculations, 
based upon its observed motions, showed that this 
strange comet had been the sport of Jupiter. In the 
year 1767, while journeying through space at a respect- 
ful distance from the sun, far beyond the reach of ter- 
restrial eyesight, and apparently safe from those pertur- 
bing influences that may disturb the even tenor of a celes- 
tial body’s existence, it fell in with Jupiter. It wasa 
pretty narrow escape from an actual collision. The comet 
ran in within the orbital distance of Jupiter’s outer- 
most satellite. It was literally made a prisoner on the 
spot; not to Jupiter, though the giant planet was its 
captor, but to Jupiter’s chief the sun. The effect of 
Jupiter’s attraction was to throw the comet out of the 
broad free curve, the highway of open space in which 
it had been travelling, into a short ellipse having the 
sun in one of its foci; and in this ellipse the captive 
was journeying when discovered from the earth in 1770. 
Henceforth of its own accord it coald not get further 
away from the sun than the point where it first en- 
countered Jupiter. On the other hand it could not 
avoid another encounter with Jupiter whenever it 
should be in that part of its path that lay near the orbit 
of Jupiter at the time the planet should arrive in the 
same neighborhood. This oceurred in 1779 when the 
comet had made only two revolutions around the sun. 
Again Jupiter seized the intruder, and, apparently think- 
ing the Court had discharged the prisoner, gave him, 
like any disappointed policeman, a farewell kick. But 
Lexell’s comet, as the adventurer has come to be called, 
was not yet done with the perils and tribulations 
of the solar system, into whose apparently well- 
ordered and peaceful precincts it had incautiously 


ventured. Jupiter’s kick did not end its troubles, 
The biggest member of the celestial police had 
simply mistaken the intentions of the sun. The 


prisoner was not discharged, the law of gravitation still 
held him in its grasp, and Jove’s boost only sent the 
unfortunate comet whirling in a new ellipse vastly 
larger than the other, with one extremity extending 
beyond the orbit of Satnrn, but still having the remorse- 
less sun in the opposite focus, At this juncture the 
comet disappeared from the sight of its watchers on the 
earth. Its perihelion distance was now so great that it 
could no longer enjoy the poor privilege of displaying a 
tail, and so get some compensation for its sorrows by 
frightening the timid inhabitants ofthe planets it had 
fallen among. But the eye of the mathematician was 
upon it and his fine science traced its invisible course 
through the heavens, and foresaw that again it would 
fall within the grasp of Jupiter. That event happened 
in 1886. Jupiter made no mistake this time. He recog- 
nized the old offender, and sent him sunward in a hurry, 
and now the prisoner of space is treading the galleys 
once more before the eyes of men in an elliptical orbit 
whose period is seven years. The comet’s woes are not 
ended yet, The calculations of Mr. Chandler show that 
it will fall in with Jupiter yet a°fourth time in 1921. 
Just what Jove’s mood will be then nobody can foretell. 
Perhaps he will send it wandering in a yet more remote 
orbit than its former one; or he may adopt it as a per- 
manent member of his own family of satellites, as nearly 
happened in 1886. There is reason to suspect, 
however, that the comet will not survive to travel in 
many more orbits, for it is evident that their last en- 
counter, Jupiter, metaphorically speaking, made a rather 
too free use of the club. The comet emerged from the 
planet’s neighborhood with its head literally broken. 
There was a clear separation, as shown by the telescope; 
and this resulted from the disruptive strain of the attrac- 
tive forces to which it was subjected onits close approach 
to Jupiter. When it again encounters that planet the dis- 
ruption will probably go further, and the ultimate result 


| must be the transformation of the comet into a swarm of 


meteors. And so willend the strange eventful history 
of this wanderer of space, which, although it has ful- 
filled neither the functions of a sun by giving light nor 
of a planet by bearing life, but has apparently been the 
plaything and helpless victim ‘of those vast laws that 
have made the universe, is yet in its essence as indes- 
tructible a part of the creation as the terraqueous 
globe. If Jupiter has inhabitants, it is nota violent 
stretch of the imagination to suppose that some day 
they may have fragments of the disinteregated comet of 
Lexell displayed in their museums, just as we possess 
apiece, or at least have reason to think we do, of the 
lost comet of Biela, which went to pieces some forty 
years ago, and whose meteoric debris have at intervals 
since then comelike a fiery spray into our atmosphere 
when the earth and the remains of the comet haye met 
at the crossing of their orbits. 

One cannot turn from the contemplation of the 
wonderful effects wrought by the interacting attraction 
of the heavenly bodies without a clearer and deeper 
sense of the unity that binds the hosts of the stars to- 
gether, and magnifies the importance of the earth by 
attesting its relations with infinite space. —Sun 


HO 


SPURIOUS ANTIQUITIES. 


IMITATION RELICS OF OLD TIMES MADE TO ORDER. 


The rage for having furniture of the antique pattern 
has grown wonderfully during the last few -years. 
Antique oak dining suites, bedroom suites, and hall 
furniture seem to be the most popular, but anything of 
an antique character now sells rapidly. Many . pur- 
chasers who are furnishing their houses really believe 
that they are buying furniture which some old time 
Puritan had used. In this they are greatly mistaken, 
Antique articles are manufactured every day in the 
different warehouses. A furniture dealer was recently 
interviewed by a New York reporter on this subject. 
He said; ‘A few years ago agents used to be sent all 
through the rural parts of New England to pick up 
superannuated furniture of every kind, such as was 
found astray in farm houses, village attics, country 
hotels and elsewhere, having been handed down from 
generation to generation in the families of long-resident 
natives. The latter were usually willing enough to part 
with the treasures, which were only valuable in the 
eyes of people of aesthetic tastes, and the dealer paid 
a mere song for the articles, reaping a big profit. But 
now the supply obtained in this way has been practi- 
cally exhausted. Now it is the fashion for rich Yankee 
people to have in their houses one or two apartments in. 
the old colonial style, with floor and walls of dark oak, 
massive rafters, huge fire-place, mahogany furniture, and 
an occasional spinning wheel. There are not nearly 
enough of these precious relies to go around, so it is a 
blessing that provision is made for reproducing them in- 
definitely at comparatively cheap rates. The most 
approved method of giving a floor or wall a look of old 
age is to scrub it at intervals with gallons of old ale. 
This produces a fine effect. Mahogany is generally 
used for the manufacture of antique pieces of furniture, 
In its natural state it is no darker than black walout, 
and, to make it of the proper hue, staining must be re- 
sorted to. If oak is wanted, it is rubbed with common 
shoe blacking, and the usual wax finish put on after- 
ward. This is warranted to add fifty years to the appar- ° 
ent history of a bureau or desk in one hour. For the 
inside works of said desk or bureau, pine is employed, 
and this is given the requisite look of antiquity by re- 
peatedly firing a shotgun loaded with nothing but pow- 
der, and plenty of it,,into the drawers and around them 
until the surfaces exposed are sufficiently discolored and 
all full of those curious indentations which ordinarily in- 
dicate age. ‘Another process is to wash the drawers, 
etc., with a coarse sponge dipped in powerful acid, 
which eats wood here and there, and effects the same 
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result. Brass fittings are manufactured in all the 
ancient designs that were ever used. In order to make 
them look dull and old, the moulds in which the brass 
is cast are rubbed and chipped somewhat, and in them 
a little gunpowder is placed and fired with a match. 
This occasions a discoloration, which seem to betoken 
the action of time’s gnawing teeth, and the same is war- 
ranted to last until the merchandise is sold, though not 
much longer, A special branch of the work has to do 
with clocks of the ancient upright pattern, which are 
copied in every detail from the really old one. Even 
the metal faces, with their curious numerals, are imi- 
tated, and the works of modern pattern are permitted to 
lie in a dusty corner and oxidize comfortably while the 
framework is in process of construction. There is 
nothing, the makers say, in the line of back number 
furniture that cannot be reproduced at a few days’ 
notice from brand new materials, and yet so like the 
old that no ordinary person could possibly tell the differ- 
ence.” 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS. 


SPEOIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRAOTIOAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERIOAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
March. 

Meat.—Beef, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, venison, 
sausage, veal. 

GAME AND PouLTRY.—Grouse, hare, pigeon, chicken, 
duck, turkey, goose, snipe. 

FisH.—Bass, cod, snipe, eels, curp, catfish, flounder, 
halibut, herring, lobsters, mackerel, mussels, oysters, 
perch, pike, rock-fish, salmon, smelt, whitefish, trout. 


VEGETABLES.—Artichokes, beans, carrots, celery, gar- 
lic, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, shallots, 
spinach, turnips, watercress. 


Frouits.—Apples, bananas, oranges. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 

Gumso Soup.—Cut up a large fowl or two small ones 
as if to fry, and break the bones, lay the pieces in a 
pot with just enough butter to brown them a little, 
when brown add a chopped onion, a slice of lean bacon, 
some parsley and enough water to make sufficient soup 
for four or five persons. Cook gently for five or six 
hours; about twenty minutes, before serving pound 
fine a heaping tablespoonful of sarsafras leaves, mix 
them well with a little of the soup, then add to the soup, 
season and serve. 


BEEFSTEAK AED OYSTER-PIE.—Beat a thin steak 
gently with a rolling-pin, cut it in pieces and season 
with pepper and salt. Line a baking-dish with not too 
rich pastry and put ina layer of meat, then a layer of 
oysters and so on, over the top layer pour the oyster 
juice with a little mace and a teaspoonful of catsup; 
cover with top crust and bake. Veal may be used in- 
stead of beef. 


Tomato SAUCE FOR MEaTs.—Quarter ten tomatoes 
and put them in a saucepan with a little parsley, thyme, 
four sliced onions, a clove and quarter of a pound of 
butter. Letthem cook not too hard, stirring occasionally, 
for three-quarters of an hour. Strain through a sieve, 
season with salt and pepper and serve, 


CARROT SALAD.—Scrape some very tender, rich-colored 
carrots and boil them briskly till tender, cut them in 
very thin slices and put them in a glass salad-bowl. 
Sprinkle with sifted loaf sugar and pour over them the 
juice of a large fresh lemon and a wine-glass of olive oil 
Garnish with very thin slices of onion and small lettuce 
leaves. 


CHEESE Fonpvu.—Heat one pint milk to boiling point, 
add to it a large tablespoonful of butter. Putin a bowl 
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a pint of not too rich minced cheese and one pint of 
bread crumbs, two well beaten eggs, half a nutmeg and 
one teaspoonful of salt. Pour over these ingredients 
the boiling milk and mix well; cover the bowl with a 
plate and let it stand on the back of the stove three or 
four hours to dissolve, stirring now and then, and tak- 
ing care that it does not cook. Half an hour before 
supper time butter a pie-dish and pour the mixture into 
it. Brown in a quick oven and_ send to table very hot. 
It is necessary for success that the cheese be quite 
smooth and all dissolved. ; 


Seymour Puppine.—Half a cupful of molasses, half 
a cupful of sweet milk, half a cupful raisins seeded and 
cut in halves, half a cupful of currants, half a cupful 
well chopped suet, half a teaspoonful of soda, one egg, 
one and a half cupfuis of Graham flour, spice and salt 
to taste. (One teaspoonful grated nutmeg and one of 
allspice, has been found very nice.) Boil or steam two 
and a half or three hours serve with hard sauce flavored 
with brandy. 


COMBINATION BREAD.—One pint each of sifted yellow 
meal and rye flour; pour in a pint of boiling milk and 
let it stand until cold. Sift together a pint of wheat 
flour, a tablespoonful of Horsford’s baking powder, a 
full teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of sugar. Mix 
these with the meal mixture, add an ounce of creamed 
butter, and cold water und milk enough to make a stiff 
batter or dough; shape quickly into loaves, put these 
in hot, buttered tins and bake an hour; the first half 
hour, keep the loaves covered. 


BLOOKER’S COCOA. 


A LITTLE COMPARISON OF THE ADVERTISED ADVANTAGES 
AND THE REALITY, 


Somewhat astonished by the claims made in the 
newspaper advertisements of Blooker’s cocoa, we in- 
vested 55 cents at a grocery store and purchased a half 
pound tin. The package was wrapped in paper marked 
Blooker’s Dutch Cocoa. Within was a tin box labelled 
and wrapped; around this a printed circular which 
after mentioning the nutritious quality of the beans of 
the cocoa plant, speaks of the “great difficulty hereto- 
fore found in endeavoring 1o separate the indigestible 
properties of the cocoa bean from its nutritious parts. 
It remained for us after years of careful research to in- 
vent a practical method of effecting this separation on a 
large scale.” Then follows this paragraph : ( 

‘‘The most expensive but the cheapest! This bold 
assertion may sound contradictory at first, but is capable 
of proof; we affirm that we do not desire to compete 
with any other so-called cocoa, which in reality how- 
ever is, in many cases, but spurious adulteration, a 
compound of the cocoa-bean in its most indigestible 
crude form with starch, arrowroot, sugar, etc. Yes! 
We boldly admit that our cocoa is the most expensive 
cocoa sold to the public, but then it is the only gen- 
nine article produced and we guarantee it to be.” 

This cocoa is sold at retail at $1 per pound and 55 
cents per half-pound tin. The half-pound tin with its 
wrappings weighs 1194 ounces. On the label around the 
box are the following ‘‘ Directions for use; Puta spoon- 
ful of granulated sugar into your cup, add a spoonful of 
cocoa; mix them well-dry, then pour on boiling water 
(or boiling milk) and stir well, you have then a cup of 
this unrivalled cocoa ready.”’ The half-pound tin opened 
contained exactly eight ounces net. This made twenty- 
eight heaping teaspoonfuls or forty-five teaspoons even 
full. It is advertised to make 75 cups of cocoa. Tak- 
ing an ordinary teacup and mixing Blooker’s cocoa and 
granulated sugar, a spoonful of each, dry, according to 
directions, then pouring on boiling half milk and half 
water, we naturally expected to pet what the advertise- 
ment promised, “‘a cup of this unrivalled cocoa,” but, 
alas! we had not understood the word ‘‘ unrivalled” in 
the right sense. It was unrivalled slop, for the taste 
could not be well compared to anything else than hot 


good American cocoa. It wonld have been taken with — 
perfect impunity by the worst dyspeptic more confi- — 
dently even than Epp’s or Alkethrenta, because it con- — 
tained little more than a faint suggestion of cocoa and 
bore the strongest resemblaece to dishwater. It is quite 
possible that by taking two or three times the quantity 
of this Blooker’s Cocoa that we took we might have 
obtained a cup of something that would taste like 
cocoa, but that is not what the directions said. Perhaps 
the directions meant a tablespoonful, but in that case it 
would make this cocoa the most expensive cocoa in 
the world, because the half-pound tin contained only 
twelve tablespoonfuls. As we have shown ina pre- 
vious number that there are American cocoas in the 


market, known to be strictly pure and made of only the 
finest cocoanibs, without the addition of any worthless 
shells, injurious alkalis or other adulterations which are 
sold at fifty cents a pound, we can see no reason why 
consumers should pay one dollar a pound for an inferior 
article on the pretence that it is, though the dearest in 
price, really the cheapest. The American cocoas, like 
Baker’s, would be infinitely cheaper at one dollar a 
pound than Blooker’s at fifty cents. Another thing 
may be added here that it is an open secret that all these — 
so-called Dutch cocoas are manufactured on a formula — 
which the inventor offered for sale to the manufacturers 
in this country, claiming for his process the question- 
able advantage that by its use the mannfacturer could 
use inferior cocoa beans and their taste would be com- 
pletely masked by the process of manufacture. Our 
American manufacturers were at least too shrewd to in- 
vest in such clap-trap, leaving it for their Dutch com- 
petitors to manufacture goods in such dubious ways 
and trusting the success of their sales to specious ad- 
vertising. So far the success of the Dutch cocoas not- 
withstanding this voluminous and romancing advertising, 
has not been very striking and American manufacturers 
hold their own. 
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A QLOCK WITH STRANGE POSSIBILITIES, ATTRIBUTED TO 
EDISON. 


Thomas Edison, the phenomenal inventor, has reached 
a critical stage in his career, and it would be a strange 
criticism of faith, if his latest invention should make 
him positively abhorrent to the growing generation. 
Over in his laboratory at Llewellyn park is this inven- 
tion. It has been tried and found perfect, and it is a 
phonographie clock, which, instead of chiming the 
hours, calls them out at every quarter in a voice full of — 
clearness. It may be fitted with any set to suit the 
purposes for which it may be intended. To a reporter 
it was exhibited yesterday. The inventor was cheery 
and playful, as he always is. ‘‘ The clock,’ said he, “is 
an improvement, and if it were only in the market now 
it might save your reporter a great deal of worriment. 
For instance say, you are at a political meeting with a 
dozen speakers carded, They are to have a half hour. 
You know what a fiction thatis. But now, if youhad — 
a clock like this, see how it would work,” and here Mr. 
Edison placed a set within it. He pointed the hand to — 
the quarter of an hour, and a voice came ringing out: 
‘This speaker is half through.” At the half hour the — 
clock blurted out: ‘‘The audience will please not en- 
core. The gentleman now gives way to another.” — 
“The only fear I have,” continued Mr. Edison, “‘is that 
the young unmarried folks may not relishit. Youare — 
married? No? Well, I don’t give this out as a bribe, — 
but when you get entangled in the preliminaries come 
to me and I will give you one that you may present to 
the family into which you may aspire to be admitted, — 
It will be @ fibber. I’m a little in doubt about the pop-— 
ularity of the parlor clock with the younger people.” — 
Mr. Edison has good cause to fear. A more tantalizing 
ornament to a pair of ardent lovers than a matrimonial — 
parlor phonographic clock cannot be imagined. Fancy, i 


two hearts beating as one, startled by a voice from the 
mantel: ‘Good night, a fond good night, In another 
hour it will be midnight.” Then dolefully at a quarter 
‘past and each succeeding quarter comes out in its hoarse 
eroakings, until 11.55, when it blurts out: . ‘“ In five 
minutes more it will be to-morrow,” and every ten min- 
utes subsequently the air is filled with its maudlins, 
such as: “Ah! how still the hour.” “Mabel, I am 
watching thee, ha, ha!” ‘ Methinks I hear the spirit 
of thy mamma upon the stairs.” ‘Please, don’t heed 
me; it is my misfortune that I must warn you that the 
hour is half past twelve.” ‘Did I hear you ask me-to 
get that hat?” ‘“ Will you kindly remember me in your 
prayers?” “Took out! I hear a foot-step. Ha, ha! 
I was only fooling thee. I’ll soon have to call father 
to go to his office.” And so the clock jabbers on most 
exasperatingly. Of course the words are set to suit the, 
circumstances. If the wooer be a favored person of 
course the language will be different, the tone of the 
clock will be sweet and shivering, and the words coy 
and captivating. — Press, 


More TRUFFLES.—A new truffle field of wide extent 
is said to have been discovered near Mussorie, India, 
and epicures abroad are letting their mouths water in 
anticipation of a more abundant supply of the delicacy 
hereafter. 


AFRICAN Ivory.—One of the possible results of the 
development of Africa will be the increase in the supply 
of ivory. The annual slaughter of the elephant on that 
continent at present reaches 65,000. The ivory product 
is worth $850,000. se 8 


ELEOTRIC STatistics.—Mr. A.J. De Camp, of Phila- 
delphia, has circulated a petition asking Congress to ap- 
propriate the small sum of $50,000 for the purpose of 
investigating electric lighting, not only with a view of 
ascertaining the figures that represent its growth, but 
especially with the object of inquiring into the casualties 
that have resulted from the use of electric currents, and 
as compared with casualties from other agents employed 
for similar purposes. This is a timely appeal, 
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_ for instance, a Sunday evening in a cozy parlor with 


ALPINE Ratbway.—French engineers are planning 
for an attack upon that hitherto virgin peak of the 
Alps, the Jungfrau. They propose to continue the 
present line of railroad from Interlaken to Lauterbrun- 
nen as far as Stockelberg, at the foot of the Jungfrau, 
and thence to mount up by a succession of slanting 
cable roads, forming a zigzag, to a height of some twelve 
thousand feet, landing nearly at the summit of the 
mountain. 


Sourn Arrican GoLp.—Notwithstanding all the pre- 


dictions of wonderful richness, the Transvaal gold fields 
did not make sucha remarkable showing last year, The 
whole of South Africa only produced $8,000,000 ; and 
instead of there being 2,000 stamps dropping with a 
monthly product of 75,000 ounces, theré are only 35 
mills with 900 stamps, and far less than that many 
ounces per month. 


GreaseD Logs.—In default of snow the Northern 
Pennsylvania lumbermen have covered the log ‘* slides ” 
with crude petroleum. It works fairly well. 


Users or MICA,—Mica is now being used as an elec- 
trical insulator, while preparations of it are said to 
form an excellent lubricant for machinery, so that the 
field of use for this material—hitherto chiefly used for 
stove doors—is rapidly extending. 


ELEctRiIc Liguting.—Whipple’s electrical report for 
January shows that the total number of central electric 
light stations in the United States is 1,265. The total 
number of gas companies is 981, and of these 237 ope- 
rate electric light plants in conjunction with their gas 
business. 


Wak Your Horses.—The Brooklyn Bridge is, per- 
haps, the only suspension bridge in the world over 
which horses are allowed to trot. There is an old 
theory that the trotting of a horse, or even of a dog, or 
the sound of music, or the measured tread of soldiers 
marching, will cause dangerous oscillation, and weaken, 
if not destroy, the strongest bridge. 


InconsisTeNcy.—Some men will get: up out of bed at 
night in the coldest winter weather to go to a fire, 
who cannot be induced to get up at 7 o’clock to start 
one in the kitchen stove.-—Somevville Journal. 
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TELEPHONES.—More than 170,000 miles of telephone 
wire are in operation in the United States, over which 
1,025,000 messages are sent daily. 


Soup AnD Coups.—One of the most successful reme- 
dies in influenza has been found in hot soup, strongly 
seasoned with capsicum, a teacupful to be taken every 
two hours, Any kind of soup will answer better than 
beef tea. 
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Each instrument securely packed 
in a wooden box. 


FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY) 
or SEND $2.50 TO 


THE STANDARD THERMOMETER C0, 


413 TELEPHONE BUILDING, 18 CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SCOTT'S 


° PURE COD LIVER OIL v= 
HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA. 
THE STANDARD EMULSION OF COD LIVER OIL THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A BEAUTIFUL CREAMY MIXTURE—ALMOST AS PALATABLE AS MILK 


Having much greater remedial power than the crude Cod Liver Oil, without any of its nauseating effects. 


Its PALATABLENESS, EASE OF DIGESTION, and lon 


as well as its reliable therapeutic effect, has given 


ceives their unqualified’ endorsement 


Possessing as it does the tonic and stimulating properties of the 
with the strengthening and fattening qualities of the Cod Liver Oil 


DISEASES, ANAEMIA. or 


equalled by any single or combined remedy in existence. 
fatten and grow strong on this palatable Emulsion, 


and support. 


g tolerance by most sensitive stomachs 
it special favor with the medical Profession, and re- 


Hypophosphites in combination 


—gives it a remedial value in WASTING 
IMPOVERISHED BLOOD, EMACIATION and CONSUMPTION—un- 


The rapidity with which delicate children 
is very remarkable, 
Samples will be sent free except express charges to any wishing to try this preparation. 


For sale by all druggists. 


SCOTT & BOWNF, New York. 
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Horsford’s Acid. 
Phosphate. 


A most excellent and 
agreeable tonic and appe- 
tizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain 
and body, imparts renewed 
energy and vitality, and 
enlivens the functions. 


Dr. H. K. Clarke, Geneva, N. 
VY. says: 

“It has proved of great value 
for its tonic and revivifying in- 
fluence.”’ 

Dr. J.H. Stedman, West Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., says: 

“ Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE, 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imi- 
tations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word “Horsford’s” is 
PRINTED on the label. All others are spurious, 
Never sold in bulk. 
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tion between retention of uric acid in the blood and a 
state of mental despondency. When uric acid is pre- 


sent in excess, depression of the mind and irritability of 


temper are marked, but give place to a feeling of men- 
tal buoyancy when the excess is gotten rid of.—New 
Remedies. 


— — 


By Ratt To Evrope.—The Russian Government, it } 


is said, will begin next spring to build its 4,500 mile 
railroad across Siberia. It is a big undertaking, and the 
estimated cost is $220,000,000. Thisis an age when 
the cost of any project, however, enormous it may be, 
provided it gives promise of a reasonable profit, is no 
longer considered an obstacle., 


GENUINE DramMonps.—The following is a very simple 
test to tell whether a diamond is genuine or not. Place 
asmall dot on a paper, then examine the dot through 
the diamond. If there appears but one dot upon the pa- 
per the stone is genuine, but if there appears more 
than one, or the dot is expanded or diffused, the stone 
is an imitation. 


FLorma ORANGES.—There are in Florida about 10,- 
000 orange growers. The acreage is 100,000, and the 
capital invested is from _ $60,000,000 to $75,000,000. 
Three seasons ago there were produced 1,250,000, boxes, 
two seasons ago 2,100,000, and last season about 2,500, 
000 boxes. It is estimated that the crop of 1890 will be 
over 4,000,000 boxes. This of course, has had a marked 
effect on the orange trade of the United States, and its 
influence is shown in the steady decrease in foreign 
oranges brought to our market. In 1887 there were im- 
ported 1,620,000 boxes and 127,000 cases of foreign 
oranges; in 1888 the total was 1,150,000 boxes and 
154,000 cases; in 1889 it was 1,100,000 boxes and 180- 
000 cases. 


BananA Fiprs,—Attention is being again directed to 
the utilizing of the banana. From the stalk.and leaf 
of this plant, it is stated, a beautiful silken fibre can be 
obtained, which, when manufactured into dress goods, 
closely resembles Irish poplin. When suitable machin- 
ery for decorticating it is found, it is thought this fibre 
will command large commercial attention for the manu- 
facture of textile goods, as well as for paper and other 
purposes. 


Uses or SAwpust.—Sawdust is becoming a valuable 
commodity in the Hust, andin New York $5,000,000 an- 
nually represents the sale of that article. It is used for 
packing of all kinds, by plumbers for covering of pipes, 
for stuffing of dolls and deadening of floors, and for cov- 
ering the same in hotels, shops and saloons. And last, 
and probably the greatest factor in its consumption, is 
its use to assist in the sweeping of floors. 


NocturnaL ARTILLERY.—The big guns turned out by 
the English arsenals are now fitted up with a device to 
facilitate firing at night. The ordinary sights are illum- 
inated by a small incandescent lamp, the rays from which, 


passing through a lens, are converged, so that only a 
‘| minute point or line of sight, just sufficient to distinguish 


the sight, is obtained. By means of an adjustable resist- 
ance the light can be modulated to suit the degree or 
darkness of the night or the eye of the observer. 

New Lire-Saving APPLIANCE.—An act has been 
passed in the English parliament under which every 
ship and steamer going to sea must be provided with 
sufficient boats, or with life-saving rafis, to accom— 
modate every person on board, crew or passengers. A 
London firm has opportunely patented a raft which 
may be folded up so that it shall take up no more room 
upon a ship’s deck than does an ordinary life-boat, and 
which may, in fact, be made a check for the reception 
of the life-boat, and both boat and raft by an ingeruous, 
but really simple contrivance, may be-put overboard 
by the same set of davits, and the raft follows the boat so 
quickly that the two are sent afloat within a couple of 
minutes of each other. é 


BUSINESS NOTES, 


FOR SEASICKNESS 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Dr. Price, of the-White 
Star 8. S. Germanic, says: ‘‘I have prescribed it in my 
practice among the passengers traveling to and from 
Europe, in this steamer, and the result has satisfied me 


that if taken in time, it will, in a great many cases’ 


prevent seasickness.” It is also a healthful tonie, Used 
in place_of lenions or lime juice it will hirmonize with 
such stimulants as are necessary to take. 


Unio Acip.—Dr, Haig believes that there is a rela- 
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Imitation GoLtp.—An Englishman thas invented a e 
| metal that can hardly be distinguished from gold. It is 


like the precious metal in all its best points, can be 


| hammered and drawn equally well, and presents a good 
It is not a compound that gains its 


wearing surface, 
gold color from the action of a chemical. The inventor 
has placed samples of his discovery on the market and 
expects to begin its manufacture soon. It can be made 
for 60 cents a pound,’and may be used extensively in 
the manufacture of cheap jewelry. pit 
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from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Hh 7s Absolutely Pure — 
= and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of © 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 
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Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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CONGRESS AND ADULTERATION. 


So much has been written and said about the impor- 
tance of national interference with the adulteration evil 
that the readers of the AMERICAN ANALYsT will doubt- 
less be interested in learning precisely what legislation 
in the subject is pending before Congress, Through the 
courtesy of the Hon. Amos J. Cummings, Member of 
Congress from the ninth district of this State, we 
are in receipt ofall the bills in regard to food adultera- 
tion that have been introduced during the fifty-first Con- 
gress, and we present herewith an abstract of their char- 
acter and leading provisions. On December 18th last, 
Mr. Conger of Iowa introduced a bill ‘ defining ‘ lard,’ 
also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufac- 
ture, sale, importation and exportation of compound 
lard.” This bill defines lard “ to mean the food product 
usually known as lard, and which is made exclusively 
from the fresh fat of slaughtered swine.” Any imita- 
tion or substitute therefor is “compound lard,” and the 
manufacturers of the latter are to pay to the Commis- 
sioner of Inland Revenue $100 license fee, while the 
dealers in the article are to be taxed from five to twenty- 
five dollars per annum, according to the extent of their 
sales. On the same date Mr. Butterworth of Ohio, in- 


troduced a bill ‘‘to regulate the manufacture and sale 
of counterfeit or compound lard.” In this bill the com- 
pound article is designated ‘‘lardine,”’ and the license 
fee for its manufacture is $500, while the dealers in it 
are to be taxed from $25 to $350 per annum, On Feb- 
ruary 18th, Mr. McClammy of North Carolina intro- 
duced a bill ‘‘ defining ‘lard;’ also imposing a tax upon 
and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and 
exportation thereof.” This bill goes further into details 
in its classification than those above referred to, and re- 
quires 2 license fee of $100 to manufacture and a tax 
of from $5 to $25 for dealing in lard of whatever de- 
nomination. Its provisions do not seem to have precisely 
suited its sponsor’s constituents, for we find him just 
one week later, February 24th, introducing another bill 
identical with the one just described in title and general 
character, but with some slight alterations in the mat- 
ter of penalties for violators of the law. We will dis- 
cuss the particular merits of these four lard bills at 
greater length at an early date. In respect to general 
food adulteration two measures have been introduced 
in the House of Representatives, one on December 18th, 
by Mr. McComas of Maryland, and the other on Feb- 
ruary 11th, by Mr. Lehlbach of New Jersey. The first 
of them will be found in full in another portion of this 
issue. That fathered by Mr. Lehlbach we are compelled 
to defer until next week. In regard to Mr. McComas’s 
measure it will be observed that many of its features 
compare closely with the provisions of one or two other 
bills that have been heretofore prepared ostensibly to 
the same end. The bill prepared by the National Food 
Commissioners Association at Cleveland last November 
was almost identical with this one excepting that the 
former provided for the establishment of a National 
Bureau of Adulteration, while the one now under con- 
sideration confers the management of the whole subject 
to the National Board of Health, an alteration that 
commends itself on the score of simplicity and economy 
of administration. The important feature of the Cleve- 
land measure is practically retained which excludes 
from the category of adulteration, in the language of the 
new bill, ‘‘ mixtures or compounds recognized as ordinary 
articles of food, provided that the same are not injurious 
to health and that the articles are distinctly labeled as 
amixture, stating the components of the mixture.” 
That. passage is the keynote of the whole reform to be 
hoped for in the adoption of the McComas’s bill, and it 
marks a step far in advance of the numerous schemes 
that have been projected upon Congress in past times by 
interested parties, whose special aim was concealment 
rather than publication of the ingredients of food com- 
pounds. There are many such compounds that are not 
only nnocuous but preferable to the simple elements of 
which they are composed. If, however, the public are 
to he solicited to purchase compounds they should be 
notified of the fact, and be informed of the precise 
character of the goods placed before them. The manu- 
facturers and dealers in such commodities would then at 
least be exonerated from all possible charge of imposi- 
tion. The evil of adulteration, furthermore would be so 


far checked that its ultimate suppression would thence- 
forward devolve upon supplementary legislation by the 
several States for the enforcement of similar restrictive 
measures within their respective borders. The action 
of Congress in the premises is of course limited to the 
regulation of inter-state traffic, and to the transportation 
of food commodities into or from the Territories, or their 
importation from foreign countries. It is to be hoped 
the importance of the subject will be so earnestly im- 
pressed upon our national Jaw-makers as to secure pas- 
sage of the bill we have been briefly considering, or of 
some equally judicious measure during the term of the 
present Congress. It is needed peremptorily, and 


promptly. 


HORSE FLESH FOR FOOD. 


The working classes in London are reported to be 
much excited over the recent discovery there that the 
sausagemakers there have been selling horsemeat 
chopped up in sausages, and that this meat has been 
obtained from worn out horses, and therefore is tough 
and stringy. London sausage venders are called pork 
butchers, and some of these have felt compelled to put 
up placards in their shops guaranteeing that the saus- 
ages they sell are not made of horsemeat. The dis- 
covery that horsemeat is extensively sold in London 
was accidentally made. A man having bought two worn 
out omnibus horses was accused by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals of buying disabled 
hacks and putting them to work. In his defénse he 
proved that he bought them to slaughter. As there are 
over 25,000 work horses employed in London, an outlet 
more profitable than the skinners had to be found for 
those that were worn out, and the example of Germany 
readily pointed to the way. This meat being much 
cheaper than beef soon came into extensive use in the 
British metropolis, though not under its true name. 
Horsemeat cannot be passed off for beef because of its 
dark color and sweetish taste. It is of a reddish 
brown color varying according to the age of the ani- 
mal toa dark brown in older horses, the muscles are 
smaller and thinner than in beef, it is more shiny and 
is not mixed with fatty tissue. When exposed to the 
air horsemeat becomes still darker and even black on 
the surface. The fat is of a brownish yellow shade 
and melts at a lower temperature than beef suet, The 
marrow in the bones is of a waxy color, soft and semi- 
liquid but hardens on exposure. The meat has the 
same sweetish taste as the beef of the cow. The use 
of horsemeat for food is allowed by law and carefully 
regulated in Germany. In Berlin about 10,000 horses 
are slaughtered for food every year and many people 
there never purchase any other kind of meat, because 
they cannot afford it. Those butchers who sell horse- 
meat are not allowed to sell any other kind of meat 
and must have the words fRoss-Schlachter (Horse- 
Butcher) as a sign prominently affixed to their prem- 
ises. Of course, though the police and sanitary inspec- 
tion be ever so strict, there is nothing to prevent a 
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ROCK CANDY. 


Dissolved in Rye Whiskey, (5 lbs. Rock Candy in 1 
gallon Whiskey), cures Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 

Read ‘‘ A Lecture in a Horse Car,” published in the 
New York Sun, Containing an account of the celebrated 
ease of the Hon. Ellis B. Schnable, who, while in the 
last stages of consumption, was entirely cured by the 
liberal use of Rcck Candy and Rye Whiskey. 

D. & P. Rock Candy in 5-lb. boxes is sold by leading 
confectioners, druggists, grocers and wine merchants. 
“Not genuine unless the letters D. & P. are on the 
label. Full directions in every box. Send for recipe. 


DRYDEN & PALMER, 


19 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK. 


restaurant-keeper from using horsemeat in his ragouts 
and hashed meats, he cannot even if so disposed sell it 
for roast beef. All horses which are to be slaughtered 
for food are killed in one abbattoir which is kept under 
' strict surveillance, and such horses are carefully in- 
spected by a veterinary surgeon’ before being killed and 
the meat is again examined microscopically by compet- 
ent men. The horses slaughtered are nearly all worn 
out work horses and cost from ten to twenty dollars 
each. The hide is used for tanning, the blood to make 
albumen, the hoofs and bones for glue and any con- 
demned meat is fed to the animals at the Zoologica) 
Gardens. » Let us hope that it will be many years before 
our American workingmen will be compelled by low 
wages to feed on horseflesh as the German workmen 
of Berlin are to-day and as the English workmen ae 
likely to be; and when the conditions of the workman 
and labor in the United States and Europe are com- 
parcd let us’ask ourselves how we would like to be 
compelled to subsist on the flesh of worn out car horses 
before we do anything to cheapen American labor. 
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AN ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY. 


The ANALYST PUBLISHING CoMPANY has added an- 
other enterprise to its already extensive business. It is 
the publication of a carefully compiled Directory of all 
the Architects in the U:ited States. The names and 
addresses of these are arranged according to States and 
post-offices and also alphabetically. This classification 
38 for the benefit of those who wish to reach architects 
by circuiar or letter. The convenience of the archi- 
tects is provided for by the compilation of a classified 
directory of the numerous manufacturers and dealers 
in articles which are used in the various branches of 
the building trades. Of course this is not the first 
lime that such a work has been compiled, but it was 
believed that on the principle that anything worth 
doing at all was worth well doing, a correct and 
exhaustive directory of this kind would be useful and 
acceptable to many, and therefore in this undertaking 
‘the greatest care has been taken and no amount of 
dabor spared to make it a reliable work. This has 
been fully appreciated by the business community who 
have liberally patronized the advertising pages and ex- 
tensively subscribed for the work which is expected 
from the press this week. 
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ELECTRIC ALARM CLOCK.—Among the recent applica- 
tions of electricity to household use, is an electric alarm 
clock which most effectually calls attention to the hour 
at which it is set. A small lamp also throws a light 
upon the face of the clock, when a button which is fixed 
by the side of the bed is pressed, so that the time can 
be ascertained without the necessity of getting out of 
ved and the consequent imperilling of that most inestim- 
-able boon, the morning nap. 


A NATIONAL ADULTERATION LAW. 


FULL TEXT OF A BILL INTRODUCED 1N CONGRESS, DEO. 18, 
1889, BY REPRESENTATIVE MCCOMAS. 
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To prevent the adulteration of food or drugs. Be it 


enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the. 


United States of Americain Congress assembled, That no 
person or corporation shall knowingly transport, or cause 
to be transported, from the State, District, or Terrritory 
in which he resides or does business, into any other 
State or Territory, or from any foreign country, or other 
State or Territory into the State or Territory in which 
he resides or does business, for sale or barter, or to 
be off: red for sale or barter, any article of food or drugs 
adulterated within the meaning of this act; and any 
person violating the above provision shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, 
sha)l be fined nof more than fifty dollars for each offense. 

Sec. 2, That no person shall, within the District of Co- 
lumbia or in any of the Territories, or in any fort, arsenal, 
dock yard, or reservation, or other place under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, manufacture, offer for sale, or 
sell any articles of food or drugs which is adulterated 
within the meaning of this act; and any person violating 
this provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding fifty dollars, 

Sec. 3. That if on examination of any article of food 
or drugs imported from any foreign country it is found 
to be adulterated within the meaning of this act, a return 
to that effect shall be made upon the invoice, and 
articles so noted shall not be permitted to pass the eus- 
tom-house or be delivered to the consignees, unless on 
re-examination, as provided for in this act, it shall be 
found that the said articles are not adulterated. 


Sno. 4, That the-owner or consignee shall have the | 


privilege of calling, at his own expense, for a re-examina- 
tiin; and on depositing with the collector of customs 
such sum as he may deem sufficient to defray such ex- 
pense, it shall be the duty of the collector of customs to 
procure a certificate, under oath, from a public analyst, 
of a careful analysis of the articles in question; and in 
case the report by certificate of the analyst shall declare 
the report of the officer who examined the goods to be 
erroneous, and the said articles to be unadulterated, the 
said articles shall be returned to the owner or consignee, 
and passed without reservation on payment of the duties, 
if any ; but in case the officer’s return shall be sustained 
by the analyst, the said articles shall remain in charge of 
the collector of customs, to be disposed of in accordance 
with regulations to be prepared by the National Board of 
Health and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury : 

Provided, That the owner or consignee, on payment of 
charges of storage and other expenses necessarily in- 
curred by the United States, and on giving bond; with 
sureties satisfactory to the collector, agreeing to remove 
said articles from the United States, shall have the priv- 
ilege of re-exporting them at any time within the period 
of six months after the date of the report of the inspector 
or publi¢ analyst, ; 

Sxc. 5. That in order to carry into effect the provisions 
of this act the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby auth- 
orized to appoint, from names submitted to him for that 
purpose by the National Board of Health, one or more 
suitably qualified persons as special inspectors and as 
public analysts for adulterated food and drugs at such 
ports of entry as the Secretary of the Treasury may deem 
expedient; and it shall be the duty of the National Board 
of Health to prepare instructions governing the work of 
such inspectors and analysts, which, when approved by 


the Secretary of the Treasury, shall govern their action, | 


and that of collectors of customs, in preventing importa- 
tion from foreign countries of food or drugs adulterated 
within the meaning of this act, 

_ Seo. 6. That the National Board of Health shall make 
or cause to be made, examinations of specimens of food 
and drugs collected under its direction iu various parts 
of the country, and shall publish in its weekly bulletin 


the results of such analyses. If it shall appear from 


-| such examination that any of the proyisious of this act : 
have been violated, the secretary of the Board shall at_ 


once report the facts to the proper United States district 
attorney, with a copy of the results of the analyses, duly 
authenticated by the analyst under oath. 

Sec. 7. That itshall be the duty of every district attor- 
ney to whom the secretary of the National Board’ of 
Health or any collector of customs shall report any viola- 
tion of this act to cause proper proceedings to be com- 
menced and prosecuted without delay for the fines and 
penalties in such case provided, unless, upon inquiry and 
examination, he shall decide that such proceedings can 
not probably be sustained, in which case he shall report 
the facts to the National Board of Health. And for the 
expenses incurred and services rendered inall such cises 
the district attorney shall receive and be paid from the 
Treasury such sum as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall deem just and reasonable, upon the certificat> of the 
judge before whom such cases are tried or disposed of. 

Src. 8. That an article shall be deemed to be adulter- 
ated within the meaning of this act— - 

a. In the case of drugs: 

First. If when sold under or by a name recognized in 
the United States Pharmacopoeia it differs from the 
standard of strength, quality, or purity laid down 
therein. 

Second. If when sold under or by a name not recog- 
nized in the United States Pharmacopeeia, but which 
is found in some other pharmacopceia or other standard 
work on materia medica, it differs materially from the 
standard of strength, quality, or purity laid down in 
such work, 


Third. If its strength or purity fall below the pro- — 


fessed standard under which it is sold. 
bd. In the ease of food or drink: oY 

First. If any substance or substances has or have 
been mixed with it so as to reduce or lower or in- 
juriously affect its quality or strength. 5 

Second. If any inferior or cheaper substance or sub- 
stances have been substituted wholly or in part for the 
article, 

Third. If any valuable constituent of the article has 
been wholly or in part abstracted fi 

Fourth. If it be an imitation of or be sold under the 
name of another article. 


Fifih. If it consist wholly or in part of a diseased or 
decomposed, or putrid or rotten, animal or vegetable 


substance, whether manufactured or not, or, in the case 
of milk, if it is the product of a diseased @nimal. 

Stauth. If it be colored or coated, or polished, or pow- 
dered, whereby damage is concealed, .or it is made to 
appear better than it really is, or of greater value. : 

Seventh, If it contain any-added poisonous ingredient, 
or any ingredient which may render such article in- 
jurious to the health of a person consuming it : : 

Provided, That the National Board of Health may, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, from 
time to time declare certain articles or preparations to 
be exempt from the provisions of this act. ; 

And provided further, That the provisions of this act 
shall not apply to mixtures or compounds recognized 
as ordinary articles of food, provided that the same are 
not injurious to health, and that the articles are dis- 
tinetly labeled as a mixture, stating the components of 
the mixture. - eee 

Src. 9. That it shall be the duty of the National Board 
of Health to prepare and publish from time to time lists 
of the articles, mixtures, or compounds declared to be 
exempt from the provisions of this act in accordance 
with the preceding section. The National Board of 
Health shall also, from time to time, fix the limits of 
variability permissible in any article of food, drug, or 
compound the standard of which is not established by 
any national pharmacopceia.. : fea, 

Sec. 10. That the term “food” as used in this act 
shall include every article used for food or drink by 


man, The term “drug” as used in this act shall in- 


clude all medicines for internal or external use. 
ake eed y reas ot 
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sea near the Italian shores. 
the form of pebbles, having been rounded by the action 


Sec. 11. That all the regulations and declarations of 

the National Board of Health made under this act from 
time to time, and promulgated, shall be printed in the 
Statutes at Large. 
_ Sec. 12. That it shall be unlawful to import into the 
United States any adulterated or unwholesome food, or 
yinous, spirituous, or malt liquors adulterated or mixed 
with any poisonous or noxious chemical drug or other 
ingredient injurious to health. Any person who shall 
import into the United States any such adulterated food 
or drink, knowing or having reason to believe the same 
to be adulterated, being the agent, or the agent of the 
owner, or the consignor or consignee of the owner, or 
in privity with them, assisting in such unlawful act, shall 
b: deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and liable to prose- 
eution therefor in the District Court of the United States 
for the district into which such property is imported ; 
and on conviction such person shall be fined in a sum 
not exceeding one thousand dollars for each separate 
shipment, and may be imprisoned by the court for a 
term not exceeding one year, or both, at the discretion 
of the court. 

Sec. 13. That any article designed for consumption 
as human food or drink, and any other article of the 
classes or description mentioned in this act, which shall 
be imported into the United States contrary to its pro- 
visions, shall be forfeited to the United States, and shall 
be proceeded against under the provisions of chapter 
eighteen of title thirteen of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States; and such imported property so declared 
forfeited may be destroyed or returned to the importer 

for exportation from the United States, after the pay- 
ment of all costs and expenses, under such regulation 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe ; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury may cause such imported 
articles to be inspected or examined in order to ascer- 
tain whether the same have been so unlawfully im- 
ported. 

Sze. 14, That whenever the President is satisfied that 
there is good reason to believe that any importation is 
being made, or is about to be made, into the United 
States, from any foreign country, of any article used for 
human food or drink that is adulterated to an extent 
dangerous to the health or welfare of the people of the 
United States, or any of them, he may issue his procla- 
mation suspending the importation of such article from 
such country for such period of time as he may think 
necessary to prevent such importation; and during said 
period it shall be unlawful to import into the United 
States from the countries designated in the proclamation 
of the President any of the articles the importation of 
which is so suspended. 

- §zc. 15. That this act shall take effect ninety days 
after it shall have become a law. 
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PUMICE STONE. 


ITS CHIEF SUPPLY OBTAINED FROM AN ISLAND IN THE 
TYRRHENIAN SEA, 


We often hear it remarked, and particularly after an 
eruption of a voleano, that pumice stone ought then to 
be plentiful and cheap, as quantities must have been 
ejected during the volcanic disturbance. As a matter 
of fact, however, none of the white stone in general use 
is obtained from active volcanoes. It is true that Vesu- 
yius has ejected pumice stone, for at the time when 
Pompeii was destroyed large quantities fell over the 
doomed city, but that pumice appears to have been only 
of diminutive size, and-is gray in color, and of the 
same inferior character as that found to the north of 
Naples. It is also probable that volcanoes situated in 
the Southern Seas emit pumice, for accounts are pub- 
lished now and again of vessels sailing through quant- 
ities stretching for miles upon the surface of the water. 
This, presumedly, is similar to that taken from the 
Tt is smallin size, and in 
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of the water. As already stated, we are not indebted to 
ejections from volcanoes for our supply of stone, It is 
to actual deposits of the article discovered in one or two 
quarters of the globe, the best of which is at present to 
be found in the island of Lipari, situated in the Tyrrhen- 
ian sea. The island is of no general interest, and is 
scarcely visited at all by any but Italians engaged in 
trading in its productions, such as currents, capers, wine 
and pumice, It is mountainous in character, and con- 
sists of tuffs and lavas, and of highly siliceous volcanic 
products. The district where the stone is found is 
called Campo Bianco or Monte Petalo (1,500 feet above 
the level of the sea.) It isan interesting ride there 
upwards from the town. The views obtained of land 
and sea during the ascent are very fine, and the effect pro- 
duced by the first sight of the pumice deposit curious, 
for after riding a considerable distance, partly along 
precipitous paths, sufficiently dangerous to be interest- 
ing, and partly through vineyards and over grassy plains, 
one almost suddenly comes upon a seemingly snow-clad, 
narrow valley, enclosed by hills also quite white, and 
the whole glaringly brizht on a sunny day, such as can 
be ‘ experienced in this latitude. Into these hills 
workmen are ceaselessly digging deep burrows, work- 
ing within by candle light. In their, excavations they 
come across many lumps of pumice stone, which are 
placed in baskets, ete., subsequently being conveyed along 
the valley to the sea-shore, where small boats are 
loided and sailed tothe seaport near by, where the 
stone is sorted, packed and shipped to distant parts 
either via Messina or Leghorn. Some years ago it was 
almost the general custom to send the stones loose in the 
vessels to the Leghorn merchants, who sorted and 
packed it for shipment. This custom, however, has been 
altered, and by getting the stone sortedat the place of 
production far better results have been obtained than 
formerly. Thereis no doubt but there is now less good 
stone to be found than used to be the case. For one 
ton of good light stone a miner has to have many tons 
of inferior quality to dispose of, and now that prices 
have been so interfered with by the operations of the 
syndicate that it has heen formed to acquire the work- 
ing of the principel portion of the mines from the muni- 
cipality, it has become a question of paying a very high 
price for stone we could formerly obtain for far less 
than it now costs.—British and Colonial Druggist. 


SHOES AND OIL. 


~ 


WHAT IS THE BEST KIND Of OIL FOR PRESERVING 
LEATHER ? 


Animal oils and greases incorporate themselves with 
the fibre; they do not evaporate. Their action is like 
that of compounding various metals—instead of form- 
ing a composition, ia the one case, all the elements are 
so compounded that their individuality is lost, and sepa- 
ration is almost impossible; in the other, the elements 
are mixed, but can be separated almost without loss in 
bulk. Moisture will drive the grease to the surface, and 
gradually the interior will be robbed of its life, but 
there is no evaporation. Consequently the leather re- 
tains its flexibility much longer than when the grease is 
also drawn out by heat and the action of the air. Ani- 
mal oil does not penetrate the leather so quickly as oils 
that are more volatile, but this very quality is what 
makes them more valuable, as they are taken up by the 
fibre, not simply sucked in and filling around it, and 
they are equally difficult to draw out. Rancid oils, oils 
that have undergone a chemical change that marks the 
first step toward vitiation, have lost their most valuable 
properties, and the process of decay which has begun 
introduces gases, creating the volatile element which so 
quickly robs the leather of its nourishment. At the 
same time the fibre is injured by the decaying grease. 
Vegetable oils rank next to animal in their preservative 
qualities, but the oils extracted from flax seed and cotton 
seed, unless purified, are of such gummy nature and so 
easily affected by heat that they are unfit for use by the 


currier, Cotton seed oil, purified as it is when sold for 
sweet oil, is an excellent but an expensive oil for 
leather. Pure olive and castor oil possess the qualities 
requisite for preserving leather and keeping it soft, but 
their cost precludes their general use. Castor oil is the 
best, and for re-oiling it is not surpassed by animal 
oils. Fish oil is used more than any other, and to its 
use may be attributed much of the poor wearing qual- 
ities of the leather now in the market. By an improved 
process of manufacture, fish oils are deodorized so 
thoroughly that their presence cannot be detected. 
They penetrate more readily than either animal or 
vegetable oils, but they do not incorporate themselves 
with the fibre. They simply fill up the interstices, and, 
being of a light nature, they are easily drawn out by 
heat or moisture. They impari a soft condition to the 
leather when it is new, as much so if not more than do 
the animal oils, and because of that, they are not con- 
demaed. If used freely in connec.ion with hard grease, 
they become rancid, and impart an odor which is re- 
tained as long as there is any grease in the leather. 
Mineral oils are being introduced quite freely, and as 
they are thoroughly deodoriz2d, they find ready pur- 
chasers. These oils are the worst possible that can be 
put into leather. They have wonderful penetrating 
properties, but they are heating, and their volatile 
properties deprive them of the permanency so necessary 
for the preservation of the leather. They do not take 
kindly to other oils or greases, and are easily cut by 
water. While the natural heat from the feet will cause 
evaporation, particularly if the leather is moist, they do 
not become rancid, but they are more injurious to the 
fibre than even the most rancid animal oil. The shoe 
manufacturer should condemn all leather treated with 
mineral oils. A little care on his part will enable him to 
determine the oil used, whether animal, vegetable or 
mineral. Good grain and clear fleshed stock invite the 
eye, and if properly treated with oils the leather will 
prove acceptable, but grease is the life of the leather, 
and just in-proportion as the grease is pure and incor- 
porates itself with the fibre is the leather durable or 
otherwise.—“ Boots and Shoes” Weekly. 


PORTABLE TELEPIIONES,—There are some people whe 
make queer disposals of their telephones. A well- 
known undertaker of this city, has his telephone on a 
dumb-waiter. He runs it up to his room at night and 
can answer it without getting up. In the daytime he 
runs it up out of sight after he has used it, and when 
the people who are always wanting to “ use your tele- 
phone for a moment,” drop in for that purpose he tells 
them they can use it if they can find it, 


ASTONISHING ForcE.—Some idea of the power exerted 
by sea waves may be formed from the following facts: 
An iron column, twenty-three feet long and weighing 
6,000 pounds—parts of a lighthouse being built—was in 
course of operation, landed at Bishop Rock, England, 
and, a storm coming up, was left lashed by a chain at 
each end to two strong eye-bolts. Three days after, 
when the storm had abated, it was found that the great 
column had been moved a distance of twenty feet and 
landed on top of a projecting rock. A blacksmith’s 
anvil, weighing nearly 200 pounds, and sunk in a pit 
three and one-half feet deep, had been washed entirely 
out of the sink and landed near the column of iron 
above mentioned. It had been floated nearly 200 feet 
after being lifted out of the hole. 


Paratyzine.—‘ That's a right smart gal of yours,” 
said a benevolent-looking old gentleman on a Western 
railroad train to a lady sitting in front of him. ‘I’ve 
been watching her for some time.” ‘‘ Yes, I have noticed 
you,” remarked the lady; ‘‘ you have children of your 
own, perhaps; but I dare say, yours are all grown.” 
‘ No’m; I’ve some growed up, but I’ve got a little tot 
to home only eight months old, and another a year old, 
and one fo’teen months and one two years old, anda 
pair o’ real cunnin’ twins two years anda half old, and 
aboy three and a girl the same age. Then there’s 
Mary an’ -Arvilly, an’ Jonas, an’ William Henry, an’ 
Peter, an’ Salviny, an’ Antoonetty, an’ Victoriay, an’ 
Charles Summer, an’ Angeliny, an’ Cyprus, an’ Naomy, 
an’ Ruth, and Diany, an’——I have to git off at this sta- 
tion to take the Salt Lake train. If you should ever be 
in Utah come an’ see the children. There’s some I 
ain’t named—good-bye!”’ 
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NEW YORK SUBWAYS. 


HOW THE ELECTRICAL CURRENT IS CARRIED THROUGH 
THE CITY UNDERGROUND. 


With all the discussion that has been published in 
the newspapers respecting the electrical subways in 
this city, and despite the frequent and prolonged incon- 
venience the patient public has experienced through 
the tearing up of the streets for their reception, it is 
doubtful whether one person in a thousand has any 
well-defined notion of their construction or of . the 
manner in which they are operated. We see the un- 
sightly forest of telegraph poles that so long obstructed 
our sidewalks gradually disappearing, and have a dim 
consciousness that henceforward the wires are to be 
conducted beneath the pavements. But how their 
mystical communication—pulsing with unuttered lan- 
guage, and pregnant with invisible lightning—is main- 
tained, ceases to interest the most of us as soon as they 
have passed out of sight, Even the occasional explo- 
sion of a “manhole,” which disconcerts the pedestrian 
on Broadway or the Sixth avenue by unexpectedly rais- 
ing him to the height of the second story windows in 
a sudden blast of cobble-stones and mud, is genially 
accepted as an illustration of the elevating tendency of 
scientific progress, and the subject is promptly dropped. 
So faras we have heard no person who has made such 
an ascent has ever displayed an immediate curiosity to 
examine the adjustment of the subterranean mechanism 
to which he was indebted for his precipitation into 
space. This apparent indifference to his environment, 
however, is a recognized characteristic of the average 
New Yorker who learns from childhood to be always 
on the look-out for the unexpected, and to whom the 
jneomprehensihle, whether typified by the doings of 
policemen, or messenger boys, or juries, or blizzards, 
appears the most natural thing imaginable. For the 
benefit of the readers of the AMERICAN ANALYST, who 
prefer to keep acquainted with what is going on about 
them we present herewith an abstract of a paper describ- 
ing the practical working of the electrical subways in 


New York City read by Mr. Maver, Jr. at a recent 
meeting of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. The paper was published in the Electrical Re 
view of March 1st together with the accompanying 
illustrations, the use of which has been kindly permitted 
us by the editors of that valuable journal: 

“ After a few preparatory remarks, the lecturer stated 
that, in New York City to-day, there are 
73 miles of electrical subways and 1,017 
miles of ducts. In these ducts are 10,906 
miles of telephone wire, 945 miles of tele 
graph wire, including fire alarm telegraph 
wires, and 457 miles of electric light wires. 
These subways have a capacity for about 
45,000 miles of telephone and telegraph 
wires, and 2,000 miles of electric light 
wires. In the New York subways there 
are eight different conduit systems, namely, 
the Dorsett, the Wyckoff, zinc tubing in 
hydraulic cement, sheet iron cement lined 
pipe, wrought iron pipe in hydraulic 
cement, wrought iron pipe in asphaltic 
conerete, the Edison iron tube and the 
Johnstone sectional cast iron conduits. 
The descriptions 6f these conduits are famil. 
iar to our readers, Access is had to the 
conduits by means of manholes placed at 
an average distance of 114 miles apart. 
The manholes are, with few exceptions, 
built of brick laid in concrete cement, and 
coated on the outside with cement. In 
most of the systems the cable is inserted 
by a process technically called “ rodding,” 
that is, pushing rods through the duct from 
one manhole to the next. A rope is at- 
tached to the rod and the cable to the rope. 
cable is then drawn in by means of some form of 
winch. Various systems of distribution from the 
main trunk line cables have been used, the John- 
stone system being probably the most largely em- 
ployed. Our illustration gives a good idea of this 
conduit. This system has been found of much utility 
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in the practical distribution of electric light current in 
this city. In the telephone service the cables used aré 
chiefly of the type known as the Patterson, having an 
electro-static capacity of about .16 microfarad, and an 
insulation of resistance averaging about i00 megohms, 
as the.cable is used in the subways. The longest 
stretch of telephone cable is seven miles, and the 


A FINISHED SUBWAY BEFORE COVERING. ~ 


greatest number of conductors in any on? cable is 100 
or 50 pairs. The telegraph companies have thus far 
used chiefly for underground service okonite, standard 
underground, kerite and Patterson cables. The average 
number of conductors in the telegraph underground 
cables is about 50; the size of the wire used is, as a 
rule, No, 16, B. W. G., and the outside diameter of a — 
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“conductor, including the insulation, is ,%. In the 
-electric light service, there are, exclusive of the Edison 
‘system, four different types of insulation used, namely, 
‘the Bishop rubber compound, the standard under- 
ground, the safety insulated, and the Cobb vulcanite 
paraffine cable. The present condition of the majority 
of these cables, which have been down from one to 
three years, is very satisfactory. The methods em- 
ployed for locating faults in electric light conductors in 
the subways, is to test thé conductor from point to 
ypoint, until the defect is placed between two lamps or 


The subject of testing the underground cables 
was treated in considerable detail. On some of 
the circuits a lightning arrester is used, known as. 
the Acheson cable protector. These are in- 
tended to protect the cable against disruptive dis- 
charges from any source. As regards the acci- 
dents to workmen .in the manholes, due to contact 
with live wires, no one will say that such occur- 
rences are impossible, but inasmuch as not a sin- 
gle accident of this kind has occurred in New 
York City, or, so far as I can learn, elsewhere 
in electrical subways, it is fair to assume that 
with the exercise of proper supervision of the 
wires this is not likely to prove a frequent 
source of accident, Whatever may be the 
dangers, stated and unstated, so freely pre- 
' dicted as liable to oceur with the wires under- 
ground, it may be certainly said that men will 
not be injured by falling off poles in the sub- 
| ways. Wires, when in the subways, during 
_ the prevalence of sleet storms, will not fall 
, upon people or horses in the street, nor be torn 
down by elevated trains, street cars, etc., 
etc. In my opinion, the presence of gas is the 
||| most serious defect of the electrical subways 
_ in cities; of course, it is not an inherent de- 
' fect in the subways, but it is nevertheless a 
, very troublesome one—not only because of the 
danger of explosions therefrom, but also because 
of its ill effects upon the workmen employed 
in the subways. It is actually admitted by the 
gas companies that this gas emanates from their 
mains in the street. The most successful 
method of overcoming this difficulty thus far 
has been to station blowers at intervals along 
the line of the subways and artificially venti- 
late them. The explosions of manholes in this city 
were shown, in nearly every case, to have been due 
to other than electrical causes. In conclusion, I 
think it may be said that the experience derived 
from the practical operation of the electrical subways 
of New York City has either made apparent, or 
confirmed among other things, the following : 

That it is possible to successfully operate all classes 
of electric conductors underground in cities. 

That at least for conductors conveying high ten- 
sion currents underground, it is advisable to set the 
standardof insulation high. That regular insulation 
tests of the conductors are very valuable. 

That liberal thickness of insulation is desirable for 
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METHOD OF SUBSIDIARY DISTRIBUTION FOR STREET 
LIGHTING. 


tests and conditions analogous ta those to which they 
will be subjected underground. 

That for electric lighting conductors— especially dis 
tributing mains—many conductors under one cover are 
not advisable owing chiefly to the difficulty in making 
joints in such cables. That all sharp edges in ducts should 
be avoided. That until the gas light companies are 
required, like the electric light companies, to maintain 
their mains in a fairly sound condition underground, a 
means of yentilating the subways should be provided 
simultaneously with the construction of the subways. 

And, lastly, that while other features may be acces- 
sories thereto, the employment of smooth, strong con- 
duits, accessible ducts for distribution of the current, 


VENTILATING A SUBWAY. 


manholes. If the defect is in the cable proper, the 


‘section is withdrawn, and a new section substituted. 
With the Edison conductors, access is had at the ends 
of each pipe by removing the paving and earth about 
the pipe. The Dillon joint, and the Cobb joint, have 
been suggested for use, as they render the ends of the 
-eable accessible. Concerning the durability of cables, 
the lecturer did not think that sufficient time had 
elapsed, so that a definite judgment could be formed. 
Specimens of cable which have been in service for nine 
or twelve months, show no physical or electrical deteri- 
oration. It would appear that lead-covered cable is 
preferable for underground use. There are no concen- 
tric cables in the subways in this city. The mains of 
multiple are circuits are operated in separate lead covers 
-in the same duct. It is contemplated by one of the 
companies to use one lead cover for such circuits here- 
after, Mr. Maver dwelt at some length upon the 
importance of making good joints, and urged the 
necessity of employing efficient men to do this work. 
The use of a lead covering on the cables is not re- 
quired by the subway rules, but for many reasons the 
companies have adopted it of their own accord. It 
will hardly be credited by some people, but it is a fact, 
_ that live electric light wires conveying the alternating 
high tension arc currents, are handled and moved about 
in the manholes by means of the lead covering, without 
the slightest indication that such wires are alive, The 
gh tension circuits are tested wi Ikly with a Thomson 
ni ©, 100 volts chlo- 


high tension currents, 
That it is unadvisable to place underground new types 
of cable or insulation until they have been subjected to 


first-class insulation, constant expert attention to de- 
tails, and thorough organization in every department, 
are essential to the production of a successful electrical 
underground system.” 
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DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


° 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
March. 
Muat.—Beef, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, venison, 
sausage, veal. 
GAME AND PouLtry.—Grouse, hare, pigeon, chicken, 
duck, turkey, goose, snipe. 


FisH.—Bass, cod, eels, eurp, catfish, flounder, halibut, 
herring, lobsters, mackerel, [mussels, oysters, perch, 
pike, rock-fish, salmon, smelt, whitefish, trout. 

VEGETABLES.—Artichokes, beans, carrots, celery, gar- 
lic, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, shallots, 
spinach, turnips, watercress. 


Frouits.—Apples, bananas, oranges. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


VEGETABLE Soup.—Put half a pound of butter over 
the fire in a soup pot; when it is melted, add to it four 
heads of celery, two dozen sprigs of spinach, five sliced 
onions, four turnips cut into pieces, parsley and sweet 
herbs. Simmer for three-quarters of an hour, then 
add five pints of water; stew for half an hour; sea- 
son and serve with dice of toasted bread. ; 


FIXED-OVER FisH. — Melt two ounces of butter in a 
stew-pan, and dredge into it enough flour to thicken; 
add half a pound of cold fish that has been carefully 
flaked or pulled to pieces; let it cook a few minutes; 
add an ounce of cold butter, a dessert-spoonful each 
of anchovy sauce and mixed mustard, a teacupful of 
cream, sufficient pepper and salt and a few bread 
crumbs. Let it cook for a few moments, and serve, 
or pour it into a buttered dish, sprinkle with crumbs, 
and brown in the oven. ‘ 


ITaLIAN CHEESE. — Boil a knuckle of veal in two 
quarts of water until thoroughly done. Take the meat 
from the liquor and bone it; strain the liquor and re- 
move every particle of fat when it gets cold. Cut the 
meat into small pieces and put it to boil again in the 
strained liquor. ‘Tie up in a piece of net three cloves, 
a teaspoonful of whole allspice, half an ounce of whole 
pepper, and put with meat, adding salt to taste. When 
sufficiently boiled to make a jelly, line a mold with 
hard-boiled eggs; cut into slices, and pour the jelly 
in. When cold, turn out, and serve for tea or luncheon. 


JUMBLES.—Sift a pound of powdered sugar and beat 
it to a cream, with a pound of butter ; flavor with juice 
and grated rind of a fresh lemon or two tablespoon- 
fuls of brandy and grated nutmeg; add four well 
beaten eggs and a pound of sifted flour, to which has 
been put a teaspoonful and a half of Horsford’s baking 
powder. Form the soft dough into strips with the 
hand, twist them into rings, and bake on buttered tins 
in a moderate oven. ‘These cakes will be quite rich. 


CRANBERRY RoLtL.—Stew a quart of cranberries in 
just enough water to keep them from burning; sweeten, 
strain and cool. Make a paste as for dumplings, and 
spread the cold cranberries over it about an inch thick; 
roll it, tie in a close flannel bag, and boil two hours. 
Serve with hard or soft sauce. 


PRESERVED CiTRON.— Prepare the rind; cut into 
pieces about an inch square; put it into tolerably strong 
alum water and boil very hard thirty or forty minutes ; 
take from the alum water and put into clear cold water, 
and let stand over night; in the morning change the 
water and put to boil until the fruit has changed color 
and is quite soft. Strain out the pieces, and make a 


syrup, allowing a pound and a half of.sugar to each 


pound of fruit ; add the fruit- which needs very little 
more cooking. Mace, ginger or lemon flavors nicely. 
See } 


ly vf defective nutrition of the tissues bo by a tendenc 
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MorFFINS.—Mix shoothly a Sane of wheat ane a | to inflammatory affections of a low type with degonera 
pint and a half of lukewarm milk, half a cup of yeast, | tive changes in their products. Scrofula may be ‘cither : 
two beaten eggs, a good teaspoonful of salt and two | inherited or acquired. Hereditary is of all causes the 
tablespoonfuls of lukewarm melted butter. Let the bat- | most potent, and naturally with greater certainty when 
ter rise in a warm place, and when light bake in but- | both parents possess ‘the taint. As in all hereditary 
tered muffin rings. “ diseases, however, the liability may be scarcely per- 
: ceptible for one or two generations, but may then re- 
appear. Other causes referable to parentage may read- 
ily produce this constitutional state in children, as weak- 
ness or ill health in one or both parents, and, as seems 
probable, marriages of consanguinity. But apart alto= 
gether from hereditary or congenital influences, the: 
scrofulous habit is frequently developed, especially in ; 
the young, by such unfavorable hygienic conditions as- ] 
result from overcrowded, cold, and dark dwellingsin- __ 
sufficient and improper food, exposure and debauchery. 
Even among the old in such circumstances the evi- ~- 
dences of scrofula may be seen to present themselves 
where before they had been absent. There are two well 
marked types of the scrofulous constitution to be often 
observed, especially among the young. In the one the 
chief features are a fair complexion with delicate thin 
skin, blue eyes, dilated pupils, long eye-lashes, soft mus— 
cles, and activity of the circulatory and nervous system ;- 
while in the other the skin is dark, the features heavy.. 
the figure stunted, and all the functions, physical and 
mental inactive. In many instances, however, it will 
be found that both types are more or less mixed to- 
gether in one individual. The manifestations of scrofula 


WHITE LEAD. 


THE ADULTERATION 


— 


AND FRAUDS IN SO-CALLED WHITE 
LEAD PAINTS. ; 


An anonymous pamphlet has been issued in which a 
list is given of certain manufacturers and their brands 
of white lead which are said to be strictly pure. No 
evidence whatever is offered to show that this is the 
case. Appended to this are a series of analyses from 
different chemists throughout the United States, some 
of them well known, but many never heard of before, 
claiming to show very extensive adulteration of these 
white leads. Of course, this also includes many 
of the paste paints and ready mixed paints. It may be 
added that white lead is the carbonate of lead, manu- 
factured from metallic lead by a process called cor- 
rosion. Barytes, the most common adulterant, is a 
heavy metallic substance, nearly worthless as a paint. 
As its cost is only about a cent a pound, it is very prof- 
itably introduced in paint. 


a generally appear in early life, and are often exhibited . 
& in young children during the first dentition by inflam . 
3. B. matory skin eruptions of obstinate character on the : 
= a ey 2 s BES face and other parts; later on in youth there appear — 
: = 8 3 3 3 3 eo = 8 Q glandular swellings either externally, as on the neck, or ~— . 
a z a = fee oo z 2 2, pe affecting the gland structures of the chest orabdomen, —_ 
< a 3 as ee BE ua while at the same time mucous membrapesand bones 
5 ri ae ate 2 ey, eS sat, may become implicated. The distinctive featuresof the 
zi BS 25 sige a- Sees Sos 5 scrofulous inflammatory affections are their tendency 
4 PE Pe See ee to chronicity and to suppurative and degenerative 
A sy a SEs FS VUPeryy changes; the affected parts either healing slowly with. 
8 5 = = = = = — % « * * * ca = resulting disfigurement, as on the neck, and continuing” 
| SSSssS3 S sessssy to retain traces of the products of the diseased action, 
E which may set up serious disturbances of the health at. 
& E 3 ceeyos 2 Seroan 12 some futare time. Further the scrofulous COnSFuuaTy 
2 Se se 33 23 ag 3 Ea) & g 3 6 2 Oors always gniluerecs the duration ot progress of any dis— - 
4 ease from which the individual may suffer, as well as: 
| its results. Thus in pneumonia, to which the scrofulous 
Ls ae Sg $= ® ga ga oo 2g go : would seem to be specially liable, the products of the 
ES SEE SP RMS AEN wis: inflammation are not readily absorbed as in previously 
~ healthy persons, but, remaining in the lung tissues, are. 
" ; : apt to undergo caseous degenerative changes, which 
ES BSSASATSEVROAE G may issue in phthisis, Scrofula may under favorable 
a2 RTE SSIS FN, Sea Sp ids Het 2 circumstances tend to improvement as age advances,. 
: and it occasionally happens that persons who in early 
2 bs Bs a a pe Fe Sees life showed unmistakable evidences of this condition 
EZ 4 Aes appear ultimately to outgrow it, and become in all re- 
mM 


spects healthy and vigorous. The treatment is partly 
preventive and partly curative. It consists mainly in. 
hygienic measures to promote the health and nutrition 
of the young, and of suitable diet, tonics, etc., where: — 
evidences of the disease have declared themselves. 
To thoroughly eradicate the scrofulous taint from the 
system, an alterative is indispensable, and long experi- _ 
ence has demonstrated that the safest and most 
effective medicine of this class is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla,. rey 
prepared by Dr. C. J. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. So 
successful has been this remedy that it is now generally — 
conceded to be the specific, par excellence, for Scrofula. — 
and all diseases originating in scrofulous diathesis, 


To show the object of the fraud, the cost of one of the 
adulterated articles to wanufacture is $1.63 per 100 
pounds, while the white lead it purports to be is $5.60, 
a profit of 244 per cent. over and above the profit of the 
honest manufacturer. To buy such white lead is not 
only being robbed of money, but a loss of time in using 
it and an injury to the building or work upon which it 
is used. Much more can be said on the subject, and the 
public should be well informed. 
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SCROFULA. 
Serofula or struma was formerly known in Eng- 
land as “kings evil,’ from the belief that the touch 
of the sovereign could effect a cure. (This super- 
stition can be traced back to the time of Edward the 
Confessor, in England, and to a much earlier period in 
France. Samuel Johnson was touched by Queen Anna 
in 1712, and the same prerogative of royalty was exer- 
cised by Prince Charles Edward, in 1745.) The disease 
is the result of a morbid constitutional condition gener- 
ally exhibiting itself in early life, and characterized main. . 


VEGETARIAN Orcies.— Innocent Child: Mamma, 
where’s our turkey? Don’t we keep thanksgiving, like- 
other people?”” Mamma (advanced thinker and dietetic 
reformer): ‘'Dio Lewis Fowler Wells Graham Jones. 
‘you ungrateful boy, you shock me! Hat your good oat 
meal and your delicious gruel, and drink your pure cold 
| eer) and =e thankful, or I'll apanic meni nie 
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revealed upon the plate. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE Borrom oF L 
experiment was made in photographing the bottom of 
an oil well last week at Warren. 
let down a distance of 1,700 feet. 

touched the bottom a bright flash lit up the cavity, and 

a perfect picture of the hole was impressed on the nega- 
It revealed as the effect of the explosive shock a 
cavity of fourteen feet broad and seven feet below sand. 
Rock, sand, pebbles and minute objects were distinctly 
This device is likely to prove 


of the greatest benefit to science. 


Szamuyss Stee, Boats.—Hydraulic power is now 
being applied to the manufacture of seamless steel 
These boats are claimed to be proof against the 
destructive influences of sun and shower and to be 
much more durable and reliable than the ordinary 
wooden boats. Though made of steel, the weight will 
not be greater than that of a wooden boat of the same 
size, and the buoyancy will consequently be not less. 
It is contended that in every respect the seamless steel 
boat will be superior to the wooden one, and the cost of 
the one will not be materially greater than that of the 


boats. 


other. 


Big ContracT.—One of the largest contracts for fur- 
nishing paper for the use of the census office is the one 
for manilla tabulating cards. 
will be used-is estimated to be 100,000,000, and it fs 
said that it will require 260 tons of manilla paper to fur- 
Under a former contract 20,000,000 
sheet for the population schedule will be furnished, 
which is said to be the largest single order for writing 
No single mill in this country could 


nish these cards. 


paper ever given. 
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The instrument was 
The moment it 


The number of cards that : 
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. Cee \\ \, Hanging up clothes under an um- 
N' SK \ aN Sy S brella ! ‘To those who use Pearline it 
= Mens Sex, \ would not look half so absurd as 
-\to see a woman bobbing up and 
\\ down over a washtub, inhaling 
\*the fetid steam-which arises 
\\Sifrom the soiled clothing steep- 
ed ee water. Poor thing; 

<x \S\\ \ she’s trying to 
: Se make her clothes 
yy clean in the old- 
a) fashioned way of 
Ko AES rub! rub! rub! 
Va which wrecks the woman } rubs the 
ph -|clothes to pieces, and if successful, 
WRG means hard work. Now millions of 
(Gh women use Pearline just because it 
‘ « does away with the rubbing and the in- 

x me haling of poisonous steam. A delicate 

| £\ MF |woman can do a large wash or a full 
,day’s house cleaning, if she uses Pearline. An ordinary 
day’s work can be done in half a day by its aid; it makes 


ee ee ee ee ene fled by a saving all around. Costs five cents to prove it; your grocer keeps 
wo 0 6 largest paper mills in 6 country. ready a Ay : ° : j 
orders have been sent out for 14,600 reams of paper, the goods ; beware of peddled imitations. F pe JAMES PYLE, New Yorks 


which will weigh 584,000 pounds, and at the contract 


price, 9 cents per pound, will cost $52,560. 


—— 


AERIAL FounDATIONS.— Among ‘the remarkable ex- | noiselessly and satisfactorily, while others produced a . 
amples of bold engineering in the great sugar refinery more or less vibration and rattle. To correct the latter, We Will G ive Awa 
of Vlaus Spreckels, at Philadelphia, Pa., one of the most | the engineers simply suspended foundations from the {00,000 VOLUMES OF OUR 
unque is the hanging or aerial steam engine founda- | bottoms of the engines, so that, in looking at them from Elegant Cloth-Bound 
‘okt : One Dollar Books 
tidhs. The engines used in this establishment are disy | the lower floors, they were literally hanging in the air- aE RRIN PIR TEN ae TE eX ated srs: 
"tributed practically all over the buildings, a large pro- | A foundation does service to an engine, or any machi- DRAKE’S MAGAZINE, Send 10 cents for ELEGANT 
portion of them being on upper floors. Some of these en- | nery, it seems, by its weight alone; hence, it makes SEE NUD en (terme o Sub cEI pion anidioul Gammy 
. ‘ z ' . . . plete catalogue, from which you can SELECT THE BOOK 
gites are bolted to iron beams or girders on second and | little difference whether the foundation be firmly em- or YouR CHOICE. This offer is limited to two months and 
third stories of the building, and are consequently inno- bedded” in mother earth or in the air.—Electrical and a inna Pico a eee rage, 
cent of all foundation. Some of these engines ran | Review. COMPANY, 21 Park Row, New York Citv. 
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A VALUABLE BOOK FOR NOTHING. 


The AMERICAN AN ALYST will send to any person who will forward a New Subscription 
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- with One Dollar, a copy of 


“HE FAMILY CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 


This is unquestionably one of the most interesting, entertaining and instructive books ever published. 
It is a universal educator for every member of the family circle, filled with useful information from beginning 
to end, and this information is given in such an attractive and pleasing way that the book is quite as entere 
taining as it is instructive. It treats of hundreds of subjects of which no man, woman or child who seeks 
to be well informed can afford to be ignorant, yet of which the masses of people are entirely unlearned. It 
contains the cream or substance of a dozen ordinary volumes, and is one of the most valuable and useful 
books a family can have in the house. No living man is so well informed that he may not learn from it. g It 
is a book for the masses, for old and young, rich and poor, and will be read with pleasure and profit by all. 
It will likewise be found of great value as a work of reference. The book is profusely and elegantly illus 
trated, and is conveniently divided into departments, as follows: Biography, History, Natural 
History, Travels, Manners and Customs, Etc.; The World Kilustrated, Useful Arts 
and Manufactures, Trees, Plants, Fruits, Etc.; Great Inventions, Mining, Wonders 
of the Sea, Familiar Science, Law for the Masses, Statistical and Miscellaneous, 
All the above subjects are fully and ably treated in this valuable book. It is a vast storehouse of useful and 
entertaining knowledge—unquestionably one of the best and most valuable books ever published in any land or 
language. No cyclopedia ever heretofore published at twice the cost is to be compared with this book in 
point of artistic make-up, beauty, and excellence of illustration, and quality of contents. Asa holiday or 
birthday present for any one, nothing more appropriate or acceptable could possibly be selected. THE 
FAMILY CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE is a large and handsome book of 544 pages, 12mo, printed 
upon fine paper and elegantly bound in cloth, embellished with artistic designs in black and gold. It contains 
Two Hundred and Seventy-three Beautiful Ulustrations, the original cost of which was 
over $5,000, The book will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any person sending a New Subscription with 
One Dollar. It is as large and handsomely gotten up as books usually sold at $1.50 and $2.00, and in 
the quality of its contents is worth a dozen ordinary volumes, 
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from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


fre used in its preparation. It hag 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


WoMEN COLLEGIANS.—In the list of the January ma- 
triculation examination at the London University just 
issued the noticeable fact is the small proportion of 
Women who have been successful. Out of 175 women 
who were candidates the names of 47 appear in the list, 
as compared with 80 last year out of a slightly smaller 

) number of candidates. Another remarkable feature in 
the list is the smallness of the total number of candidates 
who go out with honors. In January, 1889, there were 
but 47. Now, however, the number has fallen to 19. 
The failures generally are exceptional, though most 
marked in the case of the women candidates. 


CREMATION IN EvRopgE.—At the Woking (England) 
crematory, the number of cremations is steadily increas- 
ing. In three years, from 1884 to 1887, the annual 
average was eight. In 1888 there were 26. In 1889 
the number increased to 46, the total number at the end 
of the year having been exactly 100. This year there 
have been several every week. In France, at the new 
crematory in Paris, there were 35 ordinary cremations 
in 1889, but the number of still-born children and the 
bodies from the hospitals and anatomical schools is so 
large that incineration is continually going on both night 
and day. The Journal d’ Hygiene says that the total 
number was nearly 3,000 in the year. At Rome the 
numbers were 119 in 1886, 155 in 1887, and 202 in 
1888. At Milan and other Italian towns the numbers 
are increasing, as also in Germany. 
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Should be preferred to all others: 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural virtues by 
any process of refining, mor weakened by being made into an emulsion with an equal quantity of 
water, glycerine, etc., which latter device makes water bring the price of Oil. ~ 

Because—In taste and smell it is not offensive, but instead, sweet and agreeable. 

Because—Its administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 

Because—It is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 

Because—It is more nutritious than other Oils. ni * 

Because—Of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 4 qe 

Because—This perfect Oll costs consumers no more than the poorer qualities abounding in the stores. 

Because—It is readily obtainable ; all well-stocked Drug Stores have it. mi saps 

Because—It is unquestionably the purest and best COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD, 
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No Irtsh NEED Appty.—Paris public schools are 
overcrowded, and the authorities propose to help to 


remedy the difficulty by forbidding the attendance at BIL LR’S PI L L Ss 
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FRENCH Coau.—The French output of coal last year was 
24,588,880 tons, 1,985,986 tons more than in 1888; and 3,- 
300,000 tons more than in 1887. The increase wnuld have 
been still larger but for strikes among the miners in the 
largest district. The French are making a ‘greater effort 
to take from English miners the Mediterranean trade. 
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CONGRESS AND ADULTERATION. 


The vigorous anti-adulteration measures which are 
under consideration in Congress call attention to a point 
of considerable importance in relation to the methods 
that have been proposed for their respective enforce- 
ment in case they or any of them should become law. 
The “compound lard” bills, explained in another col- 
umn, will be found to all provide for the imposition of 
a special tax on that commodity as well as for its in- 
spection, with a view to crippling the cottonseed oil in- 
terest in favor of the vile grease article, which un- 
-questionably constitutes a noticeable proportion of the 
so-called ‘‘genuine lard” now manufactured. Of the 
four bills relating to this commodity, the one introduced 
_ by Mr. Conger is understood to be most favorably re- 
_ garded by the House Committee on Agriculture which 
has it in charge. It is strongly backed by the farming 
interest, and the ‘ Grangers” constitute an element of 
_Yoting power that the politicians in Congress are eager to 
conciliate. If it were e practicable that element would 
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duce which it is possible to replace with cheaper and 
more desirable substitutes. The oleomargarine movement 
was so successful that the agricultural mind is keenly 
on the alert for other schemes of like profitable charac- 
ter at the expense of the consumer. Itis a somewhat 
interesting circumstance that the special tax method 
of bolstering up special class legislation, embodying as it 
does many of the most objectionable features that at- 
tached to the tax laws of the rebellion period, should 
have for its most earnest advocate so prominent a demo- 
crat as Mr. Hatch of Missouri. This gentleman who is 
the leading democratic member of the House Committee 
on Agriculture expresses the belief that the use of the 
taxing power is the only constitutional means by 
which Congress can reach food adulteration. The im- 
position of a small tax for Federal purposes gives the 
Government the right to inspect and brand the article 
taxed. Nevertheless, while the courts would undoubtedly 
refuse to attribute to Congress a motive which did not 
appear upon the face of an enactment, and would doubt- 
less sustain the constitutionality of any tax law, this 
method of accomplishing a purpose beyond the raising 
of revenue would be open on general principles to serious 
objection. Senator Paddock of Nebraska suggests a 
method for reaching the matter which it is claimed has 
the advantage of being more direct and at the same 
time within the line drawn by the Constitution. He 
proposes to have properly inspected all food products 
which are the subject of inter-state commerce, under the 
power yested in Congress to ‘regulate commerce with, 
foreign nations, and among the several States.” If all 
products which were exported from State to State were 
subject to inspection by Federal officials, those products 
could hardly fail to become the standards within the 
States as well as for purposes of export. The trouble 
is, as we said in the outset, with regard to the enforce- 
ment of such a law, for the serious question is at once 
presented whether greater harm than good would not 
be done by such a system of interference with private 
enterprise, and by the inevitable creation of a horde of 
federal officials empowered to enter the shops and fac- 
tories of every citizen. We understand that the subject 
of general legislation in this matter of opposing adul- 
teration is now enjoying the attention of a sub-commit- 
tee of the House Agricultural Committee, and they are 
taking the opinion of eminent lawyers on the constitu- 
tional questions it involves, besides considering its 
economical aspects. 


CONNECTING THE CONTINENTS. 


- The Pan-American Congress in Washington is still in_ 
dustriously engaged in formulating, through its severa] 
committees, the details of arrangements for promoting 
the reciprocal interests of the commercial communities 
of North and South America. Several reports are com- 
pleted and rendered weekly. The most important one 
thus far handed in is that of the committee on railroads. 
Others that have been received relate to international 


law, patents, and trade marks, weights and measures, 
sanitary regulations, and extradition, while among those 
that are awaited with interest, are the reports upon cus- 
toms union, port dues and banking. An impression which, 
we observe has gained some currency, that the congress is 
invested with some sort of legislative authority leads to 
the mistaken belief that the adoption of a report is equiv- 
alent to an international agreement. This is not so, but 
the good effects of bringing the delegates together are 
already apparent, and enlarged trade relations are certain 


to follow. As above remarked, the most important re- - 


port thus far published is that of the committee on rail- 
roads, the leading point of which is that it assumes the 
possibility of an international line connecting North and 
South America. In furtherance of this end, the com- 
mittee recommends the appointment of an international 
commission to study routes, etc., provides for. free ma- 
terials to be uscd in the construction and operation of 
the road, assures freedom of traffic by a declaration 
that the line is to be forever neutral, and recommends 
subsides by the various Governments to aid in develop. 
ing the work. Practical railroad capitalists in the United 
States are already taking hold of the subject. The com- 
mittee on steamship communication has made a general 
recommendation looking towards subsidies for a while 
at least. The committee on sanitary regulations has re- 
“solyed against the closing of ports and frontiers in 
the time of epidemics. The committee on international 
law recommends a copyright treaty, one of the pro- 


visions of which is that the author shall enjoy in sg 


the contracting states the rights accorded him by the 
law of the state in which the original publication or pro- 
duction takes place, 
same principle is recommended. If the recommendations 
of the congress are adopted by the different Goyern- 
ments.a United States trade-mark would be valid in Chili, 
for instance. English and German firms do an immense 
business in Central and South Ameriea under cotinter- 
feit United States trade marks, 


: LARD LEGISLATION. 


As was stated in this column last week, there are 
now four bills before Congress on the subject of lard. 
The first was introduced by Mr. Conger, December 18, 
1889, and according to its title claims to be a bill tode- 
fine ‘‘lard” and also to impose a tax upon and regula- 
ting the manufacture, sale, importation and exportation 


of compound lard. This bill proposes to compel the manu- a 
facturers of compound lard to obtain a license from the « 


A trade-mark treaty based on the 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue at a cost of $100,’ 


and to filea bond to comply with all regulations of the 
Commissioner, also to have wholesale dealers pay a 
special tax of $25 dollars and retail dealers $5. Another 
section provides that every package shall be conspicuously 
branded or stamped “ compound lard,” and the names of 
each ingredient entering into the compound given just 
as the same is stated in the license under which the same 
is manufactured. In addition to all this, this bill pro- 
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Agriculture to whom’ these bills were referred has A NATIONAL ADULTERATION BILL. 
clearly shown his individual feelings in the matter, in the | 


one-sided unfair manner in which he acted at the hear- 


vides for a tax of two mills per pound on all compound 
lard manufactured here, and two cents per pound on all 
This bill as it now reads is 
an iniquitous attempt to hinder the manufacture and sale 
of an acknowledged pure and wholesome article of com- 
merce for the benefit of a few manufacturers of lard 
which may consist only of hog'’s fat, but which may be 
pure, but in all probability is more adulterated and 
vastly more repellant than any compound lard. The tax 
idea, which is added for the purpose of enabling an es- 
pionage system to be established is the vaunted inven- 
tion of Frank B. Thurber, who gained most of his exper- 
ience in the knowledge of the ways that are dark and 
tricks that are vain in the adulteration of food products 
from his partner and brother H. K. Thurber, being then 
president of the Commercial Manufacturing Company, 
the largest original makers of oleomargariue, but, who, 
true to his principle of always keeping with the major- 
ity, now poses as the apostle of pure food products 
only. The sections requiring manufactures to brand 
their goods is entirely unnecessary as all manufacturers 
of compound lard have done so for a long time voiuntar- 
ily, and for their own protection. 
gulate the manufacture and sale of counterfeit or com- 
pounded lard was introduced on the same day by Mr. 
Butterworth. This bill has the merit at least that it 
includes in its definition of counterfeit lard those lards 
which are not ‘‘compound lard” or clean wholesome 
products, but the results of nefarious adulterations by 
lardmakers who pretend to abhor anything but hog’s 
fat but add to make bulk and we'ght without regard to 
cleunliness or health, all the offal of the pig sticking 
establishment and the results of the laboratory, limestone 
quarry or any other dirt heap that will look like lard. 
This bill also imposes a tax heavier than the other and 
Both of these bills create 
new duties for and thus keep alive that unpopular relic 
of the civil war, the Internal Revenue Department, and 
on behalf of the politicians create a multitude of new of- 
The two other bills were both introduced by Mr. 
McClammy a week apart, and also imposes special taxes 
and licenses, but in addition, lezislate on minor details of 
lard manufacture such as making « distinction between 
lard made from different parts of the hog. We have al- 
ready said enough on the subject of legislation such as 
this, its motives and results, to convince any fair-minded 
person that none of these bills are honest, praiseworthy 
measures for the protection of the public. 
gotten up to make cheap political capital and to harrass | 
honest citizens engaged in legitimate business. They 

can have only one object, and that ia what is commonly 

The chairman of the Committee on 


imported compound lard. 


A second bill to re- 


intended to be prohibitive. 


called .‘‘a strike.” 


ing before his committee, 
of any practical good here. 


pel Congress to repeal. 


income. Our farmers have learned to see through 
these so-called protective laws and when these legisla_ 
tors learn this fact it will be too late for them to re- 
tract. Such law-makers will be as they should be, pol- 
itieally buried beyond resurrection. 


ee 


FAITH CURISTS CURED, 


The fanatical orgavization of so called Faith Curists in 
Brooklyn, which has several times been referred to in 
this column was brought into public notice again recent- 
ly through the action of the authorities interposing, to 
compel the members to give their sick the benefit of- 
medical attention. The result has been that the fanatics 
‘in question have weakened. 
selves as convinced that they have been in the wrong, 


and promise thatin future they will conform to the usual 
On March 11th 
four delegates from the society, some of the members of 
which have not reported cases of contagious disease and 


methods for the treatment of sickness. 


have failed to call in physicians to attend the sick, 
called upon the Coroner, and announced a change in 
their beliefs which would be followed by a change in 
their practices, They said that those who heard what 


the Coroner had said the week before at the inquests of 
two children, whose parents had no medical treatment 
The matter 


for them, had been profoundly impressed. 
had been brought up at the meeting of the society on 
Sunday and had been made a special subject of prayer, 
and of asking the Lord for enlightenment. 


they were in the wrong in acting in conflict with the law. 


They were now ready to callin doctors to attend the 
sick and wouid try to live as law-abiding citizens. 
There is a prospect that this monstrous absurdity will 
lose the hold it has possessed on the minds of the ignor- 
ant and credulous classes, and pass out of public notice. 
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SUBMARINE INFECTION. 


The United States Fish Commission has called atten- 
tion to a very serious evil which they discovered while 
investigating the cause of the destruction of the oyster 
It hud been supposed that 
the oysters were destroyed by the starfish but upon 
making dredginzs it was found that the bottom of Long 
Island Sound even in water over ninety feet in depth 
was filled with all kinds of decomposed animal and vege- 
table matter, caused by an accumulation of sewage and 
offal dumpings from the cities and villages along the 
Sound, The ebb and flow of the tide through the Sound 
is not sufficient to scour out this matter but only 
In this re- 
spect the Sound differs from the Ocean, the bottom of 
Further investigations 
will be made this summer and careful observation made 
of the actual rise and fall of the tides in Long Island 
Sound with a view of suggesting some remedy. As the 
conditions now are, they are very favorable to the 
spread of disease if an epidemic like yellow fever should 
be introduced along the thickly populated shores of the 
Sound, It is to be hoped that something can be speed- 


beds in Long Island Sound. 


moves it to and fro along the bottom. 


the latter being always clean. 


ily done to prevent an increase of this danger, 
Da ea a 


Subscriptions $1 per year. 
to subscribe. 


Such laws can only injure us 
in the eyes of foreign countries and accomplish nothing 
Like the outrageous oleo- 
margarine law which public opinion will in time com- 
They are boomerangs that re- 
coil against their projectors leading foreign nations to 
reject our products, cutting off important outlets for our 
agricultural staples and thereby lessening the farmers’ 


They now express them- 


They thought 
the Lord had opened their eyes and had shown them that 


Now is the time 


FULL TEXT OF HOUSE pu 6, 830 iernoDuoKD f: MR. 
LEHLBACH, OF NEW JERSEY, FEB. 11, 1890. 


A Bill regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, 
and exportation of adulterated articles of food and 
drugs, and imposing a tax thereon. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled. 

That for the purpose of this act— 

First. Theterm ‘‘ food” shall include every article 
used for food or drink by man other than drugs and 
water. = 

Second. The term “drugs” shall include medicines 
for internal or external use. 

Third. The term ‘‘ pound” shall signify the standard - 
avoirdupois pound of the United States. 

Section 2. That for the purposes of this act an article 
slall be deemed to be adulterated— 

In the case of drugs; 

First. If, when sold under or by a name recognized in 
the United States pharmacopeeia, it differs from the 
standard of strength, quality, or anaes according to the 
tests laid down therein. 

Second. If, when sold under, or by a name not recog- 
nized in the United States pharmacoposia, but which is 
found in some other pharmacopeeia or other standard 
work on materia medica, it differs materially from the 
standard of strength, quality, or panty, according to the 
tests laid down in such work. 

Third. If its strength or purity fall below the pro- 
fessed standard under which it is sold. 

In the ease of food or drink: 

First. If any substance or substances haye been 
mixed and packed with it so as to reduce or lower or 
injuriously affect its quality or strength and so that 
such product when offered for sale shall be calculatad 
or shall tend to deceive the purchaser. 

Second. If any inferior substance or substances 
have been substituted wholly or in part for the article 
so that the product when sold shall be calculated or 
shall tend t> deceive the purchaser. 

Third. If any valuable constituent of the article has - 
been wholly ‘or in part abstracted so that the product 
when sold shall be calculated or shall tend to deceive 
the purchaser. 

Fourth. If it be an imitation of and be sold under 
the name of another article. 

Fifth. Ifit be mixed, colored, powdered, or stained 


| ina manner whereby damage is concealed so that 


such product when sold shall be calculated to deceive 
the purchrser, 

Sixth. If it consists wholly or in part of a diseased, 
filthy or decomposed, or putrid animal or vegetable sub- 
stance, or any portion of an animal unfit for food, 
whether manufactured or not, or if it is the product of a 
diseased animal : 

Provided, that no article of food or SasEe shall be 
deemed to be adulterated — 

A. Inthe case of mixtures or compounds which may _ 
be now or from time to time hereafter known as arti- 
cles of food under their own distinctive names and not 
included in definition fourth in this section aforesaid. 

B. In the case of articles labeled so as to indicate 
plainly that they are mixtures, compuunds, combinations, 
or blends. 

©. When any matter or ingredient has been added to 
the food or drug because the same is required for the 
production or preparation thereof as an article of com- 
merce ina state fit for carriage or consumption, and 
not fraudulently to increase the bulk, weight, or mea, 
sure of the food or drug or conceal the inferior quality 
thereof. : 
2D. “Where the food or drug is " unavoide bl: 
vith 80 Toca matter in the Be ‘of collec- 


Peecssus ‘phirty-four pene and thirty 
_ vied Btatutes¢ of the United States. $ 
_ SEO. 3. That special taxes are imposed as | 
All manufacturers of food or drugs which are to be 
transported for consumption in other S ates or Terri- 
tories or foreign countries shall pay twenty- five dol- 
lars. 

Every such manufacturer who carries on business 
without having paid the special tax therefor, shall -be- 
‘sides being liable to the payment of the tax, be fined not 
less than five hundred dollars and not more than five 
thousand dollars. 

That every such manufacturer shall file with the col- 
lector of internal revenue of the district in which his 
manufactory is located such notices, inventories, and 
bonds, shall keep such books or render such returns of 
materials and property as the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may, by regulation, require. 

Szo.4, That there shall be levied and collected a tax 
of one mill per pound upon and in respect of every ar- 
ticle of food and drug adulterated within the meaning 
of this act, and manufactured and sold, or removed for 
consumption or use to be paid by the manufacturer 
thereof, and any fractional part of a pound in a pack- 
age shall be taxed as a pound. 

The tax levied by this section shall be Pelresenved by 
coupon stamps, and the provisions of existing laws 
governing the engraving, issue, sale, accountability, 
effacement, and destruction of stamps relating to to- 
bacco and snuff, as far as applicable, are hereby made 
to apply to stamps provided for by this section ; but 
such stamps shall bear the words: “Internal revenue— 
adulterated food and drug tax.” 

Szo. 5. That adulterated articles of food or drugs 
shall be packed by the manufacturer thereof in packages 
not before used for that purpose; and all sales by manu- 
facturers of such articles and by dealers therein shall be 
made in or from original stamped packages avd not 
other wise. 

Every manufacturer of any such adulterated article 
who knowingly sells or offers for sale or delivers, or 
offers to deliver, or removes for consumption or use, 
any such adulterated article in any other form than in 
packages as above described, or affixed a stamp on any 
package denoting a less amount of tax than that re- 
quired by law, or who omits to affix such stamp or 
stamps to any such package containing such adulterated 
article, shall be fined twenty-five dollars for the first 
offense, one hundred dollars for the second like offense, 
and five hundred dollars for each subsequent like offense, 
or imprisonment for not less than three months nor 
more than one year, or both. 

Seo. 6. That every person whe ewinely purchases 
or receives for sale any such adulterated article which 
has not been stamped according to law shall be liable to 
a penalty of ten dollars for each offense. 

Src. 7. That the absence of the proper stamps on any, 
package of such adulterated article shall be notice to all 
persons that the tax has not been paid thereon and 
shall be prima fas evidence of the non-payment 
thereof. 

Src. 8. That every person whoaffixes to any package 
containing «any such adulterated article any false, 
forged, fraudulent, spurious, or counterfeited stamp, or 
a stamp which has been before used, shall be deemed 
guilty of a felony, and shall be fined not less than one 

housand dollars nor more than five thousand dollars, 
and imprisoned not less than two years nor more than 
five years; and any person who shall willfully remove 
or deface the stamps on the package containing any 
such adulterated article shall be guilty of a misde- 
__ meanor and shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
one hundred ‘dollars nor more than two thousand dol- 
lars, and by imprisonment for not less than thirty days 

nor more than six months, or both. 

/ 9. That whenever any manufacturer of adulter- 
\ ale or consumption, » 

n which the tax is required to 
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be paid by stamps, Giipat the use of the proper stamps, 
it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Interval 
Revenue, within a period of not more than two years 
after such sale or removal upon satisfactory proof, to 
estimate the amount of tax which has been omitted to 
be paid, and to make an assessment therefor and certify 
the same to the collector. The tax so assessed shall 


_be in addition to the penalties imposed by law for such 


sale or removal.g . 

Seo. 10. That whenever any stamped package con- 
taining adulterated articles is emptied it shall be the 
duty of the person in whose hands the same is to de- 
stroy utterly the stamps thereon; and any person who 
willfully neglects or refuses so to do shall for each such 
offense be fined not exceeding ten dollars. And any 
person who fraudulently gives away or accepts from 
another, or who sells, buys or uses for packing adulter- 
ated articles any such stamped package shall, for each 
such offense, be fined not exceeding one hundred dol- 
lars and be imprisoned not more than one year. 

Seo. 11. That all adulterated articles imported from 
foreign countries shall, in addition to any import duty 
imposed on the same, pay an internal-revenue tax of 
one mill per pound, such tax to be represented by 
coupon stamps, as in the case of adulterated articles 
manufactured in the United States. The stamps shall 
be affixed and canceled by the owner or importer of 
the adulterated article while it is in the custody of the 
proper custom-house officers ; and the adulterated article 
shall not pass out of the custody of said officers until 
the stamps have been so affixed and canceled, but shall 
be put up in packages as prescribed in this act for 
adulterated articles manufactured in the United States. 
Whenever it is necessary to take any adulterated article 
so imported to any place other than the public stores 
of the United States, for the purpose of affixing and 
canceling such stamps, the collector of customs of the 
port where such adulterated article is entered shall 
designate a bonded warehouse to which it shall be 
taken, under the control of such custom officers as such 
collector may direct; and every officer of customs who 
knowingly permits any such adulterated article to pass 
out of his custody or control without compliance by the 
owner or importer thereof with the provisions of this 
section relating thereto shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall be fined not less than two hundred 
dollars nor more than two thousand dollars, and im- 
prisoned not less than six months nor more than three 
years. Every person who sells or offers for sale any 
imported adulterated article, or adulterated articles pur- 
porting or claimed to have been imported, not put up in 
packages and stamped, as provided by this act, shall be 
fined not less than three hundred nor more than two 
thousand dollars, and be imprisoned not less than six 
months nor more than two years. 

Seo. 12. That such adulterated articles may be re 
moved for export to a foreign country under such regu- 
lations and giving such security as may be prescribed 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury; but such articles so 
designated for exportation, and exported, shall not be 
subject to the tax imposed under this act, nor shall it be 
necessary to affix or place any stamps, brands, marks, or 
labels thereto or thereon. 

Src. 13. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and required, immediately after this act takes 
effect, to appoint a competent chief analytical chemist 
and a competent chief microscopist in connection with 
the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue at 
Washington, and who shall each receive a salary of two 
thousand dollars per annum; and also to appoint, not 
exceeding one hundred persons residing in such parts of 
the United States as he may deem best suited for the 
purpose, who shall possess'competent knowledge, skill, 
and experience, and be of good character and standing 
in the community wherein they dwell, as analysts of 
articles of food and drugs for the place or district to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. He is 


qalee: authorized to fill ptancios in Bult offices 2 as they 
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occur, tard to ‘annul any such appointment, in his discre- 


tion ; and he may employ such other chemists, micro- 


septate, inspectors, clerks, and assistants as he may 


deem necessary for the proper enforcement or this act; 
and he shall fix the salaries or compensation of al] such 
persons, but not exceeding in the aggregate avy appro- 
priation made for that purpose. 

It shall be the duty of all analysts appointed by or 
under this act to make analysis of any article of food or 
drug which may be presented to them for that purpose 
by any officer of the Treasury Department charged with 
the duty of enforcing any of the provisions cf this act, 
and to deliver to such officer his certificate showing the — 


result thereof, and to facilitate and assist in the opera- ss 


tion and enforcement of this act. No person shall be 
appointed as an analyst or microscopist under this act 
who shall be engaged directly or indirectly in any trade 
or business connected with the sale of food or drugs, or 
who is connected directly or indirectly with any person 
engaged in such trade or business. 

Sach analysts and microscopists shall report monthly 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue the number 
and kind of articles analyzed by him under this act dur- 
ing the foregoing month, and shall specify the result of 
each analysis and the name of the official for whom the 
same was made. 

Sec. 14. That reports shall be printed and published 
by said department from time to time containing the re- 
sults of analysis made under this act in the case of ar- 
ticles found to be adulterated and liable to taxation with 
lis's of articles, mixtures, and compounds decided to be 
exempt from taxation under this act, 

Seo. 15. That the Secretary of the Treasury shali re- 
port annually to Congress, at the commencement of each 
session, full particulars of the workings and operation 
of this act; and it shall be the duty of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenne to make a full report thereof to the 
Secretary of the Treasury as often as requested so to do 
by the latter. 

Seo. 16. That it shall be the duty of every district 
attorney to whom the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, or any collector of 
customs shall report any case which they may respec- 
tively believe to be a violation of this act to cause proper 
proceedings to be commenced and presented without — 
delay for the fines, penalties, and punishments in such 
case provided. And for the expenses incurred and 
services rendered in all such cases the district attorney 
shall receive and be paid from the Treasury such sum 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall deem just and 
reasonable, upon the certificate of the judge before 
whom such cases are tried or disposed of. And it shall 
be the duty of the officials now charged by law with the 
enforcement of the collection: and recovery of fines, 
penalties, and punishments for violations thereof to en- 
force the provisions of this act. 

Sgc. 17. That all fines and penalties imposed by this 
act may be recovered in any court of competent juris- 
diction. 

Src. 18. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may 
make all needful regulations for registering and inspect- 
ing plans of manufacture of food and drugs and for 
carrying the provisions of this act into effect. 

Sec. 19. That this act shall go into effect on the first 
day of January, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, and. 
all packages of such adulterated articles found on the 
premises of any dealer or manufacturer on the second 
day of January, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, shall 
be deemed Included within the provisions of this act, 
and be liable and taxable and taxed hereunder, and shall 
have affixed thereto the stamps required by this act or 
by regulations made pursuant to this act; and such 
stock on hand at said date may be stamped under epecial 
regulations of t he Commissioner of the Internal Reyenue, 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 

Sec. 20. That all acts aud parts of acts inconsistent or. 
in conilict with the provisions of this act be, and the 
same are @ hereby, repealed. : 


& 


_ Bear and Arcturus. 


ANCIENT SCIENCE. 


THE SOIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS 
AND ROMANS. ‘ 


(Concluded from page 90.) 


AsTRONOMY.—So much attention was given to this 
branch of science, and so much progress was made, that 
only a very brief survey of the field can be made in this 
article. The Greeks began at very early times to ob- 
serve the heavens, and to distinguish the heavenly bod- 
ies from one another. In the poems of Homer mention 
is made of the Pleiades, Hyades, Orion, Sirius, the Great 
The morning and evening stars 
are spoken of, but their identity is not suspected. The 
earth is conceived to be a dise, around which flows the 
stream of Oceanus. Thales of Miletus, one of the 
‘ Seven Wise Men of Greece,” who lived at the end of 
the seventh century before our era, looked on the 
heavens as a hollow sphere divided into five zones. He 
discovered the true causes of the phases of the moon 
and of eclipses, and is said to have foretold an eclipse 
of the sun which occurred during the reign of Alyattes of 
Lydia, in the year 609. Anaximander, his great successor, 


held that the earth had the form of a cylinder, sus-— 


pended in the middle of the universe, and that men 
dwelt on its base. It was surrounded by water, air and 
fire in successive layers. This fire, shining through dif- 
ferent openings, took the form of the sun, the moon and 
the stars. The first to turn his attention to the planets 
was Anaximenes. He looked on them as flat discs, sup- 
ported by the air between the earth and the arch of 
heaven. Heracleitos believed that the heavenly bodies 
were shaped like cups. When these were turned 
towards the earth, they caught its vapors, which 
took fire and reflected their flame. When they were 
turned from the earth darkness ensued. By the time 
of Anaxagoras, who lived in the fifth century be- 
fore our era, the spherical form of the earth was 
known. The first to elaborate a regular cosmic system 
was, apparently, Pythagoras, although it is difficult to 
distinguish his own personal work from that of his suc- 
cessors. This system, as finally elaborated, was as fol- 
lows: In the centre was an ever-burning fire, not the 
same as the sun, Around it revolved the sun, the 
moon, the earth, the five planets (Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus and Mercury), and the sphere containing the 
fixed stars. There was assumed to be the counter-earth 
—probably merely to make up the number ten—which 
was distinct from the earth itself, but always moved 
parallel to it at a distance of 180°. Pythagoras defined 
the inclination of the courses of the planets and of the 
ecliptic. Aristarchus of Samos, in the fourth century 
B. C., first made the sun’ the centre of the universe. 
Copernicus mentions three other Greeks as ‘predeces- 
sors of his in this regard. Aristotle wrote a work in 
four books on astronomy. He gives various proofs of 
the spherical shape of the earth, among others the cir- 


cular shape of the edge of the earth’s shadow in a par- 


tial eclipse ofthe moon. He also discusses comets and 
meteors, and the nature of the milky way, which he be- 
dieved to be formed of myriads of small stars. Aratus, 


an Alexandrine astronomer of the same century, gave 


-especial attention to the constellations, whose form and 
location in the heavens he describes as a didactic poem. 
Many attempts were made to ascertain the size of the 
earth. The method of Eratosthenes was, perhap:, the 
most ingenious. He was informed that Syene in upper 
Egypt, near the modern town of Assouan, deep wells 
were lighted to their bottoms at the time of the summer 
solstice, and that vertical objects cast no shadows. He 
observed the incliaation of the sun in Alexandria (2), 
and got the distance from Syene to Alexandria (d) from 
the Egyptian tribute-lists. He then calculated the cir- 


_ Cumference of the earth (w) from the proportion » 
, | w+ d=360 deg.: 2 deg. oe 
We do not know what 


erat 


His result was 250,000 stadia. 


stadium he used, But in ‘any case (the ‘atadiun 


ms , i ee x 


ikaowledze of the subject. Aristotle 
Plants, which seems, however, to deal ‘mainly with 
analogies and contrasts between plants and animala. ; 
Theophrastus of Lesbos, in the fourth “century before _ 
our era, wrote a work in nine books on botany, in 
which he considers the anatomy and physiology of 
plants, and their dependence on climate and cultivation. 
The Alexandrines confined themselves to the relation 
of botany to medicine, and the same is true of the - 
Romans. 


roughly, an eighth of a mile) his result was a creditable. 
one, considering the means he employed. To discuss, 
even briefly, the discoveries and theories of Ptolemaius | 
(Ptolemy), would be to write a history of astronomy. - 
The chronicle of the science for many centuries consists” 
merely of comments on his works. The Romans did 
but little in astronomy. That they were not keen ob- 
servers is sufficiently shown by the fact that for one 
hundred years they used a sun-dial brought from Cat- 
ania, in Sicily, as a public time-piece, without noticing 
the errors due to the height of the gnomon, which was 
intended for a more southern latitude. Their most dis- 
tinguiShed astronomer was Julius Osar, whose reform 
of the calendar is too well-known to be more than 
alluded to. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.—Intercourse with Egypt led 
the Greeks at an early period to speculations about the 
causes of the rising of the Nile. The great traveler and 
historian, Herodotus, mentions three views which were 
current in, his time. Two, he says, are hardly worth 
mentioning, while the third (that it is caused by the 
melting of great quantities of snow) he objects to, on 
account of the heat of Libya, which would make the ex- 
istence of snow impossible. The real explanation had 
its advocates in very early times. The alluvial forma- 
tion of the Nile delta is also referred to by Herodotus. 
Earthquakes, which haye always been common in 
Greece, early became the objects of investigation. Anax- 
imander thought them caused by rifts in the earth, 
the result of long droughts; while Anaxagoras be- 
lieved that masses of air imprisoned in the earth and 
trying to force their way out, were the cause of these | 
disturbances. Aristotle agrees with this latter theory. 
Aristotle also considers the question of the saltness of 
the sea, which he thinks due to chemical changes 
wrought by the sun when the water is taken up by it. 
He believes it can be got rid of by filtration and boiling 
Strabo first observed the fall in temperature as the ele- 
vation increases, and the fact that trees were confined 
to certain elevations as well as to certain latitudes. 
Among the Romans, Seneca is the foremost writer on 
physical geography. In his Naturales Questiones he 
discusses the erosive forces of water, both mechanically 
and chemically. He observes that the spring tides are 
caused by the attraction of both sun and moon together, 
He defines volcanoes scientifically, distinguishing them 
from subterranean fires. He does not believe that the 
earth is a mass of fire within, but that there are collec- 
tions in different parts of its crust. On the subject of 
earthquakes he agrees with Anaxagoras and Aristotle, 
but considers the imprisoned force to be gas or vapor 
rather than air. In the science of navigation little pro- 
gress was made, since voyages were only along the 
coast. In the open sea ‘ dead-reckoning ” (by course 
and distance) was employed, the distance being merely 
inferred, while the course was got from constellations: 
Lighthouses and beacons are of ancient date, and charts 
were employed at a comparatively early period. 

MINERALOGY.—The industrious Pliny was the first to 
collect the results reached on this subject. He knew 
a great many varieties, although, of course, not the 
metals (like platinum, cobalt, nickel, etc.), which are not 
found in the Grecian and Italian mountains. He enu- 
merated most of the signs by which mineralogists to-day 
distinguish different varieties—shape of crystals, cleay- 
age, hardness, color, transparency, weight, lustre and 
grain. 

Botany.—The Greeks were probably led to the 
study of this science by the Egyptians, who turned 
their attention to it at a very early date. They found a 
richly developed flora in their own ‘country, although | 
many | forms of vegetation, associated in our minds with | . 
the name of Hellas, first found their way there from 
the East, ‘in comparatively late times, The nase) 
philosophers were too much taken up with the consid- 
eration of larger subjects to give much attention to the 
study of vegetable life, but the extensive use of plan 
23 medicinal perpceee must have led to a co 


— 


ZOoLoGY.—The knowledge of the ancients in this 
branch of science was by no means insignificant, and 
interest in it was kept up by the chase, and the popu- __ 
larity of fights between wild beasts in later Roman 
times. One writer, Aristotle, treats the subject so ex- 
haustively that his succcessors did no more than com- 
ment on his work. He knew five hundred different 
varieties of animals, not all of which can be exactly 
identified at the present day. Much that is common 
now-a-days was unknown tohim. Heknew but four 
species of apes, and nothing at all about the man-mon- 
keys. , His knowledge of reptiles and their geographi- 
cal distribution is very limited. Fishes, from gastro-. 
nomic reasons, were better known. Of the lowest forms 
of animal life there was no knowledge at all in the ~ 
ancient times. Aristotle is said to have been furnished 
with material for study by his pupil, Alexander the 
Great, but he appears from his description neyer to 
have seen an elephant or an ostrich. He studied the 
internal structure of animals also, but was hampered in 
his investigations by the proconceived notion that the 
heart was the centre of the nervous system. We are. 
unable to learn just how much he did know of this 
branch of the subject, as his special book on~ The 
Anatomy of Animals is known tous only by its title. 
Pliny gave four books of his Natural History to ani- 
mals, but it is in no way orignal. Atlian describes some 
new varieties, especially of fishes.—Dr. J. C. Rofle, in 
Pop. Science News. 


APOSTROPHE TO THE BOTTLE, 


“A big-bellied boitle’s the cure of all cares..— 
Old Song. 


With the exception perhaps of ‘The Leather Bottel 
and Cruikshank’s famous series of cartoons:of “The. — 
Bottle,” bottles have not obtained due recognition in the 
world of art and letters, which, to speak frankly, owes 
them somuch. In old days, says the Zable, it was a 
fine thing : be styled by one’s contemporaries ‘“‘a three- 

‘pottle man.” This was before the days of ginger ale and — : 
lemonade, Steele and Fielding owed much to the bottle, 
and were not ashamed of the fact. Thenewwinewhich 
had such an unfortunate effect on Noah probably came cs 
out of a gourd, though it is just possible that the vessel : 
reontaenie the grape juice was made from the skin of a 
goat (the hair on the inside) well sewed and pressed to- 
gether, with one of the paws.asa cork; for this was the 
Jewish substitute for the gourd. The Roman ladies 
preserved their tears in tiny stone jars; and foralong 
time stone and earthenware vessels, as well as skins, 
formed the only receptacle for liquids. Wines were 
kept in huge tanks. This led to several unhappy inci- | 
dents,—to wit, the drowning of the Duke of Clarence in 
a butt of fine Malmsey,—all for want of a bottle—or 
bottles. Although good English ale was often praised _ 
in prose and verse, the “ bottle department ” of the beer 
trade was evidentlo terra incognita in those days, for so 
runs a medieval rhyme, — i S 

‘He that buys land buys many stoted : Stoets 

He that buys flesh buys many bones; 

He that buys eggs brs many Bere! « 3 


: Nowell, dean of St. Paul’s; for leaving one day in the | 
grass some ale that he had put ina bottle to take out as 

refreshment whilst fishing, he found it some days after 
no bottle, but a gun, such the sound at the opening 


thereof; and the contents so exhilarated the worthy 
man that he hastened to acquaint his friends of the ef- 
fects of bottling upon ale, and many have since profited 
by his discovery. King Francis I. had a singular liking 
for quaint bottles and during his reign bottles rose in 
estimation, being blown into divers shapes, comprising 
heads, hearts, and even trees. Several great men have 
had a weakness sfor the bottle—contents apart. Napo- 
leon [. always carried a flask of cunning build, half 
iron, half glass, with him on the field of battle. Byron 
affected very slender-necked bottles, made of the 
thinnest glass, encased in rush plating. A well-known 
French novelist has an ink pot simulating a champagne 
bottle. The designing and making of bottles has grown 
into an artin Austria. Various and exquisite are the 
colors and tones employed in their manufacture. It is 
no uncommon thing for the coat-of-arms of the family to 
whom they are going to be embossed in relief on the 
side of every bottle, thin fillets of gold and silver encase 
them; and a Hungarian bottle is often a work of art, 
independently of its contents. In Japan and China they 
wrap their bottles round in richly-embroidered silks and 
stuffs. In Spain the glass is blown into a sort of wooden 
cup, which forms the base of the bottle. On the banks 
of the Rhine the wine-flagons have necks sometimes as 
much as a yard long; this is equally the case in Tuscany, 
Russian bottles are generally quite white, but abound in 
fantastic shapes and twisted necks, At Caen there is 
a bottle much appreciated by art-lovers, covered with 
gold fleurs-de-lis and vine-leaves burned into the glass. 
At one time bottles blown into the form of Napoleon I.’s 
tomb appealed to the feelings of Imperialists; again, to 
drink vermoutte out of the Bastille Column charmed 
Communists. Now both these gentry content themselves 
with the common green glass bottle, which has given a 
new color to art, verte bouteille. The genre of bottle used 
is declared by some epicures to affect the quality of the 
wine contained therein, Be that as it may, no man 
with a proper consideration for the palates of his guests 
should allow old wine to be decanted anywhere but into 
their wine-glasses, Much, very much, lies in the way 
in which a bottle is uncorked. Dean Swift, in his direc- 
tions to servants, says, ‘‘A good butler always breaks 

- off the point of his bottle-screw in two days, by trying 
which is the hardest, the point of the screw or the neck 
of the bottle.’’ And it is unfortunately possible to do 
this without being “a good butler,” as many of us have 
proved. The cork is also an important element in the 
bottle, and this is not considered enough” by modern 
cellarists. As said: Warton, S 


“When calm around the common room, 
I puff my daily pipe’s perfume! “ 
Rode for a stomach, and inspected _ 
At annual bottlings, corks selected.” 


A corkscrew ought really never to be applied to a 
bottle containing sparkling wine; this is, of course, 
specially the case with champagne. Some, when un- 
corking sound claret or old port, shake the bottle, 
This is a barbarism of the worst description. It is con- 
sidered very bad taste to drink out of the bottle, yet the 
last two kings of England rejoiced in doing so when in 
private. Then there are a variety of bottles appreciated 
by all sorts and conditions of men and women. Medi- 

cine bottles, smelling-bottles, and last, not least, hot 
bottles are justly said, in common with other bottles, to 
be the place where discontent seeks for comfort, cow- 
ardice for courage, and bashfulness for confidence. One 
word more: noone should forget, when speaking of bot- 
; tles, the feeding-bottle, which is often a man’s first intro- 
_ duction to what may prove, in its different phases, the : 
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HUMAN HAIR IN COMMERCE. 


ONE ADVANTAGE THAT THE RED HEADED GIRL HAS 
OVER THE WHITE HORSE. 

Of all the crops that grow there is not one which oc- 
cupies so small a space and is so valuable as a plentiful 
crop of the hair, Most of us are familiar with a charm- 
ing story wherein the heroine, to meet a family financial 
crisis, parts with an abundant crop of beautiful brown 
hair. What we do notas a rule know is where all the 
hair we see in shops come from, and also we are at 
some loss to make out where the enormous mass of it 
which we see worn by ladies of our acquaintance grew, 
and which, in many cases, we have grave reasons for 
being certain was not raised on the premises. As a 
matter of fact, in remote Swiss, German and French 
villages, traffic in human hair is as recognized a por- 
tion of the commerce as the sale of butter and eggs, 
and is, to the young peasant girls, a very important mat- 
ter. They grow their hair with a view to selling it, 
just as their fathers and brothers grow their cereals and 
raise their cattle for the same purpose. In many cases 
where they are fortunate enough to have it of a good 
marketable color and fine texture, they get for their 
ware more than their male relatives could hope to clear 
after many years of hard toil. The great drawback to 
the lucrativeness of hair farming is the slowness of 
growth and the fact that the same head is rarely 
known to produce a remarkably fine crop twice. An 
objection to it is a dislike, natural in a woman, to part 
with what is a nature-given ornament. We may feel 
positive that in the districts where hair is sold it is a 
proud distinction to be in constant possession of a good 
erop which is definitely understood to be ‘‘ not for sale,”’ 
and which argues well for the amount of worldly goods 
enjoyed for its possessor. Here, where there is no 
recognized commercial value placed on luxuriant locks, 
it was, a year or ‘two ago, quite fashionable to have 
hair short and wavy like a man’s. There, however, the 
consolation has to be administered in the shape of hard 
cash, and even with that great consoler in their hands 
the peasant hair-growers can seldom see their shorn 
tresses gathered up by the indifferent purchaser with 
equanimity. One village market is held every second 
Friday, and is attended by buyers from Paris .only. 
These walk about the street—the village boasts but one 
long narrow one—whilst the girls stand about in couples 
so that they may give each other moral support. The 
business is transacted in a large room. ‘The sellers, 
having had their hair combed -out and examined, wait 
for an offer. If this be satisfactory the buyer takes up 
a bright pair of shears fastened to his waist, and cuts 
the treasured tresses, papering and pocketing them 
quickly so that the denuded girl may see as little of 
them as possible once they have passed out of her pos- 
session, She then goes off and uses all the means she 
knows of to cultivate a good crop, which occasionally is 
successful up to the third and even fourth transactions, 
though rarely is the first bargain bettered. The crop, 
however, is capricious; ocvasionally a second growth 
and a third have been known to exceed the first in 


length and fineness to a surprising degree, though, 


if the color be fair, and particularly of golden 
sheen, the second crop even, is, almost invari- 
ably, not satisfactory in this one particular. Purely 
white hair, if long and fine, may be converted into 
a little fortune by its possessor, supposing she be 
so minded. Albino women have been known to obtain 
for a crop of hair white as snow and fine as spun silk, 
the nice little sum of $750, which certainly would make 
hair farming a remunerative occupation, supposing that 
only two such crops could be raised and disposed of in 
a lifetime. It is said that the French ex-Empress paid 
$200 an ounce for hair to match her own, which was, in 
her youth, that much prized hue which is the same as 
virgin gold. The difficulty of exactly matching hair is 
much greater than might be supposed by the casual 


| observer, who Ai ® on the four colors known by 


Lc. ha 


Beare n'y 


hair experts as type colors, white, black, brown and 
blonde. Hach of these produce numerous shades not 
less than sixteen of every type, and the subtle differ- 
ence in these shades of hair is wonderfully preceptible, 
as those who have a little and want to match it, speed- 
ily find out. Hair which is artificially colored to match 
is most unsatisfactory, as the hue is not stationary. 
Hair dyed on the head is a far from enviable possession, 
as it requires frequent re-dippings, and its owner (the 
ways of hair-dye being inscrutable) has usually to dis- 
appear from social ken during the process. Not alone 
that fact, but also that medical men declare softening 
of the brain to be brought on by the use of hair-dye as 
well as diseases of the eye, makes this a most unde- 
sirable practice. A fine head of virgin-gold colored 
hair will bring from $200 to $500, according to its 
length and luxuriance, and to those who have it and 
are anxious to convert it into hard cash, it may be 
pleasing to hear that there are orders in advance for all 
that can be produced of this description for the next 
five years. The wig-making business absorbs much of 
the hair brought into the market, It is a trade requir- 
ing such an amount of patent monotonous eye-aching 
work, that it is far from popular though well paid. The 
foundations of the best wigs are made from human hair, 
which, when stretched over the scalp, is so fine as to be 
really imperceptible. Hach hair is then knotted in sep- . 
arately until the wig is of sufficient thickness. This 
is done by hand, and the knots are go close and fine 
that they look exactly like the root of the hair, and are 
calculated almost to deceive the wearer into thinking it 
growing. To make false fringes and fronts which will 
remain always in curl, only the curly tips of hair are . 
used, and these are made in the same careful way as the 
larger wigs. Only these waving tips of human hair 
being used makes such things expensive, as straight 
hair is no use to them. ‘Taking this into consideration, 
with the great trouble of founding and knotting, such 
an article, in ordinary colored hair, is not‘very dear at 
five guineas. Very fair imitation hair is also prepared 
for the market, and used, of course, being much less 
expensive than real hair. This latter, when bought, 
is carefully cleaned, every separate hair run through the 
eye of a needle and polished. Pure black hair is very 
rare and expensive. Some of our Indians are cele- 
brated for possessing marvelously long fine hair of this 
coveted blue-black hue. They so far have not been 
impressed with the advantages of turning hair farmers, 
and prefer their hair to its equivalent in filthy lucre. 
The Japanese women, who also have this blue-black 
hair, regard it as a great beauty, take much pride in 
dressing it, an operation which they take great care not 
to perform too often, and do not evince the smallest in- 
clination to use it ina commercial way. Their Chinese 
sisters, on the other hand, frequently dispose of their 
locks, but as a rule, these are uncompromisingly 
straight, rather coarse, and possess only the advantages 
of length and color.— Chatter. 
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A Dan@erous Toou.—M. de Freycinet, the French 
Minister of War, has published a decree forbidding sur- 
geons ‘in the French army to make use of hypnotism in 
their practice, or to experiment with it. 


PROBABLY.—A new western postoffice has been named 
Malaria, probably because the mail service of the place 
is intermittent.— Medical Classics. 


Cork Rorgr.—A cork core floating rope has been in- 
yented. The inyentor claims that his floating rope of 
one inch thickness will stand a strain of more than 1,000 
pounds. The rope consists of a core of small round corks 
about three quarters of an inch long, placed end to end, 
around which is braded a network of cotton twine. 
This is surrounded by another layer of strong cotton 
twine, braided in heavy strands, which is about a quarter 
of an inch thick. ‘The rope is very soft and pliable, and 
even after being tied into a small knot will return to its 
original shape. It can be used in life lines or life rafts, 
and asa heaving line to tie heavy hawsersto. Ata 
life-saving station such a rope would be very valuable. 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 


‘HOW THEY ARE PREFACED FOR LINGUAL CONJUNCTION. 


As soon as they emerge from the hydraulic press, 
postage stamps are gummed. The paste is made from 
clear starch, or rather its dextrine, which is acted upon 
chemically and then boiled, forming a clear, smooth, 
slightly sweet mixture. Each sheet of stamps is taken 
separately, placed upon a flat board, and its edges cov- 
ered with a light metal frame. Then the paste is 
smeared on with a wide whitewash brush, and the sheet 
is laid between two wire racks and placed ona pile with 
others to dry. Great care is taken in the manufacture 
of this paste, which is perfectly harmless. This grati- 
fying fact has been conclusively proved by an analysis 
recently made by an eminent chemist. After the gum- 
ming another pressing in the hydraulic press follows, 
Then another counting—in fact, stamps are counted no 
less than thirteen times during the process of manu- 
facture,- The sheets are then cut in half, each portion 
containing one hundred stamps, this being done by girls 
with ordinary hand shears. Next follows the perforation, 
which is performed by machinery, The perforations are 
first made in’ a perpendicular line and afterwards in a 
horizontal line. Another pressing follows—this time to 
get rid of the raised edges on the back of the stamps 
made by the dies, and this ends the manufacture. A 
separate apartment is devoted to the picking and send- 
ing off the stamps to different post-offices. It will be 
seen by this account that any absurd rumor concerning 
the poisonous or unclean properties of postage stamps 
is utterly without foundation.—U. S. Mail. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRAOTIOAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
March. 
Mnat,—Beef, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, venison, 
sausage, veal. 
GAME AND PouLtry.—Grouse, hare, pigeon, chicken, 
duck, turkey, goose, snipe. 


FisH.—Bass, cod, eels, curp, catfish, flounder, halibut, 
herring, lobsters, mackerel, mussels, oysters, perch, 
pike, rock-fish, salmon, smelt, whitefish, trout. 

VEGETABLES.—Artichokes, beans, carrots, celery, gar- 
lic, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, shallots, 
Spinach, turnips, watercress. 


Frouits.—Apples, bananas, oranges. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Ragout oF Cop VEAL.—Slice some boiled or roasted 
veal and dip the pieces into flour, then fry them in but- 
ter to alight brown ; remove them from the pan, into 
which pour a little hot water; thicken the gravy thus 
made with a little flour mixed with water; season with 
‘salt, pepper, nutmeg or catsup and a little lemon juice, 
cand if liked a small chopped onion; return the meat to 
‘gravy and stew until very hot. Serve. 


BEEFSTEAK Prz,—Cut pieces of cold steak or roast 
beef into thin slices about an inch and a half long, 
peel some raw potatoes and cut them into thin slices; 
butter baking dish and put in it alternate layers of beef 
and potato untilitis full, sprinkling in bits of finely 
chopped onion and a little pepper and salt on each layer, 
on the top layer put a few pieces of butter, pour enough 
boiling water on to fill up the dish, add an upper crust 
and bake. 


Mrs. P’s GranAM Cakes.—Two cupfuls Graham 
flour, one cupful white flour, three cupfuls sour milk, 


one teaspoonful soda dissolved in hot water, one tea- 


spoonful salt, one tablespoonful lard, three well-beaten 


eggs. Mix well and bake immediately. f 
three-quarters cupful butter, three-quarters cupful yeast, 
two tablespoonfuls sugar and one teaspoonful salt ; flour 
to make a soft dough. Warm the milk slightly, add the 
melted butter and set with half the flour ina thin 
sponge. Let it rise for five hours then work in the rest 
of the flour and let it rise for five hours longer; then 
roll out into a sheet three-quarters inch thick, cut into 
round cakes, set closely in a pan and let rise for half 
an hour, bake twenty minutes. 


TAPIOOA CUSTARD.—Soak five dessert-spoonfuls tapio- 
Ca in one-pint cold water five hours. Let one quart of 
milk come to a boil in a farina kettle, add the tapioca 
and water and a little salt; stir till boiling hot, then 
add the beaten yokes of three eggs and one heaping 
cup sugar. Stir constantly for about five minutes but do 
not let it get too thick or the custard will break. Pour 
it into a bowl and whisk in gently the beaten whites of 
the eggs. Flavor with a teaspoonful vanilla and ‘let it 
get very cold before serving. Serve with canned or 
brandied fruits. 


BatTER Puppiné.—Hight eggs, eight tablespoonfuls 
flour, one quart milk; steam for two hours. Serve 
with hard sauce flavored with lemon or brandy. 


FRENCH CAKE.—Two cupfuls sugar, one-half cupful 
butter, one cupful milk, three eggs, four cupfuls flour, 
two teaspoonfuls Horsford’s baking powder sifted with 
the flour. Flavor with spices. 


Mrs. P’s Risen Bisovurr.—One quart sweet milk, 


PURE WATER. 


t 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS ON THE PURIFYING OF THE WATER 


WE DRINK. 


Next to air, water is the most immediate necessity of 
human life. Without air one can exist but a few mo- 
ments; 


than a few days. The human body is largely composed 


of water, being about seven-cighths by weight of this 


substance. Water is being continually eliminated from 
the body in proportion to the amount that is taken in. 
This averages, including what is contained in our more 
solid food, at least two quarts a day. It is the agent 
by which the functions of the body are carried on, sup- 
plying many of its various wastes, and giving material 
for its processes. Indeed, a human being may be almost 
described as an animated pipe. Water is drunk pri- 
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without water life cannot be prolonged more 


marily because it is water, and a certain amount of it 


must be daily taken into the system. It almost always 
contains extraneous matter, and this extraneous mat- 
ter may or may not be harmful. The more nearly 
drinking water approaches to perfect purity, aside 
from a certain amount of dissolved gases which impart 
to it a slight pungency of taste, the better will it fulfill 
the office of a solvent in the body; the more easily will 
it be assimilated, the more easily will it pass or osmose 
through the membranes, and the greater will be the 
amount of solid substances that it will dissolve and 
eliminate. Aside from the freedom of a water from 
dissolved mineral matters, which make it ‘‘ hard” orim- 
part other properties to it, water may contain certain 


-| deleterious matter, which may cause it to become the 


RUSSIAN FRUITS. 


EFFECTS OF A COLD CLIMATH IN MODIFYING THE SIZE 
AND PRODUCTIVENESS OF FRUIT TREES. 


The extreme cold to which vegetation in Russia is 
subjected has effectually killed many varieties of fruits 
which are too tender for the climate. It has been com- 
monly found that the fruits which can exist and thrive 
under these adverse conditions when brought to a 
milder clime like the United States, prove of great 
value, not alone retaining their hardihood but also ap- 
parently displaying gratitude by an increase in bearing 
capacity. Among the plants obtained which have 
proved of especial usefulness in this country can be 
named the Russian cherries, plums and apples in con- 
siderable variety. In portions of Russia every available 
spot s given up to the production of fruit. At Valdi- 
mir, cherries are a specialty, and orchards of 10,000 to 
15,000 trees (or rather bushes, for the cherry does not 
attain great size there), are not uncommon, The tem- 


perature often falls as low as 58 degs. below zero. Dur- 


ing the short summers Moscow and the cities of Southern 
Siberia are overwhelmed with this luscious fruit. Sim- 
berisk, located in the dry steppe region, 500 miles south 
of Moscow, on the black prairie soil, is a literal swamp 
of apple, pear and plum trees, A peculiar characteristic 
of fruit growing is the extreme provincialism of the 
business. Varieties grown in one province and very 
common and popular, are utterly unknown, or known by 
an entirely different name in another locality compara- 
tively a few miles distant. The apple tree is usually 
small in size, bushy in its habits of growth and loaded 
with showy and excellent fruit. The same growth char- 
acterizes the ravages of insects, Apples are set as 
closely as the American method of setting grapes ; cher- 


. ries and plums are not more than five feet apart. This 
region, as is well known, is one thousand miles north of 


the line stretching in the United States from Newburg_ 


on the Hudson to Des Moines,'Ia. The dry summers and. 


cold winters make the average life of these trees short. 
The true iron-clads have the foliage and habits of growth 


of the wild apples found on the bluffs of the Upper | j 


Volga, The trees are low and scrubby, but gob. in 
their Bea of good fruit. ; 


means of imparting to those who drink it serious func- 
tional disorders, and often fatal diseases, It might be 


thought, in view of the care that is usually exercised - 


in peeling, cleaning and otherwise carefully preparing 
before eating vegetables dug out of the earth as well 
as those that are not, that considerable care-would be 
exercised in purifying the water that is drunk, But 
this is not generally the case. The ordinary surface 


well is a hole dug in the ground, and the water that ” 


oozes into it usually contains the dissolved impurities 
of the soil, putrefying vegetable and animal remains, 
as well as the pollutions from leaching cesspools and 
other similar abominations. So longas itis bright and 
sparkling it is considered both palatable and safe. But 
scientific investigation has shown that the sparkle of a 
water may be due to an excess of dissolved carbonic 


acid gas, and this condition may be the result of the 
putrefaction of organic matter; and that even when 


clear, sparkling and palatable, water may still be su- 
perlatively dirty and deadly, Biological investigation 
has established the fact that many diseases, such as 
typhoid fever, for instance, may be imparted by minute 
organisms'popularly known as “ germs,” or more scien- 
tifically as ‘‘ microbes.” These minute organisms are 


given off by the patient suffering from the disease; and | 


when they are transmitted to others, which happens in 
many ways, and very frequently by the agency of water 
as a conveying medium, they take up their abode in 
various organs of the human system. There, when the 
conditions are favorable, they develop, and live at the 
expense of their host, causing the functional disorders 
known as disease. Many sad instances of the effects 


caused by drinking polluted waters could easily be 


adduced. Water that is free from such pollution, but is 
simply turbid from suspended matter, as clay and the 
like, i is unpalatable from its repulsive taste and appear- 
ance. During the last few years the subject of water 


purification has received much attention, and successful — 


methods have been introduced for filtering and purify. 
ing water on a large scale. Filtration on a small scale, 
while successful in many cases, comes, as a rule, under 
what is at present alleged to be housekeeping, 

ie success oF silure of the method will 
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—Tuxuriaut growth in this country. While I do not wish 
to undervalue any of the excellent small filters now 
on the market, I desire to explain a simple method by 
which any housekeeper of average intelligence can 
make an inexpensive contrivance which will do its 
work in a way not easily surpassed either in results, 
efficacy, rapidity or simplicity by any filter that can be 
bought. Such a filter can be set up ina short time at 
any place, and will be found particularly useful when 
one is away from home; for then special appliances 
are not always easy to obtain. My attention was 
directed to this subject several years ago, and after some 
experimenting a simple apparatus was devised. Since 
then I have continued to experiment on this subject, and 
am more fully convinced than ever of the practical 
utility and efficacy of the method. It has been known 
for many years that the addition of a minute amount 
of alum to a water containing bicarbonate of lime in 
Solution (and most natural waters contain more or less 
of this substance) will cause the formation of a gelatin- 
ous precipitate. This precipitate entangles and collects 
the suspended matters and germs, forming coagulated 
or agglomerated masses which are easily removed by 
simple filtration. Waters containing clay or mud which 
isso fine that a mechanical filter cannot remove it, 
when treated with a small amount of alum can be fil- 
tered perfectly clear through a coarse filter. The alum 
- thus added is not left in the water, but is removed by the 
filtration, for its active constituent, the aluminic sul- 
phate, is decomposed and precipitated by the action of 
the dissolved bicarbonate of lime. This should be well 
understood, although if a minute amount of alum were 
left in the water its effects would not be noticeable, 
and even if present in larger amounts, it would not be at 
all dangerous. The method of filtration is simple in 
the extreme. An oil bottle or any long, narrow-necked 
bottle serves for the filter. Tie around it a string 
soaked in kerosene, about half an inch from the bot- 
tom, set the string on fire, and hold the bottle bottom 
up. When the string is burnt out, the bottom of the 
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The rim of the glass should now be burred off a little 
with a round file to remove any sharp edges that may 
be left. The bottle is then thoroughly cleaned and 
placed neck downward in a convenient support, as, for 
instance, through a hole bored in a shelf, or it may be 
allowed to standin a wide-mouthed bottle, resting by 
its shoulders on the rim of the mouth. A small hand- 
ful of cotton wool is now thoroughly wetted by squeez- 
ing it in water, and shreds of it are dropped into the 
bottle until a layer of about two inches deep has been 
made. The shreds should be dropped in carefully, so 
as to distribute them evenly, and not to let them pile 
up in the middle or at the sides, When enough cotton 
has been dropped in, a cup or two of water is poured 
in and the bottle gently tapped. This consolidates the 
mass and finishes the making of the filter-bed. The 
amount of alum needed to coagulate the water suffi- 
ciently for filtering need not, as a rule, exceed two 
grains to the gallon, and in many instances may be less, 
but in certain cases of very dirty waters, such as that 
of the Mississippi River, the amount of alum may be 
increased to four or eyen six grains per gallon. The 
alum is best kept in a solution of such a strength that 
a teaspoonful of it will contain a grain. To save 
trouble, the following prescription will enable one to get 
enough of the solution put up at any apothecary’s to last 

for a considerable time: 
Ri Alumige ae Arce 
A Qf. cow OIBGe: rerreteneter ete <5, 0/5 06ers s 

M. ft. solutio, 

I may add that the expense of this prescription, in- 
cluding the bottle, should not exceed fifteen cents, 

The treatment and filtration of the water is best done 
as follows: A gallon of water is placed ina clean tin 
pail and two teaspoonfuls of the alum solution are 
added. It will save time to make, once for all, 
scratches on the inside of the pail, showing the height 
of one, two or more gallons of water. It is then well 
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bottle is thrust into cold water. If properly done, this | stirred and mixed with a clean tin dipper. It is best to 
causes the bottom of the bottle to split off evenly. | keep this pail and dipper for this use alone. 
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They 
should be kept scrupulously clean and frequently well 
scoured with sapolio or a similar kind of soap. After 
mixing, the water is allowed to stand five or ten minutes, 
and then poured, by means of the dipper, into the filter, 
It will run through rapidly if the filter-bed has been 


| properly made, and will be as clear as crystal, and not 


seldom will form an astonishing contrast with the 
original water. The first half pint of the water pass- 
ing through should be rejected. The filtered water may 
be caught in a pitcher or in any other convenient recep- 
tacle. A filter-bed will last a day, but itis not advisa- 
ble to use it longer. Hach day the used filter-bed should 
be thrown away and a fresh one prepared. The method 
may, of course, be applied to any of the many filters 
in use, by simply adding to the water to be filtered one 
or two grains of alum to the gallon. It will be a poor 
filter, indeed, that will not filter clear after this addition. 
Of late, attention has been directed to the latent 
dangers inice. It has been found that this apparently 
harmless and attractive substance may fairly reek with 
disease germs and filth ofall kinds. Unless it is known 
from whence the ice comes, its use may be more dane 
gerous than the use of water. Ice is sometimes derived 
from water which no one would think of drinking, as, 
for instance, from ponds in cemeteries and from rivers 
in the neighborhood of sewer outlets, and as a result 
may be indescribably foul. Aside from the danger of 
germs lurking in ice, there is risk in the indiscreet use 
of water cooled to an abnormally low temperature, 
since functional disorders are often caused by the 
drinking of very cold water. No water is so refreshing 
as that of a mountain spring, and one reason of this is 
that its temperature is just right. It is well to take 
hints that are given by nature, and the hint that the 
best temperature of drinking water is about fifty de- 
grees Fahrenheit is a good one, and worth following. 
I would suggest—and I am sure that every one who 
tries it will be more than satisfied—that the filtered 
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The AMERICAN AN ALYST will send to any person who will forward a New Subscription 


with One Dollar, a copy of 


THE FAMILY CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 


This is unquestionably one of the most interesting, entertaining and instructive books ever published. 
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taining as it is instructive. 


books a family can have in the house. 


language. 
point of artistic make-up, beauty, and excellence of illustration, and quality of contents. 
birthday present for any one, nothing more appropriate or acceptable could possibly be selected. THE 
FAMILY CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE is a large and handsome book of 544 pages, 12mo, printed 
upon fine paper and elegantly bound in cloth, embellished with artistic designs in black and gold. It contains 
Two Hundred and Seventy-three Beautiful Ulustrations, the original cost of which was 
over $5,000. The book will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any person sending a New Subscription with 
LT One Dollar. It is as large and handsomely gotten up as books usually sold at $1.50 and $2.00, and in 
aaah the quality of its contents is worth a dozen ordinary volumes. 
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It is a universal educator for every member of the family circle, filled with useful information from beginning 
to end, and this information is given in such an attractive and pleasing way that the book is quite as enter- 
It treats of hundreds of subjects of which no man, woman or child who seeks 
to be well informed can afford to be ignorant, yet of which the masses of people are entirely unlearned. It 
contains the cream or substance of a dozen ordinary volumes, and is one of the most valuable and useful 
No living man is so well informed that he may not learn from it. It 
is a book for the masses, for old'and young, rich and poor, and will be read with pleasure and profit by all. 
It will likewise be found of great value as a work of reference. 
trated, and is conveniently divided into departments, as follows: 
Hdistory, Travels, Manners and Customs, Ete. 5 
and Mannafactures, Trees, Plants, Fruits, Etce.; Great Inventions, Mining, Wonders 
of the Sea, Familiar Science, Law for the Masses, Statistical and Miscellaneous, 
All the above subjects are fully and ably treated in this valuable book. 
entertaining knowledge~—unquestionably one of the best and most valuable books ever published in any land or 
No cyclopedia ever heretofore published at twice the cost is to be compared with this book in 


The book is profusely and elegantly illus- 
Biography, History, Natural 
The World Illustrated, Useful Arts 


It is a vast storehouse of useful and 
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Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. 


A most excellent ‘and 
agreeable tonic and appe- 
tizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain 
and body, imparts renewed 
energy and vitality, and 
enlivens the functions. 


Dr. H. K. Clarke, Geneva, N. 
Y., says: 

“Tt has proved of great value 
for its tonic and revivifying in- 
fluence.” 

Dr. J. H. Stedman, West Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., says: 

“ Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imi- 
tations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word “Horsford’s” is 
PRINTED on the label. All others are spurious, 


Never sold in bulk. 
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water be caught in stoppered carafes, or, what is just 
as good, carefully cleaned sherry bottles stoppered with 
new, clean corks, and that these bottles filled with 
water and carefully stoppered be placed in the refrig- 
erator for several hours. By putting half a dozen such 
bottles filled with water in the refrigerator and replacing 
them with others as they are taken out, a supply of 
clean, filtered water of a satisfactory and safe degree of 
coolness may be kept continually on hand. 

The use of this simple method of purification of water 
will, 1am certain, prevent many a case of sickness and 
not a few deaths, and itis so simple, cheap and effica- 
cious that any one can make a success of it—Prof. P. T. 
Austen in Scientific American. 
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Hinpoo Women.—The Nizam of Hyderabad is about 
to appoint woman Commissioners to take testimony in 
the harems. They must possess a knowledge of law 
and of the Urdu, Persian, Arabic, and English languages. 
They will receive a handsome salary and a guarantee 
of employment for a term of years. 


MATHEMATICAL: Sians.— The sign of addition is 
derived from the initial letter of the word “plus.” In 
making the capital letter it was made more and more 
carelessly until the top part, of the p was placed near 
the centre, hence the plus sign was finally reached. The 
sign of subtraction was derived from the word “minus.” 
The word was first contracted to mn s, with a horizontal 
line above to indicate the contraction, then at last the 
letters were omitted altogether, leaving the short line —. 
The multiplication sign was obtained by changing the 
plus sign into the letter X. This was done because 
multiplication is but a shorter form of addition. 
Division was formerly indicated by placing the divi- 
dend above the horizontal line and the divisor below. 
In order to save space in printing, the dividend was 
placed to the left and the divisor to the right, with a 
simple dot in place of each. The radical sign was de- 
rived from the initial letter of the word “radix.” The 
sign of equality was first used in 1557 by a sharp 
mathematician, who substituted it to avoid repeating 
“ equal to.” 


A PRoPHEGY.—The Electrical Engineer makes. the fol- 
lowing extraordinary statement : ‘‘ Nothing in the future 
appears more probable than that within the lifetime of 
persons now living the industrial supremacy of Great 
Britain will pass away with the exhaustion of her coal 
fields. Switzerland, Italy and the Scandinavian penin- 
sula are destined to become the great manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Europe. This extraordinary industrial revolu- 
tion will be brought about by the transmission and dis- 
tribution, by electrical means, of the inexhaustible and 
permanent water power in those countries. More than 
a year ago, in Switzerland, a woolen manufactory of 
36,000 spindles, with the usual complement of auxiliary 
machinery, was operated wholly by electric power con- 
veyed from a distant stream, deriving its never-failing 
supply of water from the melting of Alpine snows. In 
the new era the Swiss republic may not improbably be- 
come the foremost industrial nation of Europe.” 


TRANSPLANTING Por.—A valuable addition to the 
working outfit of a gardener is a new transplanting pot 
made in three parts, the body being divisible and the 
bottom removable. In transplanting, the bottom is re- 
moved from the body, the pot inserted in a hole in the 
ground, and the keys which control the grip of the side 
pieces are withdrawn, when the valves are pressed 
laterally apart and raised from the earth, leaving the 
earth and plant it had contained in the new location. 


BUSINESS JIOTES 


ABOUT PEARLINE. 

Every one knows about Pearline, almost every one 
uses Pearline, but we wonder if all the housekeepers 
who use it know half that can be done with it. We 
wonder if they all know what some of the bright ones 
have discovered, that those mountains of dishwashing 
—the greasy pan and kettle—may be reduced to mole 
hills of the smallest size by the judicious use of Pearline 
Fill the roasting pan, as soon as the gravy is poured 


from it, with cold water, shake in a little Pearline and 
By the time thie rest of the dishes are | - 


set on the stove, 
washed, all the grease is dissolved and the pan can ‘be. 


washed as Satta asa plate. Treat the kettle in hich 


anything greasy has been boiled in the same way, and 
beside clean utensils you will have a clean sink, the use 
of the Pearline rendering it safe to pour such dishwater 
into it. Sinks regularly treated to a bath of Pearline and 
scalding water will seldom need the services of a 
plumber. 
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x CAUCASIAN vs. CHINESE. 


—_—— , 


The white laundrymen and women of this city, who, 
judging by the published names are mostly from the 
Emerald Isle and Germany, have lately entered a vehe- 
ment protest against Chinese laundries, principally on 
the ground that the Chinese are foreigners. Of course, 
under our laws they cannot be naturalized, and, there- 
fore, having no votes, they cannot expect to receive 
much consideration from our local rulers, most of whom 
are also foreigners by birth. Chinese competition, 
backed by industry, economy and strict attention to 
business, has been too much for the Caucasian laundry- 
men, and to save themselves from going under, the lat- 
ter are now making a desperate effort to drive the 
Chinamen out of the business. Judging from the news- 
paper accounts of their plans, the white laundrymen 
are not over particular as to the legality or morality of 
the methods to be employed in driving the Chinese out. 
The National Master Laundrymen’s Association have 
raised a large sum of money to use for this purpose, 
and their president says they will disseminate literature, 
bringing the facts before the eastern people that are so 
_ well known to those on the Pacific Coast, and keep the 


agitation up until every Chinaman is driven out of the 
United States. Itis very funny to see one lot of for- 
eigners conspiring to drive out another lot from this 
free land, which is supposed to be open to all who will 
behave themselves and work. When it comes to the 
question which of these foreigners behave the best, 
which are the most industrious and orderly, the Chinese 
will win every time. The evils which the inhab- 
itants of the Pacific Coast charge against the Chinese 
are evils inherent to badly executed laws and venal 
officials. If the Chinatown of San Francisco were 
located in New York City, our police officials would 
quickly bring it to obedience to law, and that is not 
saying much for the New York police either. They cer- 
tainly could not be bribed to leave such a plaguespot as 
Chinatown in New York. The talk of this laundry- 
men’s association about the evils of Chinese immigra- 
tion is too flimsy a cloak for their real purpose of getting 
rid of strong competition in business, The American 
people are too great lovers of justice to be bamboozled 
in any such way into taking their trade from the 
Chinese merely to give it to another lot of foreigners. 
This isa free country, and every one will have his 
laundry-work done where it will be best done. The 
Chinese have been wise enough so far to treat these 
vaporings with silent contempt. The white laundry- 
men must get up some better scheme. We will tell 
them of a way in which tkey can rid themselves of a 
great deal of competition, not only Chinese but white, 
and if they will follow our advice we will guarantee 
them success without their expending one cent of their 
corruption fund, Let those laundrymen who want to 
get the laundry-work as a monopoly, wash clean the 
clothes entrusted them in good soap and very hot water, 
without the addition of fabric destroying chemicals; let 
them rinse them clean of all dirt and disease germs by 
changing the water often enough to effect this, instead 
of averaging up the dirt and germs among all the differ- 
ent people’s clothes entrusted them, and let them dry 
the clothes as washed in a properly ventilated drying- 
room, or what is better, in the open air, and those who 
do these things, which Chinese laundrymen notably do 
not, will get the entire trade. This advice is given 
gratis, but it differs from free advice generally in being 
good, 
——$ 


BANK NOTE CONTAGION, 


We have on a number of occasions called atiention to 
the probability of the books in circulating libraries 
serving as transmitters of disease. Of similar import, 
though in a smaller degree, is the suggestion we read re- 
cently in a medical journal that it would be interesting to 
ascertain if it were possible to arrive at the information 
in any way, what influence the handling of bank notes 
has in spreading disease. Certainly it is within the 
range of the. possibilities that some morbific agencies 
may operate through this channel in this country, during 
the protracted existence of some of the issues of our 
national currency, before their decay and annihilation. 


The short life of some of the English bank notes is 
worthy of remark in this connection. We have lately 
read that an advantage which the English teller pos- 
sesses over the American and Scotch teller lies in the 
fact that he issues clean notes only. The Bank of Eng- 
land has the exclusive privilege of ncte issues in Lon- 
don and within a radius of sixty miles, a right conferred 
for a certain valuable consideration granted to the Goy- 
ernment in years gone by. All the notes received by 
the London teller are sent to the Bank of England, and 
they are not re-issued. The average life of a five-pound 
sterling bank note is two or three weeks, that of a one- 
hundred-pound sterling bank note three days—that is, 
the interval between its issue and return to the bank and 


final death. 
a 


FREE TRADE ILLUSTRATED. 


Judging from the subjoined editorial from the People, 
a newspaper published in the city of London, the in- 
habitants of Great Britain are far from unanimous in 
their estimation of the advantages of free trade in its 
relation to domestic industries. The article purports to 
be an extract from the diary of a free-trader, and reads 
as follows: ‘‘ Yesterday morning I rose early ; my hot 
water was brought in a Belgian zine jug, and as is my 
wont, I worked half an hour in my garden with a Bel- 
gian fork and an American hoe. I then took off my 
French boots, put on a pair of Algerian slippers, and 
went in to breakfast, which consisted of bread made 
from Odessa wheat; Normandy butter; American bacon; 
Mocha coffee; and a few thin slices of German sausage 
asarelish, Comparing my Geneva watch with the 
American clock, I found it was time to set forth; soI 
put some American tobacco “into a French pipe, and 
having lighted it with a Swedish match, I went to the 
railway station with its Belgian iron frame work, from 
which a German engine drew me to the city over rails 
made in Belgium. Here I worked for four hours with 
an American stylographic pev, and then went to lun- 
cheon. American wheat bread; butterine from Canada; 
Australian mutton; Swiss cheese; and Vienna beer, 
The knifes were American, and the waiter was a Swiss, 
I consoled myself with an Havana cigarette, and con- 
tinued my toil. At seven I prepared for dinner by 
drinking half a glass of Spanish sherry with Dutch bit- 
ters. My dinner was made up of Portugal oysters and 
Chablis ; consommé soup (which came in a powder from 
France); tinned entrées (from the same country) ; 
American beef; Italian cheese ; and French wine. A 
trifle of Chartreuse and a Manilla cheroot followed, and 
a cup of East India coffee brightened me for my journey 
home. Here I found my wife playing German music 
on a French piano, with a French shade on the lamp. I 
took out my Italian violoncello, and having applied 
some fine French resin to my new Leipsic bow, played 
for some time with her. Abruptly breaking off, I told 
her my adventures during the day in much the same 
language as above. She grew excited (being a Fair 
Trader), and assured me that though men might have 
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such experiences, the case was different with women 
T replied with reminding her that she got her bonnets, 
gloves, boots, and most of her clothes from France (I 
spare you the details), her hair from Russia, and her 
teeth from America. She finally scolded me in German. 
I retorted in Portuguese, and then seizing my hat and 
Malacca cane, I left the house, and spent the rest of the 
evening at the French plays, going home in an Ameri- 
can tram-car, and sleeping on a French bedstead.” 


—_—— 


A DEPARTMENTAL MUSHROOM. 


The Washington correspondent of the Boston TZran- 
script calls attention to the interesting manner in which 
the Census Bureau has recently, like a mushroom, sprung 
up suddenly from apparent nothingness into gigantic 
proportions. The public, perhaps, are not generally 
aware that when Mr. Porter was appointed superintend- 
ent, a few months ago, it was represented by a single 
individual, known in the Interior Department as the 
‘* census clerk.” Within a few weeks from now it will] 
have two thousand employees in its offices here and 
45,000 men in the field, not counting the thousands of 
special agents. It will spend on paper and printing, 
$700,000, and for other expenses nearly $6,000,000 
more—for it costs about ten cents a head, for every 
man, woman and child, to take the census of a people. 
Finally, it will publish twenty-five volumes, and then, 
like a mushroom, it will go out of existence, leaving not 
a trace behind, save one solitary census clerk sitting at 
a desk in the Department of the Interior, until the year 
1900 shall arise and another census pe be in order. 
Then the mushroom will sprout again.’ 


USE OF BOARDS OF HEALTH. 


At a sanitary convention recently held in Vicksburg, 
Mich., under the auspices of the State Board of 
Health, a physician named Baker read a carefully pre- 
pared paper embodying the statistics of the work effected 
in that State by the Board in question, which he summed 
up as follows: ‘The record of the great saving of hu- 
man life and health in Michigan in recent years is one to 
which, it seems to me, the State and local boards of 
health in Michigan can justly ‘ point with pride.’ It is 
a record of the saving of over one hundred lives per year 
from smallpox, four hundred lives per year saved from 
death by scarlet fever, and nearly six hundred lives per 
year saved from death by diphtheria—an aggregate of 
eleven hundred lives per year, or three lives per day 
saved from these three diseases. This is arecord which 
we ask to have examined, and which we are willing to 
have compared with that of the man who ‘made two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before.’”’ It 
shows what scientific sanitation, under well devised and 
strictly carried out sanitary laws, can accomplish, and the 
example cited can be profitably followed in other States. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


HOW SOME WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS 
HAVE BEEN MADE, 


‘ 


Dwellers by the sea have noticed for ages that their 
window panes grow dull by the sand blown against 
them. Gen. B, C. Tilghman, of Philadelphia, about 
twenty years ago was the first to see how much this 
familiar fact meant. He thought thatif a little sand 
lightly blown against glass cuts its surface, the opera- 
tion could be reduced from years to minutes if a great 
deal of sand were blown against the glass by pressure. 
His experiments proved his surmise to be true, and now 
in hundreds of factories throughout the country the 
sand blast is busy not only cutting glass for ornamental 
purposes, but shaping glass for builders and finishing 
files of hard steel for tool shops. When one strikes a 
common sulphur match the phosphorus burns with a 
purplish flame, then the sulphur with a yellow hue, and 
last of all the wood glows with reddish rays. From 
noticing that every substance yields its own peculiar 
color in burning, Sir John Herschel long ago suggested 
that these colors might serve to identify the substances 
showing them. Some time after he threw out the sug- 
gestion, the spectroscope was devised, and now by its aid 
we are able to tell what elements are aglow, not only in 
the sun but inthe stars as well. One way of inventing 
would thus consist in careful observation, and in think- 
ing out all that an observed fact may signify. 

That oil repels water would not seem to be a very: 
promising fact for an inventor to begin with. Yet it 
enabled Senefelder to give the world lithography. He 
found that writing executed in oily ink could be trans- 
ferred to stone so that he could print from the impres- 
sion. When ink from a roller was applied to it the 
oily lines received the ink; as all the rest of the stone 
was washed with water, the ink lodged nowhere else. 
Several beautiful printing processes based on photog- 
raphy depend on a principle as simple as Senefelder’s 
—namely, that certain gelatine compounds are rendered 
insoluble by the action of light. A picture taken ona 
compound of this kind is carefully washed, leaving in re- 
lief every line on which light has fallen; from this it is 
easy to take electrotypes for use on an ordinary print- 
ing press. Selenium isa comparatively rare mineral 
with the exceedingly curious property that the electric 
current it conveys is most sensitive to the play of light 
onthe mineral. By employing selenium in his photo- 
phone, Prof. Andrew Graham Bell achieved the wonder. 
derful result of sending an audible message with no 
other messenger than the solar beam. Among the 
most valuable substances known in the arts are the me- 
tallic alloys. It has been recently discovered that strong 
as steel is, it can be made yet stronger by an alloy of 3 

5 per cent. of nickel.. This means that in the future 
we can have larger bridges, higher towers, and lighter 
machinery than ever. Ship owners and the passengers 
as well, have had no small cause of anxiety in the sus- 
ceptibility to magnetism of the iron so largely used in 
shipbuilding. It would seem that the chief source of 
error in compasses may soon be removed, as it is found 
that a little manganese alloyed with iron produces a 
metal with scarcely any capacity at all for magnetism, 
Both iron and steel are now secured against another old 
foe of theirs, rust, by an ingenious process which coats 
them witha magnetic oxide of iron. Copper has a remark- 
able aptitude for combining with other substances, and the 
alloys thus formed are among the most valuable known. 
Brass, bronze and bell metal, have been inherited from 
remote antiquity; of late years manganese, aluminum, 
silicon and phosphor-bronzes haye been manufactured, 
each possessing singular qualities of strength and beauty. 
What determines the character of an alloy seems as 
much a mystery as what decides the properties of any 
other chemical compound, The properties of table salt 
do not seem to reside in either the suffocating gas, 
chlorine, nor the highly inflammable metal, sodium, 


which go to build it up; and who, before experiment, 


could have said that a little phosphorus added to iron 
would greatly inerease its liquidity in the molton state, 
and also materially reduce its tenacity? Or that a trifle 
of arsenic added to copper would much affect its con- 
ductivity ? Or that an alloy of lead, tin, and bismuth 
would melt at a much lower temperature than any one 
of these metals by itself? 

This easy fusibility of certain alloys has heen made 
the principle of a wide variety of automatic appliances 
promoting safety in case of fire—sprinklers and the 
like. A good many factories and warehouses through- 
out the country are now provided with elevator hatches, 
doors and shutters, which by means of rods of fusible 
metals close of themselves when fire breaks out. Iu 
observatories the changes of temperature, of direction 
and force of winds, of atmospheric electricity and mag- 
netism are automatically recorded. The apparatus is 
photographic. <A ray of hght prints on sensitive paper 
controlled by clockwork every movement of the instru- 
ments. The sensitiveness of electrical apparatus to 
changes of temperature has been employed not only in 
constructing automatic fire alarms, but also to give 
notice on shipboard of the approach of icebergs. Elec- 
trical appliances can be used to register and give notice 
not only of changes of temperature, but also of varia- 
tions in light, sound and every other form of force, and 
this in degrees of the utmost minuteness. Indeed, so 
sensitive is Prof. Bell’s photophone to changes in the 
intensity of light that he can find no artificial source of 
illumination which does not create a continuous noise in 
it. Since the approach of an ironclad ship can be 
clearly indicated by a delicate electrical appliance, a 
range-finder has been added to the resources of the 
United States Navy, whereby its gunners can correctly 
fire at a ship they cannot see. Photography to-day 
performs automatically a thousand services for us which 
a century ago were the laborious toil of draughtsmen 
and artists. It does yet more. In cameras of the in- 
stantaneous pattern we are now able to catch pictures of 
birds in the act of flight, horses as they trot or gallop~— 
pictures which show art that many of its conventional 
attitudes are false. What were considered mere gro- 
tesques in the art of Japan in its representations of ani- 
mals in active motion, are now found to be due simply 
to more careful observation than that of the Western 
world. Draughtsmen, in enlarging, reducing, and copy- 
ing plans of bridges and buildings, find photography a 
great labor saver. A new economizer of time, of much 
narrower applicability, however, has been given them in 
the polar planimeter. This most ingenious device auto- 
matically registers the area of any figure whatever, if a 
tiny wheel be rolled along its edge. 

It is only of recent years that inventors have begun 
to understand the full meaning of the old proverb that 
“Tt is a poor rule that will not work both ways.” <A 
turbine wheel is much the best device whereby to de- 
rive power-from a head of water. <A turbine wheel re- 
versed in motion is one of the most efficient water lifters 
an engineer can use. Gramme, a Frenchman, invented 
what is perhaps the best dynamo for obtaining electri- 
city from mechanical power. His dynamo reversed is a 
capital means of getting mechanical power from a cur- 
rent. One of the first applications of powerful electri- 
cal currents was to decompose water into oxygen and 
hydrogen gases. In the battery which goes by his 
name, Mr, Grove succeeded in deriving a strong current 
of electricity from oxygen and hydrogen recombining to 
form water. Chemists are able to build up sugar and 
alcohol from simpler substances, and, more remarkable 
still, can artificially manufacture the coloring matters 
which give indigo and madder their value. Were they 
able to imitate Nature’s more intricate processes, we 
might be clothed and fed without haying to wait upon 
the slow methods of wheat and cotton fields. That imi- 
tation might perchance learn as much from decomposi- 
tion, from Nature’s plans of taking her structures apart, 
as from study of how she puts her particles together 
when she forms the kernel of wheat or the fibre of cot- 
ton. Within the past year in New York and other 
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large cities of the Union, street cars have made thei! 
appearance propelled by storage batteries, At head- 
quarters how a rule can be made to work both ways is 
illustrated in an interesting way. The storage battery, 
in its journey through the streets, “runs down,” that 
is, its metal is gradually dissolved in an acid bath, yield- 
ing the current which drives the car wheels. When it 
arrives at headquarters the metal fs redeposited from the 
solution, just as in an electro-plating establishment, by a 
powerful current derived from a dynamo. 

A task very commonly.undertaken by an inventor is 
to save some waste which he observes. Not seldom he 
sees very serious waste where nobody else suspects it. 


_An ingenious man with a pair of sharp eyes one day - 


watched a rock-drill at work. The tool was boring the 
rock much as an auger makes its way through a plank 
—by cutting out the whole width of a circle, It 
occurred to him that it would saye much power to cut 
simply a narrow ring instead of a whole circle’s breadth, 
breaking out and removing the cores of rock at suitable 
intervals. His idea proved successful, especially when 
black diamonds were introduced for the cutting edges of 
his drill. Much in the same way Mr. Thomson, of 
Lynn, greatly economizes heat by confining -it in weld- 
ing to the surfaces to be united, employing for the pur- 
pose electricity as a source of high temperature. Mr. 
Cowles, of Cleveland, by use of heat from similar 
sources can fuse the ingredients for his bronzes with the 
least possible waste. To confine heat where it can do 
work is the intent in using non-conducting felt and gyp- 
sum to coyer boilers and steam pipes. It would per- 
haps seem that we should long ago have had cook 
stoves covered in this way, so that meats might be 
roasted without roasting the cook. Yet it remained for 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, the well-known political econo- 
mist, recently, to construct a cooker with non-conduct- 
ing walls, at once saving heat and securing comfort to 
the cook. A very notable example of the efficiency of 
non-conductors is given us in the Atlantic cable, The 
electric current finds it easier to go through the copper 
core all the way from Ireland to America than to escape 
through a siugle inch of gutta percha. 

In the working of metals and metallic ores a great 
saving of heat has followed from introducing heated air 
instead of cold air into the furnace. At first fuel was 
used to do this, but now part of the heat which was 
once all sent up the chimney is made serviceable. If 
with cold air the temperature of a furnace is at 3,506 
degs. Fahr., and the melting point of the iron exposed 
to it is 2,800 degs., it is clear that only the excess of 
heat beyond this latter temperature—1700 degs., or one- 
fifth—is really doing work. Now, if with hot air the 
temperature of the furnace increases to 4,200 degs. then 
its efficiency at once increases to one-third—the differ- 
ence between 2,800 degs. and 4,200degs. Oxygen, the 
only ingredient of the atmosphere which supports com- 
bustion, is held in the nitrogen of the air by a very 
‘feeble bond. If no waste attended the process the 
power contained in thirteen ounces of anthracite would 
Separate from air oxygen enough to consume a ton of 
coal, Not only would an exceedingly high temperature 
result from using oxygen instead of air in a furnace, 
with the economy which that would carry with it, but a 
vast saving would result in the absence of nitrogen, 
which now uselessly abstracts so much from the volume 
as well as the intensity of the furnace’s heat, Clerk 
Maxwell suggested that oxygen might be separated 
from air by centrifugal force, somewhat as cream is 
driven out of milk in the Danish machines. One diffi- 
culty, however, in using oxygen for combustion would 
be in finding materials for a furnace refractory enough 
to withstand its extreme temperature. 

Many people when listening at a telephone require to 
press the ear closely to the instrument; as short a dis- 
tance as an eighth of an inch makes all the difference 
hetween hearing and missing a message. And this 
while the speaker’s voice in the room where he is talk- 
ing may be distinctly heard at a distance of twenty 
feet. The aerial sphere audibly agitated by the tele- 
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phonic disk may therefore be but a millionth of that set 
in motion by the whole of the speaker’s voice. This 
shows us within what wide limits we can hear; quite 
as wide do we find the limits of seeing. When the moon 
is at full anybody with good eyesight can read fairly 
large print, he can do no more in sunlight, although its 
intensity is 800,000 to 1 in comparison. Feeble there- 
fore as the effort of speech may be, we can still hear a 
minute fraction of it through the telephone; and despite 
the friction of disks and the resistance of wax we can- 
not only commit speech to the phonograph, but recover 
it with a fair degree of its recognizable tones. 

A great many ingenious devices owe their origin to 
taking some old familiar appliance or process and mak- 
ing it serve a new purpose. Scarcely any invention is 
commoner than a pendulum clock, and from one of its 
parts a Yankee inventor has developed a scale much 
more sensitive than the best knife edge balance. If we 
examine the wire road by which a pendulum hangs we 
will find the upper end, where it is fastened to the clock 
frame, flattened into the form of a spring As a spring, 
the metal sways to and fro with the very minimum of 
friction. Suspending the horizontal rod of his balance 
from just such a spring, Mr. Emery has been able not 
only to construct an exquisitely sensitive scale, meas- 
uring one part in 2,350,000, but also to build a testing 
machine in which steel bars are drawn out and broken 
as easily as if they were candy, in which the force at 
work is indicated with the utmost nicety, Every key 
one carries in his pocket is identified with its lock by a 
series of nicks on its edge. By nicking in the same way 
the backs of his type a New Nngland inventor has de- 
vised what is the best of the typesetters and type dis- 
tributors. His machine sets type from a’ keyboard re- 
sembling that of a typewriter, each key on depression 
freeing its individual letter. Distributing is effected 
automatically by the letters making the circuit of a 
cylinder, and falling by their identifiying nicks into the 
compartments of corresponding outline. The late Prof, 
Silliman of New Haven was once consulted by a manu- 
facturer of Britannia metal ware. His ware, though 
attractive in appearance, lacked metallic sonority. If 
that could be conferred his market would be much ex- 
tended. It occurred at once to Prof. Silliman that care- 
ful annealing might give the ware sonority by permit- 
ting the particles to arrange themselves without con- 
straint. Experiments proved his idea to be correct. By 
immersing the articles in an oil bath slowly brought 
very near their melting point, and then permitting the 
bath gradually to cool, a high degree of sonority was 
given the metal. Sometimes a fact of the commonest 
kind gives an inventor a golden hint. The descent of 
a maple seed in the air gave the idea of a screw propel- 
ler to its inventor. Sometimes even a toy develops into 
a useful deviee under a discerning eye anda skilful 
hand. For years children have been combining geog- 
raphy and play by putting dissected maps together. A 
method of printing cheap color work is based on the 
same principle, In giving the map of Europe, Spain is 
represented by a block of yellow compound the shape 
of that country, France by a block of red, Switzerland 
by a block of blue, and so on. All are fitted together 
and the sheet of paper is thoroughly dampened just as 
it is applied to take party-colored impression. The 
combination lock originated in England, where it was 
regarded little more than a toy; transplanted to Amer- 
ica it was perfected by the safe makers and applied to 
strong boxes, safes, and money vaults innumerable. 

Various though the achievements of American in- 
genuity have been in the past, still greater are likely 
to be in the future. After all, what is the. number 
of really great American inventions of this generation, 
the telephone, photophone, and phonograph, in compar- 
ison with the number of this teeming nation, counting, 
as it does, now more than 12,000,000 voters? May we 
not expect as a more ‘rational kind of education makes 
its way—an education which trains the eye to see, and 
the hands to execute as well as the momory to remem- 
ber words—we shall find nature attacked by invention 


and discovery with new and surprising successes? No 
sensible man should for a moment entertain the idea 
that all the best machines, engines, and processes have 
now been invented, and that little or nothing of value 
remains to be added to the resources of art and science. 
There is much to accomplish when the best steam en- 
gines rarely exceed one-twentieth of the working power 
their fuel really contains; and when synthetic chemis- 
try has but made a bare beginning; when almost the 
whole of metallurgy, may be revolutionized, when by 
economy of converting heat into electricity, we become 
able to reduce and treat ores and metals by a current 
instead of a flame. The simple truth is that every new 
instrument like the photographic camera, the telephone, 
the galvanometer, the polariscope, the spectroscope, has 
relations with every other tool, instrument and process 
known to art and industry, A new invention so far 
from in any degree exhausting what remains to be found, 
but lights up a new horizon for exploration. It is lik 
a new octave in music, which multiplies the musician’s 
possibilities in composition by the whole width of his 
gamut, or like an extension of the visible spectrum 
which would enlarge at a bound the whole realm of 
art and color.— George Iles, in The Sun. 
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HELEN.—Mamma, what is a casus belli? Mother— 
My child, never speak of anything so indelicate. It is 
the Latino for stomach-ache.— Life. 


AZURRINO.—M. Fouque, the mineralogist, claims to 
have discovered in a mixture of silicate of copper and 
lime the beautiful color ‘‘azurrino,” the composition of 
which has long puzzled artists. His tint, he says, is 
perfectly unchangeable, and is identical with the Alex- 
andrian blue which was known to the Ptolemies and 
imported into Italy in the first century of the Christian 
era. 


CANCER CURE.—A young physician attached to the 
Chelsea Hospital for Woman has invented and used, it is 
said with success, a machine which, in cases of cancer, 
will direct a current of electricity against a diseased cell 
strong enough to destroy it and at the same time will 
pot injure a healthy cell. Those that are destroyed are 
said to turn into a hard substance, that remains without 
causing the patient any inconvenience, 


Stats DinNeRS.—A very readable account of Presi- 
dent Harrison’s first state dinner, in connection with 
which are given the“ Cards of Invitation” of the oc- 
casion, with the “ Prevailing Fashions of State Dinner 
Service ” and the bill of fair, with an illustration of the 
White House state dining-room and also one of the 
president’s private dining-room, is given in the March 
Ist issue of Good Housekeeping. 


A Heavy Burpen.—The public debt of France is es- 
timated at $6,200,000,000, making it the heaviest of any 
country in Europe. To add to the burden, the expenses 
for the present year are set down at $700,000,000 and 
the revenue at,only $600,000,000; and the Government 
has been forced to fund the accumulated deficits in a 
new loan for $200,000,000. More than one-half of the 
taxation in France goes to the support of the army and 
navy, and the poorest peasant has always been willing 
to pay it; but an annual decrease in revenue, increased 
taxation and new loans will unquestionably tend to in- 
jure the industries of the country. 


To CLEANSE Booxs.—Grease spots, if old, may be 
removed from books by applying a solution of varying 
strength of caustic potash upon the back of the leaf. 
The printing, which looks somewhat faded after the re- 
moval of the spot, may be freshened up by the applica- 
tion of a mixture of one part of muriatic acid and twenty- 
five parts of water. Ina case of fresh grease spots, 
carbonate of potash (one part to thirty parts of water), 
chloroform, ether or benzine renders good service. Wax 
disappears if, after saturating with benzine or turpen- 
tine, it is covered with folded blotting paper and a hot 
flat iron put uponit. Paraffine is removed by boiling 
water or hot spirits. Ink spots or rust yields to oxalic 
acid, in combination with hot water; chloride of gold 
or silver spots to a weak solution of corrosive subli- 
mate or cyanide of potassium, Sealing wax is dissolved 
by hot spirits and then rubbed off with ossia sepia, india 
ink is slightly brushed over with oil, and, after twelve 
hours, saponitied salmiac, and particles of color still re. 
maining must be removed with rubber. 
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THE CENSUS. 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT TURNS THE TRUE INWARDNESS 
OF SOCIETY INSIDE OUT EVERY TEN YEARS. 


Not content with discovering the day and place of 
your birth, the Census will insist upon knowing from 
what race you are sprung, what your sex is, if any, and 
where your father and mother were born. Also it will 
require information as to whether you are married, 
single, or divoreed; how high above the sea level you 
live, in what great draining-basin you dwell, what the 
lowest degree of cold may be from which you suffer in 
the winter, how hot you find it in the summer when 
the thermometer touches its top notch, and how many 
other people live with you in your house, As for the 
house, you will be compelled, under penalty of a five of 
$100 to say whether you own it or not—if you do own 
it, whether or not there is a mortgage on it, and sup- 
posing that there js one, the reason why you borrowed 
the money on the property. The census is much inter- 
ested in your. private affairs, you see, and if you have a 
farm around the house, you will have to tell similar 
facts about that, even to the value of the cows and the 
tools in the barn. All this is merely the beginning and 
does not touch upon the great subjects of agriculture, 
manufactures, mining, transportation by land and water 
both of people aud of freight, fisheries, taxation, and so 
on, all of which will be gone into in the most exhaustive 
manner, the very processes employed in at least twenty - 
two'of the manufacturing industries, for instance being 
given with the fullest detail. And yet all this mass of 
information will eventually be condensed into about 
twenty-five volumes, which will be entitled the Tenth 
C-nsus of the United States. The facts in relation to 
population and vital statistics, upon reaching the Census 
Bureau here, are all counted by electricity, which does 
the work almost without assistance. It is estimated 
that in the compiling of tables the machine employed 
saves three-fourths of what would otherwise be the 
labor involved and three-fourths of the time. To begin 
with there is a little pencil of steel on the end ofa 
metal arm a foot or so long, which is so arranged that 
you can push the pencil in any direction above a cellu- 
loid plate that is full of small round holes just big 
enough to allow the pencil to be thrust into them. Hach 
of the holes has a letter or figure close by it, to dis- 
tinguish it from the others. Now the operator inserts 
a manila-paper carddn a holder just back of the movable 
arm, and taking in his left hand one of the original 
enumerator’s schedules, holds the steel pencil in his 
right hand and proceeds to business. The name of the 
person on the schedule is Peter Fish; but that is not 
worth counting, for Mr, Fish is henceforth to be regard- 
ed from the statistical point of view, merely as a unit, 
He lived in Ward 1, and accordingly the operator jabs 
the steel pencil down into a little hole marked “1,” in 
one of the divisions of the celluloid plates. Also, he 
was white, another hole punched; male, another hole; 
fifty-eight years of age, another hole; born in Ger- 
many, another hole; his father likewise, another hole; 
his mother ditto, another hole; his occupation was that 
of a laborer, another hole, and he died in January, an- 
other hole; of malarial fever, ano‘her hole. That is all 
there is about Mr, Fish; so the card previously inser ed 
is removed from the holder and it is found to be punched 
with a number of round holes in different places. From 
that card, with nothing on it or in it but the said 
holes a practised hand can read about Mr. Fish and 
his history as easily as from the original schedule; 
for the position of each hole gives the meaning to be 
conveyed. But the signification of the holes does not 
have to be read by human intelligence. Electricity does 
that and counts the facts recorded by the holes as well. 
The punched card is laid in the bottom of a tray which 
has holes in it corresponding to those in the celluloid 
plate. These holes are filled nearly full with mercury. 
Above the tray is a horizontal metal plate, which 
moves up and down as directed. This metal plate 


has attached to its lower side little metal plungers cor- 
responding in number and position with the holes in the 
tray beneath. When the metal plate is lowered, the 
plungers go into the mercury filled holes, and the circuit 
is completed, the contrivance having an electric battery 
connected with it, with a separate connection for each 
hole. But suppose a card is placed in the tray with a 
dozen holes in it here and there, fitting exactly over the 
holes to which they correspond in the tray, it is ap- 
parent that all the plungers will be stopped by the card 
save those which find the holes; thus completing only 
the corresponding circuits. Each of the circuits thus 
completed connects with a sort of electric clock—a 


small affair—which counts numbers on its dial instead. 


of hours and minutes. The clocks communicated with 
give one tick forward apiece, thus noting the fact that 
one more man, say, wasa laborer, born in Germany, 
died in January, etc. If Mr. Fish’s history had been 
different, other holes would have been originally 
punched in the card, other clocks would have ticked 
and the sums finally recorded from the clocks, which 
cannot make mistakes, would have been slightly altered. 
Inasmuch as each of the possibly 300 holes has its 
counting clock attached when the metal plate comes 
down on the card, nothing can be missed. 
will count 9999 before it has to be started over again. 
The sums recorded by the clocks are taken down on 
paper slips and from them transferred to the tables for 
publication. Such is the eleetric method of counting a 
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WALL PAPER. 


EVOLUTION OF TASTE IN INTERIOR DECORATION. 


The history of wall paper is the history of a century 
and a half of decorative art, a history of the pre-occupa- 
tions, the tastes, the crazes and the fashions of civil'za- 
tion. In Paris, where modern wall paper was in- 
vented, from 1730 to 1785 the wall papers are simple in 
color, the designs are Louis XV. and Louis XVI., cor- 
responding with the furniture, imitations of drapery, of 
cornices, etc, of the times. The set scenes are shep- 
herds and shepherdesses of the Watteau school, or 
scenes from the popular romances of the day, Mar- 
montel’s “Les Incas,” and “ Pau! and Virginia,” Turk- 
ish scenes, Chinese compositions, etc. With the Revo- 
lution, wall paper became stern and classical. Floral 
draperies were replacel by frigid Roman tozas, the con- 
sular fasces, the lictors’ axe, the liberty cap. The fan- 
tastic ornaments of the old regime gave place to escutch- 
eons with the words, “ Law,” ‘‘ Justice,” ‘' Peace.” 
The empire and the restoration produced wa!l papers to 
correspond with the painting of the school of David, 
Horace Vernet and Leopold Robert. Fights between 
brigands and Roman earbineers, dances on the shore of 
the Bay of Naples, with a bright blue sky and a pump- 
kin-colored Vesuvius in the distance. Then with Louis 
Philippe we come to the Gothic subjects, outcome of 
Walter Scott’s novels, Hugo's “ Notre Dame de Paris,” 
and the romantic movemeat in general, castles by the 
sea, troubadours, medzeval hawking and hunting scenes. 
Then scenes go out of fashion altogether and there is a 
return to floral ornament. People have had enough of 
the battle of Austerlitz, of the history of Psyche, of the 
races in the Corso at Rome, of a run with the hounds 
‘‘cross country.” For a moment flowers are sufficient, 
worked in with architectural ornaments, verandas, col- 
umns, balustrades, vases, etc. With the second empire 
the human figure is banished from wall paper, except in 
a few coarse and cheap comic designs for country inns. 
After this we arrive at the fac-simile period, imitation 
lace, imitation velvet, imitation damask, imitation 
tapestry, and here the word imitation is used in no dis- 
paraging sense. The modern wall papers are marvel- 
lous productions, whether they have been printed a la 
planche, that is to say,,.by hand or machine, or by means 
of cylinders engraved in relief. The most precious tis- 
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brocades, Genoa velvets, reps, damask, amas, the 
leathers of Hungary, Portugal, Flanders, the tapestry of 
the Gobelins, stuffs of all kinds, honeycombed, diaped, 
plushed, felted, smoothed, brilliant, neat, the touches of 
gold and silver, even mother-of-pearl, have been imi- 
tated to perfection by means of the old process of paper 
painting, combined with those of stamping, which are 
daily rendered more delicate, more subtle, more sure. 
The beauty of the result is such that the material used 
is indifferent. Provided the wall paper gives the per- 
fect aspect of silk, leather, damask; provided the sen- 
sation of these fine productions is not troubled by any 
apprehension, it matters little whether the thing is real 
or not. A wall paper imitating silk would be ridiculous 
if employed to make a lady’s dress, but on the wall 
there is no valid objection to be made against it in spite 
of what some esthetic purists may say. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. 


INSTANCES OF NATURE'S WISE PROVISIONS IN THE 
VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


Even plants have an eye to the main chance, observes 
the Youth's Companion. They are as much deyoted to 
getting on in the world as individuals of our own race 
are. Noris there any great difference in the objects 
which their plans take in. They like comfort and se- 
cure it in perfectly legitimate ways. The slyness with 
which the plant sometimes gives a hint of its wishes 
manifests a spirit of fun. The spacious leaves of the 
Victoria regia lie spread out on the still waters of the 
Amazon. There is no occasion for the plant to develop 
a tough integument in these leaves. Yet what would 
take place when the fishes came to the surface, as they 
often do, in pursuit of prey or to escape when they 
are themselves pursued? The immense leaves would 
be punched through and ripped from centre to edge. This 
mammoth lily protects itself against harm from this 
source by developing prickles and spines on the under 
sids of the leaf, so as to deter fizh from thrusting their 
noses against that surface. Plants are blessed with 
hearty appetites for food and drink. That they may 
make the most rapid growth it is necessary that this 
appetite be indulged most freely. Moreover like human ~ 
beings they are subject to disease as*a penalty for over- 
indulgence. If the leaf, for example drinks too much, 
even water, its tissues will be ruptured. To guard 
against this danger each leaf tooth in plants like the 
saxifrage is furnished with a water gland to provide for 
the escape of the surplus water. 


RUSSIAN CANDY. 


SWEETS AND CONFECTIONS FOR THE SUBJECTS OF 
THE CZAR. 


A correspondent of an American journal encountered - 
in Paris recently a leading St. Petersburg manufacturer’ 
of confectionery and extracted the following informa- 
from him on the subject of Russian can ly : 

‘My firm,” he said, ‘‘ was the first to use steam power 
in Russia in the manufacture of chocolate, and gener- 
ally to carry out this manufacture on the important 
scale that it merits. Our machines came ¢hiefly from 
Paris, and we add to their number each year, Just now 
we use up in the way of raw material annually, 1,400,- 
000 kilograms of sugar, 400,000 kilos of cocoa, 75,000 
kilos of almonds, 260,000 kilos of fruits of all kinds, 
and 1,800 kilos of vanilla, which we import chiefly 
from France. These materials leave our factory in the 
shape of over 2,500,000 kilos of manufactured goods. 
Our business is divided into three departments. The 
first is the chocolate department, second the de- 
partment for the manufacture of fruit jelly, or mar- 
malade, including the specially known as_pastila, 
and the third is the caramel or bonbon depart- 


sues of China, of Japan, of Persia, the finest silks and | ment. The most important is the first department, 


for our cholocates are bought all over Russia, We 
produce an average of 1,500 kilos of chocolate per 
diem. Several machines, worked with a power of 48 
horses, and anarmy of 280 work people, are employed in 
this department. Cocoa having of late largely taken the 
place of coffee in Russia as a breakfast beverage, we 
pay special attention to its manufacture, and have been 
able to make quite a leading line of this manufacture. 
The fruit marmalade or jelly department for the manu- 
facture of what the Russians know as pastila is a very 
important one. You have no idea of the quantity of 
confectionery of this kind that is annually consumed in 
Russia, It may be styled without error the national 
sweetmeat. In this department also we use nothing but 
machines instead of manual labor. By their help we are 
able to produce an average of 2,000 kilos of fruit mar- 
malades per diem (about two tons). The principal fruit 
used is apples, which we buy in enormous quantities in 
the autumn in the farms of the provinces of Koursk and 
Moilew, and which we store up ready for use in huge 
special store-houses. Our Russian caramels, as you may 
have noticed, differ considerably from the same class of 
goods in Paris, for, whereas caramels here are solid 
throughout, our Russian caramels more resemble the li- 
queur dragees, containing beneath a thin crust of caramel 
sugar, a liqueur, which differs according to the nature of 
the caramel. . Hach caramel is put in a silver paper, and 
is retailed in Russia for one cent. Their manufacture is 
very delicate, and great care is needed. So much of 
these goods get spoiled in the manufacture, owing to 
their exceptionably fragile nature, that it is not one of the 
most profitable of our branches. However, the demand 
for these sweetmeats, as well as for gum lozenges, etc., 
is so large that we are obliged to turn out an average of 
2,500 per diem. In a business such as ours, you can 
readily imagine that we use up each year a very large 
quantity of labels, boxes, fancy cartonnages, etiquettes, 
and so forth. I may mention that our annual outlay on 
these goods alone exceeds 75,000 roubles, or about 
forty thousand dollars. We do not manufacture these 
goods ourselves, but there are a number of establish- 
ments working almost exclusively for us. We make a 
point of giving our orders for these goods to Russian 
houses alone, and only to such as employ none but Rus- 
sian work people. Our chromos, however, we are forced 
to import, and these we buy chiefly in Germany and 
in France. Our goods are sold all over Russia, including 
Siberia, Tachkent, Transcaucasia, and other remote parts 
of the empire. We also export toa certain extent to 
foreign countries.~ With time we hope to find custom- 
ers for our caramels and our pastila in the States also. ” 
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LENTEN FASTING. 


SOME OF TIIE STRANGE CUSTOMS THAT PREVAIL OR 
HAVE PREVAILED IN LENT. 


In the early Christian Church wine was as much for- 
bidden as meat to those who were fasting. Very ter- 
rible must have been the ancient days of Holy Week 
that were classed under the euphonious title of Xero- 
phagy, when the only food allowed was bread and salt, 
to which, in certain localities only, vegetables were 
added. The rules concerning Lent varied greatly in 
-different localities for several centuries, A writer in 
the fifth century mentious that in certain places it 
lasted only three weeks, in others six, and in some as 
much as seven, Then there were countries in which 
the Lenten fast was kept on every day of the week. 
Sunday was omitted in others, and elsewhere there was 
no fasting on either that day or Saturday, The Cister- 
cians, who did so much in the Middle Ages for agricul- 
ture in England used to fast from the 14th of Sep- 
tember until Haster, eating neither meat, fish, nor eggs. 
To this day in the Roman Catholic Church the fast days 
vary greatly in different countries and even dioceses, 
and although its Lent now begins or ends on the same 
days throughout the world, there is considerable differ- 
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ence in the rules for keeping it in certain localities, 
Then with regard to Advent, there is some diversity. 
In the fifth century it was kept as a general fast of 
forty days, from November 11 till Christmas. This 
custom has so died out that, although in England and 
Ireland Roman Catholies are made to fast on the Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays in Advent, there is no such rule on 
the Continent, except in religious houses, and only in 
some of those. A curious custom prevails in France of 
allowing a certain water fowl that feeds chiefly on fish 
to be eaten on days of the year on which other flesh 
meat is forbidden. We think, however, that many 
people who have once tasted this particular delicacy 
will not be likely to avail themselves of the privilege a 
second time. The most interesting exceptional rule 
connected with abstinence is one that exists in Spain. 
It seems that at the time of the Crusades all who con- 
tributed a fixed annual sum were dispensed from certain 
days of abstinence by a Papal Bull, and this dispensa- 
tion has never been withdrawn. As the fee required 
has now become a mere trifle through the deterioration 
in the value of the money (about a couple of shillings), 
the dispensation has fallen within the reach of most 
people, and the funds thus accumulated are devoted to 
charitable purposes. It is interesting to remember that 
when the rules about fasting were far stricter among 
Roman Catholics in England than they are now, such a 
thing as eating flesh during Lent was unheard of, and 
the fast days at other times being then much more 
numerous than at present, it was very difficult for those 
living inland to get any fresh fish caught in the sea, 
and that the potato, to say nothing of certain other 
vegetables, had not yet been introduced into this 
country, Tea and coffee were unknown, as also were 
tobacco and many other little luxuries which tend to 
make a day of fasting or abstinence far from intolerable 
in modern times. Nor should it be forgotten that eggs 
were not allowed on fast days in the Middle Ages. 
Cheese, milk and butter were long forbidden. The per- 
mission to eat meat at the ‘‘one meal” on every day in 
Lent except Wednesdays and Fridays and the last four 
days of Holy Week is very modern indeed; nor is it 
universal. Another modern innovation is the toleration 
of the custom of taking a little tea or coffee with a few 
mouthfuls, which are not to count at all, at breakfast 
time, as well as the “half meal,” which, with certain 
restrictions, is allowed under the title of collation later 
on in the day. 


FRENCH COOKS, 


PARIS STILL LEADING THE WORLD IN GOOD COOKERY. 


Diderot observed there are two classes of people in 
our society, doctors and cooks; the first labor to pre- 
serve our health, the second to destroy it, And the 
latter generally succeed. ‘‘ Madame,” said Brillat- 
Savarin to a hostess with whom he dined, and in his 
best silk stockings, too, ‘ there is no difference between 
your cook and the Marchioness de Brinvilier’s, save in 
intention.” He regarded both as poisoners. It was 
only under Henry II. that France commenced to have a 
distinct school of cookery, but it was during the reign 
of Louis XV. that the school became classical. In the 
time of Louis IX. the cook also performed the duties o¢ 
housemaid and ostler. To-day he is a chef, monarch of 


all he surveys, in the house, as well as the kitchen; on 


an average, his salary is 1,000 frances a month, and ‘‘all 
found;” he draws up the bill of fare; partly dresses the 
dining table, as the butler disputes that glory with him. 
Perhaps in actual work the head cook only prepares the 
sauces. This explains why he is neither a drinker nor 
a smoker, if he desires to become a first-class taster. 
In his functions he has strong amour propre. Vatel 
committed suicide because the turbot did not arrive in 
time, and Fay quit the service of Wellington because 
the duke insisted on the dinner being served half an hour 
before the guests sat down to table. The syndicate of 
master cooks of Paris counts 4,000 members, There are 


in London mansions 700 French cooks, for not a little of 
the social success of 4 celebrity, the first Napoleon ex- 
cepted, depends on his cook. Gambetta’s popularity in 
the diplomatic and functionary worlds was due to his 
“cook, Trumpette. It is the restaurant developes the 
cook ; there is the real school of apprenticeship. Be- 
fore 1789 there were not 100 restaurants in Paris, and 
the leading ones were renowned for a specialty, The 
fashion of fixed prices for a dish dates from the occupa- 
tion of Paris by the allies; the officers insisted on know- 
ing beforehand the extent of the assault to be made on 
their purse. It was at the same time that the restaurants 
succeeded in abolishing the privilege which debarred 
them from making purchases till one hour after the 
Opening of the market, so as to allow housekeepers to 
pick and choose in the interval. Paris still holds her 
own for good cookery; the best repasts are not at all to 
be had in the flash restaurants, but in some of the ancient 
nooks that time has spared, and where neither your life 
nor your purse is endangered. The humblest French 
artizan is a judge of cookery, and will endeavor to se- 
cure it as far as his means will allow. It comes to him 
by nature, like his wit and his taste for art. In the 
way of food supplies, oysters and truffles are the extras 
most in demand. At Perigneux a truffle merchant re- 
cently filled orders in one day for three tons of the 
black diamonds. As for oysters they are as essential 
at a dejeuner as potage is at a dinner. Twelve years 
ago Paris only consumed 5,000 tons of oysters an- 
nually; to satisfy her stomach now 11,000 tons are 
requisite, Snails are also notably in demand, thanks to 
dressing them with truffles and anchovy paste. But 
great adulteration of them takes place, False snails are 
manufactured with a gimlet kind of machine ont of ealf’s 
lung, mixing the result with herbs, etc., and filling old 
shells with the compound. The common garden slug 
does duty also for the edible and orthodox vine snail, 
M. Hector France says that in Algeria the Arabs eat 
grasshoppers raw, but cook butterflies in the oven. In 
the chartered time laid down for roast birds, sixty min- 
utes suffice for a wild goose, forty for a pheasant, 
twenty for a quail, a woodcock or a blackbird, and “ ten 
minutes for a robin redbreast.” 
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Lonerviry AmMoneG Swans.—The swan is the longest 
lived bird, and it is asserted that it has reached the age 
of 100 years. Knauer, in his work entitled ‘“ Naturhistori- 
ker,” states that he has seen a falcon that was 162 vears 
old. The following samples are cited as to the longevity of 
the eagle and vulture: A sea eagle captured in 1715, 
and already several years of age, died 104 years after- 
wards, in 1819; a white headed vulture, captured in 
1706, died in 1826 in one of the aviaries of Schaenbrunn 
castle, near Vienna, where it had passed 118 years in 
captivity. 


EssENCE OF Ligut.—Coal gas compressed into eight 
per cent, of its bulk and reduced to a buttery character 
—except flavor—is the recent invention of an ingenious 
gentleman. It can be evaporated by turning a stopcock. 
This portable essence of light will be very useful, inde- 
pendent of its application to army ballooning, in a hun- 
dred different ways—on board the steam launch, at pic- 
nies, inthe country house, inthe northern wilds of Scot- 
land, and so on. 


Wuat CHEMISTRY ACCOMPLISHED.—A chemist has 
lately performed a feat of no common order. The ex- 
plosion and fire at Antwerp reduced to a charred mass 
a bundle of 1,000 florin Austrian obligations. Without 
presentation in some identifiable form there could be 
no payment. The imperilled obligations were given to a 
chemist, and he succeeded in separating the whole of 
them and finding out the numbers, and upon his report 
the money has been paid. Capitalists owe innumerable 
obligatious to science. 


EXTRAORDINARY TREE.—One of the most extraordinar 
of African trees is that known as the baobab. It is al- 
most a forest in itself and serves for a complete sylvan 
palace on the largest scale. Rarely growing more 
than seventy feet high, its branches extend horizon- 
tally, supported by a trunk which has a girth greater, 
it is believed, than that of any other known tree. One 
of these extraordinary trees was found on measure- 


ment to be forty feet n diameter. The age of another 
—counting the concentric rings—was found to be 5,000 
. years at the very least. 
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DOMESTIC DIETETICS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
March. 
Meat.—Beef, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, venison, 
sausage, veal. 


GAME AND PouLTRY.—Grouse, hare, pigeon, chicken, 
duck, turkey, goose, snipe. 


FisH.—Bass, cod, eels, curp, catfish, flounder, halibut, 
herring, lobsters, mackerel, mussels, oysters, perch, 
pike, rock-fish, salmon, smelt, whitefish, trout. i 


V5GETABLES.—Artichokes, beans, carrots, celery, gar- 
lic, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, shallots, 
spinach, turnips, watercress. 


Fruits.—Apples, bananas, oranges. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Frxep-OVER Berr.—lf there is any cold gravy put it 
over to boil, but if there is none, make some by putting 
in a pan a tablespoonful of butter and one of browned 
flour and a sliced onion, fry for a moment or two then 
add enough water to make it the proper consistency ; 
slice your meat thin, and grate over it little nutmeg or 
lemon rind; add it to the gravy, season with salt, pep- 
per, and when very hot serve. 


CatLtt Con CaRNE.—Boil together for one hour and 
a half, half can tomatoes or one pint fresh ones, one 
pint boiling water, one pound steak, broiled and cut into 
dice, one quarter onion chopped fine and two red Chili 
peppers; when done beat up one or two eggs witha 
heaping teaspoonful of flour anda little cold water, 
thicken the stew with this, season with salt, black and 
red pepper, and serve. 1 


Curtt CoLoRADO.—Dry, skin and remove as much of 
the insides as possible of one dozen red Chili peppers, 
soak them over night; in the morning simmer them with 
one can tomatoes or one quart fresh ones, for three or 
four hours, let stand over night; chop one pound lean 
beef very fine and add it to the tomatoes in the morning, 
boil for two hours adding a little water if it seems too 
dry, pour into a jar, set away in a cool place and it will 
keep a long time and is a delicious sauce for meats and 
soups.—Fort Davis, Texas, March 5, 1890. 


CELERY SAUCE FOR BOILED PouLTRY.—Cut the green 
tops off five or six heads of celery and cut the white 
part into small bits and boil them till tender in halfa 
pint of water; mix two or three teaspoonfuls flour quite 
smooth in a little milk, then add half a cupful more milk 
aud stir-it into the celery; adda small lump butter and 
galt to taste let it come to a boil and serve. 


-Hvery Day Fruit CAkE.—Two cupfuls sugar and 
one cupful butter, two cupfuls sour milk, two cupfuls 
raising, five cupfuls flour, teaspoonful baking soda, salt, 
cinnamon, cloves, citron and wine to taste. 


GREEN TOMATO Piz.—-Pour boiling water over your 
tomatoes and let them stand for a few minutes, strip 
off the skin, slice and lay them in pie plates, sprinkle 
sugar and a little ginger over each layer, also a little 
grated lemon peel and lemon juice, cover with a thick 
crust and bake slowly for an hour. 


WHITE CAKE.—T wo cupfuls butter, fourcupfuls sugar, 
one cupful sweet milk, whites of twelve eggs, six cup- 
fuls flour, two and a quarter teaspoonfuls Horsford’s 
baking powder, flivor with lemon-juice and rind. 
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HistoricaAL BLANK.—M. Fallieres, the French Minister 
of Education, has ordered that all reference to the reign 
of Henry IV. be omitted from French historical text- 
books, and that the events of that period be passed over, 
dots being placed in*the book to indicate the omission. 


RaItway Desk.—An Englishman hasinvented a desk 
for the use of persons traveling, the table is fixed in 
such a way that it remains steady in spite of the sway- 
ing of the boat or train. 


GREAT COMBINATION.—Captain’ Charles H. Townshend 
of New Haven, has invented an instrument, it is said, 
which combines in one a sexant, a theodolite, a transit,a 
pelorus and an azimuth circle, and itis useful for celestial 
and terrestrial triangulations and for. civil. engineering 
purposes. Captain Townshend has had the instrument 
patented for about a year. Several orders for it have 
been received from the United States Lighthouse and 
Coast Survey Departments, the United States Engineers’ 
Board and from scientists in America and Europe. 


OBSTRUCTING TORPEDO BoAts.—Some English officers 
have made the interesting experiment of jumping a tor- 
pedo boat over a boom ; thus proving that a single line 
of spars is insufficient to defend a harbor from torpedo 
attacks. The boom was twenty feet long by six feet 
wide, and was surmounted by spikes calculated to hold 
the boat fast. The boat dashed at the obstacle at the 
rate of about twenty knots. Her stem was lifted out 
of the water almost as high as the boom itself, which 
was forced to sink, while the boat passed completely 
over it. Neither cut-water, propeller nor plates of the 
boat were injured. 


SprnninG Corron StaLtKs.—According to a recent ex-- 


periment a valuable and important part of the cotton 
plant has hitherto been wasted. It occurred to a manu- 
facturer of Helena, Ark., that some use could be made 
of the cotton stalk, and he sent a quantity of it toa fact- 
ory to be operated upon in the same manner as flax and 
hemp. The results were returned to him in the shape 
of about twenty different grades of fibrous material, from 
course strands of the stalk to the glossy fibre as soft as 
silk, A machine to spin the material is now under con- 
sideration. Should the claim be substantiated, that the 
fibre of the stalk is sufficiently strong to make the best 
of bagging, as well as cloth as fine as linen, the value 
of the discovery to the cotton growing States is plainly 
apparent. The extraction of the stalk takes about six 
hours and is affected by an electric process. 
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TONSILITIS, OR QUINSY. 


The tonsils are frequently the seat of inflammation, 
and acute tonsilitis, or quinsy, is one of the most common 
forms of sore throat. This affection is usually induced 
by cold, but it would appear to arise under other condi- 
tions also, such as digestive disturbances, etc. It is 
said to be more common in persons of rheumatic con- 
stitution, and one attack predisposes to others. The 
symptoms come on somewhat suddenly and sharply, 
with chill followed by fever, the temperature frequently 
attaining a high point of elevation. Pain is experi- 
enced in the act of swallowing from the outset. The 
inflammation is usually at first confined to one tonsil, 
but, on examining the throat, there is seen to be con- 
siderable redness and swelling of the whole surrounding 
mucous membrane, the uvula, soft palate, etc., while a 
copious secretion accumulates at the parts, and causes 
much discomfort. The act of swallowing becomes in- 
creasingly difficult, and fluids are apt to regurgitate 
through the nose. Pain is felt along the eustachian 
tube towards the ear, and there are tenderness and 
swelling in the neck about the angle of the jaw on the 
affected side. The voice acquires a peculiar and very 
characteristic snuffing tone, and there may be some em- 
barrassment to the breathing. Ina few days the in- 
flamed tonsil shows signs of suppurating, and an abscess 
is seen to be bulging forward into the mouth. When 
this bursts, or is evacuated, speedy relief is obtained, 
and the patient is soon restored to his usual health. 
Occasionally, however, the inflammation passes from 
one tonsil to the other, and a similar experience has to 
be gone through again. An attack of quinsy rarely 
lasts beyond a week or ten days, and is not, as a rule, 
attended with danger to life, aluhough it is said that suf- 
focation has occasionally occurred owing to the bursting 
of a large tonsular abscess during sleep, and the passage 
of its contents into the trachea. The treatment for a 
quinsy is much the same as that for an ordinary 
eatarrh or cold. To soothe the irritated membrane and 


promote expectoration, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is the 
most effective medicine. As constipation frequently 
accompanies the complaint, Ayer’s Pills are the most 
advisable purgative. To prevent a recurrence of the 
malady, the system should be thoroughly purified and 
invigorated by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. For the 
relief of the local inflammation the frequent employment 
of warm gargles of milk and water, or glycerine and 
water, or the inhalation of vapor afford much relief, as 
do also hot applications to the neck. Some authorities 
recommend the sucking of ice aud the external applica- 
tion of cold compressors, but, on the whole, warmth ap- 
pears to be the more soothing remedy. When an ab- 
scess has formed it may be punctured, but care requires 
to be observed in doing this that no injury be inflicted 
on any important blood-vessel. The tonsils are fre- 
quently the seat of permanent enlargement (chronic 
tonsilitis), which may result from frequent attacks of 
quinsy or may exist independently. They are often 
seen in delicate young people, and in the case of some 
at least, denote a strumous tendency. They give 
trouble from the mechanical impediment they present to 
swallowing and clear articulation, and when very large 
they cause the breathing to be more or less noisy at all 
times, but especially during sleep; while again they 
may give rise toa measure of deafuess. Another and 
very kindred trouble is called pharyngitis, having its 
seatin the pharynx, or upper portion of the gullet (seen 
to a large extent on looking at the back of the mouth). 


This is frequently a chronic inflammatory condition ~ 


usually associated with derangements of the digestive 
apparatus, and sometimes the result of excessive tobacco 
smoking, especially cigarette smoking. On inspection 
the mucous membrane is seen to be unduly red and 
glazed looking, with the enlarged follicles standing out 
prominently, It produces considerable irritation, cough 
and discomfort, which may be of long continuance un- 
less subjected to appropriate treatment. This consists, 
first of all, of the removal of the cause, whether it be 
indigestion or tobacco smoking, and next, to allay irri- 
tation by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, the very 
best preparation for the purpose. 


BUSINESS. NOTES, 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 

The traveling salesman for the well-known San Fran- 
cisco wine house of Arpad Haraszthy & Co., being in- 
troduced to some New York would be connoisseurs of 
fine wines, as a Californian, was severely joked about 
the alleged inferiority of California wines, resolved to 
get square on their own ground. So he had them invited 
to a dinner given by a lady, at a swell caterer’s, and sup- 
plied only Haraszthy’s wines under fancy French 
names, The dinner went off with the greatest satis- 
faction, the hostess claiming to have imported a new 


brand of wine, brought from her guests the loudest 


praises for her taste. So enthusiastic was one member of 
the party that next day the hostess received a note from 
him asking where some of the wine could be procured. 
The hostess most ingeniously replied that the wine was 
from California, but whose place it came from she 
could not tell, though perhaps the Californian, who was 
at the dinner, could. 

The dinner had been given nominally by the husband, 


and at once to him this friend went, angry at the im- — 


position which had been practiced. The husband, 
when he heard the story, threatened all sorts of harm 
to the Californian and sought him at his hotel, but he 
had gone to Philadelphia. It was threatened that the 
caterer would be arrested for obtaining money under 
false pretense, but the caterer’s bill was for California 
wine. 2 . 

The only harm done so far is an extreme coldness be- 
tween the husband and his wife, who takes advan 
tage occasionally to taunt him on the keen judgment 
of his friends on the qualities of wine. 
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Sete ewe eee ee tw rece r nese esseeressseess 


WOOD AS HUMAN FOOD. 


The modern achievements of science are sufficiently 
striking to impress the mind with a sense of wonder- 
ment mixed with awe, regarding the possibilities of the 
future. The schoolboy of to-day is familiar with a 
range of scientific knowledge extending immeasurably 
beyond that possessed by the most learned intellects of 
the last century, and the question suggests itself, if we 
have progressed so far beyond our predecessors of two 
or three generations ago, what probable comparison will 
be instituted by our grandchildren in respect to the 
relative acquirements of their period and that of our 
own day. Significant indications of the restless spirit 
of scientific energy are apparent in the suggestions in- 
cessantly springing up of processes for the utilization of 


common material in new and hitherto undreamed of | 


shapes. One of the latest of these is a proposition for 
the conversion of wood into a food commodity. The 
joke respecting cheap board that at once suggests itself 


is hardly relevant in this instance, inasmuch as the pro- 
cess of transmutation wnich this new project would in- 
volve must in all probability be expensive. Neverthe- 
less it is an unquestioned fact that, in an address deliy- 
ered lately in Heidelberg by so eminent an authority as 
Victor Meyer, it was declared that ‘‘ we may reasonably 
hope that chemistry will teach us to make the fiber of 
wood a source of human food.” Wood fiber consists 
essentially of cellulin C,H,,0;. Can this be changed 
into starch? Starch has exactly the same percentage 
composition, but, as all are aware, differs greatly from 
cellulin in its properties, and the nature of its molecule 
is probably much more complex. Cellulin is of little or 
no dietetic value, and it is not, like starch, changed in 
boiling water. It readily gives glucose when treated 
with strong sulphuric acid, as is seen when cotton-wool, 
which is practically pure cellulin, is merely immersed 
init. Starch gives the same product when boiled with 
weak acid. The author further quotes the researches 
of Hellreigel, which demonstrate that certain plants 
transform atmospheric nitrogen into albumen, and that 
this process can be developed by suitable treatment. 
The production, therefore, of starch from eellulin, to- 
gether with the enforced increase of albumen in plants, 
would, he concludes, in reality signify the abolition of 
the bread question. Advocates of the Malthusian the- 
ory who have been made miserable by contemplating 
the impending predominance of hungry human stomachs 
over the supply of food on the earth, will take fresh 
heart at this proposition to convert forest trees, and 
with equal likelihood, grass and straw, into nutritious 
diet for mankind. Organic chemistry has brought into 
existence many marvellous synthetic combinations, and 
we hardly feel disposed to doubt the ultimate accom- 
plishment of anything that can be rationally suggested. 
But in the instance we have been considering, as in many 
others we could name, it must be borne in mind that 
the most fascinating and promising theory cannot 
always be carried out to practical results. 


_—_—1+ 


OATMEAL SNARES, 


We haye nothing to say at present concerning the 
numerous vaunted benefits of oatmeal as a food com- 
modity, and, indeed, there can be no doubt that good 
oatmeal, properly prepared, is of benefit to the human 
system. But the question arises whether it is nota 
fact that in our present age of hurry and the desire tv 
do things quickly, many people injure their digestive 
organs by eating oatmeal not sufficiently cooked, and, 
therefore, in a condition in which the digestive fluids 
cannot act upon it, leaving it undigested simply to act as 
any foreign body would act in the system, as a violent 
mechanical irritant. We are forced to this conclusion 
by the now too prevalent advertisements of oatmeal 
prepared by different manufacturers, and claimed to be 
80 prepared as to enable it to be cooked in from three to 
five minutes. This is simply an impossibility. These 
kinds of so-called oatmeals are simply decorticated oats, 


which before grinding are steamed, This steaming 
destroys any low organisms that may be in theoats. A 
jittle bicarbonate of soda and lime is added to help dissolve 
the albuminoids, and in some instances diastase to in- 
crease the converting power of the starch to sugar, but 
there is nothing in this process that can, in our opinion, 
so alter the chemical nature of oats or oatmeal as to 
make it possible to cook it ready for easy digestion in 
three or five minutes. Against this snare and delusion 
we would warn the reader. While thoroughly cooked 
oatmeal, cooked in the good old-fashioned way, is no 
doubt a nutritious dish, these deceitful and misleading 
prepared oatmeals are a constant source of great danger, 
and, to be on the safe side, avoid them. 


———__—~*44—___— 


THE LOW PRICE OF CORN. 


There is much complaint just now about the low price 
of corn, and political demagogues are making capital by 
ascribing this unfortunate circumstance to the high rates 
of railroad transportation, or else to the tariff. One 
thing is satisfactorily proven and that is that the pro- 
duction of corn was greater than the demand, and con- 
sequently corn like every other commodity follows the 
laws of supply and demand. The truth is that we can 
supply the world with corn, but the world does not 
want it, because outside the United States few people 
use corn for human food, simply because they do not 
know its qualities or how to prepare it. They need new 
food stuffs but have not been taught yet that corn is 
the best that is offered. If instead of wasting money on 
a corn palace in Sioux City, half the amount had been 
spent in introducing corn and exhibiting its manifold 
uses and advantages as a food product at the Paris ex- 
hibition, a large and profitable market could haye been 
found for our surplus production. The people who saw the 
corn palace of Sioux City knew all about corn, and there- 
fore, the only good accomplished, was a little land boom 
for the benefit of the railroads and real estate specula- 
tors. When the United States Commissioner at the 
Paris Exhibition asked the Western farmers to contrib- 
ute a comparatively small amount to exhibit corn there, 
he was ignored. Ourcorn needs to be thoroughly intro- 
duced in Europe, and when it once becomes known 
there will be no more complaint of over-production or 
low prices, Let our farmers remember this and act on 
it, at the first and every future opportnnity that offers. 
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IS INSANITY PREVENTABLE? 


In an address by Dr. C. B. Burr, Superintendent 
of the Eastern Michigan Insane Asylum, read at a 
recent Sanitary Convention at Pontiac, several very in- 
teresting facts were stated which will be of value to 
the general reader. The speaker holds that insanity 
being merely an expression more or less profound of 
perturbation of the brain, has, like disease in general, 
ultimate causes, and that the careful study of these and 
the dispelling of the mystery surrounding insanity have 
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shown the latter to be largely preventable. An exag- 
gerated idea exists as to the part which emotional 
causes play in the production of mental diseases, Men- 
tal disease is frequently the result directly or indirectly 
of the conditions which impair the general nutrition. 
Unsanitary surroundings, exposure to the contagion of 
communicable diseases, labor in ill-veatilated roums, 
intemperance and other causes which engender bodily 
illness are directly responsible for an incredible large 
percentage of insanity. Ill health, especially tubercu- 
losis, caused ten per cent. and contagious diseases 
eaused three per cent. Much clap trap nonsense 
has been talked and printed by professional reform- 
ers about the effects of intemperance, some asserting 
that nearly nine-tenths of the cases of insanity were 
caused by intemperance. Statistics show that from 
eight to ten per cent. doubtless owe their development 
to the habitual and intemperate use of alcohol, opium 
and other narcotics, On the other hand the so-called 
emotional causes of insanity, as business perplexities, 
disappointed affections, domestic trouble, grief and anxi- 
ety, homesickness, popular errors and delusions and 
religious excitement, together comprise a total of but 
twelve per cent. of admissions; while of these about 
one-third of all patients have their mental troubles 
ascribed to causes which lead to mental disorder 
through deprivation of sleep, disorders of appetite and 
digestion, and other conditions purely physical. The 
manner in which much mental disorder may be pre- 
vented is by following sensible rules of sanitation and 
habits of life. 


ROYAL LIES. 


The Royal Baking Powder Company has again re- 
sorted to its oft-exposed methods of misquotation and 
misrepresentation when it advertises that the ‘ govern- 
ment chemist says ‘the Royal is undoubtedly the purest 
and most reliable baking powder offered to the public.’”’ 
It does not tell the truth when it claims that the ‘‘ Royal” 
uses more highly refined and expensive materials be- 
cause several other manufacturers use precisely the 
same grade of cream of tarterand do not use carbon- 
ate of ammonia in their baking powders, The use of 
this ingredient which is now almost exclusively used 
by the “ Royal” is considered very dangerous by the 
“government chemist” so fondly quoted by the “Royal.” 
Its fling at a competitor about the ingredients used in 
their baking powder is a boomerang, because, though 
but a trace of some of these appearin the competitors, 
the “ Royal” contains more of these ingredients, though 
the competitor has charitably refrained from calling at- 


tention toit, probably deeming the well-known presence 
of ammonia an obstacle to popularity, large enough to 
keep them from adding a kick to a fallen foe. Alum 
powders may be bad enough but none are so bad as 
those baking powders which contain ammonia, and the 
“ Royal" never dared to deny that their claimed superior 
baking powder contained ammonia. When this source 
of danger to health is removed from the ‘‘ Royal” baking 
powder, they may come in and claim to be heard about 
healthy baking powders. Until then modesty and self- 
interest should keep them in a backseat. 
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A SHIP-LOAD OF BEEF. 


The steamer “Kansas,” of the Warren Line, carried 
on the last trip from Boston to England 2,334 quarters 
of beef in the largest refrigerator box ever erected on a 
vessel. This beef was received from Chicago on a 
train of twenty-three refrigerator cars. These re- 
frigerators, costing over $10,600 each, are very 
thoroughly constructed, and are located upon one 
or two of the upper between decks. Four men are 
eatried on each steamer to attend to keeping the 
boxes dry and at the right temperature. Besides 
the ‘‘ Kansas,” there are fifteen other steamers similarly 
fitted up. This business is all done by the celebrated 
firm of Swift & Co., of Chicago; and if it increases much 
more, as it doubtless will, the old song of ‘The Roast 
Beef of Old England” will soon have to be changed to 
“The Good Old Chicago Meat.” 
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COCOA. 


The Dutch cocoas still have hard work in trying to 
gain a foothold in this country. They will never suc- 
ceed. Their only chance of success requires impossible 
things to be done to obtain it, They must improve 
the quality of their goods, which they cannot do under 
their present process, the price must be reduced one 
half which cannot be done because of the heavy duty, 
and they must learn to tell the truth in their advertis- 
ing. This last is hardest of all, because if they told 
the truth no one would buy their goods. If by any pos- 
sibility they should do all that we have suggested, they 
would then only be on an even competition with our 
best American manufacturers. 
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IMAGINATION AND HYGIENE. 


WHOLESOME STIMULATING INFLUENCE OF A WELL- 
GUIDED IMAGINATION, 


The contributions of medical men to the departments 
of imaginative work have been far from insignificant. 
Several eminent members of the profession might be 
named who have found leisure, amidst absorbing occu- 
pation, so to use the pencil and brush as to gratify not 
only their private circles but*the public, anda list of medi- 
cal poets would be a long and goodly one, including such 
names as Akenside (the gifted singer of the pleasures of 
that imagination whose usefulness I am attempting to 
extol), Garth, Blackmore, Goldsmith, Smollet, Arm- 
strong, Erasmus, Darwin, Crabbe, Moir (better known 
as Delta, John Brown, whose ‘‘ Rab and His Friends” is 
idyllic), and Oliver Wendell Holmes. Nay, even one or 
two of the greatest names in poetical literature might 
not improperly be added to such a list. Keats was ap- 
prenticed to a surgeon at Edmonton, and afterwards at- 
tended St. Thomas’ Hospital. It has been argued, I 
am afraid not very convincingly, that Shakespeare’s ex- 
tensive medical knowledge proves him to have been en- 
gaged in the study of medicine during one or two of 
those years that are unaccounted for, but it is indisput- 
able that Dante was enrolled amongst the medici e spezi- 
ali (leeches and druggists) of Florence, and that he at- 
tended their council meetings for several years. But it 
is not as producers but as consumers of poetry and im- 
aginative literature that medical men derive from them 


their restorative influence, and as consumers they are, I 
feel sure amongst the bookseller’s best friends. Syden- 
ham, when asked by Sir Richard Blackmore what 
course of study he would recommend for a medical stu- 
dent, replied, “ Let him read ‘Don Quixote,’ it isa very 
good book; I read it still.” Connolly, the apostle of 
that non-restraint system to which we owe everything 
that is most excellent in the treatment of the insane in 
this country, and with which I trust professional opinion 
and public sentiment will permit no tampering—Connolly 
told me in his latter years that he took ever renewed 
delight in ‘‘ Gulliver's Travels.’ I know hard-working 
doctors in town and country who hold habitual converse 
with some of our great imaginative writers. Two of the 
most distinguished and busiest physicians of this day 
are, tomy knowledge, inveterate novel readers. I have: 
heard one of our great surgeons deliver an address be- 
traying a deep study of the poetry of Keats; and an- 
other of our great surgeons, present at this meeting, 
told me recently that on his way to and from every 
serious operation he dipsinto Shelley. But it may be 
objected that the imagination, if sometimes stimulating 
and restorative in its influence, is often morbid in its 
tendencies, and that its indulgence is to be guarded 
against by those who desire to possess well regulated 
minds. ‘‘No habit can be more opposed to a healthy 
condition of the mental powers,” says Abercrombie, 
“ than that which permits the mind to wander ina mere 
vision or waking dream from scene to scene, unrée- 
strained by reason, probability or truth;” and the 
answer to Abercrombie is supplied by Tyndall, who says: 
that those who have denounced the imagination because 
they have seen its disastrous effect on weak vessels, 
“might with equal justice point to exploded boilers as 
an argument against the use of steam.” But the weak 
vessels wrecked by imagination are really fewer than is 
commonly supposed. Now and again some erratic 
genius of highly strung nervous tempermament, gives 
himself up to pleasures of imagination till he becomes 
intoxicated with them, and staggers over the boundary 
of sanity. Now and again an intensly imaginative child 
like Jerome Carden or Hartley Coleridge, so indulges in 
day dreams that his fancies grow to phantoms that 
haunt him; but I do not hesitate to say that for one 
case of insanity caused by excess of imagination, there 
area dozen caused by want of it. Apathetic dullness 
and torpor of mind are apt to deepen into dementia; and 
those entirely given up to “‘ the care of this life and the 
deceitfulness of riches” are more likely to be choked by 
them than those who can surmount them, and breathe 
the free and ample air of 2sthetical emotion. A vulgar 
error as to the nature of insanity has perhaps conduced 
to exaggeration as to the dangers of imagination. Visi- 
tors to asylums invariably arrive expecting to 
find growths of morbid invention and belief, wild, tan- 
gled and luxuriant as a tropical forest, and leave 
much disappointed by the barrenness of the land, for the 
insane are the least imaginative of beings. At rare in- 
tervals a madman is encountered—a Blake or a Sweden- 
borg—whom two intrepid doctors have certified, who 
dazzles all around him by the meteoric brilliancy of his 
conceptions; but, as a rule, the lunatic is as dull as a 
stone. He is the victim of a fixed idea, or his delusions 
pursue a threadmill round, or occur in groups so unvary~ 
ing that, if you have ascertained one of them, you can 
predict all the rest. His mind is a blank or a blurred and 
unreadable page, or his fancies, if they come thick in the 
tumult of mania, are so disjointed or huddled together 
as to defy recognition. Idiocy is the absolute negation 
of iminagation, and insanity underminds and destroys or 
enfeebles it more or less, and when we try to drive out 
insanity, the first thing we do is to invoke imagina- 
tion’s aid, for moral treatment consists mainly in appeals 
to this faculty, and fully acknowledges its hygenic uses. 
The first recorded cure of melancholia was by the harp 


of David, and to-day in every lunatic hospital worth the 


name persistent efforts are being made by music, by 
pictures, by poetry and the drama to stimulate the im- 
agination and thus “ cleanse the stuffed bosom of that - 
perilous stuff that weighs upon the heart.” Imagina- 
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tion seems to haye a trophic influence on the brain, 

When it is absent tardy growth goes on; when it is 
more or less in abeyance, weakness exists; when it is 
active, there is vigorous development; and the im- 
mediate effects of imagination in causing exhilaration 
and preventing sleep when it is excessively indulged, al- 
most suggest that the states of the cortex which accom- 
pany it have some control over metabolic changes in the 
body. We now know that, besides alkaloids exercising 
a poisonous effect, which owe their formation to mi- 
crobes, and are called ptomaines, there are others which 
are produced by the cells of the living organism them- 
selves in breaking down albuminous matter, which are 
called leucomaines. Now Bouchard has shown that the al- 
kaloids of the latter kind formed during sleep havea stimu- 
lating action, so that when they accumulate to a certain 
amount, they excite the nerve centres and cause awaken- 
ing, while those formed during waking hours have a de- 
pressing action and tend to induce sleep, And it is just 
possible that in the formation of leucomanies of differen 

classes, under varying conditions of the supreme nerve 
centres, a key may be found to the curious fact that 
certain emotional moods, after having persisted for a 
time tend to induce their opposites—excitement, depres- 
sion; appetite, disgust—and also the influence of imag- 
ination, when very active, in causing exhilaration and 
wakefulness. It is just possible that under such cir- 
cumstances it may arrest the formation of those leuco- 
maines, usually manufactured during waking hours, which 
are depressing and lead up to sleep, or so modify decom- 
position that other leucomaines of a stimulating charac- 
ter are produced. There can be no question that in in- 
sanity, certain states of the highest nerve centres are 
accompanied by rapid disintegration of the tissues and 
emaciation, while in other states of these centres meta- 
bolism is reduced to a minimum, so that prolonged starva- 
tion may be sustained with comparatively little wasting. 
But it is only an inordinate indulgence of the imagina- 
tion that produces excitement and interferes with natu- 
ral slumber; its reasonable and regulated use causing 
only a certain buoyancy of spirits with which a sense of 
soothing is associated. I[magination, indeed, legitimately 
used combines to some extent the pleasureable effects of 
‘both morphine and caffeine, without any disagreeable 
after-consequences, such as headaches, despondency or 
confusion of thought. On the one hand it may heighten 
happiness, and on the other afford solace in suffering and 
sorrow. It may give zest to the appetite and allay the 
pangs of hunger, brace to exertion, or lesson the sense 
of fatigue. It would not be wrong to speak of it, when 
rightly used, as a true physiological stimulant, and anal- 
gesic, capable in some degree of taking the place of 
those crude agents drawn from herbs and trees, with 
which in all quarters of the globe mankind has sought 
to mitigate the dullness or assuage the pains of life. 
Moreover, its massive pleasures have a distinctly seda- 
tive effect in connection with those petty but exasperat- 
ing animosities and jealousies that are the thorns of 
social intercourse, and fret and fray fine-textured brains, 
Lifting us above the turmoils and worries of the mo- 
ment and opening up wide and distant prospects, they 
promote altruistic feeling, lull to rest our wounded sensi- 
bilities, and allay feverish excitement.—Journal Amer. 
Med, Association, 


NEEDLESS WASTE. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS RELATIVE TO MINOR HOUSEHOLD 
EOONOMIES, 


Ihave been told by many ladies that they never 
throw away anything; I have been defied by others to 
mention anything except dirt which they did not cling 
to like a rich aunt. Now, to begin: Does any house- 
wife ever throw away crusts and odd pieces of bread, or 
does she only slip them into a waste basket, when no 
one is looking? All ye that are liable to be tempted in 
this way know that crusts carefully sayed can be made 
into griddle cakes, puddings, meat dressings, fish cakes 


and when dried in the oven and ground up with th® 
rolling-pin they can be used for thickening soups and 
gravies, or for any other purpose for which rolled crack- 
ers are used. The pan of crusts carefully kept will save 
the measure of meal or crackers, and leave another little 
coin in the purse to be generous with, or to wear away 
the barriers of narrow means, You have heard of the 
lady whose cake disappointed her in the very face of com- 
pany coming to tea, Did you also hear that she was mad 
and threw it away |! She did nothing of the kind. Instead, 
she cut it up in slices, made a delicate little custard, 
brought out her preserves, and triumphantly placed on 
the table a very palatable charlotte russe. Another 
lady in relating her martial experiences, said her hus- 
band objected to having rhubarb sauce brought to the 
table more than three times in succession! Of course 
she threw it away, and, of course he twitted her with 
being wasteful. Oh, if one had but dared to suggest to 
the unhappy woman that she might have taken her rhu- 
barb sauce, or any other sance that chanced to offend 
by its too great familiarity, and have made of it a nice 
large tart, wfth fancy twisted bars across the top, and 
thus she would have mollified the tyrant, man. I won- 
der if every living housewife knows that apple jelly and 
vinegar can be made from apple parings? Save the par- 
ings in an ice chest till a sufficient quantity accumulates, 
wash, cover with water, and boil quickly for an hour. 
Strain through a jelly bag, add half the quantity of 
white sugar, and boil gently two hours. Flavor with 
vanilla, and pour into heated glasses. For the vinegar, 
the parings are put into a jug, a little water is added, 
and they are allowed to ferment in a warm place behind 
the stove. Do we throw away old clothes before all 
use is got out of them, and they are rags? Some do 
not, more do. With the scientific housewife, the shin- 
ing robe of state descends in regular gradations till its 
lowly lot is cast ina comfortable mat beneath the feet. 
With the less industrious and the immature who are con- 
stantly taking their places in the world, clothes are of- 
ten thrown into the rag-bag before they are half worn 
out. A child’s dress gets short in the sleeves, and in it 
goes! A skirt shrinks and demands piecing out. The 
demands, like the demands of an oppressed people, are 
consigned to oblivion, the oblivion of the rag-bag. 
Changing fashions condemn many garments to that pit of 
darkness before their time, and the point at which dis- 
cussion judges best to take a stand against outside pres- 
sure must ever remain an individual matter to decide. 
While some may overstep the boundary on one side or 
the other, the woman of reflection will generally do what 
is best.— Housewife. 


OILCLOTH. 


ITS MATERIAL AND THE PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE. 

The body of oilcloth is what is called burlaps, made 
of jute and imported from Scotland. This coarsely 
woven fabric is limp, and is stiffened by being passed 
through a mixture of starch and glue and over hot 
rollers, coming out, it might be said, laundered. It is 
then ready for the paint machine, where it is given the 
body. There are four qualities of oilcloth, depending 
on the number of body coats of paint. That which is 
to be the best quality receives five or six coats; the 
poorer grades a less number. The cloth, in pieces 
twenty-five yards long by two yards wide, is dried in 
racks which are constructed in tiers of twenty. The 
factory has a rack capacity of 11,000 square yards. The 
thickness of each coat of paint is governed by a steel 
knife, in manipulating which a workman becomes so 
proficient that he can tell nearly to a pound what a 
piece of cloth will weigh when the coating process is 
completed, Three men at a paint machine can turn out 
ina day 100 pieces containing fifty square-yards each, 
The operation of coating the first-quality cloth occupies 
a week, as each coat requires twenty-four hours in 
which to dry, It is then sent to the rubbing machine, 
where surfaces coated with glue and sand pass 


rapidly over the side which is to be printed, ridding 
it of all irregularities, The better qualities are after- 
wards given another coat of paint, when they are 
ready for the printers. This is the most interesting 
part of the operation. For every color in the pat- 
tern to be transferred to the oilcloth there must be 
a block. These blocks come from Maine. They are 
about two inches ‘thick, two feet square, and aro 
composed of several layers of wood. The surface 
to be used is of maple, crossed and recrossed by narrow 
grooves, which form a surface of small squares, 144 of 
them to the square inch. Those squares look like, and 
are in reality, so many pegs. Where the pattern is 
desired to show the pegs are left standing, those on the 
portion of the surface which is not to be printed, from 
being cut away. The styles in patterns change twice a 
year. Some are designed in Utica and others come 
from Philadelphia and New York. Some patterns con- 
taining many colors require from twenty-five to thirty 
blocks, and consequently that number of impressions, 
toreproduce the design. Rug patterns are the most 
difficult to make, as it requires different blocks for the 
corners, sides and the centre. The printing is done on 
the top floor, so that the oilcloth can hang for a distance 
of fifty feet to dry. Hach printer has a table with eight 
pads, on which he smears his colors, Pressing a block 
to the pad containing the required color, he transfers it 
to the surface of the cloth, uging hand pressure only, 
Having done this with every block, as each transfers 
but one color, and consequently but a small portion of 
the complete design, he has finished about four feet 
square of printing, and goes about repeating the opera- 
tion on another portion of cloth, and. so on. Two men 
generally work at a table, and can turn out from 100 
to 150 square yards of cilcloth a day, when printing 
seven or eight color patterns. The paint used is similar 
to the ordinary house paint. When the printing is 
completed another block is pressed on, which gives the 
embossed surface, of which there are two kinds, pin 
and line finish, The wet eloth than hangs from the 
loft for a week, when by an ingenious mechanism it is 
transferred to the drying room, where for another week 
it remains in a temperature of 130 degrees. The door 
to this dry-room is fifty feet high, allowing that length 
of oilcloth to be passed through without rolling or bend- 
ing. Coming out it is varnished, three men with the aid 
of a machine varnishing 6,000 yardsa day. Next it is 
trimmed and the cloth is ready to be shipped. 


Prnny PostaGz.—A medal has been struck in com- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary in England of 
penny postage. 


DECLINE or VALUES.—In Kent, England, a farm of 
500 acres that has been let for $6.000 per year has just 
been re-let to the same tenant for $2,500. This is said 
to be a fair illustration of the decline of farm values in 
England of late years, 


EXxTENsitv—E Munu.—Several well-known men, includ- 
ing some diplomats, made speeches at the opeving in 
Paris recently of a culinary exhibition, and were enter- 
tained at a table upon which were set 200 different 
dishes differently cooked. 


Luminous ProgectitEs.—A Russian officer has in- 
vented a luminous projectile to be fired from a gun. It 
is claimed that it.will be extremely useful for discover- 
ing the movements of an enemy in a naval contest at 
night. 


BREATHING AND THE TEETH.—It may become neces- 
sary to add “Breath through the nose” to the rules 
usually laid down for the preservation of the teeth. A 
British dentist, Dr. Scanes Spicer, has been struck with 
the frequency with which carious teeth are associated 
with nasal obstruction, and he believes that a relation exe 
ists between them. Mouth breathing, which in such cases 
is enforced, may act as @ predisposing cause of caries of 
the teeth in various ways. Exposure to the cold air 
tends to cause inflammation of the tooth pulp, produe s 
congestion of the mucous membrane and a secretion of 
stringy acid mucus, and dries the mucus so that it forms 
a fertile soil for the disease germs, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE HEAVY END OF THE GLOBE. 


Lowetu, Mass., March, 6. 

Editors AMERICAN ANALYsT: In an article on the 
first page of the ANaLyst, February 20th, referring to 
the hypyothesis that the earth is growing “heavier” at 
the South Pole, by reason of increased ice-area, and so 
disturbing the equatorial balance, it says: ‘‘ The heavier 
that end of the globe becomes, the more the other end 
turns up to the sun, with the consequence of 
leaving the depressed end literally out in the cold, and 
the colder it is the more the ice accumulates and the 
heavier the end becomes.” Now this is avery pretty 
theory as it stands; but when we come to consider that 
the term ‘‘ heavy ” means attraction, of course increased 
bulk must cause increased attraction, and as the sunis 
the centre of attraction in our system, the increased 
bulk of a planetary body means an increased tendency 
to approach the sun. In other words if the South Pole 
is growing “heavier” than the North Pole, it (the 
South Pole) should turn towards, and not from, the sun, 
just as it is the “ heavy ”end of a shuttle-cock that strikes 
the floor and not the feathered end. So that if it is 
true (which may be admitted for argument sake) that 
the inclination of the earth’s axis to the plane of its or- 
bit is increasing—becoming more verticle—the increased 
ice-area must be the consequence and not the cause of 
the change—having a tendency to retard rather than ac- 
celerate the change. It haslong been known that our 
globe, in its journey round the sun, swings from side to 
side, like a boy’s top when it is “ asleep,’ but it takes 
the earth 25,745 years to swing from one side to the 
other. This is what is known as the “ precession of the 
equinoxes,” first observed by Hipparclus, a century and 
a half before the Christian era. What is now the Arctic 
zone, will, sometime, become the tropic, as it had been 
in the ages when what is now the polar regions were the 
habital of the mastadon, and possibly (as my learned 
friend Dr. Warren, of the Boston University conjectures), 


the birth-place of humanity. 
C. Henry St. Joun. 


[If our valued correspondent had read the editorial re- 
ferred to more carefully he might have observed that the 
passage he quotes was cited by us as the opinion of a 
particular class of theorists, in comparison with a variety 
of speculations on the subject—Eps. Am. ANALYST. ] 


WINE FERMENTATION. 


PROF. TYNDALL DESCRIBES GERM LIFE IN WINE 
AND BEER, 


In our own day we find people complacently asking in 
the newspapers ‘If rabies ba a germ, and if cholera be 
a germ, when and how did the germ make its first 
appearance amongst us? It must have had a beginning 
—when was it?” And if you say you cannot tell, they 
imagine the question settled. Now here is a micro- 
scopic fungus’ which has been manufacturing alcohol 
certainly for 2,500 years, and probably for much 
longer. If, then, you have to look so far back for- the 
earliest germs of brewers’ yeast, why should you not 
look equally far back for the origin of fever germs? 
Such questions sprang from want of knowledge, and 
yot they succeed in diverting numbers of people from a 
knowledge of important truths. In 1680 that marvel- 
lous observer, Leenwenhoek, placed yeast under a micro- 
scope, and noticed it in minute globules, but beyond 
that he did not go. In the year 1836 the surprising 
fact was first made known that yeast, for the most part, 
was a living organism, and that the foaming of the fer- 
menting tub was due to the growth and multiplication 
of this organism, In that year Oagniard Latour, in 
France, and Schwann, in Germany, first made this 
growth and multiplication clear. Both those observers 


saw the globules of Leenwenhoek enlarging under their 
eyes, and throwing out buds which, after separation 
from the parent, grew and threw out buds in their turn. 
This little fungus resembles ourselves in one particular - 
it requires oxygen for its support, as we do; and, like 
us, it breathes out carbonic acid gas. The bubbles of 
this gas lifts the packed and entangled cells of the 
yeast into a kind of foam. What does the fungus feed 
upon in the brewing vat—when does it get the oxygen 
necessary to its life? Not from the air, from which it 
is completely shut off, first by the walls of the vat and 
then by a layer of heavy carbonic acid gas, which 
covers it like an impervious blanket. Where, then, does 
it get its vital oxygen? From the sugar of the wort, 
which comes primarily from the sugar of the malt. The 
profession of the maltster consists in the proper develop- 
ment of this sugar from the grains of barley. The 
yeast fungus failing to get oxygen from the air, turns 
its forces on the sugar, decomposes it, feeds upon its 
oxygen, grows and multiplies, and leaves two things be- 
hind as the result of its toil. One of the two is car- 
bonic acid, and the other is alcohol. This was a great 
discovery, and it has proved the germ from which other 
discoveries have sprung. The wine industry of France 
is, as you know, of the greatest importance to the na- 
tion. It is marvellous what can be done by people 
without book learning merely by the observation of the 
facts around them. Wine was manufactured by people 
guided wholly by empirical observation. They gathered 
the grapes into vessels, stamped them to a pulp, and by 
proper processes caused the juice of the grapes to fer- 
They did not know the meaning of those pro- 
cesses, but they succeeded in making the wine. Note 
this fact. If by means of a perfectly clean syringe we 
draw from a grape its juice, and protect that juice, as 
Von Recklingshausen protected blood, from dust and 
dirt, it will not ferment. In like manner, if you extract 
from the udder of a cow its pure milk without permit- 
ting dust or dirt to invade it, it will never become sour 
—never putrefy. The lactic acid ferment is derived 
from without; hence the necessity of cleansing our 
dairies from it and from the ferments of putrefaction. 
Wine is produced by the same ferment that produces 
beer. But, while the brewer intentionally plants yeast 
in his wort, nothing of this kind is done in the manu- 
facture of wine. Whence, then, comes the wine torula? 
The answer is suggestive. You find the torula as an, 
epiphyte on the surface of the grapes and on the twigs 
that bear their luscious bunches. Was there ever a 
sorer temptation set before weak human nature? You 
have the grape with its internal juice absolutely inno- 
cent of alcohol. You have the equally innocent torula 
at hand outside the grape. Surely the temptation is 
strong to bring them together, and to produce that 
stimulating beverage celebrated by poets, and druuk by 
sages, from the beginning of time. But, in regard to 
wine, the wonder does not stop here. Wine, treated in 
a certain manner, becomes vinegar, and vinegar contains 
no alcohol. The substance to which it owes its acidity 
is acetic acid. As in the case of lactic and Lutyric acid, 
the producer of acetic acid is a living organism, This 
substance results from the nutrition of an extremely 
minute organism called mycoderma aceti. Every claret 
drinker is aware of the necessity of keeping the air 
out of his bottles. Instead of allowing them to stand 
upright, he lays them down flat to keep the corks from 
shrinking, If the claret is exposed to the air, or some- 
times even when a defective cork has been employed, 
the wine becomes converted into vinegar, the manufac- 
ture of which constitutes one of the great industries of 
France. It is curious to reflect on the means by which 
large populations are sometimes maintained. The little 
organism which converts wine into vinegar, affording in 
doing so remunerative occupation to the city of Orleans, 
is of a particularly despicable character. It is extrem- 
ely small and insignificant looking. Million and trillion- 
fold it, however, overspreads the wine, feeds upon its 
constituents, and while thus nourishing its own small 
life, converts the alcohol of the wine into vinegar. The 


ment. 
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losses of the wine grower are sometimes very great. 
Wines of great promise often become bad through no 
apparent cause. Knowing once for all what these micro- 
organisms are capable of producing, Pasteur saw clearly 
that the maladies of wine were caused by organisms 
other than the torula. He aimed at destroying these 
organisms without injuring the wine. Fortunately, the 
particular ferments that alter wine, and injure it, are 
killed by a comparatively low temperature. Fill a 
bottle with good claret, cork it well, and bring it for a 
minute or so to a temperature of 122 deg. Fahr. All its 
injurious organisms are destroyed. Pasteur assembled 
the best wine-tasters in Paris, and submitted to them 
samples of wine which had been treated in his fashion, 
and of the same wine which hed not been thus treated. 
They were absolutely unable to distinguish between 
them. ‘This was a conclusive proof that the wine had 
not been damaged by the heating. Pasteur’s method of 
protecting wine is now used to a vast extent in France, 
the consequent saving to the nation being immense. 


HUMANITY’S NEW EYE. 


ASTRONOMY’S INDEBTEDNESS TO THE PHOTOGRAPHIO ART. 
Camille Flammarion, whose writings are always read- 
able and instructive, and usually graphic, thus describes,, 
in the Paris Figaro, the trium phs of photography as ap- 
plied to astronomy : This eye, whose visions I have just 
admired, measures more than a meter in diameter, and 
fifteen meters in depths. Its crystailine lens is formed 
of an immense piece of glass, and its retina of a highly 
sensitive chemical plate. The eye of a giant, in verity, 
as the man possessing it should measure in our organic 
proportions 100 metres in height, and he would not be | 
able to pass under the Eiffel Tower without humbly 
bending. A gigantic eye, possessing four marked ad- 
vantages over ours: it ses quicker, farther, longer, and, 
precious faculty, it fixes, prints and preserves what it 
sees. This new eye is the photographic eye. The 
principal astronomers of the world have just met at the 
Paris Observatory in order to decide on its immediate 
application to a new and complete study of the starry 
heavens.- Magnificent specimens of photographs of the. 
moon, the sun, the stars, the nebule, and even of the 
planets, were presented to the congress, and showed 
what may be expected from the new processes. Some 
photographs among them show us the lunar mountains 
and craters, such as they would be seen at a distance of 
forty leagues. Yet, this artificial retina sees quicker 
and better, and by an absolutely different faculty it can 
penetrate into abysses into which we cannot see, and 
will never be able to see anything. We have here, per- 
haps, its most extraordinary feature. Let us place our 
eye, for example, to the eye-piece of a telescope 
whose objective has an opening of thirty centimeters, 
In this telescope of thirty centimeters in diameter we 
discover stars up to the fourteenth magnitude—that is 
to say, about 44,000,000 of worlds of all kinds. Now, 
instead of our eye, let us use the photographic retina. 
Instantly the most brilliant stars will imprint their 
image on the plate. Five-thousandths of a second 
suffice for stars of the first magnitude, one-hundredth of 
a second for stars of the second magnitude, three-hun- 
dredths of a second for those of the third, one-tenth of 
a second for those of the fourth order, two-tenths for 
those of the fifth order, and five-tenths of a second: for 
stars of the sixth magnitude. Thus, in less than one 
second, the photographie eye has seen all that we can 
perceive with the naked eye. But this is yet nothing. 
The telescopic stars visible in the instrument will also 
imprint their image on the plate. Those of the seventh 
magnitude require one and one-third seconds, those of 
the eighth magnitude three seconds, those of the ninth 
magnitude eight seconds, those of the tenth twenty 
seconds, those of the eleventh magnitude fifty seconds, 
those of the twelfth require two minutes, those of the 
thirteenth five minutes, and, finally, those of the four- 


teenth thirteen minutes. It follows that, if we have 
given our plate an exposure of one-quarter of an hour, 
we will find imprinted on this plate all that portion of 
the heavens towards which the glass had been directed, 
and all that that region possesses—all that which with 
infinite trouble we might have been able to discover, to 
measure by a series of laborious and very lengthy ob- 
servations. A sufficient number of instruments pointed 
so as to embrace the whole of the heavens will fix on 
an immense chart all that astronomical observers can 
study, and which could only have been obtained after a 
lapse of several centuries. But here is only the com- 
mencement of the marvelous. Let us allow the photo- 
graphic eye to look instead of our own; it will pene- 
trate into the unknown. Stars invisible to us become 
visible to it. At the end of an exposure of thirty-three 
minutes, the stars of the fifteenth magnitude will have 
impressed the chemical retina and formed their image. 
The same instrement which shows to the human eye 
stars of the fourteenth magnitude, and which in the 
entire heavens would register about 44,000,000 of stars, 
shows to the photographic eye 134,000,000 at the first 
requisition for obtaining the fifteenth magnitude. It 
would reach the sixteenth at the second requisition in 
an exposure of one hour and twenty minutes, and throw 
before the astonished gaze of the beholder a luminous 
dust of 400,000,000 of stars. Never before, in all the 
history of humanity, has man possessed the power of 
penetrating so profoundly into the depths of the in- 
finite. With the new improvements, photography gives 
us clearly the image of each star, whatever its distance, 
and fixes it on a document where it may afterwards be 
studied at leisure. Who knows, if at some future day, 
in the photographic views of Venus or Mars, a new 
method of analysis will not enable us to discover the 
inhabitants |—and its power extends as far as the in- 
finite. Here is a star of the fifteenth, sixteenth, seven- 
teenth magnitude, a sun like our own, at such a distance 
from us that its light requires thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, of years to reach us, notwithstanding its pro- 
digious velocity of 300,000 kilometers in a second; and 
this sun lies at sucha depth that its light, so to speak, 
does not reach us. The natural eye of man would never 
haye seen it, the human mind would never have guessed 
its existence, with the instruments of modern optics ; 
and yet this feeble light, coming from so far, is sufficient 
to impress a chemical plate, which will indelibly pre- 
serve its image. And this star might be of the 
eighteenth, of the twentieth order, and still smaller, so 
small that never human eyes, assisted even by telescopes 
of the highest power, will see it; for there will always 
be stars beyond our vision; and, nevertheless, with its 
little ethereal arrow it will reach the chemical plate ex- 
posed to await its coming and to receive it. 


THE LEATHER BOTTLE. 


ITS MEMORY PRESERVED IN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


“ How oft the Black Jack to his lips doth go.” 
—Simon the Cellarer. 

The idea of employing skins as vessels for holding 
liquids is as ancient, at all events, as the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, where the hide of the goat is described as applied 
to this purpose. In Italy and Spain they employ the 
gourd or calabash, which becomes as hard and imper- 
vious as wood; and in the latter country the sherry is 
brought to market by the peasants in pigs’ skins, which 
communicate a peculiar flavor to the wine. Bottle 
makers, or manufacturers of leathern botels, are men- 
tioned in some proceedings between the Corporation of 
London and one Nicholas Burle (1 Richard II., a. pv. 
1378), This Burle was a dealer in hides, and sold them, 
among other customers, to bottle makers. The conten- 
tion was raised by certain cordwainers or boot makers, 
who pleaded that the hides were not only useless to 
them, but to all other employers of the same material, 
and two bottle-makers, William Karlille and Thomas 
Tyrold, deposed that the hides were raw and forfeitable, 
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and were unfit for their business and any other alike, so 
that the goods were declared forfeited. The leather 
bottle was made in a series of sizes, variously designated, 
from the bombard of one and a half gallons to the pint 
or half-pint. In the time of Charles I., when Thomas 
Heywood published his ‘‘ Dissection of a Drunkard,” 
1635, the plain bottle is stated to have been chiefly in 
use among shepherds and country folk; but they had 
them also mounted in silver in ale-houses, both in the 
city and suburbs, while at the court there were the black 
jack and the bombard, which led to the notion of the 
Frenchman that we drank our wine and beer out of our 
boots. In the reign of James I., the lieutenant of the 
Tower was entitled to two bombards of wine out of 
every ship which came freighted therewith to the Thames. 
A writer of that day, comparing the bottle and the jack, 
says: 

When the bottle and jack stand together, O fie on’t, 
The bottle looks like a dwarf to a giant; 

Then have we not reason the jacks to choose, 

For they will make boots when the bottle mends shoes. 
Among the curious tunes formerly in vogue was that of 
“The Bottle Makers’ Delight,” and it was to this that 
we are directed to set ‘‘ A Song in Praise of the Leather 
Bottle,” published about 1700 on a broad-sheet. The 
sign of the “ Leather Bottle” is still associated with 
Messrs. Hoares’ Bank, in Fleet Street, London, over 
which it used to be seen suspended. In the play of 
“ Mucedorus,” 1598, the clown says that he shall go to 
Thomas the butler for a jack of beer. In the Serving- 
Man’s Comfort,” by J. M., 1598, where the writer is de- 
ploring the decline of ancient hospitality, he inquires, 
among other points: ‘‘ Where are the great black jacks 
of double beer ?”—showing, as we have said, not only 
that the leathern vessel, like that of glass, was made of 
various capacities, but that the jack was probably the 
next size to the bombard. The late Mr, Thomas Wille- 
ment, of Davington, Kent, used to show a jack, which 
was thought by him to have belonged to Oliver Crom- 
well. But whether it was strictly a jack or a bottle, we can- 
not determine, as we never saw the relic. No doubt, even 
after the general introduction of glass and hardware for 
drinking vessels and liquid measures, the fragility of 
both led travelers, soldiers, officers on the march, and 
others who had not much room to accommodate their 
stores, to retain the old leathern cases, of which we yet 
preserve some trace in our flasks. Archdeacon Nares, 
who published his “Glossary” in 1822, observes, in 
reference to various meanings of the word jack: “A 
kind of pitcher, made of leather, was similarly called a 
jack, even within my memory.” This is, however, not 
quite explicit, as originally, at all events, the jack was 
one of the larger vessels of a series. We see that Mr. 
Chappell, in his “‘ Popular Musie of the Olden Times,” 
assigns ‘the composition of the famous ballad of the 
“Praise of the Leather Bottel,’’ on account of its metri- 
cal structure, to a very early period. It was certainly 
written on the model of the more ancient school of 
ballad poetry, and is by no means deficient in literary 
merit. The author ig not known, but he was pre- 
sumably a layman, who parodied in the exordium and 
burden of his production the style of many of the 
familiar effusions of the wandering ministrel of these 
long bye-gone days. 


A SHADY SCHEME, 


A PRETENDED HOT-AIR CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Our attention has been called to a pamphlet entitled 
“ Proofs that Consumption Can be Cured,” whieh, it is 
alleged, has been extensively circulated. As this pamphlet 
is issued by a concern which has been sending out broad- 
cast “ Private Medical Circulars” of an objectionable char- 
acter, and which is managed by an individual whose 
methods we have more than once had occasion to expose, 
we gave the circular a careful perusal. The principal 
object seems to be to sell an apparatus for the inhalation 
of hot air, pretendedly patented by a ‘‘ Dr.,” and recom- 


mended to consumptives, who notoriously will grasp at 
a straw, to positively cure consumption. We addressed 
a letter of inquiry to the house physician of our largest 
hospital where consumption is almost wholly exclusively 
treated, and received the following reply, which will, no 
doubt, be of interest to many of our readers : 


HOUSE OF REST FOR CONSUMPTIVES, 
Tremont, N. Y., March 22, 1890. 


Editors AMERICAN ANALYST: I am not aware that 
any apparatus for the administration of superheated air 
by inhalation is recognized by the profession as possegs- 
ing any appreciable virtue in the treatment of phthisis. 
My own experience in this hospital with these machines 
has resulted in discarding them. An unprejudiced trial 
was given in about 100 cases. I do not refer to medi- 
cated vapors. In the hands of laymen the hot air treat- 
ment is dangerous. I can furnish you a large number of 
clinical facts regarding the limited possibilities of all 
inhalations, excepting those composed of medicated 
gases, if it be worth while. 


Very truly yours, 
W. E.S. Preston, M. D. 


Douste Screws.—Admiral Albini of the Italian navy 
says that the man-of-war of the future will have double- 
screws and a helm at each end, so that it can turn 
around without losing any time. Its sides, be says, 
will be unarmored. 


OBEDIENCE TO HigHER Law.—Mrs. Talloan Hyde 
observes with horror that her new coachman, just 
floated over, has on a pair of blue overalls. ‘‘ Fother- 
ingham,” she says, ‘those overalls don’t look very styl- 
ish; you’d better take’ them off.” 

“Yes, me lady,” says Hodge Fotheringham, “ but 
Ah’ve nowt else annerneath ’em, me lady.” They drove 
on.— Burdette. 


INFERENTIAL.—A naughty boy one day eluded pun- 
ishment by creeping under the bed, where his mother 
could not reach him. Shortly after, his father came, 
and when told of the state of affairs, crawled on hig 
hands and knees in search of his son and heir, when, 
to his astonishment, he was greeted with the inquiry; 
‘Ts she after you too, father?” —Sanitary Era, 


A Lone-Livep Arc Lamp.—A rotary are lamp is 
soon to be put on the market by a Boston firm. In 
place of the ordinary pencil carbons, carbon disks are 
to be used, and as these are consumed they revolve, 
presenting new surfaces to the arc. It is said these 
lamps will last forty or fifty hours, 


VALUABLE WINE.—In the wine cellar under the Hotel 
de Ville, Bremen, there are twelve cases of holy wine, 
each case inscribed with the name of one of the 
apostles. It was deposited in its present resting place 
265 years ago. One case of this wine, consisting of 
five oxhofts of 204 bottles, cost 500 rix dollars in 1624, 
Including the expense of keeping up the cellar, interest 
on the original outlay and upon interest, one of those 
oxhofts would to-day cost 555,657,640 rix dollars, or 
$2,000,000 a bottle. 


. 


DoMESTIO ANALYSIS.—A negro went to Mr, H——’s 
office for the purpose of instituting a divorce suit against 
his wife. Mr. E proceeded to question him as to 
his grounds for complaint. Noticing that the man’s 
voice failed him, Mr. H looked up from his papers 
and saw that big tears were running down over the 
cheeks of the applicant for divorce. 

“Why,” said the lawyer you seem to care a great 
for your wife. Did you love her ?” 

“* Love her, sir? I jest analysed her!” 

This was more than professional dignity could with- 
stand, and Mr. H—— laughed until the negro, offended, 
carried his case elsewhere.—New York Mercury. 


A New Lusricant.—A new mineral oil, termed 
dynamine, having the consistency of butter, has re- 
cently been introduced to the manufacturing public by 
La Compagnie Francaise des Graisses Minerals Consis= 
tantes, The new substance is not acid and is free from 
resinous matter and drying oils. It is very stable in 
character and does not undergo any change when ex- 
posed to the air. Its buttery consistency does not ap- 
pear to be due to the addition of paraffine, vaseline or 
wax to a liquid oil, as it has a definite melting-point at 
84 degs. C., and does not inflame at a temperature 
lower than 220 degs. In color it resembles butter, and 
it has no appreciable odor. These properties give it an 
especial value as a lubricator, and, as it has no chemical 
action on metals, dynamine is likely to be extensively 
used for the purpose, 
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GASTRONOMIC HINTS. 


WHAT OUR ENGLISH COUSINS EAT BESIDES ROAST BEEF 
AND YORKSHIRE PUDDING. 


A la mode beef is rendered additionally good by the 
inclusion of mushrooms, oysters and a cow heel. The 
gravy must be rich and thick, 

The plan of cooking potatoes a la Anna, can scarcely 
be surpassed. It is an oven dish, dependent in a great 
degree on the quality of the butter used, without stint, 
in its preparation. 

Thin slices of new bread, spread with the best golden 
syrup, and “ topped” with a thick layer of Devonshire 
clotted cream, are delicious eating. They may be called 
“Thunder and Lightning Sandwiches.” 

Smoked cod roe is not to be despised as a breakfast 
relish, Soak the roe, then cut it into slices, and 
fry lightly in good butter; serve on rounds of hot fried 
bread, sprinkled with pepper, and a squeeze of lemon 
juice. 

Eggs and gherkins make a tasty interior for a sand- 
wich. Pound the yolk of the eggs finely, season with 
salt, cayenne, and mix with a little butter; the whites 
of the eggs and the gherkins must be minced very fine, 
and when all is mixed together the paste may be used 

*for sandwiches. 

Shrimp sandwiches made as follows will be found de- 
cidedly appetizing: Pound one pint shelled shrimps 
with half a small teaspoon of cayenne, one teaspoon- 
ful of anchovy sauce, half a teaspoon of lemon juice 
and salt to taste. Cut some thin white or brown bread 
and butter, spread the mixture on it, cover it with a 
second slice, press them together, and cut into delicate 
sandwiches, which serve nicely garnished on a white 
damask napkin. 

Mushroom egg is a tasty dish, recommended in Hay’s 
“Text Book of British Fungi.” Take large, juicy mush- 
rooms, cleanse, pare and remove the stems. Then 
mince and beat very gently with a spoonful of milk, 
pepper and salt, parsley and onion, until the juice has 
run out of the mushrooms. Then strain off all the 
liquor, and to every pint of it add the yolks of five eggs 
and the whites of three. Beat well together and heat 
quickly, stirring. Pour over toast and serve. 

A culinary preparation which Arab bons vivants hold 
in high esteem is a curious sort of fish stew. The fish 
is ch»pped into small pieces, and gently stewed in the 
butter; balls of minced liver and vegetables are thrown 
in, and the whole taken to table with a sauce made of 
vinegar, Capers, mustard, rue, cumin and celery, Rich 
gourmets vie with each other in attempting to render 
this dish of surpassing excellence ; tongues, liver, and 
roes of rare and expensive kinds of fish being added to 
enhance the flavor and cost of the dainty. — The Caterer. 


DUWESTIC DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
April. 


Meats.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, 
sausage, veal. 


GAME AND PouLTRy.—Brant pigeon, chicken, duck, 
turkey, goose, snipe. j 


; FisH.—Anchovy, bass, cod, snipe, eels, carp, catfish, 
flounder, halibut, herring, lobster, mackerel, mussels, 


oysters, perch, rock-fish, salmon, smelt, whitefish, 
trout, sturgeon. 


VEGETABLES.—Artichokes, beans, carrots, celery gar- 
lic, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, shallots, 
spinach, turnips, watercress, radish, rhubarb, sea kale. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


TomMATo Soup.—Cut up your tomatoes and put them 
in a saucepan with some onions, a carrot or two, tur- 
nips, parsley and a few cloves. Boil until the carrots 
are well cooked; pass the soup through a sieve, put it 
back in the saucepan and boil for half an hour; season 
to taste, serve with dice of fried or toasted bread. 


BreEF SAvusaGES.—To every three pounds of lean 
beef put a pound and a half of suet, chop fine and 
season with powdered sage, allspice, pepper and salt. 
Make into cakes and fry; have ready some skins 
thoroughly cleaned and force the meat into them. 


CHICKEN SHORTCAKE.—OCut a chicken in pieces and 
stew till tender; make a thickening of cream and flour, 
adding a piece of butter, some pepper and salt. Bake 
two pieces of pie-crust, lay one on a dish, pour the 
chicken on it, put the other on top; serve. 


WeLsH RarReEBit.—If your cheese is hard grate it, if 
soft cut it into strips. Put the cheese and a lump of 
butter into a pan and set it over the fire; stir until 
melted, and thoroughly mixed with the butter; then 
add gradually a well-whipped yolk of an egg and half 
a glass of madeira; keep stirring until it forms a 
smooth mass, season with cayenne and grated nutmeg. 
Pour it over thin hot toast and serve immediately. 


BARBECUED Ham.—Slice some raw ham and cook it 
in scalding water for half an hour; then lay the slice 
flat in a frying pan and pepper and salt them and 
spread on each quarter teaspoon of made mustard. 
Pour in vinegar, allowing half a teaspoon to a slice; 
fry quickly, turning often. When done take out and 
serve on a dish, add to the gravy halfa glass of wine 
and a teaspoonful of sugar; boil up once and pour over 
the meat. 


Mrs. P.’s Pound CakE.—One pound sugar, one 
pound best butter, one pound flour, twelve eggs, small 
teaspoonful of Horsford’s baking powder sifted into the 
flour, a wineglassful of brandy, juice and rind of a 
lemon. Work the butter with your hand until it is 
soft, then with your hand also work it well into the 
flour; add sugar to the yolks of the eggs and beat 
until very light; add to the creamed flour and butter 
gradually the well-whipped white; add brandy and 
lomon and bake on two well buttered tins for about 
forty minutes. 


LADIES’ LUNCHEONS. 


ECCENTRIC HABITS OF THE FAIR SEX WHEN WRESTLING 
WITH THE NOONTIDE MEAL. 


The Listener has often thought of writing about the 
queer things that women eat in restaurants, but has 
shrunk from the subject because it seemed so large and 
appalling. He could never more than sketch it, any- 
way. It is certainly an inexplicable thing that women, 
when they go to restaurants to lunch, should eat so 
many preposterous things that they or their sisters 
seldom think of putting upon their tables at home. The 
Listener has repeatedly seen ladies make a lunch, with 
evident satisfaction, of plum-pudding and strawberry 
ice cream; and the ordinary midday meal of the 
suburban shopper or the down-town typewriter seems 
to be a quarter-section of cream pie with a glass 
of ice water! A great many ladies order a plate of 
griddle cakes, which they make their piece de resistance, 
deluging it with syrup, and following it with a French 
éclaire for dessert—and at least one whole glass of ice 
water,,of course to slake the thirst caused by so many 
sweets. Has any physiologist explained this inordinate 
fondness of women for sweet things? And how do 
women who make regular lunches of such dishes as 
these ever survive them? It would really seem that 
the object of most ladies who go into restaurants alone 
is not to supply their systems with needed nourishment, 
but simply to kill hunger. Cream pie and éclaires will 
beguile hunger beautifully, besides tickling the palate. 


Therefore let cream pies and éclaires be eaten, whether 
they nourish the body or not. When ladies go to res- 
taurants alone, the Listener has said, and he thinks 
said advisedly; for when they go with men they seem 
to come under the masculine influence in the matter of 
diet, and to eat chops or steaks or game very much as 
men do. And if they don’t like those things, under 
such circumstances, they have remarkable success in 
acting as if they did. The Listener hastens to explain 
that he does not think that the ordinary masculine man- 
ner of lunching is by any means what it should be. Men, 
at lunch, commonly eat too much meat. Fhey have had 
meat at breakfast; they are to have meat at dinner, at 
six o’clock; and they go to the restaurant al one or two 
and order chops or ragouts or what not, very much as 
if there were nothing else in the world to eat but meat. 
In their way, they abuse their stomachs as grievously 
as women do, Whether or not the Lord intended man 
should be a carnivorous animal, he certainly never in- 
tended that inactive men should fill their stomachs with 
the flesh of beasts three times a day and every day. 
No wonder that men often become soggy, heavy and 
apoplectic on their exclusive diet of meat, while women, 
with their terrible tendency to live on sugar and pie- 
crust, become emaciated, half-starved and highly nerv- 
ous. There are some people who are sensible enough 
to adopt the happy mean because they see the wisdom 
of it; and there are a great many others who can only 
be brought to it by hard, disagreeable experience and 
the doctor’s direful warnings. There was one lady at a 
restaurant where the Listener lunched, the other day, 
who did not eat sweets—except, possibly, in their na- 
tural condition. This was the order which she addressed 
to the waiter: ‘‘ French fried potatoes, Vienna bread and 
butter, two bananas and a small cup of coffee.” The 
waiter made her repeat the order. ‘‘ Noffin’ wid de 
pertaters, ma’am?” he asked. ‘Nothing but what I 
have told you.” He brought the French fried potatoes, 
as if reluctantly, and the lady had to send him back 
after the right kind of bread ; and it was a good while 
before he straggled around from another part of the 
restaurant with the bananas and the coffee. The lady 
took it all very philosophically, as if she were used to 
it. (By the way, the Listener is told by a lady that 
French fried potatoes and bread and butter are a very 
appetizing combination.) The lady who gave this order 
looked as if she had a strong mind without being 
“‘strong-minded,” and certainly she had not a dys- 
peptic look. It is, too, a fact, the women not infre- 
qnently order a plate of soup for lunch, or a clam 
chowder ; some restaurants, indeed make a sort of spe- 
cialty of clam chowders for ladies’ lunches, To dis- 
miss this subject, here is an order given by a lady, over- 
heard at a popular restaurant not longer ago than last 
evening: 

“Waiter, please bring me a broiled live lobster—and, 
waiter! be sure and have it fresh !.—Boston Transcript. 


WOMEN’S WORK. 


A YOUNG WOMAN WHO HAD ATTENDED A TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


An English woman from the middle class came to 
America to be her younger brother’s housekeeper, and 
at the end of a year he died. She had no near relatives 
and knew she must support herself here. In her dis- 
tress, she went to her rector, whose first inquiry was 
“What can you do well?’ Gradually he drew from 
her the fact that she had learned carpentry in a parish 
school for training women. A bright thought struck 
him as he recalled his wife’s impatient waiting for a car- 
penter ‘‘ to do up the odd jobs round the house.” The 
woman gladly accepted his suggestion of testing her 
ability at repairs the next day. With her “kit” of 
tools, she neatly and deftly accomplished the work of 
restoring a broken screen, a disgruntled bedstead, a 
warped door, two rickety chairs, a tricksy window shade, 
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some obstinate bureau drawers, a shaky table, and a 
discouraged cabinet that had fallen in pieces. She 
brought a small pot of shellac, with which she “ touched 
up” the furniture, hiding all the traces of repairs. She 
also built a playhouse in the little daughter’s room out 
of some boxes she found in the cellar, making the pine 
wood quite presentable with a coat of shellac. In 
moving a large easy chair she found the castors stiff and 
squeaky, so she went through the house and oiled every 
castor, so that they responded to alight touch witha 
freedom of motion as delightful as itis rare. The rec- 
tor’s wife was greatly pleased and said ‘‘ She’s worth a 
dozen men, she is so handy, and she never leaves a bit 
of dirt.” The rector recommended her to other fam- 
ilies, and she soon found herself in good demand. She 
was frequently asked to supply missing keys and repair 
broken locks. With rare good sense, she put herself in 
training under a locksmith, and was soon able to meet 
this emergency. She gets $2.50 a day and her lunch 
and dinner. Probably the work she does, if sent out of 
the house to be done would cost the family twice that 
amount. Many agibeis hurled at women for their in- 
felicitous use of the hammer, but this woman earns with 
hers a better living than any shop girl or seamstress.— 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 


BUSINESS WOTES. 


TABASCO. 

This is the name of a well-known pepper sauce or 
liquid pepper which has become a household necessity in 
every well-regulated family. It is only made by Mr. 
E. Mcllhenny, of New Iberia, La., who obtained his 
seed from Central America, and by careful cultivation, 
in the congenial climate of Louisiana has succeeded in 
making this preparation one of the finest condiments in 
the world. It is not only useful in the kitchen, but as a 
digestive on the table, it excites the appetite and as a di- 
fusible stimulant.in the family medicine chest, itis far 
more reliable and efficacious than hot drops or Jamacia 
ginger. Allgrocers keep it. 
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GILT EDGE. 

This is the name of a very neatly gotten up little book 
containing the name, business and resident addresses of 
tke principal residents of St. Louis, Mo. It also gives 
the names of the millionaires, leading lawyers, educators, 
physicians, divines, society clubs, society ladies, and 
foreign consuls residing in that city. Besides these a 
list is given of the seventy people in the United States 
who are credited with wealth of over five million dol- 
lars each. The value of such a work for business men 
desiring such information is obvious. It is published by 
the Push Your Business Co., of St. Louis, and costs only 
two dollars. 

AN EXPRESSION OF CONFIDENCE. 

Geo. P, Rowell & Co., of New York, the publishers of 
the American Newspaper Directory, undertake to rate 
newspaper circulations very much as the mercantile 
agencies report the capital and credit of the business 
community. About one publisher in ten tells his ex- 
act issue with truthful precision. Some of the other 
nine decline to tell the facts because they assert that 
those who do tell are in the habit of lying. Rowell & Co., 
after an experience of more than twenty years, have 
come to the conclusion that this view cannot be sus- 
tained. In the twenty-second annual issue of their 
book, now in the binder’s hands, they designate every 
paper that is rated in accordance with a detailed state- 
ment from the publisher; and offer to pay a hundred 
‘dollars for every instance which can be pvinted out of a 
misstatement for which a publisher is responsible. The 
AMERICAN ANALYST is one of the papers that is willing 
to have it known how many it prints and whose good 
faith the Directory publishers will guarantee, 


HANDSOME COMPLIMENT. 


A London exchange deseribes in detail a banquet that 
was recently given at the Hotel Metropole, by the-press 
of Great Britain, the Colonies, and America, to Mr T. J. 
Barratt, the managing partner of the well-known firm of 
Messrs. A. & F, Pears, in recognition of the immense 
services he has rendered to printing, artistic and kindred 
enterprises, by the leading part he has taken in the de- 
velopment of advertising in all its branches. The chair 
was occupied by Sir Algernon Borthwick, and over 200 
guests were present, including a very distinguished com- 
pany. The presentation of a handsome service of 
plate, valued at £1,000, was made to Mr. Barratt, to- 
gether with an illuminated address containing the names 
of over a thousand subscribing newspapers. The great 
surprise of the evening was the gift of a thousand 
guineas to the Newspaper Press Fund, by Messrs. 
Pears, the announcement of which was received with 
the most enthusiastic applause, the contribution being 
nearly double that of any previous subscription to the 
same fund. In returning thanks Mr. Barratt gave some 
interesting statistics stating that his firm now expended 
over £100,000 a year in advertising, which he thought 
was a fair contribution for one firm to make towards the 
extension of the press. He further stated that his large 
experience had taught him that advertising lessened the 
cost of thearticle produced, the greater sale that was 
thus brought about enabling them to sell their goods 
more cheaply than otherwise would have been possible. 
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Way it Stoprep.—About half of the electric clocks 
in Danbury, Conn., stopped a morning or two since. In- 
vestigation showed that the circuit had been destroyed 
by a man who cut off a piece of the wire to tie up his 
stovepipe. There are times in every man’s life 
when such a little thing as stopping a clock or two is 
of small moment, particularly if heis wrestling with 
an unruly stove pipe. 


DISPELLING AN ILLUSION.—One often reads pathetic 
stories of pet birds that die simultaneously with, or 
shortly after, their child owners. It sounds pretty, but 
the simple prose of the matter often is that the owners 
infected the birds. Canaries and other songsters will 
catch scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria, or almost any 
other human disease, and if left in the sick room they 
are almost sure to be infected. Pet cats and small dogs, 
too, are often sacrificed in the same way, and in their 
eises there is also the risk that they will go out and 
become the unwitting instruments of disseminating 
disease. 


« Purity—Strength—Perfection.” 
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energy and vitality, and 
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for its tonic and revivifying in- 
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Big Puate.—The largest sheet of plate-glass ever 
cast in the United States is claimed by the Diamond 
Plate Glass Works, of Kokomo, Ind. Its dimensions 
are 122 by 202 inches, or 170 square feet, and its weight 
in the rough was 1,530 pounds. When finished it 
weighed 5824 pounds. The next largest plate ever 
east was at Crystal City three years ago. That plate 
was 130 by 186 inches, but, while 8 inches wider than 
the one cast at Kokomo, it was 16 inches shorter, 


CLEVER Brrps.—An engine-driver on one of the 
Scotch lines reports that he has noticed that certain 
hawks of the merlin or “ stone falcon” species make use 
of the passing of the trains for predatory purposes. They 
fly close behind the train, near the ground, partly hid- 
den by the smoke, but carefully watching for the small 
birds which, frightened by the train as it rushes roaring 
past, fly up in bewildered shoals; the merlins then, 
while the little birds are thinking more of the train than 
of lurking foes, swoop on them from the ambush of the 
smoke, and strike them down with ease. If they miss, 
they return to the wake of the carriages and resume 
their flight and their hunt. They can, it seems, easily 
keep pace with an express train, and outstrip it when 
they please. 


DEAFNESS AND THE TELEPHONE.—At a recent meeting 
of the Academy of Medicine, Cincinnati, Dr. Francis 
Dowling read an interesting paper on ‘‘ The Causes 
and treatment of Deafness.” He stated that between the 
ages of 10 and 40, at least one person in three is sub- 
ject to apartial deafness. The great majority of cases 
of impaired hearing date from childhood and its diseases. 
Another prolific cause was colds and carelessness in 
bathing. Atleast one-fifth of the cases of impaired 
hearing are hereditary, and are largely owing to a too 
close consanguinity of the parents. Deafness is more 
prevalent among males than among females, owing to 
the fact that the male is more exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of climate. There is much more deafness in 
America than in Europe, and this the doctor attributes 
to a more general use of scientific instruments, such as 
telephones, when one ear is used to the exclusion of the 
other. He cited a number of cases where he had ex- 
amined telephone operators, and he generally found the 
right ear the weaker organ, as it was used almost en- 


tirely in telephonic communication, 
use both ears. 
nate the ears. 
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ADULTERATION RAMPANT. 

Our esteemed contemporary the New England Grocer 
takes a pessimistic view of the subject of adulteration, 
which nefarious branch of industry it believes is being 
developed into a science. A New York firm, it declares, 
and we wish it had gone further into particulars and 
given us the names, makes its fruit essences out of 
compound ethers distilled from rancid cheese, bad but- 
ter, plain alcohol and similar ingredients. These essences 
are sold to soda water dispensers. Dealers in teas, the 
Grocer adds, use the leaves of the sycamore, horse 
chestnut and plum trees as adulterations to increase the 
bulk, and the sulphate of iron for flavoring, while chic- 
ory, so long used as an adulterant of coffee, is according 
to reliable authority, itself very largely adulterated with 
beet root, dried and burned or roasted—in fact, prepared 
in the same manner as chicory. The mixture for it is 
usually composed of one-third pure chicory and twe- 
thirds roasted beet roots, Such adulterants as these, of 
course, come under the head as frauds, but cannot be 
considered injuricus. That it is not by any means the 
rule with all agents used for like purposes. Take vanilla 


extract, for instance. There is good reason for believing 
that some of the cheap preparations under the name do 
not contain, even, a trace of the vanilla bean, but are 
made from the poisonous tonka bean, called “ snuff 
bean,” which has an odor and taste somewhat similar 
to vanilla. The best vanilla beans cost between $15 
and $20 a pound, while tonka beans can be bought for 
about $1 a pound. Of course, some one has been sure 
to take advantage of these facts and make spurious va- 
nilla extracts, notwithstanding that they are capable of 
doing infinite harm, In the scramble after the mighty 
dollar one’s conscience soon becomes blunted and rarely 
occasions much uneasiness. What little remonstrance 
it makes is in the case of many manufacturers of foods, 
readily satisfied by the argument that the public, asa 
rule, insist upon having cheap goods, and there is no 
room in the business for the man who cannot supply 
them. When it becomes universally known that econ- 
omy in foods and medicines is ‘‘ pound foolishness,” 
then, and not until then, will the practice of adultera- 


tion decline. 
a 


IMPORTED WATERS. 


The McKinley tariff bill puts on the free list, among 
other things, the following articles: ‘‘ Natural mineral 
waters and all mineral waters not effervescent or artifi- 
cial, and natural mineral salts, accompanied by the sworn 
certificates from the proper officers operating the springs 
showing them to be obtained by evaporation, and shall 
not contain any admixture of any substance foreign to 
the natural water of such springs.” Under almost simi- 
lar provisions to those above described, a host of so- 
called mineral waters are now regularly imported here, 
duty free, on the pretence that they are natural waters. 
It is a notorious fact, as was proven before the United 
States Courts some years ago, that the Apollinaris water 
that used to be so largely imported into this country has 
an addition of carbonic acid and common salt made to it. 
Undoubtedly there are other such manufactured or man- 
ipulated waters brought here. Why should they not pay 
duty, and thus our home manufacturers of artificial min- 
eral waters be protected? And while we are on this 
subject, would it not be well to carefully examine the 
so-called imported Carlsbad Salts ? 

ot 


ARTISANS AND ART, 


The French people—those, at least, of Paris, and 
Paris is France—have practical faith in the efficacy of 
art as a handmaid to labor, There are in the French 
capital two classes of art schools: Those intended for 
the technical education of painters, sculptors and archi- 
tects, and those devoted to training artisans employed in 
decorative art, iron and bronze workers, masons, pot- 
ters, cabinet makers, house painters, paper stainers, 
weavers and others. These latter institutions, where 
the artisan obtains instruction, are supported, some by 
Government and the rest by the municipality of Paris, 
but all are free. Paris expends upwards of $200,000 


annually for instruction in drawing and modeling alone, 
and has five evening schools for artisans, with 450 
students on tie roll. Besides this, the municipality has 
drawing taught in all the primary schools. In addition, 
the City Council has endowed a preparatory school of 
practical drawing and a school for the application of art 
to industrial purposes. Thus is inculeated an apprecia- 
tion of the general principles underlying all the arts, a 
thorough control of tools, and a knowledge of materials 
and their special adaptability to various purposes. Last 
but not least, there is encouragement to original design 
and composition, by which is avoided tle dull and 
monotonous sameness so often seen in scho.ls of art, 
Monthly competitions are held, so that as soon as a 
pupil is proficient in one branch of instruction no vexa- 
tious delay ensues before his advancement to the next 
division, They also keep up a constant and living inter- 
est in the progress of education, and, as a certain fixed 
period is given for each course, the student’s attention 
and energy are still further concentrated. The Parisian 
municipality devote a large annual expenditure to the 
decoration of their public buildings by historical and 
national pictures. Such methods of art instruction ap- 
pear admirably calculated to form and develop an intel- 
ligent class of artisans. 


TAKING THE CENSUS. 


On the second of June the census enumerators will 
begin to collate their facts and figures. The United 
States have been mapped out for this purpose into 175 
Supervisors’ districts, in each of which there will be at 
least two hundred enumerators. A month will be given to 
field work, but it is calculated the figures of the enumera- 
tors will be ready to forward to the superintendent at 
Washington by July 1. These figures will probably be 
little more than the gross results, as the details will 
require more time to be worked out. From these gross 
totals the Washington experts will find out a rough to- 
tal of the population of the United States, which they 
expect to have ready for publication early in August. 
In the work of enumerating the population, the super- 
visor’s district is the unit; the supervisor appoints the 
enumerators who are given two.weeks in cities of more 
than ten thousand inhabitants, and a month in rural dis- 
tricts, in which to finish their work. Hach enumerator 
is to be supplied with the following schedule of ques- 
tions ; 

1. Give Christain name in full, and initial of middle 
name, surname, 

2, Whether a soldier, sailor or marine during the 
Civil War (United States or Confederate) or widow of 
such person. 

3, Relationship to head of family. 

4, Whether white or black, mulatto, quadroon, oct- 
oroon, Chinese, Japanese, or Indian. 

5. Sex. 

6, Age at nearest birthday. 
age in months. 

7, Whether single, married, widowed or divorced. 


If under one year give 
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D. & P. 


ROCK CANDY. 


Dissolved in Rye Whiskey, (5 lbs. Rock Candy in 1 
gallon Whiskey), cures Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 

Read ‘‘ A Lecture in a Horse Car,” published in the 
New York Sun, containing an account of the celebrated 
ease of the Hon. Ellis B. Schnable, who, while in the 
last stages of consumption, was entirely cured by the 
liberal use of Rock Candy and Rye Whiskey. 

D. & P. Rock Candy in 5-lb. boxes is sold by leading 
confectioners, druggists, grocers and wine merchants. 
Not genuine unless the letters D. & P. are on the 
label. Full directions in every box. Send for recipe. 


DRYDEN & PALMER, 


{9 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK. 


8. Whether married during the census year (June 1, 
1889, to May 31, 1890.) 

9. Mother of how many children, the number of these 
children living. 

10. Place of birth. 

11. Place of birth of father. 

12. Place of birth of mother. 

13. Number of years in the United States. 

14. Whether naturalized. 

15. Whether naturalization papers have been taken 
out. 

16. Profession, trade or occupation. 

17. Months unemployed during the census year (June 
1, 1889, to May 31, 1890.) 

18. Attendance at school (in months) duricg the 
census year (June 1, 1889, to May 31, 1890.) 

19. Able to read. 

20. Able to write. 

21. Able to speak English. If not the language or 
dialect spoken. . 

22. Whether suffering from acute or chronic disease, 
with name of disease and the length of time af- 
flicted. 

23. Whether defective in mind, sight, hearing or 
speech, or whether crippled, maimed or deformed, 
name of defect. 

24, Whether a prisoner, convict, homeless child, pau- 
per. 

25 and 26. Is the home you live in hired, or is it 
owned by the head or by a member of the family ? 

27. If owned by head or member of family, is the 
house free from mortgage incumbrance? 

28. If the head of the family is a farmer, is the farm 
which he cultivates hired, or is it owned by him or a 
memter of his family ? : 

29. If owned by head or member of family, is the farm 
free from mortgage incumbrance? 

30. If the home or farm is owned by head or member 
of family, and mortgaged, give the post office address of 


owner. 
—_—_+ 4 ___. 


BRANDING BEER. 


In the United States Senate on April Ist, a re. 
form measure was set on foot which, if realized, will in 
the eyes of a very large coustituency place its introducer 
on the footing of a public benefactor. Senator Stewart, 
of Nevada, introduced a bill which, while it ostensibly 
provides for regu’ating and taxing the sale of adulterated 
beer has really for its object the suppression of the whole 
business of making and retailing the deleterious sub- 
stitutes for pure malt liquors now sold so largely. Mr. 
Stewart prop ses to have adulterated beer sold for just 
what it professes to be, and has drawn a numberof 
stringent provisions to regulate the traffic in impure 
brewings. Auy brand of beer in the making of which 
hops are replaced by glucose, carbonate of soda and 


various other substitutes is declared to be adulterated, 
and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is called upon 
to institute proper tests by which the fact of adulteration 
may be shown. Every brewer of ‘‘ adulterated beer ”’ 
will be required to pay an annual license fee of $1,000 ; 
every wholesale dealer one of $500, and every retailer 
one of $50. Each cask of impure beer sold from a brew- 
ery must be labelled conspicously ‘ adulterated beer,” 
and each bottle sent out must have the same words 
blown in the glass. Heavy penalties both fines and im- 
prisonment, are provided for offences against this regu- 
lation and the enforcement of the law in all its details 
is confided to the Internal Revenue Department of the 
Government. The Nevada Senator hopes to make fraud- 
ulent beers odious and thus force the brewers isto 
manufacturing pure brands. He has a big job on hand 
and will encounter many obstacles before his end is at- 


tained. 
ee 


ALUMINUM. 


ITS OCCURRENCE, MANUFACTURE, USE AND FUTURE 
PROSPECTS. 


Learned men have irdulged in wild talk about this 
metal, which is more widely distributed over the globe 
than any other, being known to exist in 200 different 
minerals, including all granites and common clays. 
Wm. Anderson, C.E., in a recent address before a 
scientific society in England, stated that aluminum was 
discovered as a distinct metal by Marggraff 136 years 
ago; whereas the latter only showed that alumina 
was a distinct earth, the discovery of its metallic base 
being reserved for Woehler, who separated it as such 
in 1828. If scientific men thus err, what may be looked 
for from the ordinary public? A recent order from a 
prominent manufacturer calls for a quantity’of “‘ illumi- 
num.” Ata late club meeting ina large New England 
city a capitalist inquired as to the precise object of the 
“alumni factory” just built at Bridgeport; whereupon 
a Yale graduate gravely assured him that the best fac- 
tory of that sort was located at New Haven. The 
money king innocently, but aptly, replied that “if the 
Bridgeport article was no better than that produced at 
New Haven, he thought it would hardly find a market.” 
He had been misled by the common mispronunciation 
of ‘‘alumnium.” The problem has been to extract the 
metal cheaply, and chemists of every land have labored 
for a solution. Oerstedt suggested a process of obtain- 
ing aluminum by treating the chloride with an alkali 
metal, Adopted by Woehler, and modified by Deville, 
the process was “a reduction of the double chloride of 
aluminum and sodium, by means of metallic sodium, in 
the presence of cryolite.’ It was thus that Deville was 
able to show at the Paris exhibition in 1855, as the greatest 
of modern chemical wonders, a bar of what he styled 
“silver-white metal made. from clay.” He sold alumi- 
num first at $15 an ounce, but in 1857 he reduced the 
price to $2 an ounce. Improvements cheapened the 
product still further, so that Colonel Frishmuth, who 
cast the tip of the Washington monument, in 1884, was 
able to furnish the metal in bars at $15 a pound. In 
that year, however, he made only 1,800 ounces, and the 
entire import was but 590 pounds, Prior to 1887, the 
entire amount manufactured annually was but 10,000 
pounds, and it sold that year at $10 a pound. To get 
even this small amount required the annual manufac- 
ture of 100,000 pounds of the double chloride and 
40,000 pounds of sodium. To cheapen these two pre- 
liminary processes was essential to the cheap produc- 
tion of aluminum. Hence the importance of the process 
patented by Mr, Hamilton Y. Castner, June 1, 1886, 
which was the first patent ever granted for an alumi- 
num process in the United States. Its special feature 
was a cheap way of getting sodium. He reduced and 
distilled it in large iron crucibles, raised automatically 
through apertures in the bottom of the furnace, where 
they remain till the reduction is completed and the 
sodium distilled. Through tubes in stationary covers 


the distilled metal passes to condensers, where it is 
solidified. When the process is completed, the crucible 
is lowered and a new one with a fresh charge is sub- 
stituted and raised into the furnace. The residues are 
carbonate of soda and metallic iron, both of which can 
again be utilized. The process is as simple as it is in- 
genious, and the temperature required is very moderate. 
The sodium distilling as easily as zinc, One charge 
requires about an hour, and a battery of four furnaces 
can yield a ton of sodium a day. The metal is kept 
from oxidation by a covering of mineral oil till used. 
The Deville-Castner process tukes the double chloride 
finely divided and mixed with thin slices of sodium, and 
empties the mixing cylinder on the hearth of a rever- 
beratory furnace, where the mass quickly melts, and a 
reaction takes place that finally liberates a silvery 
stream of molton aluminum that is drawn out from be- 
low, while the melted slag runs off from above. The 
first run is purest and contains about three-fourths of 
the charge. The remainder is scraped off from the 
hearth, or found entangled with the slag, from which it 
has to be separated. The aluminum is finally remelted 


‘in plumbago crucibles, and cast into ingots, bars, or 


plates. The Journal of the Society of Arts, from whose 
very extended account the foregoing is abridged, adds 
that, day by day, as the manufacture progresses, im- 
proveme..ts are made which either enhance the economy 
of production or the purity of the product, and speaks 
in the highest praise of the skill, energy, and persever- 
ance of Mr. Castner and his assistants, by whom, more 
than any others, aluminum has been brought into the 
market on commercially practicable terms, and in a 
condition of almost perfect purity. Grabau’s process 
may be briefly described. Powdered eryolite put into 
a solution of the sulphate of aluminum gives by reaction 
the flucride of aluminum, which is then heated till ready 
to evaporate. The heated fluoride is pulverized and 
thrown upon melted sodium contained in a vessel lined 
with cryolite. The heat generated by the violent reac- 
tion melts the aluminum as well as the eryolite; and the 
molten mass being poured out, the pure aluminum set- 
les at the bottom, while the cryolite is at the top. The 
main advantage of this method over the Castner pro- 
cess is that it goes on at a lower temperature and is ex- 
tremely simple. Numerous other processes are described 
by Richards in his exhaustive work on the subject, e. g. 
reduction by cyanogen, by hydrogen, by carbureted 
hydrogen, by carbon and carbon-dioxide, concerning all 
of which Dr. T. Sterry Hunt remarks that ‘there hag 
been no pure aluminum made commercially safe from 
the chloride by the use of sodium.’’ Webster is the 
chief manufacturer in England, on his own patents; and 
large works have been erected in France on Bunsen and 
Deville's process by electrolysis. But, after all, the 
only true rival of the Castner-Deville process seems to 
be the Hall process, on patents of Charles M. Hall, and 
carried on by the Pittsburg Reduction Company, who 
are now selling pure aluminum at a rate cheaper than 
nickel; and tons of metal are rolled by the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, of Waterbury, into sheets, 
bars, rods, and tubing ata price less than German sil- 
ver. Briefly the Hall process is this: A flux being dis- 
covered that, at a moderate temperature, takes the 
aluminum ore into solution, and that is of lighter spe- 
cific gravity, and that also is unaffected by the passage 
of an electric current, he fiils a series of carbon-lined 
steel pots with the flux which is kept in a melted con- 
dition. Carbon electrodes are plunged into these baths, 
through which passes the electrical current, which acts 
to send the aluminum to the sides and bottom of each pot, 
The baths are constantly replenished with ore and the 
process tl.us goes on for an indefinite period night and 
day, at small cost, and dmanding but little attention. 
Aluminum, whether pure or in combination, deserves to 
rank with the noble metals—although in certain forms 
it makes the basis of our common clay, every cubic 
yard of which is said to contain 800 lbs, of the metal ; 
in other forms it is massed in mountains; and in others 
still it shines among the most precious stones, entering 
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into the composition of the ruby, sapphire, topaz, garnet, 
lapis-lazuli, and tourmaline. Cryolite, found in Green- 
land, and beauxite, first found at Beaux in France, but 
since in Austria, Ireland and elsewhere, are the ores re- 
lied on for the manufacture of aluminum, Cryolite isa 
snow-white mineral, though often tinged red or yellow 
by impurities. Beauxite is a hard white clay occurring 
in beds many feet thick. Corundum, found in Georgia, 
is the material relied on in America especially for mak- 
ing the alloys. It varies from dull blue to black, and 
exists in massive form, as well as in crystals. The cost 
at the factory of these different minerals varies from 
$60 to $140 a ton. The properties of aluminum are 
now generally known. Its color is white delicately 
tinged with blue, and it resembles silver more than any 
other metal, It takesa brilliant polish, and may be 
rolled or forged as easy as gold or silver, and may be 
beaten into very thin leaves. It can be pressed or 
stamped into all sorts of shapes, or drawn into very fine 
wire. Its elasticity and tenacity are about the same as 
virgin silver, but change greatly under the hammer. It 
is said to resist the graving tool till properly varnished. 
when it may be cut like copper. Its sonorousness is 
very curious. Cast in bell form its sound is sharp, and 
not prolonged ; but struck as a bar it is remarkably 
sweet, pure, and resonant. Its sound is resolved into 
two tones related to each other as are Dand A. It 
might not work well in the form of tubular wind in- 
struments; but fine effects might be had from a series 
of chromatic bars. I do not know that the experiment 
has been tried. In estimating the relative cost of alum- 
inum as compared with other metals, we must take its 
specific gravity into the account. A bar of aluminum 
weighing one pound would be about four times as large 
as a similar bar of silver, brass, bronze, tin or iron. 
Hence, at an equal price, aluminum would be four times 
as cheap as silver. But as in now costs by weight only 
one-eighth as much, it would be relatively about 32 
times as cheap. In other words, the purchaser would 
find it economical to use aluminum in preference to sil- 
yer for everything to which it is adapted. As a con- 
duetor of electricity it equals silver, and is eight times 
better than iron, and as a conductor of heat it excels any 
other metal known. Neither air nor water, hot or cold, 
_ affects it, and it resists all acids except hydrochloric. 
It slowly yields to a mixture, of salt and vinegar, with 
a result as harmless as clay itself. It does not seem to 
be affected by saliva, perspiration, or other animal agents 
Hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur and carbon do not affect it, 
but it is rapidly attacked by chlorine, fluorine, iodine 
and bromine. From the above observation aluminum 
does not seem to have an intimate analogy with any 
other known metal, though Richards and Woebler place 
it near to silicon and boron in the carbon series. Alum- 
inum melts slowly, at about 700 degrees C., (1292 de- 
grees Fah.) without a flux, and in an ordinary uncovered 
earthern crucible lined with carbon the pieces of divided 
metal are first dipped in benzine to clean them, and if 
necessary are treated with nitric acid, and then pnt in 
the crucible little by little. A cinder remains at the 
bottom of the crucible. The molten metal may be cast 
either in metalic moulds or in very dry porous sand with 
numerous vents. Deville prefers a plumbago crucible 
without a lid, and exposes the red hot metal for a long 
time to the open air, to allow the exhalation of the acid 
fumes after which the surface is skimmed without loss 
of metal. Itis then cast into ingots. To get perfectly 
clean results this process is repeated three or four times. 
The pure metal thus obtained improves in color with 
using, while what is less pure tarnishes in time, though 
perhaps equally brilliant on first casting. The 
Aluminum Company, with offices at 115 Cannon Street, 
London, and works at Oldbury, near Birmingham, issued 
a price list, November 1, 1889, from which we quote 
aluminum, 99 and qr. to 99 and 3 qr. per cent. purity 
guaranteed, 15 shillings per pound; 98 to 99, ditto; 95 
to 96, 12 shillings a pound. The first article manu- 
factured from pure aluminum was a rattle for the young 
Prince Imperial of France, in 1856, the sonorousness of 


which was much admired. It was next made into 
jewelery, medals, and inlaid work. Its extreme lightness 
led to its being used for sextants, eye glasses, opera 
glasses and the tubes of telescopes. It has been found 
useful for the beams of balances, for delicate weights, 
and in the form of fine wire for embroidery. Culinary 
articles made from it were to be seen at the London ex- 
hibition in 1862, for which it seems admirably adapted 
on account of its lightness and immunity from corrosion. 
Experiments have been rapidly multiplied of late, under 
the encouragament given by reason of the increased 
cheapness of the metal, and a promising field is surely 
opening for its employment for many ornamental and 
useful purposes. The process of soldering, welding, 
veneering, gilding, and silvering aluminum are minutely 
described in Richard’s work on the subject. The im- 
agination has been allowed free play as to the manifold 
advantages of a metal at once so light and so strong. 
Asa single specimen of the poetical flights of which 
scientific men are sometimes capable, I quote the pre- 
diction of one of the most eminent savants of America 
that ‘‘ Some day aluminum will revolutionize the world. 
It will be used in the construction of houses, thus super- 
seding wood, stone and brick. It will take the place of 
iron in ship building. The ocean steamer of to-day will 
be but a canal boat compared with the aluminum ship 
that will fly as a bird over the waves.” Toall of which 
we can only say—possibly! The aluminum industry is 
ona firm footing, both in Europe and America. There 
have sprung up two distinct lines of manufacture; the 
one a chemical process, and the other strictly metallurgi- 
cal, The former produces pure aluminum, and continues 
to be a complicated process demanding skill and patience. 
The latter produces only the alloys of aluminum, and 
has been made extremely simple-—H. C. Hovey in Scien- 
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WOMEN’S WORK. 


SOME OF THE NOTABLE THINGS WOMEN HAVE DONE. 


As long ago as 1702, Elizabeth Mallet established the 
first daily newspaper published in London, almost two 
hundred years ago. It was reformatory—published, 
she said in her salutatory, ‘‘ to spare the public half the 
impertinence which the ordinary papers contain,.’”’ The 
Massachusetts News-Letter was the first paper published 
in America, of which we have any record. After the 
death of the editor, his widow edited it in a very spirited 
manner. It was the only paper that did not suspend 
publication when Boston was besieged by the British. 
The widow’s name was Margaret Craper. ‘The first 
paper published in Rhode Island was in 1772, and was 
owned and edited by Anna Franklin. She, with her 
two daughters, did the printing, and their servants 
worked the printing press. Mrs. Franklin was after- 
wards appointed printer to the colony, supplying pamph- 
lets to the colonial officers. She also printed an edition 
of the colonial laws, of three hundred and forty pages. 
In 1776, Sarah Goddard printed a paper in Newport, R. 
I.; she ably conducted it, and afterwards associated with 
her John Carter. The firm was Sarah Goddard & Com- 
pany. Clementine Reid published a paper in Virginia 
in 1772, advocating the colonial cause, greatly offending 
the royalists. Another paper was started two years 
afterward, in the interest of the Crown, by Mrs. H. 
Byle, borrowing the name of Mrs. Reid’s paper, the 
Virrginia Gazette. The Crown paper was short-lived. 
Both papers were published in the town of Williams- 
burg. Mrs. Reid’s paper was the first paper in which 
the Declaration of Independence was published. Eliza- 
beth Timothy edited and published a paper in 1773, in 
Charleston, S.C. After the Revolution, Anne Timothy 
became the editor, and was appointed State printer, 
which position she held seventeen years, Mary Crouch, 
about the same time, published a paper in Charleston in 
special opposition to the Stamp Act. She afterward re- 
moved her paper to Salem, Mass., and continued its pub- 
lication there for years. Augusta Evans Wilson, the 


distinguished southern author, during the war between 
the States, rented a house and established a private hos- 
pital, where, with her own hands, she nursed the sick 
of the neighboring camp Beulah, through weary days 
and hopeless nights, with unfailing tenderness and 
patience. Mrs. Gladstone, whose last mile-stone on the 
road of time marked 76, is a notable example of a true 
helpmate. Her distinguished husband owes mneh of 
his success to the solace and comfort of his wife’s pres- 
ence and counsel. Dickens said somewhere that he 
owed to his mother his great desire for learning. De- 
spite the pinching poverty by which she was surrounded, 
she taught her children the great advantages of learn- 
ing, and taught them the rudimeuts of English and 
Latin. Miss Dorothea Dix began her philanthropic work 
as far back as 1834. She was atthe head of the women 
nurses during the war. Among the self-made women of 
our day may be mentioned Sarah Bernhardt, Lucy Lar- 
com, Adelaide Neilson, Charlotte Cushman, Jenny Lind, 
Maria Mitchell, Minnie Hauk, and many others who 
have overcome, in many instances, seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles, and pushed their way to fame,— 
Nightingale. 


HANDY HINTS. 


‘SOME THINGS EVERY YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD 
KNOW. 


That buttermilk will take out mildew stains. 

That bottles are easily cleaned with hot water and 
fine coals. 

That a pallet knife should be used to scrape pots and 
kettles. 

That old napkins and old table cloths make the very 
best of glass cloths. 

That zine is best cleaned with hot soapy water, then 
polished with kerosene. 

That it is well to keep large pieces of charcoal in damp 
corners and in dark places. 

That oilcloth can be kept bright for years if properly 
varnished each season with any good siccative. 

That if the hands are rubbed ona stick of celery after 
peeling onions the smell will be entirely removed. 

That if soap is purchased in large quantities, and kept 
in a warm, dry place, half the usual amount will be re. 
quired, 

That tubs will not warp or crack open, if the pre- 
caution.ig taken to put a pail of water into each, 
directly after use. 

That if a cucumber is cut into strips and the pieces 
put into places where ants are found, it will surely drive 
them away. 


—————e-4-+—___ 


UsrFuL To BATHERS.—It is said that sharks will 
not bite a swimmer who keeps his legs in motion. If 
you can keep kicking longer than a shark can keep 
waiting you are all right. 


Sugar AND FrLour.—The unusualattention drawn to 
the subject of sugar by the differences of opinion as to 
what the scale of sugar duties-shall be has brought out 
a very interesting fact, that the average money value of 
sugar used by one person in this country ina year is 
less than the averege money value of flour, Last 
year the per capita consumption of sugar was worth 
$4.53, and this year it will be about $4. The average 
consumption of flour is $5,50 to $6 per annum, 


SHEARING BY ELEOTRICITY.—A remarkable applica- 
tion of electricity is being made in Australia. The 
problem of shearing sheep economically and speedily 
has been solved by the nse of the electric motor in 
conjunction with a new shearing machine, invented by 
Frederick York Wolseley, a brother of the eminent 
general bearing that name. The method of using the 
sheers is very simple, the operator having merely to 
throw a friction wheel into adjustment by means of a 
handle, and then push the comb into the wool, pressing 
it continuously forward and keeping it as closely as 
possible to the body of the animal being operated upon. 
From one to a hundred shears can be operated at one 
one time, according to the power used.—Hlectrical Re- 
view, 
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MILLIONS DAILY. 


THE DAILY CONSUMPTION OF EGGS IN THIS CITY. 

The backbone of the New York Mercantile Exchange 
is its egg trade. Just now there is much dissatis- 
faction with the mode by which the sale of eggs is con- 
ducted. Too long credit is said to be given, and the sale 
of ten barrels may establish prices for the day. The 
manner by which prices are established is also objected 
to. Eggs are classed as “new laid,” “ fresh gathered,” 
“refrigerator,” “held” and “Jlimed,” and graded as 
“ firsts,” ‘seconds’ and ‘ known marks.” When the 
sale opens an authorized individual, known as the 
ealler, asks: ‘ Are there any bids or offerings of firsts?” 
and so on. It is complained that the call establishes 
what is regarded by the retailers as an “ official” price, 
so that they wont pay any more, no matter how small 
a quantity they buy. A petition is in circulation, to 
which ninety-one signatures are already attached, ask- 
ing the Executive Committee to take steps to suspend 
the call, with-a view to its abolition, to provide that the 
sale of not less than fifty barrels shall establish a quota- 
tion, to limit credits, and also to remedy other evils 
which are complained of. It is not likely, the defenders 
of the call say, that the call can be abolished, or even 
suspended. Those who defend it say that the attack 
upon it is made with a view to close the Exchange. 
» Their remedy is that the members of the Exchange bind 
themselves to charge all customers who are not mem- 
bers one quarter of a cent a dozen above the price estab- 
lished by the daily call. The business of the Exchange is 
better than it was last year. Between January 1 and 
March 13, 1889, there were 2,161 barrels and 9,300 cases 
of eggs sold at the Exchange. Between the same dates 
this year there were 1,681 barrels and 22,970 cases sold. 
A barrel contains 70 dozen eggs and a case 30 dozen. 
Lots of eggs are sold outside of the Mercantile Exchange. 
In Lent the New York sale probably amounts to 4,000 
barrels, or 3,360,000 eggs a day.— Sun. 


THE PRESIDENT’S RESIDENCE. 
INSIDE VIEW OF THE WHITE HOUSE AND ITS 
ARRANGEMENTS, 


AN 


An entertaining description of the Executive Mansion 
in Washington, from the ever-busy pen of Frank G. Car- 
penter, was published recently, from which we condense 
the following particulars, which, we believe, the readers 
of the AMERICAN ANALYST will find of interest: 

The White House covers a third of an acre. Itisa 
long, rectangular, almost squatty, two-story structure, 
with a wide porte cochere, having a floor as big as that 
of the average two-story house. This porte cochere is 
upheld by Ionic columns as big around as the largest 
oaks of the forest, and its roof, supported by these, is of 
the Grecian order. Around the roof of the White House 
there is a marble fence about as high asa table and made 
of round marble pillars the size ofa base ball club. The 
building has a basement under it and two rows of big 
rectangular windows look out vf the stories above this. 
The basement windows are square, and the most of 
them look as though they needed washing. The entire 
front of the basement of the White House is taken up 
with kitchens and laundry. ‘The back has a store 
room, a furnace, and—whisper it low in the ear of our 
Methodist brother—a billiard room. Let us look at the 
first floor of the White House. Guards stand at the 
doors, and a giant Apollo, in the shape of Colonel 
Dinsmore inspects every man who comes in. The doors 
are of mahogany, and the knobs areas big, almost, as the 
head of a baby. You turn them and on brass hinges 
the great doors turn inward and you are in the tiled 
vestibule, at the back of which there is a wall of mo- 
Saic of beautiful stones and colored glass, which re- 
minds one of the jeweled palace of Frederick the Great 
at Potsdam, Just next to this, at the left, is a hall with 
Stairs leading to the President’s office, and on the other 


side of this hall is the mighty east room. You never see 
Mrs. Harrison or any of the family upon these stairs. 
They are the property of the public, and the ceaseless 
tread of the countless crowd which besieges the , Presi- 
dent goes in muffled way up and down them. The east 
room belongs to the people. It is always open to visit- 
ors, and the only use that President Harrison gets from 
it is in crowding his callers into it at a big Presidential 
reception. It is one of the most beautiful rooms in the 
world. It walls are painted in silver and gold, and its 
ceiling is three times as high as that of an ordinary 
room. It takes 442 yards of brussels carpet to cover it, 
and the velvet into which your feet sink is of the color 
of Etruscan gold. The most wonderful thing to me in 
this room is the chandeliers. Hach one of these is made 
of 6,000 pieces of Bohemian glass, and they cost $5,000 
apiece. There are eight massive mirrors, each as big as 
two billiard tables, set into the walls about the room, 
and when the chandeliers are lighted these pendants 
are reflected like diamonds i1 the mirrors, and the scene 
is indescribably brilliant. Still, you might as well fur- 
nish a barn or a bowling alley and call it a parlor as to 
think of using this big room for the living room or the 
home life of a private family, and if President Harrison 
wanted it he couldn’t get it, for the people have monop- 
olized it by the precedent of generations. It is the same 
with the green room, the blue room and the red room, 
They are full of beauties in furniture and hangings, but 
they are as much shut out from the every-day life of 
the President as the parlor of a New England farmer's 
wife, which is dusted every day, but never used except 
for company. It is in the blue room that President Har- 
rison, with hi8 wife standing beside him, shakes the 
hands of the multitude at a big reception. The room is 
oval in shape, finished in blue satin fresco, and its diam- 
eter is about thatof acountry church. Still it is hardly 
large enough for this purpose, and when the crowd is 
out of it it is too big for common use. There are many 
dining rooms in Washington larger than the state din- 
ing room, and I can count on my fingers a dozen which 
are more beautifully furnished. There are none of the 
conveniences for serving a great dinner, and these 
thousand-dollar feasts which the President gives have 
to be largely gotten up outside of the house, and hired 
waiters have to be brought in to pass the victuals. The 
dining room used by the family, or the private dining 
room, is at the right of the vestibule. This has to be 
turned inside out at every big reception, for the table 
must be removed and shelves be put around the room to 
hold the hats and coats of the guests. At such recep- 
tions the state dining room becomes a ladies’ dressing 
room. There is a general plan about the White House 
which, when once understood, makes the building sim- 
plicity itself, If you will take a rectangular covering 
one-third of an acre and bisect it lengthwise by a hall 
eighteen feet wide you will bave a general plan of the 
building. On the ground floor at the end nearest the 
Treasury the great east room cuts off a part of this hall 
and rurs the whole length of the building. The vesti- 
bule and the private dining room and the dressing room 
are on the north of this hall, and on the south are the 
green, blue, red and state dining rooms. All of the 
rooms of the building thus go of from this hall, and all 
are of the same length, viz.: about twenty-eight feet. 
At the extreme end of the lower floor is a great shed of 
glass covering the area of several ordiuary houses, and 
making up the conservatories of the White House. This 
is no part, however, of the original structure, and it need 
hardly be considered with it. The second floor is on the 
same plan. All of the rooms are big, and three-fourths 
of them are made up of offices. The living rooms of 
the President are at the west end of the second floor, 
and Mrs, Harrison has only four good sized bedrooms. 
It takes about one hundred yards of carpet to cover 
each one of them; and she has turned the lower end of 
the hall into a sitting room, and the children are using 
the little private office at the northwest corner of the 
building where President Arthur used to receive his 
most intimate friends. In addition to these four bed- 


rooms, two of which are on the north and two on the 
south side of the building, there is a little bedroom which 
was originally intended for a dressing room on the south- 
west corner, and a servant is lodged in a hall bedroom 
just over the vestibule, which is seven feet wide and 
eighteen feet long. There is an elevator leading to this 
floor, and there are two or three bathrooms huddled to- 
gether right over the big entrance hall. The larger bed- 
rooms have no bathrooms connected with them, and this 
is the case with the President’s bedroom, which opens 
into the office, or library, where he receives his callers. 
The business offices of the White House take up the 
whole of the eastern portion of the second floor. Enter- 
ing the big front door, you turn to the left and march 
up a pair of stairs about five feet wide. You note that, 
though the carpet is new, the tread of the office-seeker 
has worn off its nap, and at any hour of the morning 
you pass the most noted men of the country on the 
stairs. They stamp along as though they owned the 
building, and most of them think they do. When you 
reach the second floor you find that your surroundings 
are those of a business establishment rather than those 
of a private residence. Two colored gentlemen stand at 
guard at the door, and a gray-haired German, short and 
squatty, sits before a little desk as you enter the hall. 
He is in the corner made by the partition which has 
been run across the hall to give the President’s wife a 
sitting room, and as he looks at you his back is turned 
toward the door of*the room in which the Cabinet meets, 
This man is Sergeant Loeffler. He is the President’s 
messenger, and he has been here for almost a score of 
years. He is, in a measure, the watch dog of the Presi- 
dent, and he carries all the cards of noted visitors into 
Mr. Harrison. He has sometimes to deal with cranks 
in case these pass by the giant form and blue eyes of 
Colonel Dinsmore below. Sergeant Loefiler makes about 
the sixth guard you have passed since entering the 
White House. You are motioned by him to the left, 
and turning your eyes you see a couple more of colored 
guards, one of whom is the watch dog of the private 
secretary. You go by these into a big reception room, 
which is over the end of the east room, and which is 
filled with very ordinary furniture. It is here that 
office-seekers cool their heels until the President is 
ready to receive them, and it is here that Colonel Crook, 
the cashier of the President, sits. In a little room be- 
yond this there is a telegraph office, and here the Presi- 
dent has telephone connections with all of the great de- 
partments. Next to this there is another office, in which 
clerks work, and the lower end of the big hall has been 
partitioned off and made into an office. In the south- 
east corner of the building the executive clerk, Mr. 
Pruden, makes up with his fine Italian hand the com- 
missions that the President gives to officers, and next to 
this office and opening into the hall is the private sec- 
retary’s room, This is one of the big rooms of the 
building. It takes 109 yards of carpet to cover it, and . 
it has windows which command a beautiful view of the 
Potomac. A cheery wood fire burns on one side of it, 
and in front of the windows and behind a big, flat desk 
sits the little five foot eight anatomy who represents to 
most of the callers the President of the United States, 
The Cabinet room lies between the private secretary’s 
room and the library in which President Harrison sits. 
This room is almost entirely filled with a long dining 
table, which runs from one end of it to the other. 
Around this table are nine high-backed chairs, and there 
are writing materials placed at different stations upon it. 
There is a big globe in one corner of the room, and it is 
around this that the President, Secretary Blaine and the 
other ministers stand while they discuss international 
questions. The Cabinet meet here about every other 
day, and they usually spend several hours at a session. 
The President’s office is in the library. This room is a — 
big oval, requiring 141 yards of velvet Brussels to cover 
its floor, It has windows looking out upon the Potomac 
and it is fifty-nine feet wide and twenty-eight feet long. 
The President's callers are seated on chairs about the 
room and he usually stands with head bent over as he 
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talks with them. He receives nearly every one who 
has business with him, and he is besieged by a host of 
Congressmen nearly every day. It is this room which 
forms his home and his business is always with him. 
His bedroom is next to it, and the ghost of work undone 
must hover over him as he sleeps. The attic of the 
White House might be supposed to furnish some room, 
It does not. The roof is so low in most-places that you 
cannot stand upright under it. All the light comes 
from the skylights and the place is fit for nothing but a 
lumber room. In it are stored President Harrison’s 
trunks, Baby McKee’s cast-off clothes and the old furni- 
ture of the executive mansion. Rats and spiders are 
about the only inhabitants, and the top of the White 
House is more like a country garret than the attic of a 
two-story house covering a quarter of an acre, and situ- 
ated in one of the great cities of the United States. The 
truth about the matter is that the executive mansion 
would do very well for the private residence of the 
President or for his offices. It will not do for both, and 
the statesmen appreciate it, In 1882, Senator Morrill 
had a bill, which passed the Senate, appropriating $300,- 
000 to build an extension to the White House, and Mrs. 
Harrison has said that there ought to be two wings 
added to it. She would remodel the conservatory, add 
a hall of painting and statuary and would leave the 
present building as it is, sandwiched between the ends 
of these two wings. In this way the historical associa- 
tions of the building would be preserved, and Mrs. 
Harrison’s ideas are much better than those of 
Senator Ingalls, who was in favor of adding a story to 
the building. The White House has cost already about 
$2,000,000. It took $300,000 to build it nearly one 
hundred years ago, and more than $1,700,000 have 
since been spent upon it. Itis full of beauties.in the 
way of furniture and pictures, and though it costs us 
more than $125,000 a year to pay the President's salary 
and keep up his establishment, we are rich and can 
afford it. 


WEIGHT OF WATER. 


THE NECESSITY FOR A NEW DETERMINATION OF THE 
FAOT. 


“The True Weight of Water” is the subject of an 
article in the Engineer, based on a report from the 
Standards Office of the Board of Trade recently issued, 
from which it appears that experiments have been in 
progress in the department since the year 1878 with a 
view to ascertain ‘“‘ what is the true weight of a cubic 
inch of distilled water.” It is shown that the law 
passed in 1824 regulating the weights and measures 
was in reality based on weighings made as far back as 
1798. In 1870 there were distinct differences among 
scientific authorities as to the true weight of a given 
volume of water, and it was for this reason that it 
was deemed inadvisable to re-enact in the Weights and 
Measures Act of 1878 so much of the act of 1824 as 
fixed the weight of the cubic inch at 252.458 grains. 
The experiments at the Standards Office have now at 
jast landed us in the conclusion that water is not quite 
so heavy as the act of 1824 declared it to be, the cubic 
inch only being equal to 252.286 grains. The excess is 
only about 1-6 of a grain in a cubic inch, buta “ note 
attached to the report rightly specifies the oid estimate 
as erroneous for scientific purposes.” It is of some in- 
terest to observe how far the new value effects the old 
reckoning. Water is a shade lighter than we thought 
it to be, so that we lose nearly 48 grains in the gallon, 
net 70,000 grains giving place to 69,952, or else we must 
give the gallon greater capacity. In a cubic foot of 
water we lose 297 grains, or nearly 3-4 of an ounce. The 
pint, considered as the 1-8 part of 277.274 cubic inches, 
drops from 8,750 grains to 8,744, creating a loss of 6 
grains, or more correctly, 5.96. The excess has not 
been much, and yet it is to be regretted that the matter 
was not set right at first. The table of our weights and 
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measures has now to be amended to this extent, that a 
gallon of water weighing ten pounds requires a capacity 
of 277.463 cubic inches, instead of 277.274, the enlarge- 
ment being rather less than 1-5 of a cubicinch. The 
capacity of the pint becomes 34.683 inches, instead of 
34.659. 


THE ICE CREAM MYSTERY. 


BEWARE OF TONKA BEAN IOE CREAM. 


A druggist of this city, known throughout the State 
‘as a careful and conscientious member of his profession, 
offers a possible solution of the mystery of ice cream 
poisoning. His investigation in the Glastonbury case 
revealed the fact that the ice cream made in the same 
freezer, but flavored differently, caused no poisoning, 
while those who ate of a particular lot of vanilla cream 
were all more or less affected. This led him to believe 
that the trouble was in the “vanilla” flavoring, and he 
succeeded in procuring a bottle of extract that was used 
on this occasion for examination. So far as it was pos- 
sible to ascertain without a chemical analysis, the 
“vanilla”’ extract contained not one trace of the true 
vanilla bean, but was simply a strong extract of ‘‘tonka”’ 
bean, or, as it is sometimes called, ‘ snuff” bean, which 
is poison, although to the uninitiated it has a similar 
odor and taste to vanilla. The “tonka” beans sell for 
about $1 a pound, while the best vanilla beans cost 
from $15 to $20 a pound. Another fact in the Glaston- 
bury case which was peculiar, was this: There was one 
lot of vanilla cream made in the same freezer, but flay- 
ored with another make of extract, which did not cause 
sickness. The druggist could not obtain a sample of the 
last extract, for no one seemed to know where it was 
obtained. The conclusion that the druggist arrived at 
was that all the mischief was caused by tonka beans, 
which unprincipled dealers sell for vanilla. It isn’t 
well or safe to buy cheap extract of “ vanilla.”—Hart- 
ford Courant. 
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SUNLIGHT. 


THE VALUE OF LIGHT FROM A HYGIENIC STANDPOINT, 


All life on earth depending on sunlight, and the de- 
velopment of all organic beings being influenced by it, 
ancient physicians knew that protracted absence of na- 
tural light was not indifferent hygenically. Thess., 
Hippocrates, Galenus and Avicenna. Experimental 
investigation of this subject, however, does not begin, 
it seems, before our century. W. F. Edwards (Les 
Agents physiques de la vie, 1825) found that frogs and 
quabs developed normally in transparent vessels, while, 
when kept in entirely dark vessels, their growth was 
slower and their development not entirely normal. 
Molesthott, Fubine, Ronchi and others observed that 
epidermis in light secretes more carbonic acid than in 
dark, and Von Platen found that at the same time ab- 
sorption of oxygen’ is greater. Consequently, sunlight 
increases carbonic rotation of matter. According to 
Loeb, sunlight only acts stimulating from the eye on the 
nerves which influence the rotation of matter. This is 
not so, It is rather probable that light exercises the same 
influence from the sensible nerves of the exterior skin. 
But even portions of tissue, entirely separated from the 
body (nervous and muscular mass)-yield more carbonic 
acid in light than in the dark, and blue and violet light 
possess a much stronger action than yellow and red 
light, This actually compels us to suppose a chemical 
action of sunlight in the animal body, besides its stimu- 
lating action on the nerves. Such a chemical action 
may be found to take place in the deposit of dark color- 
ing matter in the Rete Malpighu, in the browning of the 
skin, in the formation of freckles, The hygienic im- 
portance of light is also visible in psychic affections, dis- 
position, etc, On a sunny day every healthy person is 
gayer, more cheerful; on a dark day, more serious and 
depressed. People of morbid irritability, also those 
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affected with acute fever, are considerably more excited 
by clear light; they become quieter by dim, especially 
blue or green light. The eye is strongly excited by direct 
rays of the sun; they are able to cause central scotoma 
and retinitis. On the other hand, too small a quantity of 
light imposes an increased effort on the active eye— 
compels it to bring itself‘nearer to the object observed. 
Of the highest importance is another property of light; 
It contributes to the purity of air. Especially under 
the influence of the yellow rays living plants absorb 
carbonic acid with the apertures of their leaves, decom- 
pose it and exhale oxygen. It is probable that sunlight 
also favors oxidation of organic substances pres- 
ent in the air. Direct sunlight has the property of 
killing certain microparasites and their germs, as demon- 
strated by Arloing and Duclaux—e. g., cultures of 
anthrax-bacillus in two hours, when sporiferous in 25-30 
hours. Lymph, when preserved in light, gradually loses 
its virulence. Even the locomotion of microparasites 
seems to depend on sunlight; Engelmann observed it in 
bacterium photometricum. Merulius lacrymans (house 
fungus) develops its mycelium in darkness only, and in 
the real stage of growth it does not support light, which 
it only’searches in the stage of putrefaction. Lack of 
natural light is particularly injurious to children, as 
illustrated by scrofulosis, rachitis. Malaria also appears 
to originate easier in dark houses. Every dwelling, 
therefore, should be provided with a sufficient quantity 
of sunlight during a part of the day as long as possible. 
The sunniest among the rooms should be selected for 
actual habitation, especially of children. Direct sunlight 
should not be excluded to a greater extent than neces- 
sary for the safety of the eyes. In plans for streets, 
schools, asylums, etc., hygienic technics and hygienic 
regulations should follow these principles. — Deutsch 
Medtzinal-Zeitung. 


To PREVENT SuIpPIng BELTS,—One good way to pre- 
vent belts from slipping is to paint the face of the pulley, 
This can be done by using hot asphaltum or white-lead 
made yery thin with turpentine. It will adhere well if 
allowed to dry thoroughly. A thicker coat of white-lead 
and oil should then be applied and allowed to dry 
thoroughly before being used. These coatings will not 
scale off if properly applied. 


A CoLLAPsing REPUBLIC.—The Argentine Republic, 
South America, has nearly 4,000,000 inhabitants, 25,000,- 
000 cattle, 71,000,000 sheep, 4,500,000 horses and live 
stock worth $367,000,000. The country contains 515,- 
000 square miles, divided among 14 states. It has mines 
of gold, silver, lead; tin and copper, and its forests abound 
in costly woods. The paper currency has been inflated 
to $160,000,000, and the banks are not compelled to re- 
deem their bills. The ingoing farmers are assisted by 
the government, and they are all mortgaged heavily at 
the start. Thenational debt is $336,341,442. with an in- 
terest charge of $16,025,000 a year. The total debts of 
the nation, of the provinces and of Buenos Ayres City are 
$574,068,446. A financial collapse is imminent. 


Krrep Your Own Counset.—Some one has said that 
boasting of what you will dois as unwise as to advertise 
your prosperity. If your plans are good ones, some one 
else will catch them up and be in the field in time to di- 
vide the advantage with you. If they are not good, you 
may be certain no one will point out the errors in them, 
so that you cannot possibly gain aught by your com- 
municativeness. The men who listen well, and are not 
in haste to impart their own secrets, are the ones who 
generally get along in the world. 


VaLur or EartH Worms.—Darwin estimated that 
worms, by swallowing earth for the sake of the vege- 
table matter it contains and forming castings, bring to 
the surface as much as ten tons of earth per annum on 
an acre. Worms are great promoters of vegetation by 
boring, perforating and loosening the soil, and rendering 
it pervious to rain and the fibers of plants, by drawing 
straws and stalks of leaves and twigs into it, and, most 
of all, by throwing up such infiaite numbers of lumps of 
earth ealled worm casts, which form a fine manure for 
grain and grass. The earth without worms would soon 
become cold, hard-bound, void of fermentation, and con- 
sequently sterile ; this has occurred in many cases where 
the worms have been either accidentally or intentionally 
destroyed, and the fertility of the soil thus lost has only 
been restored when the worms had again collected and 
resumed their fertilizing work. 
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AMERICAN ANALYST. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRAOTIOAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
April. 


Muats.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, 
sausage, veal. 


Game AND PouLtTRY.—Brant pigeon, chicken, duck, 
turkey, goose, snipe. 


Fiso.—Anchovy, bass, cod, snipe, eels, carp, catfish, 
flounder, halibut, herring, lobster, mackerel, mussels, 
oysters, perch, rock-fish, salmon, smelt, whitefish, 
trout, sturgeon. 

VEGETABLES.—Artichokes, beans, carrots, celery gar- 


lic, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, shallots, 
spinach, turnips, watercress, radish, rhubarb, sea kale. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Friep CoprisH.—Cut a piece of fresh codfish into 
slices two inches thick; dress plentifully with eggs and 
bread crumbs and fry in plenty of sweet lard or olive 
oil; season and serve. 


CAULIFLOWER SALAD.—Boil a cauiflower in salted 
water until it is tender; take it up and drain. When 
cold, divide it into small pieces; arrange them in the 
centre of the salad dish and garnish with strips of 
pickled beef. Pour mayonnaise dressing over the cauli- 
flower, and serve. 


Swret Potato Rois. — Boil two large fine sweet 
potatoes and mash them through the colander, with a 
good tablespoonful of butter or lard.. Sift two quarts of 
flour into a bow]; make a hole in the centre, and make 
a sponge with two beaten eggs, a cup of yeast, some 
cold boiled milk and the potatoes. Salt. Let it stand 
an hour, then knead. When it is quite light, roll out 
and cut into small cakes. Let them rise again, then 
bake. 


Rick Bianco Manee.—Boil one-half pint of rice in 
water until it is nearly soft; pour into it one pint of 
rich milk and boil to the consistency of stiff mush, stir- 
ring constantly ; sweeten with a cupful of sugar and 
flavor with vanilla or rose water to taste. Dip a mold 
in cold water; put in the blanc mange, and when it 
hardens turn out on a dish and serve with preserves, 
cream and sugar or custard. 


Rassit Stew.—Cut up a rabbit and put it with a few 
slices of bacon and three or four sliced onions into a 
stewpan; add pepper and salt; cover it close and let it 
stew two or three hours. Soak one pound of rice for 
several hours, then boil it in a small quantity of water 
for ten minutes and stir it gently into the stew. 


Rice MurrFins.—Sift into a bowl one pint of flour in- 
to which has been sifted one teaspoonful of baking 
powder ; add oné tablespoonful of butter or lard, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one cup of cold boiled rice, two well- 
beaten eggs and enough milk to makea good batter. 
Bake on a griddle. 


GINGER FRUIT CAKE.—Four eggs, whites and yolks, 
beaten separately, one cupful of brown sugar, two cup- 
fuls of New Orleans molasses, one cupful of butter, 
three-quarter cup of sour milk, one teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in the milk, two tablespoonfuls of ginger, one- 
half pound of chopped raisins, one-half pound of dried 
currants, one teaspoonful each of cloves, cinnamon and 
allspice; sprinkle the fruit well with flour, to keep it 
from settling in the cake; one quart of flour; add the 
whites of the eggs last and bake for an hour and ten 
minutes, 


Curonic Hypnotism.—An officer in Italy, who had 
been hypnotized at a public seance, became almost in- 
sane. He would have attacks of spontaneous hypnotism 
when attracted by any shining object; and once, when 
following a carriage with bright lamps, came near los- 
ing his life. 


SWEAR NOT AT ALL.—The students of Durham Uni- 
versity have been discussing the effects of swearing. 
One held that it was beneficial when used in moderation, 
that the oaths that are used have no profane or evil in- 
tent, and that swearing is preferable to smashing furni- 
ture or abusing friends. 


ART CuLTURE.—Mr. Highart—" Yes, I believe in 
the cultivation of art among the masses. Artistic taste 
no matter where found or in what walk of life, is 
of incalculable value to the possessor.” Mr. Hun- 
drum—‘‘ Well I differ with you. My wife spent $80 
last year taking art lessons, and then, Christmas, she 
gave me five boxes of cigars—selected by the pictures 
on the cover.—New York Weekly. ; 


Woon in AvSTRALIA.—The Illustrated Sydney News 
states that one of the wool companies there has a burr- 
ing machine recently imported from America which 
effectually eradicates all burrs and other extraneous 
matter from sheep skins, and its work is done in the 
most complete manner; skins thickly matted with burr 
and seed are put through this machine and turned out 
clean and free, without doing the slightest injury to the 
wool, while its value is materially enhanced. This isa 
great acquisition to the company in their fell-mongering 
department, enabling them to treat the very worst class 
of skins in a complete and satisfactory manner. There 
is also connected with these works a tannery on an 
extensive scale, where from 200 dozen pelts per week 
are converted into basils of a high class, for which there 
is a ready market. 


an Ieee 
RICKETS. 

Rickets is a common malady of infancy and child- 
bood.- Attention was first drawn to it, in 1650, by 
Glesson, who spoke of it as a disease of children that 
had been known to be endemic for thirty years in 
Somersetshire, and had been brought from the country 
to London. It is very common in all great cities. In 
Vienna it is.still known as the ‘‘ English illness,” A 
child developing this error of growth becomes pro- 
foundly affected in its health generally. It is tender all 
over, dislikes to be touched or handled, throws off the 
bed clothes even in cold weather, perspires profusely 
about the head, moves its head restlessly in sleep, so as 
even to wear the hair off, and in its waking hours sits 
perfectly still and subdued under a kind of suffering 
which can be but half realized by its consciousness, 
Such children give little trouble, seldom crying even 
when left alone. They are very sensitive to cold, and 
proportionately liable to catarrh ; their nervous impres- 
sibility also is heightened, making a peculiar liability to 
convulsions and to laryngismus stridulus. They are 
“backward children,” and, in particular, late in getting 
their teeth. The conspicuous error in such subjects is 
in the growth of the bones everywhere throughout the 
body. The ricketty condition often begins in children 
who are plump and apparently well nourished; and if 
the nutritive and other processes are involved at length, 
it is the osteoplastic process that is primarily at fault. 
Although rickets may have its origin, at least in some 
instances, during intra-uterine life, it is seldom that it 
can be recognized until several months after birth, and 
it most commonly attracts attention about the end of 
the first year. The symptoms which precede the out- 
ward manifestations of the disease are marked disorders 
of the digestive and alimentary functions, The child’s 
appetite is diminished, and there is frequently vomiting, 
together with diarrhoea or irregularity of the bowels, 
the evacuations being clay-colored and unhealthy. 
Along with this, there is a falling away in flesh. Im- 
portance is to be attached, as pointed out by Sir William 
Jenner, to certain other symptoms present in the early 
stages, such as the sweating of the upper extremities 
(already described), the great tenderness of the bones, 
as shown by the pain produced on moving or handling 
the child. The urine contains a large amount of ecalear- 
eous salts. Gradually the changes in the shape of the 
bones become visible, at first chiefly noticed at the ends 


of the long bones, as in those of the arm, causing en- — 
largements at the wrists, or in the ribs, producing a 
knobbed appearance at the junction of their ends with 
the costal cartilages. The bones also, from their soft- 
ened condition, tend to become distorted and misshapen, 
both by the action of the muscles and by the superin- 
cumbent weight of the body. Those of the limbs are 
bent outwards and forwards, and the child becomes 
‘‘bow-legged’”’ or ‘‘in-kneed,” often to an extreme de- 
gree. The trunk of the body likewise shows various 
alterations and deformities, owing ‘to curvatures of the 
spine, the flattening of the lateral curve of the ribs, and 
the projection forwards of the sternum, The cavity of 
the chest may thus be contracted, and the development 
of the thoracic organs may thus be interfered with, as 
well as their functions more or less embarrassed. The™ 
pelvis undergoes distortion, which may reduce its 
capacity to a degree that, in the female, may afterwards. 
lead to serious difficulties. The head of the ricketty 
child is large looking in its upper part, the individual 
bones of the cranium sometimes remaining long un- 
united, while the face is small and ill-developed, and 
the teeth appear late and fall out or decay early. The 
constitutional conditions of ill health continue, and the 
nutrition and'development of the child are greatly re- 
tarded. The disease may terminate in recovery, with 
more or less of deformity and dwarfing, the bones, 
although altered in shape, becoming firmly ossified, and 
this is the common result in the majority of instances. 
On the other hand, during the progress of the disease,. 
various intercurrent ailments are apt to arise, which may 
cause death, such as the infectious fevers, bronchitis 
and other pulmonary affections, chronic hydrocephalus, 
convulsions, laryngismus stridulus, ete. The treatment. 
of rickets is necessarily more hygienie than medicinal, 
and includes such preventive measures as may be exer- 
cised by strict attention to personal health and nutrition. 
The greatest care and watchfulness is necessary as to: 
diet. When the disease is showing evidence of ad- 
vancing, it is desirable to restrain the child from wali 
ing, as. far as possible; although this restraint may be 
obviated by properly constructed splints and supports. 
One of the best adapted medicines for such cases 
is Dr. J. C. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, prepared by J. C. 
Ayer & Co., of Lowell, Mass. It is an alterative and 
tonic which, by removing effete matter and hereditary 
contamination, makes room for the proper assimilation 
of nutriment—the great essential in the treatment of 
rickets. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


HCRSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


The best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both 
brain and body. Dr. J. J. McWilliams, Denison, Ia., 
says: “I have used it largely in nervousness and dis-— 
pepsia, and I consider that it stands unrivalled as a 
remedy in cases of this kind. I have also used it in 
cases of sleeplessness, with very gratifying results.” 
Beware of Imitations. 


2 
GORDON & DILWORTH. é 
Nothing too good for our trade seems to be the motto 
of this firm. Ever on the alert to attend to the minutest 
detail of their business from the purchasing of the best 
and freshest fruits and the purest sugar, through the 
various processes of manufacture, the most scrupulous 
cleanliness and neatness, the latest improved appliances — 
and machinery, the best methods of packing and hand- — 
gomest labels, no matter what it costs, are utilized to 
turn out their, brand of- goods, Only one brand of 
Gordon & Dilworth, and that the best only, is used; and 
notwithstanding all this, these preserves, jams, sauces, — 
pickles and hundreds of other products are sold at much £ 
less prices and better than the most economical and 
skillful housewife can prepare them. 
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FOOD ADULTERATION IN CONGRESS. 


The indications at present, we regret to say, are un- 
favorable for any general legislation during the present 
session of Congress for the prevention of food adultera- 
tion. The Conger bill recently described in detail to 
the readers of the AMERICAN ANALYST, imposing a tax 
of one mill per pound upon compound lard, is on the 
calendar of the House and may get through, but the 
chances for anything further are dubious, The Senate 
has recommitted the bill reported by Senator Sherman 
providing for inspection of foreign exports. Until this 
measure is acted on, the Committee on Agriculture is not 
disposed to press Senator Paddock’s bill to prevent the 
adulteration of foods that are the subject of commerce 
between the States. The members of the House Com- 
mittee, with the Conger bill on the calendar and the 
Senate doing nothing, seem disposed to wait. General 
legislation presents difficulties with which some of the 


members are reluctant to cope until they have accom- 
plished something in regard to a single product. A pro- 
position to supervise all adulterated food products would 
bring such a lobby of remonstrants to Washington that 
life would be a burden to every member of the Commit- 
tee. Some of them think it better, therefore, to attack 
the deleterious products in detail rather than in mass, 
and are content to rest for the present upon the com- 
pound lard bill. The constitutional difficulties in the 


way of general legislation have deterred many members: 


from urging it; but the bill of Senator Paddock, which 
was prepared with considerable care at the Department 
of Agriculture, seems to meet the constitutional diffi- 
culty. The principal difficulty it suggests is in regard 
to the expediency of setting into activity an army of 
federal officials empowered to enter and inspect every 
shop and factory in the country. We explained the 
leading features of the bill in our issue of March 20. It 
probably is undeniable, however, that Congress has the 
power to regulate Inter-State commerce in food prod- 
ucts. and such regulation could hardly fail to have its 
effect upon articles produced for consumption within a 
State as well as upon those exported to another State, 
If Federal regulations required a stamp of purity upon 
the exported articles, purchasers would soon come to 
insist upon having articles with the same stamp sold to 
them within the State. Unfortunately there is not the 
same demand for legislation in behalf of the consuming 
public that there is for special legislation for the benefit 
of particular interests. The farmers want the Conger 
bill passed to increase the price of hogs, and they are 
likely to get it. If the producers of pure food products 
are equally intent upon putting a stop to adulteration, 
they may sometime obtain the necessary legislation, 
We have fought for such a result for the past six years, 
and we shall stand to the effort until it is successfully 


accomplished. 
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CENSUS CONFIDENCES. 


Some criticism has been indulged in recently regard- 
ing the questions to be propounded by the census offi- 
cers this summer as to who are suffering from chronic 
or acute diseases, and the nature of the diseases, Such 
criticism, however, is uncalled for. The particular in- 
quiry referred to was long ago adopted as relating to an 
important element in social statistics, in order, among 
other things, to show the prevalence of disability from 
sickness due to particular Iccalities, occupations, ages, 
nationalities, ete. It includes, in fact, the enumeration 
of that class of population which is not only unproduc- 
tive, but a direct and special burden upon the wage 
earners of the country. The propriety of including this 
inquiry is attested to by the fact, cited by the Press, 
that it was recommended as an addition to all census 
population schedules by the St. Petersburg Interna- 
tional Statistical Congress; it was included in the last 
two Irish censuses, in the last Australian census, in the 
Hungarian census, in the last census of Massachusetts, 
and in the last census taken in the United States, The 


main point is to ascertain the number who are disabled 
from their ordinary employment by reason of acute dis- 
eases, such as malarial or typhoid fevers, or by reason 
of chronic lung disease or consumption, or tumours of 
various kinds, or chronic rheumatism, or the results of 
injuries, such as fractures, etc., because such informa- 
tion is very valuable from many points of view, and al- 
though the figures for any one group will not be abso- 
lutely accurate, the deficiencies will be in about the 
same proportions everywhere, and hence the re- 
sults in different groups will be fairly comparable with 
each other. No blunder has been made in following 
the recommendations of the most eminent statisticians 
of this country and of Europe in placing this question 
in the schedules, and the great mass of people in this 
country are far too intelligent not to appreciate the 
value of information which will be derived from a com- 
parison of answers given and the importance of making 
such answers as accurate as possible, especially as they 
well know that their answers as regards each individual 
will be treated as absolutely confidential, and that only 
the numbers will be published. 
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METALLIC CONTAMINATION OF FOOD. 


Dr. Chas. M. Cresson has presented to the Philadelphia 
Board of Health a report embodying the result of an ex- 
amination of certain samples of vegetables preserved in 
glass jars, having a loose plate of glass held in place by 
a metallic cap, over which is another ordinary stamped 
metallic cap. Dr. Cresson said that the ‘‘ evident intention 
is to use a metal for the inside cap which is not effected 
by the preservative fluid or by the juices of the vege- 
tables, and tin has been selected by the packer for the 
purpose. If pure tin had been selected it is probable 
that but little action would take place upon the metal; 
but unfortunately, the ‘tin’ employed on the jars ex- 
amined contained the metal lead, and this metal has been 
dissolved to a greater or less degree by the preserving 
fluid. The asparagus and peas were notably contami- 
nated with lead, and to a degree which I consider un- 
wholesome. In addition to lead the Brussels sprouts 
contained copper, which was probably introduced either 
by boiling the vegetables in copper vessels or by the use 
of a copper salt for improving the color of the goods.’” 
The report went on to say: ‘‘Though, after all, a single 
dose be not mortal, yet a quantity of poison, however 
small, when taken at every meal, must produce more 
fatal effects than are generally apprehended, and different 
constitutions are differently affected by minute quan- 
tities of substances that act powerfully on the system. 
Tt should not be forgotten that the action of nearly all 
the metals, when introduced into the human system, is 
cumulative ; that is to say, that the dose of one day is 
added to that of the day following, so that, however 
small and comparatively harmless the quantity of the 
metal introduced at a meal may be, the time at length 
arrives when the system becomes so impregnated as to 
occasion injurious and even poisonous results. This 
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view of the matter demonstrates the necessity of insist- 
ing upon the absolute freedom of all articles consumed 
as food from even the minutest amount of avoidable me- 
tallic contamination I think that the public should be 
advised of the danger that’may be incurred by the use 
of this class of goods. ” 
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SOAP SYNDICATES AND SUITS. 


A suit commenced by a firm of business brokers 
against Charles §. Higgins, the soapman, promises to 
throw some light on the methods of the so-called Eng- 
lish syndicates in purchasing American industrial enter- 
prises. It seems that in this instance Mr. Higgins 
named a large sum, a considerable share in the new 
company anda comfortable salary as the price of his 
soap factory, and conditions of selling the same to the 
Britishers. There was also said to be a guaranty of an 
eight per cent. earning capacity on the large capital re- 
quired. But when the cautious Englishmen sent their 
accountant over to investigate the books, access was 
denied him, Of course the negotiations fell through and 
the brokers are suing for their commissions, 
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ROADS AND SOCIAL CULTURE. 


An interesting and instructive discussion is in pro- 
gress at present in which some of our learned citizens 
and both the lay and scientific press and some of the 
magazines are participating, in respect to the economic 
value in the United States of good country roads. The 
management of the Vanderbilt University has even gone 
so far as to provide for the free instruction in road 
engineering of one person from each county in Ten- 
nessce. The Baltimore Sun, which is agitating the ques- 
tion in Maryland, points out that the power required to 
draw a wagon weighing with its load one ton on a level 
macadamized road of broken stones is sixty-five pounds, 
which is increased to two hundred pounds on a common 
dirtroad. Prof Ely, of Johns Hopkins University, esti- 
mates that poor roads cost the farmer, on an average, 
$15 per horse, and Prof. Jenks, of Knox College, Illinois, 
argues that with good permanent roads freight could 
often be hauled ten miles on wagons cheaper than it 
could be taken one mile on a dirt road to a railroad 
station, unloaded, put on the cars, and carried to its des- 
tination. Of the social influences of good roads, he says 
that “ a large part of the mental inspiration of the farm- 
ers depends on their ability to attend church lectures, 


concerts and social gatherings at a distance; and 
really good roads, by enabling them to go much more 
easily, would doubtless raise the whole intellectual tone 
of the farming community, besides keeping within the 
healthful influence of the farm many who are now 
forced into the towns.” 


CONNECTING THE CONTINENTS. 


FROM PORTLAND, MAINE, TO PATAGONIA BY RAILROAD, 


Ina recent issue the Chicago Zribune says: ‘‘ The 
proposed iatercontinental railroad which is to connect 
North and South America, starting southward from the 
city of Mexico, is now supplemented by a proposition 
from H. C. Parsons, of Virginia, to build another road 
less than 2,000 miles in length, beginning at Cartagena, 
on the northern coast of Colombia, thence running south 
through Ecuador to Cuzco, in Peru, where it will connect 
with the road already building northward from the Ar- 
gentine Confederation. A company has already been 
formed under a charter from the State of Virgina, and 
trustees appointed, the latter being Judge Granville P. 
Hawes, of New York; Ex-Senator T. M. Norwood, of 
Savannah, Ga; John W. Thompson, a Washington 
banker, and A. W. Campbell, of Wheeling, W. Va. The 
first step to be taken will be tbe survey of the route, 
and for this a fund of $500,000 has been raised. Great 
difficulties will stand in the way, especially among the 
mountains, as huge peaks will confront the surveyors in 
Ecuador and Bolivia; but in these days of science it is 
premature to consider anything insurmountable, and the 
success which has crowned the efforts of the builders of 
the roads running east and west in piercing the Andes 
with tunnels will be encouraging to the projectors of the 
north and south road. The new road, it is claimed, will 
pass through an exceedingly fertile country to the north, 
in many sections rich in gold and silver, and abounding 
in coal and timber. A considerable portion of the road 
will run through an almost virgin region, very sparsely 
populated, but once opened up the projectors are cer- 
tain that its natural resources will attract a large colon- 
ization. The country penetrated by the road is one of 
the most picturesque in the world, and the enthusiastic 
projectors are confident that within five years it will be 
the favorite route of tourists, instead of the European. 
It will, at least, be a new experience when the traveler 
can purchase his through tickets from New York to 
Chicago, thence to the city of Mexico, through Central 
America and down through the wild scenery of the 
Andes to the heart of Peru, thence eastwardly through 
Bolivia, Buenos Ayres and Brazil to Rio Janeiro, and 
home by steamer to New York. For some time to come 
it is evident that human enterprise and energy will eon- 
centrate themselves upon the great work of opening up 
Africa and South America, the one to civilization, the 
other to commerce. England seems destined to accom- 
plish the one, and the United States, if she is quick to 
seize her opportunities, the other. 


a 


BRITISH JAM. 


A SWEET AND WHOLESOME SUBSTITUTE FOR BUTTER. 

The cheapness of sugar in England has resulted in an 
enormous eXtension of the jam manufacturing business 
and the consumption of jam has become almost univer- 
sal. Itis used by the poorer classes as a cheap and 
wholesome substitute for butter, costing from four to 
ten cents a pound less, The centres of the jam manu- 
facturing are at London, Glasgow, and Dundee. During 
the season about 100 tons of soft fruit are made into 
jam in London each day. Every town of considerable 
importance has jam factories, the most of these having 
originated in recent years. Several years ago jam manu- 
facturing began on a small scale in the city of Dundee, 
in Scotland, and already a single firm, that of Clarke, 
Nicholls & Coombs, employs over 1,000 hands, There 


are many firms in the manufacturing centres which 
turn out as much gs 12 tons of jams and preserves a 
day. During the season of 1887, the single city of Glas- 
gow received daily 30 tons of strawberries, besides large 
quantities of other fruits from one Scotch valley which 
lies between Hamilton and Lanark, and from this valley 
Dundee also draws a large part of its supply. So ex- 
tensive has this industry become that the factories now 
consume about two-thirds of the entire small-fruit crop, 
and they serve also as a great stimulus to production. 
In 1887 there were more than 48,000 acres devoted to 
small fruits. In the county of Kent there are many 
growers who plant 100 acres in strawberries alone, and 
some who plant several hundred. About 50,000 persons 
in this county alone are engaged in the production of 
small fruits. The consumption of sugar by England’s 
jam and preserve factories reaches the enormous figures 
of 300,000,000 pounds annually. 
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NEW JERSEY ADULTERATIONS. 


REPORT. OF THE STATE COMMISSIONER OF 
ANALYSES IN 1889. 


OFFICIAT: 


The report of food adulterations for the year 1889 of 
the State Dairy Commissioner of New Jersey has been 
published, from which we condense the following : 

During the past year 968 official notices were served 
on dealers in food produéts, many of whom accepted the 
offers of the State Board of Health to analyze articles of 
doubtful quality. The Commissioners secured as ana- 
lysts Prof. Henry B. Cornwall of Princeton, Mr. Shippen 
Wallace of New Brunswick, and Mr. Joseph F. Geisler, 
official chemist to the New York Mercantile Exchange.. 
During the year 2,507 articles of food were analyzed ; of 
these 1,405 were pure or equal to the legal standard, 
and 1,102 were adulterated within the meaning of the 
act. This shows that 56.04 were pure and 43.96 were 
adulterated. 

One hundred and seven samples of imported canned 
goods were examined, of which 88 were found to be 
adulterated or not standard. These latter were 2 out of 
4 samples of beans and 86 out of 96 samples of peas. 

The chief adulterant found in these articles was cop- 
per, which was added to give a green color to the veg- 
etables. No adulteration or harmful ingredient were 
found in American canned goods. 

Fifty samples of ground coffee were examined, of 
which ten were pure and forty adulterated. The adult- 
erating materials were roasted and ground peas, beans, 
rye, wheat, bread, and chicory. The following were 
the names on the packages containing adulterated 
coffee: Philadelphia Coffee Blending Co., Limited, 
“Blended Coffee;” Scull & Wireback, Philadelphia, 
“‘Daisy Rio Coffee,” ‘“ Blended None Such;” Davison, 
Silvers & Co., ‘American Breakfast Coffee,” ‘‘ Old Shill- 
ing Coffee;” ‘‘ Wood’s Brazilian Coffee,” ‘‘ Centennial 
Java,” “French Breakfast ;’ Thomson & Binns, Phila- 
delphia, ‘‘ The Leader;” Wm. 8. Scull & Co., Philadel- 
phia and Camden; Jarrett & Keim; Atlantic and Pacitic 
Tea Co.; ‘Hight o’Clock Breakfast; Oriental Spice 
Mills; Maynard & Irvin, Boston. 

Eleven samples of teas were examined, all of which 
were pure. - 

Six hundred and forty-nine samples of ground spices 
were examined, of which 343 were standard or pure, 
and 306 were adulterated or not standard. The adult- 
erants noticed were of the same character as outlined in 
former reports. It is to be remarked, in this connection, 
that a ground spice may not contain any added material 
or adulterant, and yet be of such poor quality as to be 
as fraudulent as the sophisticated article. In many in- 
stances the spice has been packed for so long a time as to 
have lost all flavor; in these cases I think these debased 
articles should be classed among those not standard. The 
following table will show the number of each of the 
spices examined : 


AMERICAN ANALYST. 


Not Stan- 
Total Standard dard or 

adulterated 
SAMS PGC een ata ters 6 os 39 34 5 
OlOvEsrc | oe caersaes ss 59 29 30 
0 COPIES BNNs aeneiene 121 84 37 
GINGER Ss cae osrccc a 25 20 5 
MUStarTdGctnice cle o.2.¢ 92 13 19 
MACE cherclecistsle:s ai/4-ancls 12 5 7 
UNG EMOM Hc cis occ = Solel «ns 2 2 0 
Black pepper......... 217 129 128 
White pepper .. 18 10 8 
Cayenne pepper...... 24 aly? if 
649 343 306 


The following were the names on packages contain- 
ing adulterated articles: Java Mills, Reeves, Parvin & 
Co,; Batavia Mills, Wm. S. Boyd & Co.; Metropolitan 
Mills, A. Colburn, Ohio; Anchor Brand, Bohsemeen, 
Davison, Silvers & Co.; Coleman, Pioneer Mills. 

One hundred and eleven samples were examined, of 
which twenty-eight was pure and eighty-three were 
adulterated. The adulterant was either glucose or 
cane-sugar syrup. ~The following names were on the 

- packages containing the adulterated honey : Wm. Thomp- 
son, Wayne County, N. Y.; Chas. Israel & Bro.; Sleeper, 
Wells & Aldrich, Burlington, N. J.; Philadelphia Pickling 
Company; Hildreth Brothers & Segelken, New York; 
McCaul & Hildreth, N. Y.; C.G: Leslie & Son, Pittsfield, 
Mass. ; Leslie, Duoham & Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; Newark 
Manufactnring Company: Austin, Nichols & Co., New 
York; HE. C. Hazard & Co., N. Y.; G. D. Powell; EH. A. 
Walker & Bro.; George Boyd & Son, Philadelphia; 
John Long, N. Y.; Wm. Collins, Worcester, Mass.; C. 

"A, Aaronson & Co., Philadelphia; P. J. Ritter Company. 

Twenty-four samples were analyzed, of which twelve 
were pure and twelve adulterated with molasses or cane 
sugar. The following names were on the adulterated 
samples: Israel & Brother, Hildreth Bros. & Segelken. 

Sixty-four samples of molasses were analyzed, of 
which twenty-six were pure and thirty-eight adulterated. 
The chief adulterant was glucose. Some samples had 
been bleached by the use of sulphurous acid, and some 
contained tin. 

Thirty-seven samples of vinegar were examined, of 
which sixteen were equal to the standard of 4.50 per 
cent. acetic acid, and twenty-one were not equal to the 
standard. 

One hundred and ninety-two samples of fruit pre- 
serves were examined, of which thirty-three were pure 
and 159 adulterated. The preserves were either in the 
form of jelly or jam, The following table will show the 
names of the fruits printed on the labels and the num- 
ber of samples examined : 


No. Ex- Adulter- 
amined. Pare. ated. 
RESDDEIEY o'< shins on<.s'0.54.02 28 4 24 
Red@iCurrant). ./o<<' «sales» tut 6 65 
QHinGed.Alseee ate. see eee 16 1 15 
PD OIG rete oio.a) «i vieialvdis sw alle 4 4 0 
MOPANNG Gs calelan!s cxsccvonaysis, 1 o00.e 3 0 3 
Strawhberry.......0..2-2- 25 4 21 
pple BUbter. sy. wae cee as 3 2 ] 
EVAN era)(0:5, eiocors a's eratarae 8 2 6 
Gribed ppleise sea: 3, a0 se 0s 1 1 0 
EURGAYDLG fot iars cfeio\t. sisi sexe 4 0 4 
PCAC ais..s Gc SCE actos @ 2 7 
BISCRDOLT sy ss sis'e os ss vies 4. 3 l 
Oranberryis aee-siscis ces sere 2 0 2 
OHery etch steicle a cistavelt’. 9 2 T 
SE hc.o C6 DD Oe ee ce 1 1 0 
LUCERO ae SORE c 1 1 0 
PORNO Ws «alse ici) wei obese 3 0 3 
TURN Gino aun OGL 192 33 159 


The following names appeared an the labels of the 
adulterated articles: J. O. Schimmel Preserving Co., 
Orchard Preserve Works, Greenwich Packing Co., New 


Jersey Preserving Co., Erie. Preserving Co., Max Ams, 
F. & J. Heinz, Empire State Preserving Co., Curtice 
Bros., Gotham Packing Co., Joseph Campbell & Co., 
P. J. Ritter Preserving Co., C. Vollers, Chas. Israel & 
Bro. At the time this investigation of the fruits, jams 
and jellies sold in this State was begun it was thought 
that the adulteration would be detected, for the cost of 
fruit and cane sugar was so low that little incentive for so- 
phistication appeared to exist. But before our work hadad- 
vanced very far it was ascertained that the greater por- 
tion of the cheap articles were not only adulterated, but 
many were devoid of any of the fruit mentioned on the 
label. The presence of foreign colors, glucose and ma- 
terials to make up the bulk of the article was easily de- 
tected. Now let us see how the articles of an inferior 
kind depart from the standard above outlined: 

(1.) A jelly or jam may be made of pure fruit and 
sugar, yet a mixture of several kinds of fruit. This 
variety is put up by some packers who have large quan- 
tities of inferior articles that they do not wish to pack 
under their first-class labels. This quality is perfectly 
pure and healthful, and contains no injurious material, 
the only deception being in the name on the label. 

(2.) Jellies are often mixed with gelatine, or Japanese 
isinglass; this is to give the article body, and also to 
make up inferior grades. 

(3.) Jellies and jams are made of apple pomace as a 
base, mixed with other kinds of fruits. 

(4.) Jellies and jams are also made up of apple pomace, 
starch, glucose, and some fruit to fix flavor and 
color. 

(5.) These articles are also made up with apple starch, 
artificial flavors, aniline colors and acetic acid. 

The following table will show the articles used in the 
fraudulent jams and jellies : 

Articles used to give substance: Apple pomace, 
apple juice, starch, glue, gelatine, Japanese isinglass, 

Articles used as flavors: Apple, inferior or spoiled 
fruit juices, artificial flavors and the compound ethers, 
acetic acid. 

Artificial colors used: Aniline dyes, eosine, fuchsine, 
Bismarck brown, garnet red, ruby red, and various car- 
mines. 

Ten samples of pickles were examined, three of which 
were pure and seven contained copper. 

Thirteen samples of baking powders were examined. 
The following brands contained alum: Davis’s, Silver 
Star, Aunt Sally, Kenton, Homestead, Phosphate Health, 
Empire. 

Prof. H. B. Cornwall reported on the following brands 
that had been omitted from the report of 1888: Phos- 
phate Health Baking Powder—lIt contains carbonic acid 
gas, 13.49 per cent, It yields reactions for ammonia, 
soluble sulphates, phosphoric acid, lime and alumina, 
The powder has all the properties of a phosphate and 
alum powder. Empire Baking Powder—It contains 
9.07 per cent. of carbonic acid. It gives reactions for 
ammonia, alumina, sulphuric acid and phosphoric acid, 
and is to be classed with phosphate and alum powders. 
Excelsior Baking Powder—It contains 15,12 per cent. 
carbonic acid, and consists almost wholly of free tar- 
tarie acid combined with carbonate or bicarbonate of 
soda. 

Twelve samples of bologna and smoked sausage were 
sent me from Trenton and Jersey City, with the state- 
ment that some substance had been used in their prepar- 
ation that was injurious to health. An investigation 
was immediately begun, and as the process employed in 
the manufacture of these articles of food was improper 
and in violation of the law regulating the sale of food, 
notices were issued warning all dealers that if the adult- 
erated products were offered for sale in this State, 
charges would be entered in the courts against them. 
Asa result of this course the sale of the injurious art- 
icles was stopped. The investigation revealed the fol- 
lowing facts: The analysis of the bologna and the skin 
in which the meat was placed showed that some dye, 
probably one of the anilines, was used to color the ma- 
terial, in order that some defect might be hidden or the 
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article made to appear better than it really was; also 
that some substance had been applied to the exterior of 
the sausage similar to varnish. Further analysis re- 
vealed the presence of triamidoazobenzine, or Bismarck 
brown, one of the aniline colors; this was in the meat. 
The skin or “‘ casing” was coated with a varnish con- 
taining shellac. This discovery was the means of arriv- 
ing at all the details of the process employed. The sau- 
sage in question was prepared in the following way; 
After the meat was chopped and the sausage-meat thus 
prepared put into the casings, the sausage was boiled in 
a bath containing a portion of the following coloring 
agent: Bismarck brown, 14 parts; garnet red, 2 parts; 
water. 14 pints. This gave the sausage a brown color. 
When this process was complete the sausages were 
coated with a varnish composed of shellac, resin, oil, and 
alcohol. In order that the small local manufacturers of 
sausages, might engage in the practice of making dyed 
sausages the compositions referred to above were offered 
for sale through the State, and the straining material was 
sold under the name of ‘‘smokine” or ‘liquid smoke.”’ 
The sale of this article was cheeked by the official action 
of the inspectors throughout the State. 


CHEAPER DRUGS. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF BUYING MEDICINE BY ITS ENGLISH 
NAME. 


All the large drug firms print and distribute catalogues 
and price lists of their drugs. Most of these catalogues 
contain almost all the standard prescriptions. The for- 
mulas for the most frequent diseases are printed in these 
pamphlets, with the quantities of the doses, and the 
prices at which the pills, powders or liquids are sold to 
the trade. Every doctor has several of these price 
lists, and every drug store has a pile of them, A man 
who has any of the ordinary ailments will find his pre- 
scription repeated in one of these price lists. The differ- 
ence is that the price list usually gives the ordinary 
names for the drugs used, while the prescription is 
written out in a way which only a doctor or a drug 
clerk or a man who has picked up the knack of it can 
understand. The difference between the prices in the 
price lists and the prices at which the goods are sold is 
from 400 to 2,000 per cent. If a man gets medicines 
often and can find a friendly disposed doctor, he can 
save a great deal on the price of his prescriptions. The 
thing to do is to have the doctor write out the prescrip- 
tion in English, or to give him a copy of one of these 
pamphlets, with the pill, powder, or whatever it may 
be, marked. He learns the name of it by heart, then he 
goes to a drug store and asks for what he wants instead 
of handing in a prescription for it. This is a simple 
thing to do, and will save from one-half to three-quar- 
ters the price. —Sun. 

HO 


ExLectrio Licating.—The first German Catholic 
church to be lighted electrically is the grand old cathe- 
dral at Strasbourg. Are lights have been used out- 
side with fine effect, and it is stated that many of the 
noble lines of the architecture are accentuated by night 
as they never have been by day. It was feared that the 
electric light would spoil the dim, religious effect of the 
interior, but the light of the incandescent lamps which 
are disposed around the piers and columns is described 
as soft and harmonious. 


POISON IN THE BROOM:—Says a broom corn dealer: “A 
few years ago, all broom corn was so bleached with sul- 
phur fumes as to make it so white that it nearly de- 
stroyed its pliability, and it sometimes broke to pieces 
much more rapidly than it should have done. Now the 
broom-makers have gone to the other extreme. They 
dye their broom corn so green that housekeepers are 
afraid to break off one of the splints to test a cake with, 
for fear they may be poisoned with Paris green.” ‘Why 
do they do so?” he was asked. ‘Well,” said he, “T 
don’t know exactly, but I suppose styles must change. 
Then, again, the housekeepers may have found out that 
the white brooms didn’t wear so well, and caused a de- 
mand for green ones.” ,‘ But are they really dyed with 
Paris green?” ‘* I can’t say as to that. It does’nt ‘look 
like it to me, but I’d rather be on the safe side and not 
eat any of it.” 
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AMERICAN ANALYST. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FLOWERS, FASHION AND DECORATION. 


Lonpon, Murch 20. 


Editors AMERICAN ANALYST: The past season in this 
metropolis has not been so brilliant as usual. February 

was still suffering from relapses of the influenza epide- 
mic; therefore that, combined with the Lent season, 
has he entertainments few and far between. There 
have been a few dinner parties, the principal features in 
their adornment being yellow narcissus, mimosa, and 
fern leaves. This is a very pretty combination, the 
mimosa giving a graceful and light effect ; mauve or- 
chids and yellow narcissus have also been combined to- 
gether. Violets and daffodils and white jonquils with 
pink azaleas. The decorations are still arranged low 
and often in the middle, the center piece is done away 
with and merely a mound of flowers in its place, and 
here and there anelectric light peeps out. Old silver is 
stillde rigueur. Relays of small old silver candlesticks 
are often placed on the sides of the table with pale rose- 
colored or canary-colored shades on the candles. Ata 
small function that I was at a few nights ago, there were 
several silver bon-bon dishes, some surrounded with cir- 
cles of the small yellow narcissus and others with the 
same flower arranged in star-like form around them. In 
and out between these were little bowls filled with nar- 
cissus and maiden hair fern, It is said that heliotrope 
blended with La France roses will be the chic decora- 
tion this summer; with the addition of a little spircea 
here and there mixed in. The sac de fleurs is still 
favored, made of brocaded silk or satin in the shape 
of a reticule and tied up with cords and tassels. Lilies 


of the valley in old gold-colored sacs look very unique. | 


Mantlepieces in ballrooms are so arranged that the 
flowers seem to be growing, and indeed, on many dinner 
tables the flowers are stuck into miniature china pots as 
if growing inthem. Glass will be more considered than 
ever this season, and the Siamese troughs, resembling 
half dozen miniature fish globes fastened together, will be 
great favorites, they are so suitable for spring flowers 
and look so well around a handsome plateau. The stands 
for grapes which had been so fashionable all the winter 
are placed at thecorners of the table and the bunches 
hang down. The prettiest are those made in silver or 
electro, and have a pendant glass for Howers suspended 
from one arm and the grapes from the other. Great at- 
tention is being made to the decoration of side-boards 
now. People possessing good old plate place it far back 
on the sideboard and arrange in front flowers in cups 
of silver, and the silver pieces garlanded together with 
chains of flowers. Crescents of looking-glass, with an 
owl in the centre, and the inner portion of the crescent 
fringed with flowers, are new and effective. The china 
handkerchiefs are still occasionally used, and this winter 
were brought out again as Christmas decorations, filled 
with holly and mistletoe, and on Primrose Day, when 
so many dinners were given, they will be charming 
filled with primroses and forget-me-nots. Bon-bonnieres 
will be found generally placed before guests this sea- 
son, and I hear they are preparing very quaint little de- 


vices for them. 
DNS: 


FLUID TEMPERANCE. 


THE MORE YOU DRINK THE MORE YOU WANT, 


A vegetarian lecturer once said in my hearing that he 


had gone a whole month without drinking one single 


drop of fluid—he found sufficient in the food he swal- 
lowed; and two ladies whom I was told about the 
other day by a gentleman in whose veracity I place im- 
plicit reliance, greatly astonished a large circle of people 
by going long excursions and taking severe and contin- 


uous exercise while living on. nothing but porridge, 
fruit (mostly uncooked), and well-cooked vegetables: 
These ladies were untroubled by thirst, enjoyed the 
most vigorous health, and distanced many of their com- 
petitors. When cycling, the less fluid the better, and 
runs of many hours are practicable, even in the hottest 
weather, without indulging in any fluids. This I know 
from repeated experiments. The muscles speedily ac- 
quire a firmness and tone impossible when fluids are 
taken while exertion becomes a positive delight. This 
is no crotchet of mine but a solemn fact, and one being 
recognized by my brother cyclists, who are fast learn- 
ing that the less fluid the better. Soldiers on review 
days in hot weather and in foreign climates have been 
gradually learning the same truth experimentally, and 
though when they have been greatly over-exerting them- 
selves for many hours, they are not prohibited from tak- 
ing fluids, they are cautioned to take very little. In 
this way the risk, always appreciable, of taking cold 
water in insanitary villages is avoided; though how 
many of the evils attributed to the badness of the water 
are really due to the amount of cold drinks imbibed ? 
When the run is over then, then if you will, take a little 
fluid but not much: the more you drink, the more you 
want to drink, and nothing is worse for you. As for al- 
coholic beverages; every cyclist now knows that if he 
wants to covera long distance he must avoid them like 
grim death, as perilous beyond words. So you see you 
need not take any portly Hask or water bottles, and 
you need not encumber yourself with cold tea and 
flavorless coffee; you can set off absolutely unencum- 
bered.— Gentlemens’ Magazine. 


GASTRONOMIC NOMENCLATURE. 


TERMS USED IN COOKERY AND IN THE KITCHEN, 


ASPIC.—A savory jelly. 

ASSIETTE.—Small entrees and hors d’ceuvres. 
more than a plate will hold. 

ASSIETTES VOLANTES,—Dishes handed, and not put 
on the table. 

ATELETS.—Small silver skewers used in garnishing. 

Au Biru.—Fish dressed in such a manner as to have 
a bluish appearance. 


Not 


Au Gras.—Dressed with meat gravy. 4 


Av Jus.—In the natural juice or gravy. 

Av Naturet.—Plain simple cooking. 

BaBA.—Sweet cake, 

Baty MAriz.—A metal pan, nets has a loose bot- 
tom, to hold hot water in, which smaller vessels can be 
put inside for keeping warm. 

Barote.—A thin slice of fat bacon placed over steak, 
fowls, game, etc., instead of larding. 

BECHAMEL.—A rich white sauce. 

BriGNeT.—A_ pancake or fritter. 

BisQue.—A. soup made of shell-fish. 

BLanc.—White broth. 

BLANCH, OR BLANCHIR.—To whiten poultry, veg- 
etables, ete.. by placing them into boiling water fora 
short time, :..d then thrown into cold water. 

BLANQUETTE.—A white fricassee made with white 
sauce, thickened with yolk of egg. 

BuicNet.—To fritter anything in butter and egg, and 
fried. 

Boupin.—A rich mixture of different meats. 

BovulLi1.—Beef much boiled. 

BourLton.—A thin soup or broth. 

Bouquet oF HERBS.—Parsley, thyme and other herbs 
tied together. 

Bouquet GARNI.—The same, with the addition of 
cloves. 

Boureuieénore.—A ragout of truffles. 

Bralse.—Meat cooked with bacon in a closely covered 
stewpan to prevent evaporation, which greatly improves 
the taste. 

BRAISIERE.—A saucepan with ledges to the lid. 

BriDER.-—To truss fowls with a needle and thread. 


BriocHe.—A kind of sponge cake. 

Buisson.—A cluster or bush of anything piled on a 
dish. 

CALLipaAsa.—The urtiaana flesh of the turtle found 
on the upper shell. 

CALLIPEE.—The same found on the under shell. 

CANNELONS.—Small rolls of anything filled with meat, 
fruit or minces. 

CAPILOTADE.—A hash of poultry. 

CARAMEL.—Burnt sugar. 

CASSEROLE.— A crust .of rice, which, after being 
moulded to the shape required, is filled with fricassees 
or purees. 

Civet.—A dark, thick stew. 

CHEMISE.—To line a mould. 

CompoTe.—Stewed fruits served with syrup. 

CoNFITURE.—Preserves, sweets, jams, ete. 

ConsoMME.—Strong, clear gravy. 

Coutts.—A rich brown gravy. 

CROQUETTES.—Minces of meat, fish or fowl made into 
various shapes, rolled in egg and bread crumbs, and 
fried crisp. 

COURONNE, EN.—To dish up entrees in the form of a 
crown, 

CroustaDES.—Fried shapes of bread, upon which 
various entrees are served. 

Crouton.—Fried sippets of breed for garnish. 

DARIOLE.—A sweet tart baked in a mould. 

DAvBE.—Meat, fowl or game stewed in sauce, 

DAUBIERE.—An oval stewpan. 

DeEsosseR.—To bone poultry, ete. 

Dorure.—Yolks of eggs used for covering diffcrent 
viands. ; 

ENTREE.—Dishes handed round after the fish. 

ENTREMET.—Dishes of sweets and savouries for sec- 
ond course, 

EscALLOPES.—Collops, small round pieces of meat, 
poultry or fish. 

EspaAGNOLE.—Spanish sauce, very rich and brown. 

Faggot.—aA small bunch of parsley and thyme tied 
up with a bay leaf. 

FARCE.—Forcemeat stuffing. 

Faro.—Stuffed. ; 

FEUILLETAGE.—Puff paste. 

FINANCIERE.—A rich ragout. 

FLAMBER.—To singe fowls or game. 

Fuair.—A French custard. 

FONDER.—To line the bottom of a naucenas with 
slices of bacon, 

FonpuE.—A cheese dish. 

FRICANDEAU.—A dish made of lamb or veal, cooking 
it without bone. 

FRICASSEE.—Chicken, ete., cut in pieces, with rich 
white sauce, ete. 

Fritrer.—Anything made in batter and fried. 

GaLeTTE.—A broad, thin cake ; a kind of muffin. 

GaTEAU.—A cake. 

GAUFFLES.—Light spongy biscuits. 

GLazE.—Stock boiled down to jelly. 

GODIVEAU.—A variety of foreemeats. 

Gras.—Made with meat. 

Gratin.—A forcemeat made with meat and thin 
panee. 

GRATINER.—To grill. 

Haricot.—A stew made with oe vegetables and 
meat. 

Hoes D’®UVRES,—Small dishes of relishes, such as 
sardines, anchovies, caviare, served before soup. 

JARDINIERE.—Vegetables stewed in their own sauce. 

Larpon.—The piece of bacon used in larding. 

Licaison.—A mixture of cream and egg used to 
thicken with. 

Lit.—Thin slices in layers, with seasoning between. 

MAyYi£.— Without meat. 

MARINADE.—Liquor in which meat or fish has s-aked. 

Masx.—To cover meat over with forcemeat, sauce, etc. 

MATELOTTE.—A rich fish stew made with wine. 

MAYONNAISE.—Cold sauce or salad dressing. 

MAZARINE.—An ornamental entree. 
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MeENvU.—Bill of fare. 

MERINGUE.—Light pastry made with white of egg and 
sugar. 

Miroton.—Slices of meat larger than collops stewed 
in rich sauce, and dished up in a round. 

MOUILLER.—To add broth or water during cooking. 

Novg@at.—A kind of caramel made with almond 
sugar and lemon juice. 

NovuiLues.—Strips of paste made of eggs and flour. 

PanaDA.—A mixture of bread, milk, ete,, used in 
making forcemeats. 

PAPILLOTIERS.— Greased pieces of paper fastened over 
fish and cutlets. 

PATE.—A small pie. 

PAUPIETTES.—Slices of meat rolled. 

PiLau.—<A dish of meat or. poultry and rice. 

Pique.—Larded. 

PoOELEE.—Stock used instead of water for boiling. 

PoraGE.—Soup. 

PRINTANIERS.—Harly spring vegetables. 

PROFITEROLLES.—Light pastry with cream inside. 

PUREE.—Meat and vegetables reduced to a pulp, and 
then mixed with other liquids to make it the consist- 
ency of thick soup. 

QUENELLES.—Forcemeats of different kinds formed 
into balls and poached. 

Racout.—A rich sauce. 

RELEVE.—The remove dishes. 

REMOLADE.—Salad dressing. 

RIssoLE.—Minces of fish or meat inclosed in paste and 
formed into half-moon shapes. 

Rout.—A mixture of butter and flour used for thick- 
ening white soups and sauces. 

Sautm1.—A hash of game with rich sauce. 

Sauce PiquantT.—A sharp sauce, 

Saute pan.—A thin-bottomed pan for frying. 

SauTerR.—To dress in a saucepan with sauce, and 
coustantly moving it about. 

SERVIETTE, A LA.—Served up in a napkin, 

Sippers.—Small pieces of bread cut into different 
shapes, then fried and used for garnish. 

Sourrie.—A light pudding. 

S1ock.—The broth of which soups are made, 

Tamis.—A strainer, or fine sieve. 

TIMBALE, 

Tourtr.—A tart baked in a shallow dish. 

TRIFLE.—A sweet dish made of sponge cake, maca- 
roons, jams, wine and liqueurs. 

TROUSSER.—To truss. 


oo 


A SHADY SCHEME. 


THE HOT AIR CURE FOR CONSUMPTION A HUMBUG. 


In the AMERICAN ANaLyst for April 3d we exposed a 
pretended hot air cure fur consumption, with an instru- 
ment devised by a Dr. (?) Louis Weigert. We then gave 
good reasons for believing the whole scheme to be a 
money-making humbug, We give below the summary 
of an interesting paper read by Wales L. Cary, M. D., 
Physician of the Brooklyn Throat Hospital, before 
the Medical Society of the County of Kings, at its meet- 
ing in Brooklyn. A perusal of these conclusions to be 
drawn from the statements of the paper will convince 
any one that this so-called Dr. Louis Weigert method of 
hot air cure for consumption is a snare and delusion, 
which may be very dangerous. 

I, Comparative pathology and the natural history of 
pulmonary tuberculosis in man indicate that the most 
fayorable temperature for the intra-pulmonary develop- 
ment of its bacillus is much higher than 99.5 deg. F. 

II. Tubercular bacilli, in a favorable soil within an 
animal organism, are not attenuated nor their develop- 
ment arrested by temperatures which are inimical to 
them in artificial or non-vitalized culture-media, but 
even rendered more virulent and more rapidly repro- 
ductive, } 

III. Temperatures demanded for effective disinfection 


or discontinuous sterilization by dry heat are impracti- 
cable and injurious to the animal organism. 

IV. It would appear that Dr. Weigert is mistaken in 
supposing that the residual air is heated much above 
113 deg. F.; and that, in fact, there is but very slight, 
if any, elevation of the intra-pulmonary temperature. 
Recent advices from Germany inform us that accurate 
measurement of the actual elevation of the lung tem- 
perature is but 14-1 deg. F. 

V. If it were possible to produce and maintain, even 
for a short time, an intra-pulmonary temperature 
approaching }F13 deg., there would be produced, in- 
dependent of the effect upon the lung-tissue, grave de- 
generative changes in the blood and entire cellular 
elements of the body. 

VI. At temperatures far short of those claimed, there 
would be produced an auto-infection and accumulation 
of excrementitious products, by diminished respiratory 
capacity, directly deleterious to the organism at large, 
and indirectly embarrassing to those nutritive activities 
upon whose integrity all hope of permanent benefit to 
the consumptive must rest. ; 

VII. The factor productive of the benefit arising 
from the Weigert method is the dryness, rather than the 
heat, of the inspired air; and this desiccating action 
cannot be obtained except the temperature of the in- 
spired air be as low at the upper as in the deeper parts 
of the lung. Of further benefit are pulmonary gym- 
nastics, the psychological effect, and possibly in some 
cases a favorable action upon the bacteria in the larger 
bronchi. 


LIGHT PRODUCTION. 


A BROAD FIELD SUGGESTED TO THE SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERER. 


Within two years the wonderful experiments of 
Hertz have demonstrated beyond question that electro- 
magnetic waves travel through space from every source 
of alternating currents or potentials, and that the waves 
travel with the velocity of light. In this city there are 
I suppose, many alternating current systems. When 
we think of these in action, we are apt to think only 
of the activity in the conductors of the machines, the 
lines, the transformers, the lamps, and yet we know 
that in all the space around there is activity. Waves 
are chasing each other through this room, through 
our streets, our houses, our offices, They are every- 
where present. We are bathed in this agitated medium 
every moment, and yet we live, but are totally uncon- 
scious of the activity that surrounds us. No sense re- 
sponds to the wave motion that fills this space. And 
yet, when these waves become short enough and fre- 
quent enough, they do affect our sense of- vision, and a 
vast array of phenomena that otherwise would have had 
no existence for us are made known to us through this 
special sense. But the eye only responds to waves of 
zob00 tO grdyo Of an inch in length, while the length of 
the waves emitted by one of our alternating current sys- 
tems is 600 miles, The waves that effect the eye must 
occur at the inconceivable rate of at least 400 millions of 
millions per second, while less than 300 waves per 
second are emitted from our alternating systems, These 
waves come very far short of the number necessary to 
effect any of our senses; but we have been able to de- 
monstrate their existence; at least we have been able 
to show that something possessing all the characteris- 
tics of wave motion exists in the space around a source 
of alternating currents or potentials. It is something to 
know that waves of such enormously different lengths 
and frequencies exist in the medium that is agitated by 
waves of light. It is something to understand that our 
sources of alternating currents are centers of radiant en- 
ergy, differing from light only in wave length; and since 
we have begun to appreciate this fact, we have often 
asked ourselves the question: Can the rate of alterna- 
tion be increased until the whole apparatus should glow 
with light? Although the enormous rapidity required 


seems to render this direct solution impossible, it seems 
tome there must be a way to obtain the light we want 
without all this waste of energy. I cannot believe it 
will always be necessary to develop waves of all lengths 
from many miles down to a hundreth-thousandth of an 
inch, in order to obtain the narrow range of wave 
lengths by which we see. I do not know of any prac- 
tical way of obtaining the few wave lengths that con- 
stitute light without at the same time producing the 
others, but it is done. The glow worms do it, the fire- 
flies do it, the lantern beetles do it, and I believe the 
time is coming when man can doit. Instead of getting 
ten 16 candle lamps per horse power, we ought to get 
200. I don’t know how itis tobe done. I don’t expect 
we are going to make alternating machines to produce 
500 millions of millions of alternations per second. But 
possibly we may solve the problem indirectly by the use 
of some substance having a special rate of vibration, 
such as the gases. Possibly we may be able to excite 
electrically the fluorescent salts. Possibly we may be 
able to charge and discharge a condenser and take ad- 
vantage of the oscillatory discharge to set up vibrations 
of the frequency required. Possibly we may discover 
the secret of the glow worm and firefly and substitute 
electric for the insect energy. I know it will take sey- 
eral fireflies to equal a 16 candle lamp, but it will also 
take a good many fireflies to develop a horse power. But 
although I do not see at present any practical solution 
of the problem, I repeat, I believe the problem can and 
will be solved. We are not going on forever burning 
a coal mine whenever we want a little light. Neither 
are we going on forever converting the energy of coal 
into heat when it is mechanical or electrical energy we 
want. From the very nature of things, not more than 
one-fourth or one-third the heat so produced can be 
transformed into any other form of energy. The energy 
of fuel can he converted into mechanical energy without 
first becoming heat. It isso converted in every animal 
movement, the way exists; let us find it. Find this and 
the way to make light only when it is only light we 
want, and we shall have lengthened the life of our coal 
deposits five or ten times. The man who solves either 
one of these problems will be the greatest discoverer of 
this or any other age. If he gets a broad patent on it, 
he will have seventeen years of the grandest litigation 
the world ever saw.— W. A. Anthony. 
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ALL IN THE SAME Boat.—Hasband; These trousers 
that I want to wear on the fishing party have not a 
single suspender button on. 

Wife (sweetly): Then, John, if your party is drowned 
I shall be able to identify your body from the rest. 

Husband (savagely): No you won't either; the others 
are all married men like myself. 


Irs USEFULNESS Growine.—The Massachusetts So- 
ciety is to utilize the phonograph in preserving the lan- 
guage of the Passamaquoddy Indians. Anything to 
preserve Mr. Lo and his language and customs for the 
benefit of our children. While we in the East are pre- 
serving his language in a phonograph, the post-traders 
in the West are doing their best to preserve his body in 
alcohol. 


ENGLAND IN PERSIA.—According to private informa- 
tion from Persia, the competition of Russian traders with 
the English cau already be considered as completely 
unsuccess{nl. It is said that Russia must consider the 
Persian market as lost forever if she do not without delay 
begin the construction of a railway from Baku to the 
Persian frontier, and simultaneously obtain the consent 
of Persia to the construction of arailway from that point 
of the frontier to Teheran. . 


AUSTRALIAN Rassit Pest.—A good deal of interest is 
being centered in the colossal efforts made by the Vic- 
torian Government for the suppression of the rabbit pest 
in thatcolony. In upward of one hundred shires in the 
northern and western districts of the colony simul- 
taneous action is to be taken for the destruction of the 
rabbits, in accordance with the Rabbit Suppression Act, 
recently adopted by the Legislature. Poisoned grain is to 
be largely used, and it is estimated that fully 75 per 
cent, of the rabbits will be killed.— Pall Mall Gazette, 
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AMERICAN ANALYST. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE “AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
April. 


Meats.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, 
sausage, veal. 


GAME AND Pouttry.—Brant pigeon, chicken, duck, 
turkey, goose, snipe. 


Fisu.—Anchovy, bass, cod, snipe, eels, carp, catfish, 
flounder, halibut, herring, lobster, mackerel, mussels, 
oysters, perch, rock-fish, salmon, smelt, whitefish, 
trout, sturgeon. 


VEGETABLES.—Artichokes, beans, carrots, celery gar- 
lic, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, shallots, 
spinach, turnips, watercress, radish, rhubarb, sea kale. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


PotreD VEAL.—Mold into a loaf, three and a half 
pounds raw leg of veal chopped fine, one heaping 
tablespoonful salt, one tablespoonful black pepper, 
eight tablespoonfuls pounded butter crackers, three 
tablespoonfuls cream or milk, piece of butter the size 
of an egg, two eggs, one grated nutmeg. Put this in 
a buttered pan with a little water, sprinkle over it bit 
of butter and more powdered cracker; bake two hours: 
eat cold. 


CRACKERS.—Make a very stiff paste with one pound 
of flour, the yolk of an egg, some milk and a little 
salt; beat well and knead until quite smooth ; roll very 
thin, cut out and bake in a very slow oven till very 
crisp. 


Eae Breap.—Beat well two eggs and to them add 
one pint milk, sift in one heaping cupful white corn 
meal and one small eupful of flour, into which one 
heaping teaspoonful of baking powder has been mixed, 
add one teaspoonful salt, one heaping teaspoonful 
sugar, stir well, add another full pint of milk. Put one 
large tablespoonful of butter and one tablespoonful of 
lard into a baking pan; let this come to a boil on the 
fire, pour it into the batter, stir well, pour the batter 
back into the pan and bake for half an hour or so 

“until done. 


SCRAMBLED EGGS WITH BREAD.—Cut a slice or two 
of bread into dice and put them in a frying pan with 
some butter; when they are brown beat up a few eggs 
with a little salt and turn them into the pan and stir 
all up together. 


SroreD LossteR.—Boil two lobsters and extract the 
meat from the shells, put the shells into a pot, pour a 
pint and a half of water over them with a little mace, 
whole-pepper and salt, and let them boil for an hour; 
strain. Break the meat into pieces and over it pour 
some thin melted butter, add a teaspoonful of maderia 
and a squeeze of lemon juice; add this toe the gravy, 
heat thoroughly and serve. 


TOMATOES WITH MiLK Gravy.—Scald some fine to- 
matoes and remove the skins, put them in a dish and 
sprinkle over them some pepper, salt and bits of butter, 
let them cook on top of the stove for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, take them off and turn them, dredge with 
flour, add some more butter and milk enough to make 
a gravy also a slight pinch of soda, set them back on 
the stove and let scald for ten minutes. 


TEA CAKE.—One cupful of sugar, half a cupful of 
melted butter, one and a quarter cupfuls milk, two tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder, flour to make a stiff batter ; 
’ bake for twenty minutes in a hot oven. 


PEANUTS. 


THE OILY GUBER PATRIOTICALLY, POETIOALLY AND 
ECONOMICALLY CONSIDERED, 


Since the patriots who are endeavoring to establish a 
national flower have been unable to agree in their selec- 
tion, why not compromise the matter and select a nut 
for our national emblem, There could be no question 
as to the peanut having the precedence in the matter of 
choice. Certainly no other nut approaches its popular- 
ity, and there is no danger that it will be supplanted in 
the affections of Americans by any of the new-fangled 
nuts with high-sounding names that arrive from foreign 
shores. What the peanut lacks in historical associa- 
tions it can make up in intrinsic value. The youth of 
our great country cannot be fed on the sentiment that 
hangs around shamrocks, roses, lilies or pansy blossoms. 
They must have bone and muscle building and brain- 
making food to inspire their patriotism. These are a few 
of the many good qualities enclosed in the peanut shell. 
Who does not look back with pleasure on those haleyon 
days of boyhood when peanuts were associated with such 
happy events as circuses, county fairs and holidays? 
The boy who could not rake up enough money to buy a 
bag of peanuts after securing his admission was very 
poor indeed. It was the peanut that helped him to di- 
gest the show. It was the peanut he was munching 
while the band played “America” and “Star Spangled 
Banner,” and the peanut will be a conspicuous item 
with him when the band plays ‘‘ Hail Columbia” at the 
opening of the World’s Exposition at Chicago. 
peanut needs no introduction, but a few words in regard 
to its production and sale may enlighten some of those 
people who regard it as an item of minor importance in 
the commercial world. They do not know that the crop 
in the United States this year will be worth $3,000,000. 
Virginia alone will throw upon the market at least 
2,000,000 bushels; Tennessee, 200,000; North Carolina, 
100,000 ; South Carolina, 100,000, and Alabama as much 
as both the Carolinascombined. And yet the peanut in- 
dustry is in its youth, with great promise to become one 
of the greatest sources of revenue in the South. Within 
the last ten years the demand for peanuts has increased 
wonderfully, both in this country andin Europe. Like 
all other staples it occasionally gets into the hands of 
speculators, and the market is manipulated for all it is 
worth. Consumers, however, do not suffer to any great 
extent. The Italian on the corner probably reduces the 
size of his five cent bags or puts in a few more old 
nuts, but then five cents always buys a sufficient quan- 
tity fora man with an ordinary appetite. Since many 
prominent physicians haye recommended peanuts for 
dyspepsia there has been a decided improvement in the 
demand at the corner stands, The Dago now prides 
himself on having regular customers, among whom are 
solid merchants, lawyers and ministers, who a few years 
ago would have been ashamed to be seen cracking shells 
and munching kernels. Weare indebted to Africa for 
the peanut. They grow there in abundance, but we no 
longer have reason to import them, for the sons of Ham 
in the Seth are supplying the markets justnow. The 
farms are small but numerous, The nuts are planted in 
hills, about a foot apart, in rows, and are harvested by 
plowing and turning over with long handle forks. This 
shakes off the dirt, when the vines are gathered and 
shocked about a pole, where they are left to dry, the 
vines being so placed as to protect the nuts from the 
rain. The shocks, after they have been built up, are 
left standing for several weeks until the nuts are quite 
dried andcured. They are then stripped from the vines 
by hand, packed in bags and shipped to the commission 
merchant, who handles them for the farmer. The crops 
of the last few years have been purchased by a few of 
the large operators, who managed the market to suit 
themselves. The nuts that come from the farm must go 
through an interesting process before they are offered 
to consumers. They are first placed in immense cylin- 
ders, in which they are revolved until each nut is clean 


The 


and polished. After this process the nuts are fanned 
and dropped on a table with an endless belt, made of 
slats hinged together, which revolves very slowly. On x 
each side of the table isa row of girls whose duties are 
to gradethem. They keep both hands flying over the” 
passing belt, and present a lively and interesting sight — 
as they separate the good from the bad ones, and the 
choice from the indifferent. The inferior nuts are picked ~ 
over againand branded. It is much of the last grade 
that isfound for sale on the streets. The better grades — 
are usually purchased by grocers and confectioners after 
they have been carefully roasted. So the peanutis not 
a thing to be sneered at after all. It has a place in 
commerce, and deserves recognition.— Chicago Grocer. 


SOCIAL CO-OPERATION. 


THE MANY TRADES BENEFITED BY THE ERECTION OF A ~ 
BUILDING. 


Few people ever stop to think how many trades are 
benefited when one building is erected. Of course, the 
more expensive and important the structure, the more 
trades are embraced in the operation. Take, for in- 
stance, a first-class dwelling house of semi-fireproof 
construction, with all modern improvements, and let us 
consider how many different materials enter into it, thus 
calling upon the various ‘‘ building trades” for their re- 
spective contributions and services. Beginning with 
the materials used in the mere construction of the house, 
we have stone, brick, mortar, lumber, iron, nails, screws, 
building paper, mineral wool, etc., etc. Mach of these 
materials has required a longer or shorter, and, in many 
cases, a difficult and toilsome process, to prepare them 
for use. When the outer shell of the house is erected, 
then comes both the exterior and interior finish, The ex- 
terior finish requires paint or stains, as the case may be, | 
outside blinds, with their locks and hinges, outer doors 
with their knobs, escutcheons, locks and hinges, tin or gal- 
vanized iron gutters and spouts, shingles, tiles, slate or 
tin for the roof, ete. The interior finish calls for stain, 
paint or hardwood finish, according to the specifica- 
tions; fire-place furniture and tiles for the hearth, 
mantles, mirrors; glass for windows and doors, from 
plain American to French plate and stained glass, of 
the most approved manufacture; screens, gas piping, 
gas fixtures and furniture; bath-tubs, with the neces- 
sary pipes and fixtures of brass, copper or nickel; 
closets, with their appurtenances; stationary wash- 
stands in bath-room, with appropriate fixtures; station- 
ary wash-tubs, with appliances ; slop hoppers and sinks, 
with traps, pipes, etc. Furnaces and the necessary regis- 
ters, or radiators; doors, both single, dwarf, and sliding or 
double doors, with hinges, knobs, locks, and different 
kinds of fittings and furniture for pantries and store- 
rooms; wardrobe hooks for clothes closets, electric 
bells, speaking tubes, elevators; and for decoration, 
wall papers of all kinds, lincrusta, gold, copper and 
bronze paint; various kinds of plaster ornamentation, 
picture mouldings, etc.; infact, there are so many items 
which enter into the construction and completion of a 
modern house that it is almost impossible to remember 
them all at one time. Hach of the items mentioned has in 
nearly every case its special manufacturer, and of each 
branch not one only, but many manufacturers. It will 
readily be seen, then, that there are fewer kinds of 
business of more importance, or more wide-reaching in- 
fluence in the world, than that of architecture and build- 
ing. In its numerous ramifications thousands of men 
and many women and boys are employed annually, It 
takes an immense number of people to build and com- 
plete one house. The architect, builder and the various 
craftsmen employed in the actual work of building and 
finishing the structure are but a small minority of the 
people whose labor and skill have been exercised before 
the house could be erected and completed. When we add 
to this the furnishing of the house, vhich includes so 
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many more items and expenses than those already 
enumerated as belonging to its construction, we get 
some faint idea of the great variety of business repre” 
sented in the building and furnishing of one modern 
dwelling-house.—Architectural Era. 
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A GREAT CYCLOPEDIA. 


The last volume issued of Alden’s Manifold Cyclope- 
dia is fully up to the high standard of the preceding 
volumes, and readers will be pleased to learn of the 
rapid progress the work is now making; strong finan. 
cial allies have recently been secured in the publishing 
department, two large printing offices are now at work 
upon it, and the publication is to be hastened to com- 
pletion with all speed that abundant resource and energy 
can give it. People have wondered how a work of such 
superior merit and magnitude, and so handsomely and 
thoroughly well got up—a rival of the Britannica, John- 
son, Appleton, and the rest—could be published at all 
at prices so remarkably low, and searchers after knowl- 
edge, as well as the publishers, are to be congratulated 
upon the new promise of success, A 40-volume cyclo- 
pedia, including an unabridged dictionary of language, 
large type, several thousand illustrations—all for $30.00, 
and even that in such easy installmenis as one pleases 
to ask, almost, is a great thing for the public! 


BUSINESS HOTES, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


makes an invigorating drink with water and sugar only. 
Delicious. Dr. H. T. Turner, Kasson, Minn., says: ‘‘I 
haye found it very beneficial in nervous debility, from 
any cause, and for indigestion.”’ 
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THE MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO CO. 


describe their No. 9 Upright as follows: Fancy case, 
rosewood finish, triple reneered, sunken panels fancy 
frets, extra carved legs or trusses, swing panel music 
desk, full iron frames; three strings same as Grand, im- 
proved patent action. 74 octaves, 56 inches high, 60 
inches long. Cabinet Grand, price $1,000. Guaranteed 
‘for six years. In the finish they have allowed them- 
selves wide latitude in artistic designs for ornamenting 
this piano. The lock board, the panels, corners, frets 


“Purity—Strength—Perfection.” 


pf EVELANY 


SUPERIOR \ 


Baking 
Powder 


Absolutely the Best, 


All the ingredients used in making this powder 
are published on every label. The purity of the in- 
gredients and the scientific accuracy with which 
they are combined render Cleveland’s superior in 
strength and efficiency to any other baking pow- 
der manufactured. 

Food raised with this powder does not dry up, 
as when made with baking powder containing am- 
monia, but keeps moist and sweet, and is palatable 
and wholesome. Hot biscuit and griddle cakes made 
with it can be eaten by dyspeptics with impunity. 

It does not contain ammonia, alum, lime or 
other adulterant. These are facts, vouched for by 
Government and State Chemists, Boards of Health, 
and eminent scientists. 


CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER Co., 
81 and §8 Fulton St., New York. 
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and trusses, each in turn have especial attention. The 
effects are beautiful, and make this an elegant, rich, 
and costly piano. They will box and ship this piano on 
board cars or boat in New York, with elegant embroid- 
ered cover, handsome stool, and best instruction book» 
and send it for fifteen days’ trial in your own home be- 
fore you buy, for $400. The regular retail price is 
$1,000; discounts to dealers, 50 per cent., $500; dis- 
count for cash, 10° per cent., $100—$600. Their price 
to all, $400, 
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THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Photography is certainly a most interesting and de- 
lightful study, and the results obtained by means of the 
improved system of film photography are so beautiful, 
and the apparatus employed so simple, it is no wonder 
thousands of our most cultured people become enthusi- 
astic amateurs. The most ingenious, and it seems by 
far the most popular camera in use among experts and 
amateurs alike, is the Kodak, a little instrament meas- 
uring but 34x34x64 inches, and weighing only 32 
ounces. It is a complete photographic outfit, with lens, 
instantaneous shutter and material for making one 
hundred negatives, and so compact and neat in appear- 
ance that any lady can carry it without making herself 
in the least conspicuous, The Hastman Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., are the makers, to whose advertise- 
ment in another column we call attention. 
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COLGATE’S SHAVING SOAP, 


Colgate & Co. are publishing some unsolicited testi- 
monials to the excellence of their shaving sticks, which 
only corroborate the general opinion that this old firm 
makes everything they put their name on of the best 
materials and the best that can be made, They read: 
“Tt makes a dull razor sharp.” ‘Your sample gives 
entire satisfaction.” ‘Demulcent shaving soap is par 
excellence.” “I can cordially endorse all you say of 
your Demulcent shaving soap. Without exception it is 
the best shaving soap I ever used in more than thirty 
years’ experience with many kinds.” 


A HANDY ARTICLE. 


The Boston Tablet Company’s kitchen tablet is a neat 
and useful daily reminder of everything wanted in a 
household. See their advertisement in another column. 
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WINE Cars.—Wine is now transported in Europe in 
tank cars, like petroleum in the United States. One re- 
cently carried 11,000 litres from Italy to Berlin, and 
such transport is looked upon as successful, 


ILLUSTRATING ROYALTY.—There was considerable cu- 
riosity at the last drawing room held by the Queen at the 
appearance of an individual in a perfectly plain dress 
suit, who was personally conducted by a high official of 
the Queen’s household. He was supposed to be a mem- 
ber of the American embassy until he pulled out a pad 
and began to take sketches for an illustrated paper, 


Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. 


A most excellent and 
agreeable tonic and appe- 
tizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain 
and body, imparts renewed 
energy and vitality, and 
enlivens the functions. 


Dr. H. K. Clarke, Geneva, N. 
Y., says: 

“Tt has proved of great value 
for its tonic and revivifying in- 
fluence.”’ 

Dr. J. H. Stedman, West Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., says: 

‘** Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE, 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imi- 
tations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the 
PRINTED on the label, 
Never sold in bulk. 


word “Horsford’s” is 
All others are spurious, 


Insupicious SymMpatHy.—A physician, illustrating the 
evil custom of talking to an invalid about bis pains, says 
that once he requested a mother to mark a stroke upon 
a paper each time that she asked a sick daughter how 
she was. The next day, to her astonishment, she made 
109 strokes. A three months’ visit away from home 
was prescribed, 


New Kodak Cameras. 


Seven 


“Vou press the button, 


we do the rest. 


(OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF.) 


New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


fas” For sale by all Photos Stock Dealers, 


Send for Catalogue: 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y: 
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PHOTOGRAPHING CoLorRS.—An English photographer 
claims to have obtained a photograph in which the natu- 
ral colors were reproduced when the exposure was 
made, by accident, just at the moment when there came 
a blinding flash of lightning. He says that a friend of 
his once got a colored plate under similar circumstances, 
and believes that electricity has to do with photograph- 
ing colors. 


CorrEE ANTISEPTIO.—Dr, Luderitz has recently made 
a number of observations on the destructive power of 
coffee upon various microbes. He found that the 
organisms all died in a longer or shorter period—e. g., 
in one series of experiments anthrax bacilli were de- 
stroyed in three hours, anthrax spores in four weeks, 
cholera bacilli in four hours, and the streptococcus of 
erysipelas in one day. It was, however, remarkable 
that good coffee and bad coffee produced precisely simi- 
lar effects. He believes that, as previous observers have 
suggested, the antiseptic effect of coffee does not depend 
on the caffeiue it contains, but on the empyreumatic oils 
developed by roasting.— Lancet. 


Hor.— According to Tyndall, the heat which the earth 
receives from the sun in a year is sufficient to melt a 
layer of ice 100 feet thick covering the whole earth. 
But the total heat emittedby the sun is 2,300,000,000 times 
greater. This would melt ice surrounding the earth at 
the rate of 2,400 feet in depth in one hour, or boil in 
the same time 700,000,000,000 cubic miles of ice-cold 
water, or 800,000,000 while a person takes a single 
breath. This is as much heat as would be generated by 
the combustion per hour of a layer of coal 100 feet 
thick entirely surrounding the sun. 

Uran Gas.—‘' We have enough gas to burn up the 
world,” said Harvey Hardy, of the Midland Investment 
Company. ‘‘In drilling for water we struck it at from 
150 feet to 200 feet from the surface, and the wells 
roar like an engine blowing off steam. The driller, not 
knowing much about natural gas, struck a match, when 
it shot up 35 feet and made a flame as big as this build- 
ing, nearly scaring the life out of the poor fellow. An 
expert familiar with the gas fields of Pennsylvania on 
seeing it pronounced it the right thing, and to exist in 
sufficient abundance to pipe for fuel.’—Salt Lake City 
Herald. 


GRowinG Less.—The returns of the pensioned vet- 
eraus who fought under the great Napoleon, who now 
receive $50 a year, put their number at 112 instead of 
180, as in 1888, 


—_—_ — 


Luminous Fountains.—For several months past the 
Grand Hotel at Paris has transformed its fountain in the 
courtyard, where celebrities of all nations are wont to 
congregate, into a luminous fountain, flashing at night 
with all sorts of varied colors. A rich Parisian, 
M. Gastou Menier, has fitted up ove of these fountains on 
his dining table, the works of which are smothered in a 
huge bouquet, a tasteful and novel addition to the en- 


joyment of a dinner. 
C : 2 


Fine Table 
Qo 


Wines 


From our Celebra- 
ted Orleans 
Vineyard. 


S 


Prod ae of 


EGLIPSE 


S 
CHAMPACHE, 
530 Washington St 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


CENERAL ACENCIES: 

New York: PARK & TILFORD, 917 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA: F. P. DILLEY & CO., 25 North Tenth St. 
Cuicago: C. JEVNE & CO., 110 Madison St. 
St. Pau: C. JEVNE & CO., 114 E. Third St. 
CINCINNATI: THE JOSEPH R. PEEBLES’ SONS CO., 

73 West Fourth Street. 
Detroit: G. & R. McMILLAN & CO., 131 Woodward ave. 
Honouvuv, H.I.: HAMILTON JOHNSTON. 


Frencu Toys.—French toys have been rapidly mak 
ing their way in the world since 1867. In that year 
only £240,000 worth of them was s2nt abroad; while 
last year the total was £2,800,000. England, the best 
customer, takes a seventh of the whole, and then follow 
in order Spain, the Argentine Republic, Belgium, the 
United States, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Uruguay, 
New Granada, Turkey and Russia. 


GOLD MEDAL, DAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


if Is Absolutely Pure 
ss and itis Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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tiful Hands; 
Melvet, 
Roughness; and 


You Dirty Boy! 


““The Worst Complexion is improved Yet the 


daily use of Prars’ Soap.” 


It produces Soft, White and Beau- 
keeps the Skin Soft as 


and free from Redness and 


can be had of nearly 


all Druggists in the United States, 
BUT BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE, 
as there are worthless imitations. 
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AMERICAN WINE. 


Reviewing the statistics of native production and im- 
portation of wine, published in the AMERICAN ANALYST 
about two months ago, the San Franciseo Country Mer- 
chant expresses the hope that the projected tariff will 
exert a beneficial effect upon the California wine in- 
dustry. Our contemporary says: ‘ There is no question 
that Eastern consumers of wine annually pay a large 
sum of money for bogus French or German wines. To 
prove this, a reliable authority gives the following 
figures, which conclurively establish the claims so often 
made by California wine manufacturers that their pro- 
duct is being constantly sold under foreign brands; In 
1840, 4,748,362 gallons of wine were imported into 
America. In 1888 there were 4,654,545 gallons, Yet 
the population in 1888 was more than three times as 
great as it was in 1840. For five years previous to 
1874 the average number of gallons of wine imported 
annually was 9,700,000. That year, 1874, native 
American wine took a great jump upward. The amount 
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was nearly 11,000,000 gallons. Before that it had been 
no more than 3,000,000 gallons a year. The native 
wine product in 1888 was over 31,500,000 gallons. In 
this line the efforts of local wine producers to create a 
standard of purity for their product is deserving of at- 
tention. Government chemists and analysts have taken 
hold of the subject, and it is likely that the investiga- 
tions of the eminent professors connected with this 
department, in co-operation with those of agricultural 
colleges, will accomplish the desired purpose—a standard 
which will offset the bogus wine makers of Europe and 
the East. California is pre-eminently the wine-pro- 
ducing section of the country, and with the attention to 
this industry which its importance warrants, it is des- 
tined to become a source of great wealth to the State. 
The depression of the past year or so in the wine trade 
seems to have disappeared, and in its stead a much more 
healthy tone is noticeable, and confidence is on all sides 
expressed as to the future. 


——+44——— 


THE ONE INEVITABLE MiCROBE. 


A “French medical journal,” the name of which is 
unfortunately omitted, is quoted by the Sanitary Era as 
having announced that Dr. Malinconico, an Italian phy- 
sician, “ has made a greater discovery than the famous 
elixir of youth of Brown-Sequard. The journals an- 
nounce, very seriously, that Dr. Malinconico is about to 
discover the microbe of old age. This microbe is trans- 
mitted, according to the Italian savant, by inheritance, 
invades with age the entire human organism, ravages 
and destroys it, producing old age and finally death. 
Dr. Malinconico hopes that he will be able to discover 
the means to combat, and finally to destroy, this terrible 
microbe, which will prevent men growing old.” This 
microbe has characteristics peculiarly its own. They 
may be communicable, but they seem born in the 
system, and, while a person may escape all other kinds 
of germs, all become infected with the new one.. The 
doctor may be convinced that he has discovered the 
germ that brings on old age and decay, but we prefer to 
defer our opinion as to his power to neutralize its per- 
nicious action for, say a couple of centuries, by which 
time we shall have had a fair opportunity to give the 
“discovery” a reasonable practical test. 


PAINT ADULTERATIONS. 


The propriety of enacting stringent laws to compel 
manufacturers and dealers to label the goods they 
handle, so as to show the latter’s character and com- 
position, is rapidly gaining the acceptance of the whole 
honest-minded portion of the community. We learned 
recently that an agitation against the prevailing practice 
of paint and oil adulteration has led to a bill being 
framed to regulate such adulteration by making it a 
misdemeanor to falsely label any pigment or linseed oil. 
The principle upon which the bill is framed is simply 
that purchasers shall not be induced to purchase paints 


or linseed oil by deception. There is no attempt made 
to prevent, nor is it desired to prevent, the sale of cheap 
material to those who desire to use it. But if, for in- 
stance, a manufacturer marks a package “ chrome yel- 
low,” either with or without such adjectives as ‘‘ best,” 
“pure,” ‘‘superfine,” etc., such package must contain 
pure chrome yellow, or both the manufacturer and the 
seller be subject to heavy penalties, If, however, the 
package contains, say, only seventy-five per cent of pure 
color, and a statement to that effect is placed on the 
label, the sale of-such color will not be unlawful. The 
bill will be presented to Congress as soon as practicable, 
and it will be accompanied by the petition of master 
painters and other consumers of paint in favor of its 
becoming a law forthwith. 
A 
CONVERTED AT LAST. 


‘‘The immense annual increase in the shipments of 
Western dressed beef for consumption in the Eastern 
and Middle States indicates the increasing power of 
the ‘Big Four.’ In a few years the only live stock 
shipped east from Chicago will be for export.” 


The above paragraph is quoted from the Butchers’ Ad- 
vocate of April 2d. It does not, it is true, convey much 
information to the general public, for the steadily expand- 
ing business of the dressed beef industry has been re- 
peatedly deseribed and discussed by both the American 
and the European press. But our esteemed contem- 
porary has hitherto displayed such a degree of helpless 
and apparently hopeless ignorance on a subject that 
everybody else in the world has thoroughly understood 
as to excite suspicion occasionally respecting the dise 
interestedness of its expressions of opinion. It seems 
now, however, to have had its eyes opened, and we con- 
gratulate it for having even at this late day recognized 
the error of its former ways. For even if the apparent 
reform is attributable to the fund being exhausted, and 
the refusal of the local trade to renew the subsidy, it is 
none the less a reform, as it is likewise an unexpected 
gratification, to see our contemporary veering in the 
direction of truth and honest statement of fact. 

es 


VITICULTURE AND THE CENSUS. 


We observe that in the compilation of the eleventh 
census, the Government will pay great attention to the 
viticultural industry of the United States, and the re- 
ports when issued will contain much and varied infor- 
mation. The blank forms to be sent to the producers 
call for all kinds of information on vine growing and 
wine making in every section of the United States. The- 
statistics will include a directory of grape growers and 
wine makers; the capacity and output of wineries dur-. 
ing the present decade; and the various expenses 
thereof; the quantity of brandy distilled and Internal 
Revenue tax paid; market value of wine and grapes, 
total value of output, value of buildings and machinery ; 
profit on investment; also quantity and value of cham- 
pagne produced. In regard to vineyardists the reports 
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will contain the area, value and cost of products, labor 
and capital invested, and profit on investment. Special 
inquiries of a similar nature will likewise be made con- 
cerning the production of brandy, its cost and value, the 
exports of wine’ and brandy, types of wine produced 
and varieties of grapes grown; matters pertaining to 
soils, irrigation, meteorology, fertilizers, the effect of 
disease and insects on vines, the percentage of loss 
thereby, and divers other information of more or less 


importance. 
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A PREMATURE PUBLICATION. 
In our issue of April 17, we published in full the report 
on food adulterations of the New Jersey State Dairy 
Commission. The appearance of this report in the col- 
umns of the AMERICAN ANALYST was in advance of its 
regular official publication by the New Jersey authori- 
ties, owing to the fact that one of the persons employed 
to prepare it presented it in advance to Mr. F. B. Thur- 
ber for publication in his special weekly trade organ. 
Having thus reached the light the AMERICAN ANALYST, 
and we believe one other newspaper, availed itself of 
the opportunity to place it fairly before the attention of 
the public. We are led to make this explanation in or- 
der to avert any possible misconstruction as to the man- 
ner in which we secured the report in question in ad- 
vance of its proper official promulgation, its original 
premature appearance above mentioned having given ise 
to some harsh comment on the part of some of our con- 
temporaries. Thus the Merchants’ Review of this city 
in its issue of April ll says: ‘ Regarding the value of 
this report to the people of New Jersey, it is, perhaps, 
sufficient to say that one of the chemists engaged by 
the Commissioner to analyze suspected articles is a pro- 
tégé of amember of a wholesale grocery firm of this 
city and is employed by the firn as an analytical chem- 
ist. This firm is engaged in the manufacture and prep- 
aration as well as the sale of food products, and the fact 
that their hired chemist has been employed to analyze 
the goods of rival manufacturers and dealers is a suspi- 
cious circumstance. Such a proceeding may suit New 
Jersey citizens, but in this State it would result, we be- 
lieve, in an urgent demand for the removal of a State 
official who would lend himself to a scheme of this nature. 
Two of the members of this same firm, according to the 
sworn testimony of the editor of the local trade journal 
which received the advance report of the Commissioner, 
are the principal stockholders of said paper ; it is, there- 
fore, easily seen why it was favored at the expense of 
all its contemporaries.” 


TRICMPHS OF CHEMISTRY. 


A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE MANIFOLD USES OF COAL TAR: 


From coal tar enough money has been won during 
the past twenty years to pay our national debt thrice 
over. As to the number of coal tar derivatives with a 
market value, they count by the hundred, among them 
beiug some which have revolutionized whole branches 
of manufacture. For surgery the carbolates, such as 
carbolic acid, ete., are the leading tar products. Asa 
disinfectant and ‘‘decay killer” this chemieal has 
achieved wonders, and has also made possible’ hundreds 
of thousands of surgical operations and subsequent 
cures, This substance is gained by the distillation of 
coal tar, and forms, in a chemically pure state, a color- 
less, solid materi1l, which on exposure to the air at once 
dissolves and acquires a reddish or brownish hue in the 
operation. From carbolic acid again are derived several 
important dyestuffs, such as picrine, salicylates and resor- 
cine, the latter two of which are much used for the pur- 
pose of preserving human food, Picrine was formerly 
gained from the expensive indigo and from nitric acid, 
but now it is simply obtained by allowing this acid to 
react on carbolic acid, thus cheapening the process and 
product immensely, Picrine is one of the most power- 
fully active dyes in existence, especially when brought 


in contact with silk tissue. One part of this chemical 
is sufficient to dye 7,000 parts of silk. It acts similarly 
on wood fibre, but not at all on a vegetable tissue. 
Among the compounds recently evolved through chemi- 


cal combination out of picrine the French explosive,. 


melivite, of which so much was expected up to recently 
by French military authorities during the next war 
with Germany, may be cited. The German chemists 
have since discovered that melinite is nothing more or 
less than a mixture of collodion and picrisue, Then 
there is saccharine about which there is much yet to be 
learned, also ‘the aniline dye stuffs. Benzol, a fluid and 
easily evaporating product of the destillation of coal tar, 
is the basis for aniline, as it is the foundation for along 
string of compounds which, because of their penetrating 
and aromatic odors, may be classed with our most valued 
perfumes. Most of the contents of prettily labelled 
cut-glass bottles with high-flown French names to send 
them along, in reality comes from the chemical labora- 
tory, where coal tar was used as the main ingredient 
for what is finally turned out as jockey club or some- 
thing else. 
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KEELY REDIVIVUS. 


AN EXHIBITION OF THE VIBRATORY 


THETIC CHORDS. 


FORCE OF SYMPA- 


Prof. Joseph Leidy, of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, the President of Philadelphia’s famous Academy of 
Natural Sciences; Mr. James M. Willcox, author of 
‘‘ Experimental Philosophy;” a well-known woman of 
the world who has befriended Keely, and a representa- 
tive of The Wor/d sat in the workshop of Keely, the al- 
leged discoverer of a new force, and saw qneer things 
Siturday. He said he would try to show three exper- 
iments, from which he would ask Dr. Leidy to declare 
whether he Keely was a fraud or whether he 
had discovered a~ new and wonderful force. Mr. 
Willcox was present, it was stated, as a practical 
phyiscist whose writings and researches had led him to 
deny the possibility of any such discovery as Keely 
claimed to have made, The lady referred to, who isa 
very wealthy and benevolent woman, as well known in 
London as in the United States, said the experiments 
were made in what it was hoped would be the inter- 
ests of science, and not to boom any speculative com- 
pany’s shares; neither she nor Mr. Keely cared a fig 
for the price of any stock. She was Mrs. Clara Bloom- 
field-Moore. The room was the upper one in a two- 
story brick workshop in the northern part of the city of 
Philadelphia. It was about fourteen feet square, un- 
carpeted, Dr. Leidy, one of the most distinguished 
scientific men in the world and a member of nearly two 
score learned societies in this country and Kurope, sat 
about nine feet from the machine by which Mr, Keely, 
a big, tall, awkward-looking man, with dark hair and 
eyes and beard and clumsy-looking hands, took his 
stand.” Mr. Willcox aud the other two present sat 
nearer, There was a bright sunlight in the room and 
every part of it was distinctly visible to everybody. 
‘‘What is the name of that machine you are standing 
by ?” somebody asked Keely. ‘* It is,” he replied, “a 
sympathetic transmitter. It is a negative transmitter.” 
‘Is the force you use generated in it?” asked Dr. 
Leidy, “It is,” was the answer. The thing referred to 
was a cupboard about thirty inches high on which stood 
a cylinder of what 1 .oked like bronze fitted with a con- 
centric series of upright tubes one-half inch in diameter, 
also of the same metal, surrounded at its base with a 
series of graduated horizontal rods, solid and evidently 
of some resonantal metal, and capped by a bell-shaped 
metal cup, in which appeared to be several tuning forks 
about four inches long, set parallel to each other. The 
cupboard door was open. Tuside it appeared a curious- 
looking harp and a glass bell, to which Keely put his 
ear every now and then to see whether he had hit the 
proper ‘‘ sympathetic chord’”’—he said—on the reson- 
ant rods and on the harp-like instrument. ‘' Now he’s 


going to begin,” said somebody. Keely took a com- 
mon twine string out of his pocket, wound it around a 
little brass spindle in front of the cylinder on top of the 
cupboard, jerked the loose end as a boy would spina 
top, and set the spindle whirring very rapidly. He then 
attached a metallic wire, which he said was made of pla- 
tinum and silver, and which was about as big as a small 
knitting-needle to a small aperture in the cylinder, The 
wire fitted as if it belonged there. The wire was about 
three feet long. He attached the other end of the wire 
to what looked like a five-pound weight of copper on a 
table near by, and on this he puta little metal disc, in 
which he laid a magnetic needle, All this time the 
spindle he had spun with his twine string was revolv- 
ing at a prodigious speed. He sat down in a big chair 
by the cupboard and began striking the strings of the 
harp and tentatively secking with the other hand a re- 
sponsive chord among the resonant rods on top of the 
cupboard. When what he said was ‘‘B flat” was 
touched on both rod and harp string the magnetic nee- 
dle gave a shiver distinctly visible to everybody and be- 
gan slowly to revolve from left to right. In a half min- 
ute it was going so fast as to be almost invisible. Keely 
did not go nearer to it, but sat by the cupboard with his 
bands in his pockets. The spindle revolved all the 
while and the echoes of the note came from the cup- 
board. ‘The force, which is a vibratory one,’”’ said 
Keely, ‘‘has been transmitted along the wire to the me- 
tal disc on which the magnetic needle stands. The dise 
is solid, as you see, but the force is powerful enough, 
as now generated, to keep that needle revolving at the 
rate of 120 revolutions a second for fourteen weeks.” 
‘‘ Has your alleged force anything to do with magnet- 
ism?” asked some one. “As I understand it,” Mr. Will- 
cox remarked, “ you claim it to be an interruption of the 
magnetic currents of the earth?” Said Keely: ‘There 
is an unceasing, all pervading dual flow of this new 
force, negative and positive.’’ Mr. Willeox and Dr. Leidy - 
then examined the platinum wire, the metal dise on 
which the magnetic needle rested, the cupboard, the 
base of the cupboard and the table on which the disc 
and needle rested. When asked if there was, in his 
opinions any possibility that the foree which made the 
needle revolve was electricity, compressed air or steam, 
Dr. Leidy looked thoughtful and said he could not see 
the possibility of any of those forces producing the re-_ 
sult attained. ‘ What you have seen was shown you 
in order to illustrate the ease with which this foree can 
be made to do work,” said Keely. ‘Of course the work 
just done was trifling, but I hope now to show you what 
will look very different.” He pointed out then two glass 
jars, such as chemists use, on a table near by, The jars 
were of the same size, about forty inches high and ten 
inches in diameter. They were filled with what was said 
to be and certainly smelled and tasted like Schuylkill 
water. In the bottom of one jar lay a copper globe, cut 
in half toshow—Keely said—just what it was; and filled 
in each hollow half, with iron nails. In the other jar were 
three brass balls of different sizes. The copper globe 
and nails were weighed by Dr. Leidy, and found to kick 
the beam at five pounds and six ounces. The brass balls 
or eggs—they were egg-shaped—weighed less. Every- 
body sat down after the weighing and Keely fastened 
another ‘platinum silver wire” to the cylinder on the 
cupboard and, detaching the one already in use from the 
magnetic needle disc, was about to fasten the loose ends 
of each to the metal dises that covered the tops of the 
jars when some one asked if the wires were “hollow.” 
The suggestion was followed by a smile from Keely, who 
at once cut off the end of one of them and handed it 
around. ‘‘ Prof. Roland, of Baltimore, declared that this 
was a fraud because the wires were hollow,” said the 
woman of the world; ‘‘but Mr. Keely asked him how 
he could exp!ain what Keely did even on the hypothesis 
that the wires were hollow, and he didn’t answer. Then 
Kelly got mad and wouldn't let him cut a wire, as he 
wanted to do.” Dr. Leidy followed everything closely. 
““ What name do you say, Mr. Keely, you give that in- 
strument to which you attach your wires for these ex- 
periments?” ‘Sympathetic negative transmitter,” an- 


swered Keely, Then he fastened the loose ends of both 
wires into the metal caps of the cylinders. Again he 
spun the spindle on his cupboard with the twine string 
he had used before, Again with his gnarled fingers— 
the joints of the first two fingers of his right hand are 
as big as walnuts—he sounded the “ harp” in the cup- 
board and the resonant barson top of it. ‘‘ What are 
you doing now ?” asked Dr. Leidy. ‘Iam trying,” said 
Keely, ‘‘ to get the mass chord of that copper sphere 
full of nails. Every aggregation of molecules or of mat- 
ter, I claim, or, in other words, every mass of matter 
has a sympathetic chord, through the medium of 
which I can operate my vibratory force.” The chord 
was not found for some minutes, Again the spindle 
was spun by the help of the twine and its whizz was 
distinct in the silence of the room. The search for the 
mass-chord continued on the ‘‘harp” and the resonant 
rods. A deep clear note resounded from both at the 
same time and at the instant it broke on the ear the 
heavy copper globe quivered as it lay at the bottom of 
the water, rolled over and reluctlantly, as it were, 
abandoning the ties by which gravity held it to the 
bottom of the jar, floated, at first slowly and then more 
swiftly aud steadily to the top of the jar, against which 
it impinged with an audible concussion! ‘‘ Why there 
is the force of gravity as plainly overcome, and, indeed, 
annihilated, as it is possible for a human being to imagine,” 
exclaimed the woman of the world. Dr. Leidy was asked 
this question: ‘‘ Doctor, is it true that this unknown 
force, or what is here manifested as such, has actually 
before your eyes overcome the force of gravity, with 
which we are all familiar?” And the answer, slowly, 
deliberately, was: ‘I see no escape from that conclu- 
sion!’ Attention was then attracted to the little mag- 
netic needle which had been put in position on a por- 
tion of the cylinder on topof the cupboard. If was 
whirling so fast that only a fleeting shadow of its com- 
ing and going was perceptible. ‘ Measuring : he force,” 
said Keely, ‘‘by vibrations, 18,000 of them to a second, 
are necessary to raise that weight through the water. 
The current that raises the weight is, of course, a posi- 
tive current. You see the copper globe remains ‘sus- 
pended’ on the surface of the water. I turn on the neg- 
ative current ” (here he struck a low minor chord) “* and 
the globe trembles and begins to descend.” It was as 
he said. The minor chord brought the copper 
globe downward to the centre of the jar, where a quick 
return to the major held the globe hanging motionless, 
half-way between the bottom and the top. In a mo- 
ment more it began to ascend and the top of the jar was 
again reached. There it remained, ‘‘the quality of the 
vibrations,” Mr. Keely said, ‘‘ being unchanged.” Turning 
to the other jar, Mr. Keely tried again to strike the chord 
desired to carry his positive current of force to raise the 
three brass balls at the bottom of the water. ‘‘ There 
are three distinct masses to be operated on,” said he, 
‘and the mass-chords for them all are different each 
from the other.” Finally a note was struck which sent 
a sort of a shiver.through one of the balls, the smallest. 
It slowly mounted through the water. Remaining 
awhile at the top, the negative current, Mr. Keely said, 
was turned on and it descended. A different chord was 
struck and the same ball and one of the others together 
climbed up to the surface again. There they remained, 
while an effort was made to raise the biggest of the 
three. After some difficulty that one, too, was forced 
to the top. A change of action brought them all three 
as far down as the middle of the jar. There they were 
stopped. ‘‘ As I understand it,” said Mr. Wilcox, ‘‘ Mr. 
Keely claims his force to produce an interference with 
the magnetic currents of the earth. The earth is envel- 
oped in magnetic currents as an orange is with its rind.” 
Dr. Leidy was asked what he thought of this proposi- 
tion, He assented toit, ‘ This last,” said he, ‘‘is a 
wonderful experiment. It impresses me favorably.” 
The last experiment performed was what was announced 
as being the propagation and application of ‘ the force” 
‘through the atmosphere, from one room to another, 
Without other medium of-conyeyance than a silk cord. 
The door into the little back shop, whose existence until 
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then was unsuspected, was now opened, and a silk cord 
passed from the transmitter to a large bronze globe 
mounted on an axis horizontally. The other end of the 
cord was not fastened to the globe but to a slender bar 
of steel supported on uprights near it, A plate of glass 
an inch thick was put between the end of the resonant 
steel bar and the globe. A similar piece of glass was 
put between the wall and the other end of the bar. 
Glass was put under the uprights which supported the 
bar. Glass plates were also put under the uprights 
which supported the axis of the globe. Keely then took 
a harmonicon in his hands, and allowing the silk cord 
from the ‘‘ transmitter” to pass over the harmonicon in 
contact with it, began to sound notes on it. When 
“‘the sympathetic chord,” as he said was struck, ‘the 
vibratory force,” he declared was conveyed along the 
silk cord. The bronze globe, which was about 14 inches 
jn diameter, began to revolve upon its axis, The faster 
Keely played the faster the globe whirled. ‘Some 
day,” said Dr. Leidy, ‘‘I suppose a young lady will be 
able to play on tbe piano and set her father’s mill to 
grinding. I see no possible souree of deception. 
This demonstration is wonderful. There is no 
explanation of the effect thus produced, except by a 
vibratory force such as Keely assigns as the cause.” Dr. 
Leidy spoke with an air of conviction. ‘Would you 


care to be quoted to that effect?” he was asked. ‘I 
have no objection,” said he. He walked over and ex- 
amined the apparatus of the last demonstration. The 


cord was inspected and chopped into pieces, some of 
which were given to each of those present. The har- 
monicon was looked into. It had.a weather-beaten look. 
The top was removed by the aid of a monkey-wrench 
from one of the tall cylinders in the workshop proper, 
and the nails with which the copper globe had been 
floated up and down in the water were taken out and 
handed around. “J expect to solve the problem of 
aerial navigation, said Keely. ‘ For I canalready move a 
weight up and down in an atmosphere or even in vacuo.” 
Nobody offered any remark on this remarkable declara- 
tion. ‘What is the force with which I expect to do 
this? The same sympathetic attractive force which 
holds the planets together. The force is dual. The 
sympathetic negative dissociates molecules just as the 
sympathetic positive associates them. I believe elec- 
tricity to be a substance, not a force.” This man, who 
has broken the joints of his fingers, broken three of his 
ribs, paralyzed his left ‘side and temporarily lost the 
sight of one eye in his search for the ‘‘ principles of the 
new force,” said the experiments were over. As Dr, 
Leidy turned away he said with authority and with the 
full understanding that he was speaking for publication : 
‘““You may announce to the world on my authority that 
John EH. W. Keely has discovered a new and wonderful 
force.”—New York World, April 7. 
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AN EDUCATED SEAL, 


A FISH STORY IMPORTED DIRECT FROM FRANCE, 


The Republique Francaise gives a long account of the 
life and adventures of a singularly learned seal that has 
just made his debut in Paris at the Fernando Circus. 
The seal, it appears, came from Russia when he was 
quite young, having been sent to a fishmonger in Or- 
leaus. Instead of killing him and selling him in pieces 
to his customers the fisnmonger took compassion on the 
the queer little animal and made a household pet of 
him, At the end of six years Phopho, as the seal is 
called, grew to bea big, fat fellow. He always came when 
he was called, and cheerfully gave his paw, or rather 
his flipper, to everybody that he was introduced to. In 
addition to this evidence of good breeding, he displayed 
remarkable talents, and skillfully performed feats that 
would make an imperfectly educated terrier ashamed 
of himself. When the fishmonger decided to leave Or- 
leans for Paris he, of course, brought his pet along with 
him, placing him in a large water tank and sending him 
as freight with the inscription ‘‘live fish.” When he 


arrived in Paris he had to consider the difficulties of 
finding a lodging for himself and the strange member 
of his family. Seals have often been exhibited in large 
aquariums, but to get accommodations of that descrip- 
tion for Phopho was something altogether beyond the 
financial reach of the fishmonger. So he hired apart- 
ments in a hotel in Montmartre, including a room for 
Phopho, adjoining the one in which he lived with his 
wife. Phopho’s bed chamber is furnished with a water 
tank, and that is all, In this way the happy family are 
able to continue the pleasant mode of life which was 
commenced five or six years previous in Orleans. On 
fine days the seal tramps along at a lively flip-flap gait 
a portion of the distance between his boarding house 
and the Fernando Circus, where is exhibited. On wet 
days, strange enough, he insists on being taken in a ear- 
riage. He has. horror of rain. He is already quite a 
pet with the gamins of the neighborhood, who were at 
first greatly surprised to find that he preferred fish to 
candy. At the circus he rides a horse and a yeloci- 
pede, and also performs upon a trapeze made specially 
for himself. Montmartre is justly proud of this wonder- 
ful seal, and everybody wishes him a long life and pros- 


perity, 
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COMPARATIVE FigURES.—Sound travels about 1,093 
feet per second; a rifle ball flies 1,460 feet in the same 
time ; light moves 192,000 miles per second; while 
electricity makes 288,000 miles per second. 


A Nove Screw.—Screws of all kinds are still a 
theme for study, especially in the wood-working line. 
Some one has proposed to make them hollow and, after 
they have been driven into place, to expand them a 
trifle with a wire nail to get more of a bind in the wood, 


MoTtLeD Tin Cans.—The mottled appearance of the 
inside of tinned cans, used for preserving vegetables, is 
due, according to an investigation of Beckurts, to the 
formation of compounds with the tin, which in some 
instances are sulphur compounds, derived from the 
action of the sulphur contained in many vegetables, 


ETERNAL LITERATURE.—The most remarkable material 
for book-muaking is proposed by Professor Castagnetta 
and partially carried out by Professor Burkham, of 
Brunswick, His idea was to make a book indestructible 
by printing in gold or silver letters upon thin leaves of 
asbestos, the binding to be of a thicker sheet of asbestog. 
Neither time nor fire could have any effect upon a 
volume of this kind, and it might well merit the title of 
“the book of eternity.” 


AFRICAN RUBBER.—Mr, Henry M. Stanley, in an in- 
terview with a New York Herald correspondent, said 
that the Aruwimi forest, which belongs to the Congo 
Free State, was enormously richer in everything, espe- 
cially in rubber trees, than the Amazon forests. This 
section of Africa, he declared, would be the rubber 
reservoir of the world. This is certainly encouraging 
for American wire manufacturers who use rubber in their 
insulation. Such a statement from so reliable an au- 
thority ought to have a salutary effect on the market 
price of rubber. 


Wuat Execrric Lignts Cost.—The new bids of the 
electric lighting companies for lighting the city of New 
York are about 20 per cent. higher than last year. This 
is accounted for by the fact that subway service is very 
costly. The United States Company wants from 39 to 
42 cents a night for 314 lamps. The Brush Company 
bid the same for 337 lamps. The bid of the Mount 
Morris Company for 175 lamps ran from 39 to 42 cents; 
the Harlem Company, 185 lamps, 39 and 50 cents, ac- 
cording to location, and the East River Company, 226 
lamps, 4214 cents. 


National PUBLICATIONS.—The Congressional Print- 
ing Committee propose to print 10,000 copies of a com- 
pilation of the inaugural addresses of Presidents of the 
United States from George Washington to Benjamin 
Harrison, inclusive, for the first century of Presidential 
inaugurations, with authenticated incidents connected 
th: rewith, biographical sketches of the Presidents from 
official sources, fogether with steel-plate portraits of the 
Presidents and steel-plate illustrations of the Capitol 
and White House. Also, 10,000 additional copies of 
the volume known as “The Growth of Industrial Art, 
with some additions.” 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY SUPERSTITIONS. 


WITCH DOCTORS IN THE SOUTH, AND THEIR METHODS. 


A correspondent, writing from Goldsboro, N. C., under 
date of March 21st, says : 

In Wayne County, of which this town is the county 
seat, many of the inhabitants believe in witchcraft as 
firmly as they ever believed in the doctrine of State’s 
rights, and areas willing to sacrifice their lives on the 
altar of their superstition as on that of a mistaken 
patriotism. The Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama and other 
Southern States abound in so-called ‘‘ witch doctors,” 
who will cure your ills and kill the witch that is troub- 
ling you. Some of these doctors actually believe in the 
personal existence of witches and in their supernatural 
power, but many of them are frauds who make a living 
out of the credulity of their neighbors. The negro race 
is naturally superstitious, but the poor white “crackers” 
are also ignorant, and for believing in spooks, spirits, 
hobgoblins and other unnatural phenomena, they can 
give the negro cards, spades and aces and then beat 
him. The cracker is worse than the negro, because he 
fondly imagines that he is much shrewder, and so he 
does not use what brains he has, nor does he try to 
learn anything. He has thousands of signs, omens, 
cures and beliefs that are a continual source of annoy- 
ance to him and perpetually keep him a state of unrest 
and dread. The simplest incident is one of sinister and 
occult meaning to him, and he is ever in a tremor lest 
ill luck and misfortune overtake him, The evil in- 
fluences manifest themselves in various ways, and each 
one seems worse than the other. His gun occasionally 
hangs fire and refuses to “go off” properly, and at 
times is so badly deranged that it cannot be discharged 
at all. At other times his favorite coon dog is bewitched 
by some eyil-minded and envious person, and then the 
woe of the cracker is something painful to witness. If 
his gun were not bewitched why could he not killa 
squirrel with it? And why should his dog refuse to 
hunt coons when to hunt coons was his business? 
These are questions that he can answer only by assum- 
ing that a witch has been influencing him and his prop- 
erty. He employs a witch doctor, to whom he pours 
out his tale of woe, and yields up his hard-earned cash. 
The doctor cares little for the woe, but the cash is 
grateful and exhilarating. The doctor is sanguine, and 
declares that he has a method of killing that is strictly 
original, copyrighted and warranted to be effectual. In 
one case that I came across, the doctor learned that an 
old woman, living several miles away, was the sus- 
pected party, and he commenced a campaign against 
her. He told the victim to go to her house some night 
and stretch a white cotton string around the building 
and tie the ends together with a ‘‘ weaver’s knot.” 
Then he was to walk around the house soven times 
each way, recite a given sentence in front of each door 
while making mysterious marks on it, and the cure 
would be completed. The directions were followed, 
ard Iam happy to say. that they proved effectual, as 
the next hunt resulted in the death of three coons. 
Another time a small powder was given, which must be 
swallowed by the witch without hcr knowing it. The 
old lady was invited to dinner, the powder placed in her 
cup of coffee, and the cure was as complete as could be. 
But the common and old reliable method of killing a 
witch is as follows: The doctor must catch a glimpse 
of her and from memory draw her picture. This need 
not be a good likeness of the witch, but it must bear the 
same general form, and it is still better if some of the 
features are exaggerated, Then this picture must be 
hung up and shot with a silver bullet. If the bullet 
hits the picture, it kills the witch, and she can never 
trouble you again. The silver bullet is usually made by 
melting a silver coin. This whole cergmony, which is 
comically absurd, will be performed with an owl-like 
gravity and breathless interest that leaves no room for 
doubting that it is regarded as effectual and is a sorious 
and important matter, indeed. There are some advant- 
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ages in witchcraft, as the true believer in sorcery has a 
ready excuse to fall back on in an emergency. Should 
his corn refuse to grow, it is an easy matter to claim 
that it has been bewitched. This is a simple and satis- 
fying statement, and it is therefore common for the 
shiftless cracker to insist that it was witches and not 
weeds that rendered his garden unproductive. About 
fifteen miles north of here I ran across a young fellow 
who was a veritable mine of information in regard to 
witches and attendant subjects. He solemnly assured 
me that the carrying of an axe, hoe or spade through a 
residence would cause a death in the family within a 
year. Should the utensil, by carelessness or accident, 
be carried into the house, it must be taken out at once 
by the person who carried it in. He must go out at the 
same door through which he entered, taking as nearly 
the same steps as possible and holding the tool in the 
This precaution would, I presume, en- 
able the family to escape with a hard spell of sickness. 
On getting up one morning, there were several curls in 
his hair, making it look as if a rat had been making a 
nest in his tangled and matted locks. He gravely 
wagged his head and declared that a witch had been 
trying to give him a headache. All day he was in a 
deep study trying to make up his misty mind as to the 
identity of the witch. The next night, before going to 
bed, he turned around three times and then got into bed 
backward, thus befuddling the witch and warding off a 
second attack. He explained to me that at times he 
could discourage a weak-minded witch by turning in 
the road and walking backward for a short distance, or 
could fool one by affecting a limp that was deceptive. 
Some few days after this the young man, who seemed 
to be particularly unfortunate, put his waistcoat on 
wrong side in front, and wore it that way allday. An 
inquiry developed the fact that this was a precaution 
against rheumatism, and was a perfect safeguard. He 
actually regarded the killing of witches as the most im- 
portant business of his life. He was always in a state 
of alarm bordering on terror lest he should fail in his 
efforts and should ever after be under the sway of some 
awful witch. For generations the poor whites have be- 
lieved in witches, and the belief is deep-seated and un- 
conquerable. Murders have sometimes been committed 
because of this belief. Killing the invisible witch too 
frequently leads to the killing of the person believed to 
be guilty of witchcraft, and the murderer feels no com- 
punctions of conscience. 
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SUGAR. 


ITS HISTORY FROM EARLIEST RECORDS TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. 


Heredotus, one of the earliest writers of whose works 
there is any record, informs us that a tribe in Africa 
called the Zygantes had, ‘‘ besides honey of bees, a 
much greater quantity made by man.” It is also stated 
that Nearchus, the chief Admiral of Alexander the 
Great, ‘‘discovered concerning canes that they make 
honey without bees.” Very ancient races, therefore, 
were acquainted with the fact that certain canes yield 
sweet juices, and being ignorant of any methods of puri- 
fying these juices, their sugar could not be got to crys- 
tallize, and resembled honey in consistency as well as in 
taste. Megasthenes, however, writes much later con- 
cerning ‘‘ the India stone, sweeter than figs or honey,” 
so that by this time some rude method of crystallizing 
or solidifying the juice had been discovered. The early 
Jewish historians make no mention of sugar, the only 
sweet substance habitually used by the Hebrews being 
honey; but Isaiah speaks of ‘‘ sweet cane,” and there is 
a disputed allusion to it in the Song of Solomon. ‘Tt was 
not until about the commencement of the Christian era 


that sugar was spoken of by an appropriate name. “In 
India and Arabia Felix” writes Dioscorides, ‘a 
kind of concrete honey is called saccharon.” This term 


is evidently adapted from the Arabic assokar or shuker, 
which itself is derived from the Sanscrit sharkara. 


Speaking of names, it is rather odd that the Hebrew 

word for being intoxieated is shacar, a word which is 

evidently closely connected with the Arabic; it is in- 

teresting, too, when we remember the ready conversion 

of sweet liquids into alcohol. There seems to be little - 
doubt that the origin of the manufacture of sugar must - - 
be sought for in India and Arabia. Apart from the evi- 
dence of Dioscorides, we are always disposed to trust 
Pliny, to whom we are indebted for so much information: 
concerning the manners and customs of the ancients- 
In Holland’s translation, Book xii., chap. 8, we read, 
“As for sugar, there is of it in Arabia, but the best 
cometh out of India. A kind of honie it is, gathered 
and candied in certaine canes; white, this is, like gumme 
(Arabicke) and brittle betweene a man’s teeth. The 
graines hereof, when they are at the biggest, exceed 
not a filberd nutte, and serve for physicke.” Sugar, as 
known to the ancients, was doubtless far less palatable 
than itis now. In preparing it the canes and the roots 
were frequently boiled, so that certain bitter and aro- 
matic principles must needs have been extracted. The 
quality imparted to the sugar by this process might 
have determined its use for medicinal purposes. It is 
certain that sugar was only regarded as a sort of medi- 
cine for several centuries, and confirmation of this state- 
ment may be found in the fact that it is rarely men- 
tioned except by physicians and learned men, nor with: 
tolerable precision except by the former. The Greeks 
and Romans used sugar ag a medicament almost en - 
tirely, and it is occasionally alluded to by the physicians 
of the Augustan age. During the seventh century the 
empire of the Saracens was scarcely inferior to that of 
Rome in the times of her greatest prosperity, and, we 
may add, rapacity. They conquered Western Asia, 
overran Northern Africa, and carried their arms into the 
south of Europe. To these semi-barbarie Saracens 
Hurope was indebted for the manufacture of sugar—a 
commodity the consumption of which may now almost 
be taken as a measure of a nation’s civilization. There 
are many who attribute the introduction of sugar to the 
Crusaders. But sugar has undoubtedly been cultivated 
in Spain for nearly 1,000 years, and, it has been asked, 
since the Crusaders were collected from all parts of 
Europe, how is it that Spain was the only country 
favored with this valuable commodity? Of course the 
Crusaders did find sugar in Syria, and they may have 
assisted in making it better known on their return to 
Hurope. We read in the history of the second Crusade 
that Richard Coeur-de-Lion captured seyen camels laden 
with sugar, and that his knights found ‘sweet honied 
cannes called Zucra.” These they gathered and sucked, 
and were ‘‘much pleased with the sweete taste thereof, 
with which they could scarcely be satisied.” It was 
long before the mechanical arts were applied to the 
preparation of sugar, and longer still before any method 
of clarifying the juice of the cane was discovered. The 
use of alkalies is believed to be an invention of the 
Moors who settled in Spain. Sugar appears to have 
been very little known in England till the fourteenth 
century. In 1329 the Lord Chamberlain of Scotland 
speaks of loaves of sugar which were sold at 1 oz. of 
silver per lb., a price equivalent to about $4 of our 
money. The manufacture was not carried on in Great 
Britain at this time, but small supplies were imported 
from Venice, where sugar refining had already become 
an important industry. Although old Harrison, the 
chronicler, speaks of sugar and wine as being a common 
drink amongst the upper classes during the sixteenth 
century, it is probable that sugar did not become an ar- 
ticle of ordinary consumption until the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The sugar industry was started 
in Barbadoes by some English merchants in 1643. It is 
commonly supposed that the cane was introduced into 
the Western hemisphere by the Portuguese and other 
early European settlers, but it is decidedly stated by the 
first explorers in these regions that the aborigines of 
Virginia and other parts of America prepared sugar from 
the maple juice, and also from a native variety of sugar. 
cane. The Spaniards did, however, transplant the cane, 
which they cultivated in their own country, and to them 
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must certaiuly be ascribed the introduction of the sugar 
industry into Madeira and the Canaries. The history of 
sugar cultivation is one of successive migrations west- 
wards, due chiefly to the rapid exhaustion of the soil 
inseparable from the cultivation of the cane with slave 
labor, and to an ignorant carelessness in the treatment 
of the land. The opening up of new highways of com- 
merce, the facilities of communication and intercourse 
amongst nations, the more scientific methods of cultiva- 
tion and processes of manufacture, and the fresh sources 
from which sugar can now be derived, have all contri- 
buted to the phenomenal development of trade in and 
consumption of this commodity which has characterized 
the present century. In 1700 the amount of sugar con- 
sumed in Great Britain was 10,000 tons; in 1800 it had 
- risen to 150,000 tons; whilst in 1885 the amount of 
sugar consumed was 1,160,000 tons. Of course the 
population of the United Kingdom has more thaa 
doubled since the commencement of the century, but 
this of itself is insufficient to account for the extraordi- 
nary increase. It has been said that, sugar being an 
article of luxury rather than a necessary of life, the ex- 
tent of its consumption is affected by the condition of 
the people, as well as by the market value, and that any 
increase from the first of these causes is a satisfactory 
indication of prosperity. * That being granted, it is very 
comforting to note that whereas the average consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom was 16 lbs. per head in 
1844, it is now nearly 70 lbs. per head. The greatest 
consumers of sugar are the people of Gothic and Teu- 
tonic stock; the English and their offshoots above all 
others. The Australian colonists consume over 70 lbs. 
per head per annum, Nations differ widely in their or- 
dinary tastes and habits, and especially so in respect to 
foods; neither wheat, rice, meat, nor potatoes, can 
command unanimous favor, but sugar is so agreeable 
and nutritious that it is universally acceptable to both 
civilized and savage man. 
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HEALTHY HOMES. 
DESCRIPTION OF A SANITARY HOUSE AND ITS FURNISH- 
INGS. 


It will stand facing the sun, on a dry soil, in a wide, 
clean, amply sewered, substantially paved street, over a 
deep, thoroughly ventilated and lighted cellar. The floor 
of the cellar will be cemented, the walls and ceiling 
plastered and thickly whitewashed with lime every year, 
that the house may not act as a chimney, to draw up 
into its chambers micro-organisms from the earth. 
Doors and windows, some of which extend from floor to 
ceiling, will be as abundant as circumstances permit, and 
will be adjusted to secure as much as may be through 
currents of air. The outside walls, if of wood or brick, 
will be kept thickly painted, not to shut out penetrat- 
ing air, but for the sake of dryness. All inside walls 
will be plastered smooth, painted and however un- 
zesthetic, varnished. Mantels will be of marble, slate, 
iron, or if of wood, plain, and whether natural, painted 
or stained, will be varnished. Interior wood-work, in- 
cluding floors, will all show plain surfaces, and be like- 
wise treated. Moveable rugs, which can be shaken 
daily in the open air,—not at doors or out of windows, 
where dust is blown back into the rooms,—will cover 
the floors. White linen shades, which will soon show 
the necessity of washing, will protect the windows, All 
furniture will be plain, with cane seats, perhaps, but 
without upholstery. Mattresses will be covered with 
oiled silk; blankets, sheets and spreads, no comforts or 
quilts, will constitute the bedding. Of plumbing, there 
shall be as little as is necessary, and all there is shall be 
exposed as is the practice now. The inhabited rooms 
shall be heated only with open fires, the cellar and hall 
by radiated heat, or, better, by hot air furnace, which 
shall take its fresh air from above the top of the house, 
and not from the cellar itself or the surface of the earth, 
-where micro-organism most abound. There will be 
‘house cleaning” twice a year. Put into this house 


industrious, intelligent and informed men and women,— 
absolutely essential conditions,—and as much will be 
done as at present may be done to prevent the dissemi- 
nation from it of contagious disease, when an inmate 
brings it home from a septic house, hospital, s!eeping- 
car, school-room, theatre, church, ete.—Jndependent. 


THE AGE OF UNREST. 


FEVERISH LIFE OF THE AVERAGE NEW YORKER. 

A correspondent of the Boston Transcript says, re- 
specting the people of this metropolis: ‘‘New York 
seems possessed by a spirit of unrest. Not only every 
hour, but every minute of one’s time, is taken up. The 
fashionable world is just as busy as the world of busi- 
ness, aud, I declare, I think that it is the more exhaust- 
ing work of the two. But the trouble is, we want to 
combine the two, The girl who earns her bread by 
writing society notes strains every nerve to do as does 
the world that she reports. The broker’s clerk who has 
to be at his desk by nine in the morning dances until 
within a few hours of the time that he isdue there. The 
broker himself, too old to dance, spends his evenings in 
hotel corridors, where the money market is open till mid- 
night, and the “ticker” ticks till morning. Young 
women are not satisfied with one reception of an even- 
ing, but they.go to a dinner, a theatre, and wind up at 
a dance. One house in New York does not open its 
doors for dancing until all the others are closed. Many 
of the girls who dine and dance six nights out of the 
seven are interested in other things as well. They be- 
long to church organizations, they belong to reading 
clubs, they are taking a course of scientific lectures, 
they attend pianoforte recitals, and they have a round 
of calls to pay that alone should keep them busy. A 
man who does not pretend to go so very deeply into the 
social whirl said to me the other day, as’ he drew a 
memorandum from his pocket: ‘“‘ Here is a list of fifty- 
five calls that I have got to make before the end of the 
season. I am at my office until six, and am usually busy 
with my work in the evenings until the end of the week, 
so that it is continually on my mind to know how I am 
going to reduce this list. I like my friends, and if they 
invite me to dine, and there is no good reason why I 
should not, I accept, That means a dinner call, of 
course, and so it goes.” He is not like one young man 
whom I heard say: ‘‘ If I accept their dinner invitations 
I do enough. They must not expect me to call.” 
Strange to say, this Chesterfield is always in demand. 
He is a good diner-out,-because he appreciates a good 
dinner and he has a fund of just the sort of talk that 
makes him agreeable at table, so his hostesses pardon 
his rudeness and invite him again. But it is not every 
man who sets such a price upon his society or who is 
willing to have it known if he does. The wear and tear 
of business life in New York cannot be described, and I 
am not surprised that insomnia is the besetting ill of so 
many men. Their brains are so active that they cannot 
sleep. A friend of mine who works like a Turk, and 
who has one of those restless American brains, told me, 
not long ago, that he didn’t believe that he averaged 
four hours sleep a night. That he frequently got up 
and went to his library, and read through the small 
hours, hoping that would induce sleep, but it didn’t. He 
says that he expects nothing else but that his wife will 
shoot him for a burglar some night. I don’t see how 
people can sleep after they do ‘go to bed, even if they 
are sleepy—that is, if they have front rooms. Did you 
ever try to sleep in a front room in New York? If you 
haven’t, don’t, as it is not worth the trial. I sleep at 
the back of the house, which is pretty quiet, 1 admit; 
but every night my bed is shaken, and the globes rattle 
on the lamps, as a fire engine thunders through the 
street, My brother has a front-room, but he says that 
he is getting hardened to the noises—the fire engines 
pounding over the stones, thesharp rattling of the coupé 
wheels, the loud voices of belated politicians (there is a 
political club across the street), aud the slam-bang of 


the iron ash-cans on the paving stones, mingled with 
the soft Italian oaths of the ashmen. For six years, 
when I lived in another part of the town, the head of 
my bed was within seventy-five feet of the elevated rail- 
way track, and there was a station just outside of my 
window. Perhaps you think that it was less noisy to 
have a station there than for the trains to go crashing 
by, but you are mistakeu. The stopping and starting, 
the shrieking whistle and hissing steam, were nerve- 
tearing beyond description; but I lived through it, and 
more than that, I slept through it. I do not, however, 
believe that my sleep was very restful, and I do know 
that I came very near breaking down, and probably 
would have done so but for a timely trip to Hurope. 
Perhaps the elevated road was not wholly to blame, but 
after a hard-working, noisy, nerve-rending day it did 
not have the effect of lulling meto sleep. Fifth Avenue 
does not have the elevated road, but it has other noises 
almost as distracting, so that any one who has a bed- 
room on that fashionable thoroughfare must, necessarily, 
have a disturbed sleep. When I thiuk of my room on a 
much-traveled London street, and another on the Rue 
di Rivoli in Paris, where the carriages chased each other 
in rapid succession all night long, and where I never 
heard a sound but the muffled beating of the horses’ 
hoofs on the asphalt pavement, I couldn’t but wish that 
we imported something besides the fashions of those 
two cities. 


HYPOTHESIS AND PROOF. 


THE MANY PROBLEMS OF NATURE BASED ON ASSUMP- 


TIONS OF SCLENCE. 


It is not going too far to say that the modern sciences 
of chemistry and physics are based upon theories which 
have neyer been proved to be true, but are, possibly, or 
even probably, unprovable. The two fundamental con. 
ceptions regarding matter and energy—the atoms and 
the ether—are assumptions, pure and simple, and the ouly 
justification we have for assuming their existence is the 
very strong one that they perfectly explain all the ob- 
served phenomena, and, even further, that by reasoning 
from them asa basis, we can predict what phenomena 
will occur under previously untried conditions, and have 
our predictions fulfilled when the proposed conditions 
are obtained. Take, for a single instance, the theory 
of atoms. Itisa fact of common observation that all 
bodies, but especially gases, vary in volume or size un. 
der varying conditions of temperature and pressure. 
Now the human mind can form only two possible con- 
ceptions of matter—that it is perfectly continuous, or it 
is discontinuous. If a cubic inch of air, for instance, or 
the mercury in a thermometer, were perfectly continu. 
ous, or one solid lump of matter, 80 to speak, we cannot 
conceive of any way in which its volume could change ; 
but we know that it does change, and we are therefore 
driven almost inevitably to the belief that matter is 
made up of separate particles (or atoms) separated from 
each other .by empty spaces, like a swarm of gnats, to 
use a rough illustration. The atomic weights and other 
anatomical phenomena are hardly explainable upon any 
other theory than the mutual attractions of excessively 
minute but perfectly definite and unalterable masses of 
matter. But are the spaces between the atoms empty ? 
Here we meet with another difficulty, for we know that 
energy, in the forms of light, heat, electricity, etc., not 
only passes readily through matter, but also across the 
inter-stellar spaces, where, for various reasons, we 
cannot admit the presence of matter in the forms famili- 
arly known to us. We cannot conceive of energy or 
force traversing an absolute vacuum. The very exist- 
enee of energy seems to be conditioned by the presence 
of matter. We are, therefore, driven to another as- 
sumption—that of the ether, which is supposed to be an 
extremely subtle form of matter, as much lighter than 
common gases, as these exceed solids and liquids in 
tenuity, which not only fills the inter-stellar spaces of 
the entire universe, but the inter-atomic (or, more prop- 
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erly, the inter-molecular) spaces of all forms of matter 
itself. But, if the ether is matter—and if it is not it 
has no existence—then it must be constituted very 
differently from other forms of matter with which we 
are acquainted, and possess a combination of qualities— 
such as low density and high elasticity—which are not 
possessed by any other form of matter of which we 
have knowledge. We have no actual and definite knowl- 
edge as to how matter is constituted, how energy is 
transmitted, or what light, heat, electricity, chemical 
affinity, etc., really are, and we are hardly able to thor- 
oughly differentiate matter and energy themselves. Cer- 
tain scientists have considered them nearly identical, 
holding that atoms are but centres of attractive force, or 
of vortices in the ether, like the rings of smoke blown 
from the chimney of a locomotive. We think that 
scarcely a single scientist of repute would claim to ab- 
solutely believe in the existence of either atoms or the 
ether. They simply stand as expressions by which ob- 
served phenomena can be formulated, or, as illustrated 
by Professor Cooke, they are but the scaffolding of an 
uncompleted building, to be removed when our system 
of the philosophy of Nature is complete, but in the pres- 
ent condition of knowledge serving a useful if not indis- 
pensable purpose. The more we search into the mys- 
teries of Nature, the more incomprehensible we find 
them, and the more clearly we perceive the limitations 
of our present knowledge. It sometimes seems as if 
we must reason from a psychological standpoint, and 
refer natural phenomena to a subjective basis. But this 
is merely a fanciful speculation ; the course of knowledge 
is ever onward, and we have no occasion for discour- 
agement. We have but little doubt that in time many, 
if not all, of the problems of Nature will be solved, and 
shown to have a material and objective existence; and 
it is not impossible that we may obtain a comprehen- 
sion of the true nature of vital force, or life itself, which 
we cannot but consider as the key to all those other 
mysteries which now perplex that manifestation of our 
being which we call the mind, or soul.—Pop. Science 
News. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRAOTIOAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘' AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
April. 


MzAts.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, 
Sausage, veal. 


GAME AND PoULTRY.—Brant pigeon, chicken, duck, 
turkey, goose, snipe. 


Fiso.—Anchovy, bass, cod, snipe, eels, carp, catfish, 
flounder, halibut, herring, lobster, mackerel, mussels, 
oysters, perch, rock-fish, salmon, smelt, whitefish, 
trout, sturgeon. 


VEGETABLES.—Artichokes, beans, carrots, celery gar- 
lic, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, shallots, 
spinach, turnips, watercress, radish, rhubarb, sea kale. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


A LA Mopge VzEAL.—Take out the bone from a fillet 
of veal, and make a large quantity of stuffing of grated 
bread crumbs, a little finely minced suet, the grated rind 
of a lemon or orange, also the juice; some chopped 
stewed mushrooms, some grated yolk of hard boiled eggs 
and a little sweet marjoram. Fill the hole left by the 
bone with this stuffing and skewer it up. Draw strips 
of cold ham with a larding-needle all through the sur- 
face of the veal; or else press little bits of bacon into 
incisions made in the veal. Lay the veal thus prepared 
in a deep baking pan, putting some sweet lard around it 


and bake until thoroughly done. Remove the meat, 
skim the gravy and transfer it to a saucepan. Thicken 
with a little flour, add a glass of white wine or a little 
water, let it boil up and send to the table with the veal. 


PiquANTE SAUCE.—Put in a saucepan a bit of butter, 
two sliced onions, one carrot, one parsnip, two cloves, a 
little thyme, laurel, basil, two shallots, a clove of garlic, 
and some parsley; turn the whole over the fire until it 
be well colored; shake in some flour; moisten with 
some broth and a spoonful of vinegar. Let it boil over 
a slow fire; skim and strain through a sieve. Season 
with salt and pepper and serve with any fish or meat 
needing it, 


SWEETBREADS AND MUSHROOMS.—Parboil sweetbreads 
and cut them into pieces half an inch square; stew them 
until tender; slice half a can of mushrooms and stew 
them in their liquor for an hour; add them to the sweet- 
breads with a coffee cupful of cream, pepper, salt and a 
tablespoonful of butter. Serve. 


Snow Cake.—Beat two cupfuls of powdered sugar 
and half a cup of butter to a cream; add a cupful 
of sweet milk and the whipped whites of four eggs; 
flavor with almond. Sift a teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der into two and a half cups of flour and stir this into 
the cake and bake in a moderate oven three-quarters of 
an hour. 


Lemon Ricz PuppIna.—Boil one cupful of rice soft 
in water. Beat together the yolks of three eggs and 
half a cup of white sugar; mix with the rice, add one 
quart milk and the grated rind of a lemon and bake. 
When nearly done spread over the pudding the whites 
of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth with a cupful of 
sugar and the juice ofalemon. Set back in the oven 
and brown. Kat cold, 


E@q@uess Lemon Pis.—Four pounded crackers, two 
cupfuls of water, one and a half cups of sugar, juice 
and grated rind of two lemons, ; 
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WHAT THEY ATE. 


SOME OF THE GASTRONOMIC FANCIES OF ROYALTY AND 
GENIUS. = 


The meals of Charlemagne consisted never of more 
than four courses, and his favorite dishes were eggs and 
roast meat, particularly venison, which was served on 
long spits by his foresters. Luther preferred Torgau 
beer and hock to all other beverages. Asa young man, 
Melancthon was very fond of barley soup, and he would 
often exchange a diet of meat for a bowl of barley soup. 
Small fish, vegetables and all kinds of farinaceous food 
he liked; but large fish and meat he disliked, and he 
hated all public meals or drinking bouts. Torquato 
Tasso was very fond of preserved fruits and all kinds of 
fancy sweets. Henry IV. was often ill from eating too 
many oysters or melons. His favorite drink was vin 
d’Arbois. Peter the Great liked nothing better than 
Limburg cheese. Charles XII., King of Sweden, pre- 
ferred a piece of bread and butter to anything else. 
Voltaire, like Frederick the Great and Napoleon I., was 
very fond of coffee. His favorite food was oat-cakes, 
but he preferred oranges to any other kind of fruit. 
The Dutch lady scholar, A. M. Schurmann, ate spiders 
asa delicacy. Lessing preferred lentils, and Klopstock, 
who was areal gourmand, fed on salmon, mushrooms, 
pastry and smoked meat, . Of vegetables he liked peas 
best, and grapes as dessert, together with a bottle of 
good claret or hock. Kant retained till his old age a 
preference for pork, all kinds of pulse and stewed fruit. 
He devoted three hours a day to his dinner. Schiller 
was in his youthful days very fond of ham. An old 
note-book belonging to a Stuttgart restaurant contains 
some items about ‘‘ Meals for Dr. Schiller in 1782,” from 
which it appears that, besides a bottle of wine, ham was 
every day among the dishes on Schiller’s table. Mat- 
thisson confessed a preference for peas, beans and pork; 


Lord Byron for Chester cheese, with ale or porter; 
Pope was “greatly interested” in venison; Jonathan 
Swift in Turbot, and Sir Walter Scott in roast goose, — 
Pall Mall Gazette. . 


FASHION’S FOLLIES. 


A FEW FREAKISH FADS OF FASHIONABLE FANOY, 


One of the newest and most startling fads is the. 
monocle for women. I fancy very few will adopt this. 
fashion, as it smacks too much of the ultra sensational. 
Still, there are always a few audacious dames who will 
take up any fad provided it only has the charm of 
novelty. Such an oneI saw at Sherry’s the other day. 
She created a breeze as she came in. She was tall,. 
superbly modeled, and her black-cloth gown was ex- 
ceedingly smart. She carried one of those Tosca- 
handled umbrellas, wore long black gloves, a choking 
linen collar; and had a monocle stuck in her eye, and the- 
tout ensemble was decidedly and unmistakably Frenchy. 
She had some trouble manipulating her new toy, drop- 
ping it once or twice in the bouillon, but succeeded on. 
the whole very well, and managed to get stared at to her 
heart’s content. Another ultraism is the cut glass. 
dumb-bell which the girls who go in for athletics are: 
using now, This is the latest aristocratic London fad, 
and therefore ‘‘goes” without saying here. Every 
smart girl will have her crest or monogram emblazoned. 
upon the dumb-bells, Fancy the pretty effect when a 
long line of lovely athletes are turning and twisting. 
these shining, glittering bells. Still another fad is per- 
fumed ink. We have had our clothes, our stationery, 
our furniture perfumed, and now our ink must give 
forth fragrance and make our epistolary efforts smell all 
over like a waft from Araby the blest. Pencils of per- 
fumed crayon are sold now, with which you can wet and 
mark your bodices and avoid the use of sachet bags, or 
the practice of wetting any part of your costume with 
extracts. Do your old love letters vex or reproach you 
with their unwelcome sight? Do you long to be rid of 
them and yet dislike to destroy them? Very well. I 
will tell you what todo with them. Make them up into- 
a sofa pillow! Lose them in eider-down, and cover 
them with silk or satin, and when weary of everything 
drop your pretty head on them, and fall a-dreaming of 
all your triumphs past and gone, of Jack’s eyes, or 
Harry’s poetry or Tom’s vow of constancy, Pretty 
idea, isn’t it? and one which many bewitching coquettes. 
are carrying out these days. We have had watches set 
in bracelets, umbrella handles, and in pocketbooks, 
Now we are to wear them depending from a tiny chain 
hanging from a brooch. Fine gold chains fitting close 
about the wearer’s throat are the rage. Some are 
double and others of three strands, the third garnished 
with pendants. Buckles grow larger and more astonish- 
ing in design. Happy the women who ean contrive 
something unique for a belt, buckle or girdle. A little 
woman of inventive turns had two bracelets formed of 
oynx medallions set in copper, They were heir-looms, 
and hideously ugly for the wrist. She had them joined 
and carelessly looped from one side of her Zouave- 
jacket to the other, and they at once became a thing of 
beauty, théir variegated tones harmonizing admirably 
with her gown. For trimming light and fleecy ball 
dresses there is nothing newer or more unique than the- 
trellis work flower arrangements. The ‘trellis is made 
of India rubber stalks, and must be artfully and thor-. 
oughly concealed by flowers which can be trained in a 
pliable and graceful manner, such as apple blossoms,. 
violets, clematis and wild roses. Tight sleeves are en- 
tirely out. The leg o’ mutton, the bishop, and nameless. 
things in puffs, bunches and gathers have driven them 
away. Even the sleeves of re-vamped dresses must 
have a simulated puff on the shoulders to finish and 
freshen them a bit. Sleeves of evening gowns are 
simply epaulettes of gauze or tulle, in which nestle 
butterflies of gems or knots of ribbon. Huge sleeves 
of yelvet freshen a cloth costume more than any other 
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renovation. The favorite bonnet for evening is a 
crownless twist of pale blue, pink or yellow crape; gold 
embroidered, with an aigrette of gold and a few soft 
loops of the crepe in front. These are a trifle newer 
than the flower bonnets, and very effective if one has 
soft, fluffy hair. All the Felix bonnets are close-fitting 
tuscan braids, with a wreath of roses inside the brim, 
close to the face, tied with velvet ribbon. Just the sort 
of bonnet your mother wore when she was sixteen—a 
demure and coquettish affair. Lace is again used to 
droop over the brim, and is very effective asit softens a 
soft face and enhances the beauty of a young, fresh 
countenance. The latest fad for the hair is the bleached 
white lock just above the forehead. This started in 
Paris, and has been slowly advancing until it struck 
Broadway a few days since, and paralyzed all beholders. 
It is of course adopted by the women who have 
bleached, gilded, and reddened their locks. It is 
startling—almost fiendish in effect. Another innovation 
in the hair line is the jeweled clasp for fastening the 
tresses by a flat diamond, with the rim and handle of the 
clasp formed of tiny diamonds. Small looking-glasses 
are the newest ornaments for dinner-tables. They are 
mounted on gold and silver stands, engraved with crest 
or monogram, and placed before each guest. It is such 
a comfort to look over and see that your bang is all 
right, and note whether the powder is off your nose, 
One of the newest fads in the complexion line is to go 
to some specialist for massage of the face. If you are 
fortunate and possess a maid, you must take her with 
you, and have her acquire the art. Then, with an ex- 
tensive collection of creams, lotions, balms, etc., and the 
dainty pats, manipulations and pinchings your Dorcas 
gives you, you should be able to keep the wrinkles 
away, despite late hours and indigestible suppers. 
Don’t, I beg of you, allow you vowels to flatten or 
shorten, You know how we learned to write the Eng- 
lish hand, don’t you? Well, there are ‘social assist- 
ants” at the women’s exchanges who iake pupils and 
teach them to talk as broad English as the Duchess of 
Marlborough. The keynote is ‘‘far.” | Remember, 
Now, give ‘‘a” in the words cat, can’t, basket, glass, 
hand, have, land, stand, man, the sound of the vowel in 
‘“‘far,” and you have the London accent. Make rhe- 
torical sandwiches of ‘‘oh, deahr, no,” and ‘don’t you 
know,” and if you are clever, and affect severe styles; 
you can make the world believe you are “just over,’— 
ADELE CLAY in Chatter. 


«Purity—Strength—Perfection.” 


pjEVELAND 


9 
SUPERIOR \ 


Baking 
Powder 


Absolutely the Best. 


All the ingredients used in making this powder 
are published on every label. The purity of the in- 

edients and the scientific accuracy with which 
they are combined render Cleveland’s superior in 
strength dhd efficiency to any other baking pow- 
der manufactured. 

Food raised with this powder does not dry up, 
as when made with baking powder containing am- 
monia, but keeps moist and sweet, and is palatable 
and wholesome. Hot biscuit and griddle cakes made 
with it can be eaten by dyspeptics with impunity. 

It does not contain ammonia, alum, lime or 
other adulterant. These are facts, vouched for by 
Government and State Chemists, Boards of Health, 
and eminent scientists. 


CLEVELAND BakIne PowvzER Co., 
81 and §3 Fulton St., New York. 


“Tn the Wash” 


That’s where your delicate handkerchiefs come 
to be “more hole-y than righteous’—certainly $e 
not in the show-like service required of them # 
—more or less true of all things washed. % 


5 equally delicate handkerchiefs equal service for 
Give two ae. 

r with soap—usual way—the other with Pearl/ne with- 
W ash ONE wt rubbing, as directed on each package—wash the 


best at the end of the year. 


The old-fashioned way of rub, rub, rub,is slow es 
work, poor work, slow death to women—quick 
death to fine things, and renders coarse things 
Pearline does 
away with all this. Costs but five cents to try it; 
directions for easy washing on every package; 
easy for you, easy on things washed, ‘ 
make you try Pearlinc—you would thankus if we 
could. Millions are grateful foritshelp, Envi- 
ous soap makers try te imitate it—borrowed 


brains arecheap—and so are their productions, 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this is as 
good as” or ‘ 
never peddled, and if your groer sends you something in place of 


c= . . 
useless long before their time. 


Send it back 


Pearline, do the honest thing—sezd it back, 


oné you value most with Pearline—it will be far the 


We can't 


‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is 


174 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


DEEP-SEATED ASSOOIATION.—" That’s what beats me,” | 


soliloquized the small boy, as he gazed at his mother’s 
slipper.— San Francisco Call. 


ATTENTION, Youneé Men!—As we have before re- | 
marked, there is a large and increasing demand for good | 
electrical engineers. If a young man, about to enter col- | 


lege, is hesitating as to what course to pursue, our ad- 


vice is to study electrical engineering and, after gradua- 


tion, 1o enter some large electrical company’s shops, don 
blue jean overalls, and get about two year’s practical 
experience. Then we think he is perfectly sure of a 
good position, Over $80,000,000 new capital has been 
inyested in the electrical industry in this country dur- 
ing the past year, and in England, during one week, 21 
electrical companies were organized. This shows how 
rapidly the industry is growing. —Zilectrical Review. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Names of all Subscribers are registered as soon 
as received, and paper is always promptly forwarded, 


Postage.—The postage to all parts of the United States 
and Canada is paid by the publisher. 


Remittances of small sums may be made with compara- 
tive safety in ordinary letters. Sums of one dollar or more 
must be sent by registered letter or P. O. money order, other- 
wise we cannot be responsible for same. Silver must not be 
sent in a letter. 


Postage Stamps will be received for the fractional part 
of a dollar, and in any amount when it is impossible for patrons 
to procure bills, but you must send one or two cent stamps 
only, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS.— The AMERICAN ANALYST 
will be sent one year to any subscriber for ONE 
DOLLAR. New subscriptions can begin at any 
time. 


We Stop the Paper at the expiration of the time paid 
for unless a renewal of subscription is received, Those whose 
subscriptions have expired must not expect to continue to 
receive the paper unless they send the money to pay for it. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers wishing their addresses 
changed must invariably give their former as well as new 
address, : 


Missing Numbers.—It occasionally happens that num- 
bers of our paper sent to subscribers are lost or stolen in the 
mails. In case you do not receive any number when due, write 
us 8 postal card and we will cheerfully forward a duplicate of 
the missing number. 


Most Important of All.—In every letter that you write 
us, never fail to give your full address plainly written, name, 
post-office, county and State. 

Address all letters to 


THE ANALYST PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Park Place, New York, 


Pror. PHONOGRAPH.—Hdison’s phonograph has found 
| @ new application at the Milwaukee Collez-, where it 
| will be used as an assistant in teaching the French and 
other foreign languages. The phonograph, of course, 
never gets tired, and can be made to repeat the same 
sentence or the same word hundreds of times. In giv- 
ing a lesson the teacher reads it before the phonograph, 
at the same time addressing the pupils, and the lesson 
is reproduced whenever wanted. 


A BUSINESS BENEFIT. 


ADVANTAGES TO ADVERTISERS OFFERED 
BY THE AMERICAN ANALYST, 


It has not the limitations of a daily paper. No one 
reads yesterday’s paper. A monthly lives at least a 
month, while a weekly is fresh four times a month, 
and its audience is not limited by geographical lines, 
but the circulation is all over the United States and 
Canada. 

It contains matters of interest to everyone, especially 
| the ladies of the househoid, and is, therefore, sure of a 
careful perusal. Our audiences are intelligent and of 
the better classes, who have money to spend, and any. 
well worded advertisement in our columns, giving real 
information, will receive a careful perusal. 

Our rates are as low as our circulation afforda 
Large circulation and original matter cost money, and 
those advertisers who desire to realize these benefits, 
must expect to pay reasonably for them. a 

Advertisements in our columns are permanent. 
of our subscribers bind their numbers, 

Our advertisements are set up in an attractive form, 
sure to call the attention of the reader. 

Anything that our readers want, or for which a de- 
mand is to be created, not wholly of a local nature, will. 
pay to advertise with us. 

We take only advertisements from legitimate houses. 
of really meritorious goods, and give them all the edi-. 
torial assistance they deserve; consequently our readers: 
knowing this, have confidence in advertisements con~ 
tained in our columns. 

The fact that we have the best and largest houses in 
every branch of trade advertising with us, and that they 
always renew as their seasons arrive, proves beyond a 
doubt that they have found the AMERICAN ANALYST @ 
good advertising medium. Why should not you? 
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OLD-TIME DISADVANTAGES —Paterfamilias—My boy, 
George Washington, couldn’t tell a lie. The Boy—Naw, 
nor he couldn’t pitch a curve. 


A ReEcorD oF BLoop.—George: ‘ What a fine build- 
ing that is across the way.” 

Charles: ‘‘ Yes, yes; but the owner built it out of 
the blood, the aches and groans of his fellow men ; out 
of the grief of crying children and the woes of wailing 
women.” 

“ Ah! arum-seller, of course. Yes, yes 

“Oh, no; he’s a dentist.” Brewers’ Journal. 


yr 


WHAT WE ARE COMING TO.—Old Dr. Bilgus had been 
attendir g a patient without benefit to the latter, and it 
was decided to employ another physician. 

“‘ We'll have to call in another doctor,” the patient’s 
father said to Bilgus, “ James is getting no better, he's 
in a high fever y 

“ Why didn’t you tell me he had fever ?” broke in 
Bilgus. I’ve'got just as good fever medicine as any 
other doctor.” 


Curious Mentat Trait.—A correspondent of the 
German Anthropological Society tells of his meet- 
ing a farmer by the name of Loweadorf, who had a 
peculiar habit of writing ‘‘ Austug” for ‘ ‘August,” his 
Christian name. Some years later he was inspectiug a 
school, and heard a little girl read ‘‘leneb” for ‘‘ leben,” 
“naled” for ‘‘nadel,” and the like. Upon inquiring, he 
found that her name was Lowendorf, and that she was 
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a daughter of his former friend, the farmer, now dead. 
This defect was noticeable in the speech and writing of 
both father and daughter. It appeared in the father 
as the result of a fall that occurred some time before 
the birth of his daughter. 


Music In Gas.—A musical gas machine, called the 
pyrophone, has been brought out in England. Its com- 
pass is three octaves, and it has a keybord and is played 
in the same manner as an organ. It has 37 glass tubes, 
in which a like set of gas jets burn. These jets, placed 
in a circle, contract and expand. When the small burn- 
ers separate, the sound is produced; when they close 
together the sound ceases. The tone depends on the 
number of burners and the size of the tubes in which 
they burn, so that by a careful arrangement and selec- 
tiom all the notes of the musical scale may be produced 
in several octaves. Some of the glass tubes in which 
the jets burn are nearly 11 feet long. 


PARISIAN GOLD THIMBLES.—Thimbles as ordinarily 
made are of solid metal—iron, steel, silver or gold. The 
metal is pressed into dies of different sizes, and the 
thimbles are punched, polished and tempered afterward. 
A few are made of brass and washed with some white 
metal. In Paris they make gold thimbles for use and 
durability. A disk of sheet iron is punched into a hole 
which gives it ifs shape. Then the little hollows for 
the needle are made and the thimble is perfectly 
finished and finally converted into finely tempered steel 
by a peculiar process. It is then a fine steel thimble 
that will last a lifetime or longer. It is next limed and 
covered with gold leaf, so put on that it will last many 
years, and of course can be renewed when it wears off. 
It is said that such thimbles are made nowhere but in 
Paris. 


Srory with A Morau.—The Philadelphia Zimes 
says: “As asyrup maker was peacefully preparing for 
work among the maples, he became aware that Indians 
were stealing upon him and were already in possesion of 
his canoe. Whatever was to be done had to be done 
quickly, and frontier wit was equal to the emergency. 
Snatching up his deep kettle, he inverted it over his 
head and boldly waded into the river, The inverted 
kettle acted, of course, as a diving bell, and with his 
head in this air chamber he walked across the river, 
which in the middle was many feet over his head, to 
the utter amazement of the Indians.” The moral of 
this is that every bottler should have asyrup kettle 
handy, and if he sees “ Injuns” skulking around the 
factory he can just put on the kettle and walk across 


the river. But it wouldy’t work werth a cent trying to 
get away from a drummer that way. 


THE WORLD'S UNIVERSITIES.—Norway has 1 univer- 
sity, 46 professors and 880 students; France has | uni- 
versity, 180 professors and 9,300 students; Belgium has 
4 universities, 88 professors and 2,400 students; Holland 
has 4 universities, 80 professors and 1,600 students; 
Sweden has 2 universities, 173 professors and 1,010 
students; Russia has 8 universities, 582 professors and 
6,900 students; Portugal has 1 university, 40 professors 
and 1,300 students; Denmark has 1 university, 40 pro-— 
fessors and 1,400 students; Spain has 10 universities, 
380 professors and 16,200 students; Italy has 17 uni- 
versities, 600 professors and 11,140 students; Switzer- 
land has 38 universities, 90 professors and 2,000 
students; Germany has 21 universities, 1,020 professors 
and 25,000 students; Great Britain has 11 universities, 
334 professors and 13,400 students; Austria has 10 uni- 
versities, 1,810 professors and 13,600 students; the 
United States of America has 360 universities, 4,240 
professors and 69,400 students. 


InGenIouS WatcH DriaAu.—The changes which the 
flight of time brings upon humanity afford an inex- 
haustible subject for the lover of the curious in art and 
nature. Asa notable specimen of emblematic work of 
a very appropriate and felicitous kind, a watch dial now 
in course of construction at Waltham, Mass., is men- 
tioned as one of the most wonderful of the many 
wonderful pieces of mechanism which have been con- 
structed by the deft-fingered artists. It contains, in- 
stead of the usual numerals, twelve small, but distinct, 
silhouette figures, beginning with a woman with a very 
young child in her arms. At 1 o’clock the lady and her 
little baby are clearly depicted, the infant being in long 
clothes. At 2 o’clock the same figure appears, but the 
child is a little larger. At 3 o'clock mamma is still 
there, but the infant is in short clothes. At 4 o'clock 
the child again appears, and so on up to 8 o'clock when 
he goes to school for the first time. At 9 o’clock he 
may be seen again in college gown, which is being con- 
templated by his now elderly mother. At 10 o’clock 
the death bed scene is presented, where he parts with 
his beloved mother, At 11 o’clock he, too, is a middle- 


+ aged man, over whom the snows of many winters have 


passed. At 12 0’clock he makes his final appearance, _ 
an old and decrepid specimen of humanity, praying for ” 
the end. 
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FOOD AND COLOR. 


German scientists have recently been investigating, 
with interesting results, the changes to which animals 
are subject in their color through the action of special 
foods. The results thus far announced are most marked 
in the plumage of birds. Dr, Sauermann who subjected 
the action of cayenne pepper on canary birds to minute 
researches, demonstrated that feeding with the coloring 
matter of cayenne pepper, capsicine, alone fails to cause 
a change of color in the birds, but that the presence of 
trioleine together with the coloring matter has the 
desired effect. Further experiments in the same direc- 
tion were performed with young white Italian hens. By 
feeding them with cayenne pepper, in one of the hens 
yellow-red feathers appeared before the tenth day was 
over, After full growth the hen was red on the breast 
and on the upper part of the wings, yellow-red on the 
remainder of the body. A second has remained white 
with red breast, the others fail to show any modification 
in their coloration, except the feet becoming yellow-red, 
asin allof them. Old hens did not show any red color- 


ation, but the yolk of their eggs took a reddish color- 
ation, which may have its cause in the trioleine con- 
tained in the yolk. A highly interesting case of this 
kind was recently published in the Monthly Review of 
the German Society for the protection of birds. By 
mere accident, a pair of doves obtained some butter 
which they relished very much. Then, they were 
treated every day to a piece of butter of the size of a 
hazelnut, The remarkable result was that their plumage 
took a deep brown, lustrous coloration. As a counter- 
experiment, the doves were deprived of butter for some 
time, when the dark coloration gradually disappeared, 
A similar fact has been reported by the scientific traveler, 
Dr. Ehrenreich. He stated that certain Indian tribes 
were in possession of the art of changing red and green 
parrots into partly yellow ones by a certain peculiar 
food. The red color of bullfinches, which soon dis- 
appears, when the bird is kept in cages, it is stated may 
be restored by feeding the bird in spring with the young 
shoots of pine-trees. We are all familiar with the often 
repeated experiments on caterpillars by variation of 
plants on which they feed. The most remarkable of 
them is a species, which, after been fed with walnut 
leaves, for instance, produces butterflies of a completely 


dark color, 
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ADULTERATED BEER. 


As the readers of the AMERICAN ANALYST have 
already been informed, Senator Stewart, of Nevada, has 
introduced a bill to regulate the manufacture, sale and 
importation of lager beer. So far as this bill can reason- 
ably be expected to prevent the adulteration of lager 
beer it is to be commended ; but so far as it seeks to 
extend the vicious and unjust taxation scheme now in 
Operation on oleomargarine, it is to be condemned. 
Adulteration should be prevented, and laws can be 
framed to this effect without any taxation addenda. 
The bill in question declares that pure beer shall consist 
of hops, malt and water. There is plenty of beer made 
only of hops, malt and water which yet is unfit for 
human drink, because not having been properly fer- 
mented it contains too much yeast, and irritates the 
stomach, bowels and kidneys. We do not take any 
stock in sensational stories about the manufacture of 
beer, such as that the brewers use the poisonous fish- 
berry to increase the intoxicating qualities of their pro- 
duct. A brewer has his capital at stake and is gener- 
ally careful not to do anything that will ruin his trade. 
For much of the poor beer in market, the public is to 
blame. The popular demand is for a bright, clear beer, 
at the temperature of ice water, It is an impossibility 
to brew a good, wholesome and nourishing beer that will 
remain bright and clear at this temperature, Con- 
sequently, to satisfy the public demand, various tricks 
have to be resorted to, such as a decrease in the albu- 
minoids and extractive matter, and an increase in alco- 
hol, Another source of trouble is the demand on the 
brewer for a cheap beer, one which can be sold at seven 


cents for a nominal pint, or in reality three pints. Con- 
sequently, brewers who furnish such a beer cannot be 
expected to be able to supply a beer of such a quality 
that anyone would be willing to pay five cents a glass 
for it. Those brewers who try to make different quali- 
ties of beer to suit the pockets of their customers, gen- 
erally fail in making good beer, even where they claim 
to have the best quality. In such cases the drivers of 
the delivery wagons frequently make mistakes in giving 
poor beer to those who pay for the best, though we 
have neyer heard of any of the best having been deliv- 
ered by mistake to those who pay for the inferior 
article. It may also be said that the use of rice and 
corn as a substitute for malt is largely due to the erro- 
neous idea of consumers that a light colored beer is less 
intoxicating than one that is darker. More rigid laws 
against poor beer are needed, and, if properly enforced, 
can do much towards improving the wholesomeness of 
this popular beverage. Much could be done in this 
direction by better instruction of the consumer, and re- 


‘moving from the popular mind much that is erroneous, 
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MILK-POWDER. 


A factory has been established in Gossen, Switzer- 
land, for the preparation of a perfectly dry extract of 
milk in powder form. This powder is of a yellowish 
white color, and contains nothing but the dry extract of 
milk. Itis put upintincans. The Chemische Zeitung 
says the cans contain 125 grams (about 4 ounces) net of 
the powder, the contents being exactly equal to 1 litre 
(about 134 pints) of milk. G. Ambuehl gives the fol- 
lowing analysis : 


Powdered Powdered 

Whole Skimmed 
Milk. Milk. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
IW EULE TS setetetatctens: slisieua\'sia ene 3 92 4.17 
MITC R ea ater nie sda 26.04 1.65 
Alliora nts An fehesetern ste 24.38 35.56 
Malley SUg aT). f. sieve sa: cs 38.51 52.37 
DSaltsieey caves mua oe cote 7,24 7.61 

—————+4 


A VALUABLE RELIC. 


It is said that the original telegraph instrument used 
by Professor Morse, at Washington, to send the first 
message ever transmitted by his system, was not 
destroyed, as has been currently reported, but that 
it was in Morse’s possession a very short time before 
his death. A memento like this would be of incal- 
culable value, and its careful preservation should be a 
binding duty upon whomsoever might have it in posses- 
sion or know of its whereabouts. The Electrical Review 
makes the pertinent suggestion, with which we heartily 
coincide, that if it is still in existence it should be de- 
posited in the National Museum by the side of the com- 
panion instrument used by Mr. Vail, for which the 
owner is trying to get $10,000, or it should be sent to 
the museum of the New York Electric Club. 
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PREHISTORIC AMERICANS. 
A despatch from Parkersburg, W. Va., dated April 15, 
says that the site of a prehistoric village has just been 
discovered on the Ohio side of the river, about one and 
one-half miles north of that city. The town site com- 
prises an area of about four acres, and over the entire 
area the earth is generally slightly burned, having a 
reddish color, and is thickly intermixed with fragments 
of pottery, streaks of ashes, and fragments of bones of 
animals and human beings. In several places are to be 
seen the ruins of what seem to be ancient fire-places, 
containing charcoal, intermixed with charred nuts of 
various sorts. In and around these fire-places are found 
ornaments and implements, such as battle axes, belts, 
knives, drills, spear and arrow points, and ornaments 
made of bone and slate. The spear and arrow heads are 
of fine workmanship, and are all of very hard substances 
as agate, chalcedony, carnelian, quartz, jasper and 
slate. 
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ANCIENT WINE 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT THE WINES OF PRIMITIVE 
TIMES. 


It is impossible to trace the history of wine back to 
its origin; for that drink is almost coexistent with man’s 
knowledge of the vine. Men probably were not slow 
in discovering that the fruit of the vine constituted a 
pleasant and useful portion of their aliment, and the 
juice expressed from it a cooling and toothsome drink. 
From this stage it was but a single step to the adoption 
of vessels for preserving any superfluity. By being 
kept, a spontaneous fermentation ensued, which: im- 
parted to the liquor “a vinous quality” and a more ex- 
cellent flavor—a process which may be illustrated by 
the methods in use among primitive nations at this day, 
who, discovering by instinct or experience that the sap 
of the palm tree has a sweet taste, in the first place 
make incisions in the bark, and drink the liquid exuded . 
but soon finding that by being kept in vessels the liquid 
acquires different and more agreeable qualities, they 
keep it for long or short periods, according to their 
fancy. “It is impossible,’ says Mr. James Samuelson, 
in his “ History of Drink,” “ to retrace the history of any 
of the nations of antiquity to a period when strong 
drink was unknown;” and the full force of this conces- 
sion is only understood when we remember that Mr. 
Samuelson holds a brief for the teetotallers, and would 
fain, if he could, find such a golden age. In ancient 
Egypt, in China, India, Persia etc. we know indisput- 


‘from which they were removed.” 


ably, from literary and mural monuments, that wine was 
manufactured and highly appreciated; and the Old Tes- 
tament affords us sufficient evidence of its estimation 
among the Hebrews. Whence was the vine primarily 
derived? Where was its first home? That is a ques- 
tion impossible to answer at present, and one which has 
always caused dissension amongst botanists. It is not de- 
finitely settled, though it seems to be pretty generally ac- 
knowledged, that “it is indigenous throughout the 
whole of that vast tract which stretches southward from 
the woody mountains of Mazanderan on the Caspian to 
the shores of the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, 
and eastward through Khorassan and Cabul to the base 
of the Himalayas, the region to which history and phil- 
ology alike point as the cradle of the human race.” 
According to ‘‘the best and most ancient historians” (to 
use a phrase of Sir Edward Barry’s), who are unanimous 
on the point, the rules for the culture and preparation of 
grapes and wine were delivered down to the Asiatics 
and the Greeks, who were the chief peoples to improve 
them and carry them to greater, perhaps to the greatest, 
perfection by the Egyptians, who had in their turn 
probably acquired the art before the great emigration. 
Pliny and Columell set down the number of varieties of 
the vine known down to their respective days at about 
fifty, from which something above an equal number of 
wines was manufactured. But Virgil, who, besides be- 
ing a great poet, was a zealous agriculturist, says in the 
“ Georgics” that one might as easily attempt to enumer- 
ate the sands of the sea-shore as the different kinds of 
wines that were in use; and he was probably to a cer- 
tain extent right, for as some one else says: ‘‘ From the 
difference of the soil, climate and culture, and the in- 
numerable species of grapes, an almost infinite variety 
of wines was produced and the difficulty of 
ranging them in any regular order is increased by the 
transplanting of various vines, by which their natures 
and various qualities were either improved or degener- 
ated, as the soil was more or less favorable than that 
In Greece the vint- 
age was in September or October, according to the posi- 
tion of the vineyards. If they were situated in a warm, 
low land, the grapes were the sooner ripe; if on the 
hill-sides, the harvest would be about a month later, or 
towards the end of October; and as most of the vine- 
yards were on hilly situations, the harvest cannot be 
said to have been in full operation until this latter date. 
The process of manufacture was almost in every respect 
the same in Italy as in Greece, and what is said of the 
one will, with certain exceptions to be noted when they 
occur, apply equally to the other. After the grapes had 
been gathered, and the unripe or rotten bunches care- 
fully removed, they were carried to the treading-house 
and poured into a shallow vat, where they were imme- 
diately trodden by men, who moved in time or danced 
to music played on the scabellum by a person engaged 
for the purpose.. The treaders varied in number from 
two to eight or ten, or even more, and after they had 
done their work the grapes were subjected to the more 
powerful pressure of a thick, heavy beam of black 
maple, called the prelum, which was either screwed or 
lowered down upon them in order to obtain the last 
remnant of juice. This, when the vat was small, ran 
through the apertures into wide-mouthed jars, whence 
it was transferred into casks; but when the vineyard 
was extensive, and the vat correspondingly large, the 
must ran into another vat of equal size sunk below the 
level of the ground, all solid particles being arrested in 
flowing through the apertures by a colander attached 
thereto. The must—the sweet unfermented juice—was 
of several kinds, ‘“‘according to the manner in which 
each was originally obtained and subsequently treated.” 
That which flowed from the fortuituous pressure of the 
grapes upon one another in the baskets before the tread- 
ing was reserved for making a particular species of rich 
wine, to which the inhabitants of Mitylene gave the 
name prodromos or protropos, and which they kept 
preserved from contact with the air until the succeeding 
summer, when they exposed it during forty days to the 


strongest heat of the sun. Whenthe quantity of juice 
obtained by this casual contact was either too small or 
not sufficiently saccharine to enable it to keep without 
further preparation, the must that collected in the vat, 
before the grapes had been fully trodden, was put into 
an amphora, properly coated and secured with a well- 
pitched cork, and sunk into a pond or into the sea,where 
it remained a month, or until after the winter solstice. 
When it emerged it was commonly found to have lost all 
tendency to ferment, and was then something between a 
syrup and a wine, of delectable flavor but very strong. 
After the grapes had been fully trodden and pressed, the 
edges of the husks were cut, and by further pressure an 
inferior wine was obtained, which was called vinum tor- 
tivum or circumcisitum. The pressed skins were next 
thrown into casks, and being fermented with a quantity 
of water, furnished the thinnest. drink of all ; the Greeks 
gave it the names deutrios and thamna, and the Romans 
that of lara; and they both left it to their slaves. Some 
portion of the must was used immediately after it had 
been pressed, and was drunk fresh when clarified with 
vinegar. Two modes for preserving it have already been 
described; another was by boiling, by which process it 
became inspissated—grape-jelly is the term applied by 
Professor Ramsay to all such preparations; and we learn 
from Pliny and other writers that they were very exten- 
sively used for giving body to poor wines and making 
them keep. The residue of the must—all that not ap- 
plied for the purposes already mentioned—was conveyed 
from the lacus to the cella vinaria, a cool room with 
usually a worthy aspect, and three or four steps below 
the level of the treading place, where were ranged the 
dolia—long bell-mouthed vessels of earthenware, sunk 
one-half or two-thirds of their depth into the ground, 
according to the anticipated strength of the wine with 
which they were to be filled ; it was in these vessels that 
the fermentation took place, and extended over nine 
days ; and after this had subsided, and the must had be- 
come wine, the vessels were closely covered. Not, 
however, until certain ingredients had been added for 
the improvement of the liquor, such as salt water (in the 
proportion of one to fifty), powdered pitch or resin, the 
infused flowers of the vine, pine or eypress leaves, 
bruised myrtle berries, shavings of cedar-wood, bitter 
almonds, etc. At this time also, if at all, the inspissated 
must was added, and, when this was so, the common 
mode of procedure was to mix the latter with any or all 
of the aforementioned medicaments, boil the whole, and 
then add a small portion to a given quantity of new 
wine. Once in a month the coverings of the vessels 
were removed, in order to ventilate the contents and to 
remove any scum—particularly the flos vini—that might 
be thrown up. After being left in the vessels fora 
period usually extending over some months, the better 
kinds of wines were drawn off into amphore or jars, 
while the commoner sorts were drunk direct from the 
larger vessels. The amphore were carefully stoppered 
with cork or wooden plugs, and liberally besmeared with 
pitch, and were then removed to the store, a place where 
all the valuables, gold, wines and fragrant oils were 
kept, and one which found a place in all houses of im- 
portance, even so early as the Homeric age, since in the 
““ Odyssey” (II. 340) we are told that Telemachus, when 
about to set out on his voyage to Pylos, ‘‘stopped down 
into the vaulted treasure chamber of his father, a spa- 
cious room, where stood .. , casks of sweet 
wine and old, full of the unmixed drink divine, all orderly 
arranged by the wall.” This storeroom for wines was 
commonly at the top of the house, and not underground, 
as in this instance, in order that the rays of the sun 
might shine in all their power and bring the wine more 
speedily to perfection, and they even exposed it for 
lengthy periods in summer on the house-tops with the 
same view. Old wine was considered more grateful to 
the palate, though Greek wines, it would seem, did not 
require 80 many years to ripen as did theltalian. Inthe 
“Odyssey” we are told that Nestor drank wine ten years 
old, and Athenzus mentions some kept for sixteen 
years; but the connoisseurs of that country declared 
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that “all transmarine wines arrived at a moderate de- 
gree of maturity in six or seven.” Many of the Italian 
varieties, on the other hand, required to be kept for 
sometimes twenty-five, commonly twenty years, before 
they were drinkable; and-even the poor Sabinum 
growths required fifteen years, This being so, it be- 
came a matter of importance to hasten by a variety of 
means the natural process. Most of these devices 
have been described ; the application of the fumariwm, 
which had been borrowed from the Asiaties; the inser- 
tion of some of the numerous condiments already men- 
tioned, or the immersion of the vessels containing the 
must in a pond or in the sea, by which an artificial mel- 
lowness and a totally different fermentation were in- 
duced. Considering the number of ingredients that 
went into the various wines, it is not to be wondered at 
that a large quantity of dregs and sediment were con- 
tained in the liquor, and these it was necessary to 
separate before it was drunk, Several of the medica- 
ments already enumerated answered the two-fold pur- 
pose of perfuming and clarifying the wine; but the 
thing expressly adopted for fining was white of egg 
(pigeons’ eggs being preferred by the fastidious), or 
white of egg whipped with salt. We have already seen 
that varieties of sweet wines were manufactured by 
checking the fermentation; others, again, were made by 
partially drying the grapes, or by converting them com- 
pletely into raisins. The glukos oinos of the Geaponic 
writers, and the vinwm dulce of Columella, belong to the 
first class; the vinwm diachytum, the grapes of which 
were exposed to the sun for sevefi days upon hurdles, 
belongs to the second; and the passwm, or raisin wine, 
to the third. Professor Ramsay, in describing this last, 
says that the grapes were dried in the sun until they 
had lost half their weight, or they were plunged in boil- 
ing oil, which produced a similar effect, or the bunches, 
after they were ripe, were allowed to hang for some 
weeks upon the vine, the stalks being twisted or an in- 
cision made into the pith of the bearing shoot to put a 
stop to vegetation. Thestocks and stones were removed ; 
the raisins were steeped in good wine, or must, and then 
trodden or subjected to the press. The quantity of juice 
that flowed was measured, and an equal quantity of 
water added to the pulpy residuum, which was again 
pressed, and the product employed for an inferior pas- 
sum called secundarium. The grapes accounted most 
suitable for passwm were those which ripened early, 
especially the varieties Apiana (Greek Sticha), Scirpula 
and Psithia. The passum of Crete, according to Martial, 
was most prized, and next in point of excellence came 
those of Italy, Cilicia and Africa, ; 
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ORIENTAL MAGIC. 


VARIOUS PHASES OF NINETEENTH CENTURY 
OCCULTISM. 


The last issue of the Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay contains a curious paper by a Mr. 
Rehatsek on twenty of the branches of eastern magic, 
all of which are in vogue at the present time. The first 
of these is the ‘‘ Arcana of Letters and of Names,” by 
which letters and figures are combined into magic 
squares, incantations, etc, These derive their power 
from the “arbitrary use of them made by the spirits 
governing the natural world, insuch a way that the ninety- 
nine beautiful names of God and other divine words 
formed of letters containing the Arcana, which passes 
into material substances, intercede.” The magician, of 
course, is the sole interpreter of the uses and signifi- 
cances of combinations. Alchemy comes next, and is 
followed by astrology, the most popular of all the east- 
ern occult sciences, Itis practised on all occasions to dis- 
cover thefts, to foretell the result of a journey, the 
future of an infant, ete, Another popular practice is 
soothsaying from the sacred books, by opening one at 
random and placing the finger on a line. This is almost 
the only one of the sciences which cost nothing and 


which every one can practice. The selection of days is 
a subordinate branch of astrology, and is employed to 
ascertain what days are iucky or unlucky for the com- 
mencement of certain enterprises, the wearing of new 
clothes and the like. Divination and the interpretation 
of dreams are common everywhere. Summoning and 
subjugating demons is the most fearful of the magical 
sciences. There are two kinds, one dangerous and em- 
bracing unlawful magic, the other religious and consist- 
ing mainly in confining demons in flame, so that they 
are compelled to obey the commands of the magician. 
Geomancy is practiced by means of dots made with a 
pencil and arranged in complicated combinations so that 
they answer questions. The art of invisibility appears 
to be only known by name to Mr. Rehatsek, for he does 
not describe it. Jefr is a science which is known only 
to one family. It is defined as ‘the general science 
concerning the Tables of the Eternal Decree and of Pre- 
destination,” and enables adepts to know all that has 
happened, is happening, or will happen in the most re- 
mote future. Palmistry, phylacteries, physiognomies 
and prayers explain themselves. Phantasms is the 
name given to the art of producing images in the air by 
incantations, aided usually by drugs and fumigations ; 
while predicting from the past is exercised by studying 
the occult analogies between the past and future. Sor- 
cery is the term applied to all the phenomena produced 
by magicians and popularly attributed to supernatural 
powers, It is divided into lawful or divine and satanic 
or black magic, the latter owing its power to evil 
spirits. The last of the magical sciences is soothsaying 
from trembling, by which the future is known from the 
involuntary movements of the body, a particular star 
controling each particular part of the human frame, 


————— 


COMFORTABLE HOUSES. 


SOME OF THE REASONS WHY HOUSES ARE COLD AND DAMP, 

A large proportion of the colds and ailments of the 
respiratory organs suffered during this season of the year 
are attributable to the want of proper measures being 
taken by builders in laying foundations and in executing 
the basements of our houses. Hundreds of the houses 
let in the suburban districts of London are built upon 
clay and marshy ground, often of ‘made earth” and 
rubbish. The {present by-laws as to foundations and 
building sites have been in operation only a few years; 
but previous to that time houses were built upon decay- 
gin matter deposited by dust contractors, the founda- 
tions of walls were laid on the damp soil without con- 
crete or proper courses to prevent the rising of damp in 
them, and damp earth was allowed to extend above the 
basement floor level. By the legislation of recent years, 
these matters have been more looked after by the district 
surveyor. We may point now to a few of the causes 
which contribute to cold and uncomfortable houses. 
First and foremost is the imperfect arrest of dampness 
from the soil. The only way of securing a healthful 
house is to cut it off as much as possible from the soil 
on which it stands. Ideally, one may imagine a house 
standing on stilts or piers, having a free current of air 
below, and a stair up to the floor; but this would be un- 
attainable under existing arrangements, The next best 


thing is to obtain a well ventilated cellar, or, what is - 


almost as good, a sufficient air space between the 
ground and the floor, this space being well ventilated by 
bricks, and the ground covered with asphalt or concrete. 
Neither of these essentials is found. There is an air 
space below the floor ; but it is generally a rough and 
unleveled surface of rubbish, with the air bricks so 
scantily introduced, and they often clogged up by earth 
or dirt, that the air isin a state of stagnation, and the 
emanations from the soil are sucked up into the house by 
the warmth and fires. Another danger is added if a 
disused cesspool or a drain is beneath the house, and 
who knows how many of our houses are built over these 
receptacles of a past civilization? The many houses 
and tenements built almost level with the ground are 
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particularly open to suspicion. A fast decaying floor or 
a mildewed appearance of dampness, or a musty smell 
under oilcloth or linoleum in the hall or passage will re- 
veal the evil. On examination it is found, on taking the 
rotten boards up, that the joists are close to or rest on 
the ground, that the bond timber is rotten, or no damp 
proof course inserted. Hundreds of small houses are 
found yearly in this condition of incipient decay, which 
often begins under the passage floor, near the staircase 
or back door. The only remedy is to excavate the soil, 
underpin the walls, and lay a damp course over soil, 
replacing the timber on sleeper walls of proper con- 
struction. The want of ventilation is usually found to 
be tke cause. Houses having half basements or parlors 
below the ground floor are very common in ‘the metro- 
polis; but these as living rooms are highly objectionable, 
with the exception of those which have not been ex- 
cavated, and are built up from a lower natural level in 
the rear, in which case the lower story becomes the 
ground floor story of the house behind. Then it becomes 
necessary to form a good area or retaining wall in front 
to give light to the front room, or, if there is no front 
room, to well line the wall forming the back of the room 
in the rear with some bituminous compound. It is 
better, perhaps, to make it thick and hollow, ventilating 
the space. And speaking of half basements leads us to 
dwell on one or two points connected with dry areas. 
Walls built against earth ought to have an area formed 
along it of its whole height. On the return side of 
semi-detached houses the side wall must be built often 
without any area, and in this case the space next the 
wall for a foot or more should be filled in with broken 
stone, and a drain be placed at bottom just below the level 
of footing. An asphalt coat on the outer face of wall 
returning in the joint at the floor level should invariably 
be put. A more efficient protection would be an area 


covered over next the outer wall, called a ‘‘ French inter- 
cepting drain,” or a concealed area, Sometimes an im- 
pervious tile facing has been placed against the outer 
face of a wall so built; but of all these plans the open 
ventilated area is the best. We have here referred 
chiefly to foundation and basement measures; but the 
dry wall and the well protected roof are other necessaries 
of warm and healthful dwelling houses.—Building News. 


SILK. 


WHY ITS MANUFACTURE IS EXPENSIVE. 


To produce sufficient silk to make a dress requires 
more time and capital than most people would imagine, 
remarks a contemporary. If we take one and a quarter 
pounds as the weight of pure silk required, this would 
be equal to two pounds of raw silk. To produce two 
pounds of raw silk would require the entire silk obtained 
from 7,000 to 8,000 worms, allowing a percentage for 
death by disease and other casualties. It may be inter- 
esting to state that these young worms, when newly 
hatched, would scarcely weigh one quarter of an ounce, 
yet in the course of their life, which only lasts some 
thirty or thirty-five days, they will consume about 3,000 
or 4,000 pounds of leaves, and increase in weight about 
9,000 times. Consumers of silk will not wonder at its 
high value when they consider that, to raise two pounds 
of raw silk, so much time and money are required. Be- 
sides the original cost of the eggs or young worms, 
they require feeding at regular intervals daily with mul- 
berry leaves during their life. This is a large item of 
expense, if the cultivator does not grow and gather his 
own leaves, but is compelled to purchase them. 


————————— 


A MinerAL PAtace.—Oolorado is enthusiastic for the 
World's Fair, and promises to duplicate at Chicago the 
mineral palace now building at Pueblo. The mineral 
palace at Pueblo is to be a permanent building, and is 
constructed entirely of the products of the mines of the 
State. The palace is 242 feet long, 128 feet wide and 
70 feet high, and after it is completed there will be 
minerals enough left in Colorado to build who shall say 
how many thousands more, j 
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A NATIONAL GARDEN. 


A PROPOSED HORTICULTURAL AND ZOOLOGICAL PARK IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The Washington correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script, under date of April 4, discusses as follows a 
project that we do not believe the general public is yet 
acquainted with: 

One thousand acres or thereabouts will be the area of 
the proposed National Park at Washington. At all 
events, conspicuous members of Congress make confi- 
dent prediction to that effect. Legislators at the Capitol 
are beginning to realize that the 131 acres already ap- 
propriated for the purpose are not enough; they would 
give space for a big zoological garden and for very little 
else. But the chief playground of so rich and vasta 
country as the United States should be on a larger scale 
than this. If the bill creating the Columbus Memorial 
Park becomes a law, a considerable tract will be added 
along the banks of Rock Creek; but even this is not 
sufficient. And this fact is beginning to be so generally 
felt that the passage of a measure providing for the 
purchase of enough more land to make up something 
like one thousand acres in all may be safely expected to 
pass before the close of the next session. The National 
Park, from this enlarged point of view, is to be not only 
the greatest place in the worla of assemblage for beasts, 
fowls and fishes, but a paradise in the broadest attain- 
able sense, resembling as nearly as possible the Eden of 
Mesopotamia seven thousand years ago. It will be a 
miracle‘of landscape art, equipped with everything that 
contributes to the beautiful in Nature, and more particu- 
larly will it be a garden of plants. Part of the plan 
already entertained is to double the provision of money 
for the plant-propagating establishment here, in order 
that what is now a picturesque wilderness merely may 
be made to bloom and blossom like the rose. Now, 
this propagating concern is the largest and most com- 
plete in this country, and one of the finest in the world. 
The beauty of Washington as a city is largely made by 
it. Just at present it is engaged in producing vegatables 
of a flowering and otherwise ornamental description for 
the decoration of the Capitol, at the rate of 350,000 
plants a year. At this season, when things are begin. 
ning to grow, it ought to be of interest, not only to 
amateur horticulturists, but to every one, to know how 
such exquisite products of the soil are turned out on 
scientific principles. If you have any plants of your 
own under cultivation, you had better read this and 
learn how to make your horticultural industry a success. 
One important part of the business of the propagating 
establishment is to provide plants and flowers for the 
decoration of the White House, and for this purpose 
alone a great space is appropriated under glass—one 
huge greenhouse being given up exclusively to palms 
and other tropical and semi-tropical exotics. When the 
President gives a reception, or on other occasions of 
festivity, these things and all sorts of other beautiful 
vegetable products are loaded, in their pots, into great 
closed express-vans, of the kind used for moving furni- 
ture, and conveyed in this way to the Executive Man- 
sion. The east room is transformed into a scene from 
the tropics, the enormous height of the ceiling giving 
space for trees of considerable size, lesser ones and 
plants of smaller growth banking the walls, so that the 
whole great apartment is a mass of green, festoons of 
smilax lending delicacy to the effect. As for flowers, it 
is no unusual thing, when an exceptional jollification is 
at hand, for the head gardener to send up to the White 
House a cartload—think of it !—of rose buds. To pro- 
duce these loveliest of blooms at such a rate, not only 
are great rose-houses and gardens necessary, but also 
there is required a most elaborate system, a part of 
which consists in throwing half the stock of rosebushes 
away each spring, to make room for new ones. In no 
case is a rose-plant kept longer than two years after it is 
planted as a slip, for the reason that the bush always 
does its best bearing during the first twenty-four months 


of its existence, when it has its most active vigor. 
Then the most profitable thing is to chuck it away at 
the end of its blooming season, to make space for the 
bush that you have been raising meanwhile from the 
slip for that purpose. In this way you will get the 
greatest quantity of blooms for a given number of 
plants. The entire stock of rosebushes depended upon 
for a year’s supply of blossoms in the Washington 
gardens is at present arranged on a narrow shelf per- 
haps eighty feet long, filled with little thumb pots, each 
of which holds a small but promising slip. Next April 
those slips will be bushes three feet high, ready to take 
the place of the two-year-old stock, which will be 
turned out. Very few people are successful in growing 
roses, but that is merely because they don’t understand 
the simple principles involved. They want a soil that 
is half rich loam, a quarter sand, and a fourth part 
manure, Plenty of light is necessary for them and 
also plenty of water. But plenty of water does not 
mean a deluge. Amateurs in gardening usually kill 
their plants by over-watering; in fact, more plants are 
destroyed in that way than in all others put together. 
Watering twice a week ought to be enough for a plant 
in the house, instead of every day; but the pot that is 
properly watered can always be distinguished by a slight 
moisture on the outside—if it is dry, the plant needs a 
drink. The saucers beneath the pots must be emptied 
once in every twenty-four hours, else the earth will get 
sodden and sour. As for bugs, it must not be a ques- 
tion of getting them off the rosebushes; they must 
never be permitted to get on them. If they get a start, 
you may as well throw away the plant. You can easily 
prevent the bugs from coming by applying freely a 
mixture of strained tobacco solution and whale-oil soap 
diluted with boiling water. 
the oldest of all cultivated flowers. The method of 
manufacturing soil employed by gardeners is rather in- 
teresting. To begin with, the loam is obtained from 


‘sods cut just two inches deep on fertile land and then 


permitted to rot, the final result being a rich powdery 
substance agreeable to feel, pleasant to smell, and full of 
suggestions of the good things of which it contains the 
elements. But all plants, like some people, do not 
thrive on too rich food, and so a portion of sand is 
usually mixed with the loam. The latter is composed 
chiefly of vegetable matter, with a greater or less pro- 
portion of minerals. Very likely you are aware that 
soil was originally formed by the disintegration of rock. 


Serapings thus made produced certain low forms of 
vegetable growth, which by their decay added to this 
beginning of a soil, which was thus enabled to produce 
forms of vegetation a little higher. These in turn de- 
cayed, and thus the soil went on getting deeper and 
deeper until it could support trees. The function of this 
horticultural gardenis very different from that of the 
botanic garden here. In the latter is gathered an as- 
semblage of plants that is made as far as possible 
permanent, propagating being only carried on to the 
extent necessary for supplying losses. On the other 
hand, the horticultural garden pretty nearly renews its 
stock every year, all soft-wooded plants, such as gera- 
aiums, coleus and chrysanthemums, being propagated 
afresh in February for planting out in the parks in May. 
During the winter great quantities of plentifully-bloom- 
ing plants, like violets, begonias, pansies and bulbous 
blossomers, are grown for use in the early spring. 
Smilax is cultivated all the year round in a manner that 
is very beautiful to the eye.’ Hanging close under the 
roof of one of the greenhouses are wires stretching 
across horizontally and parallel, a great number of them, 
extending from one end of the building to the other. 
From these wires strings are stretched downward to 
troughs of earth below, by which means the smilax 
climbs up, thus throwing a succession of lovely green 
curtains across the house from the roof to the floor 
almost. Very many plants, such as verbenas, pansies 
and balsams, are grown from seed by preference. The 
way to get big pansies is to procure very young plants, 
keep them moist and near the light, sprinkle the foliage 
often, and use plenty of manure water that is not too 
strong. The finest pansy and fuchsia seeds fetch from 
$75 to $100 an ounce. Always remember to use tepid 
water on your plants, by the way. One great beauty of 
Washington is that every street in the town is an 
avenue of trees, and these are all propagated from seed 
in the gardens. The flowering shrubs, of which fifteen 
thousand are produced annually, grow from cuttings. 


| storms that night. 


The rose, by the way, is, 


TELEPATHY. 


SOME SINGULAR CASES OF DREAM VERIFICATION. 


A case of telepathy Was that of the son of Bishop 
Lee, of Canada. The bishop fell down a flight of stairs 
in his residence, receiving severe injuries, for which he 
was afterward treated at Hyde Park, near Chicago. At 
the instant of the accident his son was asleep in Den- 
ver. He sprang out of bed crying: ‘‘ Father is falling.’’ 
His wife told him he was dreaming, but he was so im- 
pressed that he telegraphed home and learned that his 
dream, or whatever it was, was a reality. A story with 
a little romance in it, is that of S. R. W., of Bridgeport, 
Conn., who was returning from England on an ocean 
steamer. One night he dreamed that his wife, who was 
then in Bridgeport, opened the door of his state-room, 
looked hesitatingly in and then came forward and kissed 
him. When he awoke in the morning the man who oc- 
cupied the upper berth in his state-room look-d down 
and said: ‘‘You are a pretty fellow to let a woman 
come in here in the night and kiss you.’ Pressed for 
an explanation, he described the scene which he had ex- 
perienced. Arrived at home, he was asked by his wife: 
“Did you receive a visit from me on sucha night? I 
made you one. I was worried because of the reported 
I dreamed I went out on the ocean 
and came upon a great black steamship. I went up the 
side and along the corridor and opened your door. I 
saw a strange man looking at me from an upper berth. 
I was afraid at first, but finally I stepped in and kissed 
you.” 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘“‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
May, 


MzAts.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, 
sausage, veal, 


GAME AND PouLTry.—Brant, pigeon, chicken, duck, 
turkey, goose, snipe. 


Fiso.—Anchovy, bass, catfish, cod, eels, clams, floun- 
der, halibut, herring, lobster, mackerel, mussels, perch, 
porgie, rock-fish, salmon, shad, shrimp, turtle, trout, 
sturgeon, whiting, weak-fish. 


VEGETABLES.—Artichokes, beans, carrots, garlic, let- 
tuce, onions, parsley, parsnip, potatoes, shallots, 
spinach, turnips, watercress, radish, rhubarb, sea kale. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 

Pan DODDLINGS.—Three cupfuls of Indian meal, three 
cupfuls of fine. rye meal, one egg, three tablespoonfuls 
of molasses, a little salt and allspice, enough milk to 
form a stiff batter. Drop with a spoon into boiling lard 
and fry to a good brown. 


Mutton Sour.—Cut four pounds of lean mutton into 
slices and fry them brown, and lay them in their own 
gravy in a stewpan. Cut into pieces six carrots, six 
turnips, three onions, two heads of celery with their 
green tops on, and put them with the meat, adding also 
two tablespoonfuls of whole black pepper; cover with 
water and let them boil until the meat is reduced to a 
pulp; then strain, or serve with the vegetables, season- 
ing to taste. 


SCALLOPED Ea@@s.—Mince fine some chopped ham and 
to it put some fine bread crumbs, pepper, salt, and 
melted butter; moisten this with milk to a soft paste, 
and half fill small patty pans with the mixture, On the 
top of each pan break an egg; dust with pepper and 
salt, and over all sprinkle finely powdered cracker. Set 
in the oven and bake until the eggs are done. 
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Roast Lopster.—Half boil a fresh lobster; take it 
from the kettle, dry with a cloth and rub it over with 
butter while hot; set it before a good fire, basting with 
butter, When it produces a fine froth, it is done. Serve 
with melted butter. 


STRAWBERRY CREAM.—Mix together one-half pint of 
thick cream, one-half pound of powdered sugar, and 
three gills of strawberry juice (either from the fresh 
fruit or preserves—but in the latter case use less sugar) 
and whip up. Serve with blanc mange or puddings. 


Cooxizs.—T wo cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of but- 
ter, four eggs, one and a half teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, flour to roll out thin and caraway seed or gin- 
ger to taste. 


Frostep Fauit.—Select fine fruit. Currants are 
very pretty frosted. Beat the whites of a couple of 
eges, dip the fruit in them, then in powdered sugar; 
lay them in a pan lined with white paper, and set in an 
oven nearly cool to dry. When the icing is firm, pile 
them on a dish and set in a cool place. 


ee Ge 


SNAILS. 


WHERE THE EDIBLE SPECIES IS COMING FROM. 


The other day I was talking to a French chef about 
eating. ‘Now, tell me, sir, do your guests often ask 
for snails?” “A Frenchman might, or a Russian, but I 
never was asked by an Englishman.” “ Where do edible 
snails come from?” Iasked. ‘ From the vine-growing 
district of which Rheims is the centre, feeding on the 
vines and having absorbed a certain vinous flavor, I 
suppose, which gives them a fatal relish to the epicure. 
They are placed shell and all in a frying-pan full of but- 
ter, the mouth of the shell is stuffed, with herbs, and 
the result is a delicious morsel which you extract with 
a two-pronged fork.” ‘‘A high-class periwinkle! Eh?” 
“Bxactly. These frogs, too, since we are on the byways 
of cooking, are sometimes required, never by English- 
men, I believe. The edible frog is large, of course ; 
only the legs are eaten, and served up with white sauce, 
you would not know them from chicken.”— Brit. Con- 


fectioner. 
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CULINARY HINTS. 


‘SOME COOKERY SUGGESTIONS FROM ENGLISH KITCHENS, 


Cardoons, a vegetable little known in England, are 
nevertheless excellent when cooked. They are stewed 
first in a white sauce forthree or four hours, and, after 
being strained, are warmed in brown sauce and served 
with croutons of bread and marrow. Aubergine.—This 
vegetable is more common in Covent Garden than form- 
erley. It should be stuffed with bread-crumbs, parsley, 
onions and oil, and is excellent eating. About an ounce 
of white sugar to two gallons of water is not without its 
advantage, particularly in winter, when vegetables have 
less saccharine matter. It renders them more digest- 
able and agreeable. Beets, cut bowl-shaped, instead of 
into plain slices, and filled with hard boiled white of 
eggs, and the space usually occupied by the yolk filled 
with shrimps, look very pretty, and are much used by 
professional salad makers in the States as a garnish for 
fish salads. There is nothing so stupid as the vulgar 
way of putting cabbage on in cold water and letting it 
boil ad infinitum, as the longer it boils the tougher it be- 
comes. Roe-deer venison is now in many instances 
almost thrown away as of no pecuniary value or culinary 
esteem. Yet there is no variety of animal food more 
nourishing or more readily assimilated. The best parts 
of this venison could easily be distributed to consumers 
by parcel post, and, like other venison, it keeps long. 
Radishes are generally eaten raw, but boiled radishes 
are not to be despised; boil them fifteen minutes, drain, 
and serve hot with melted butter or serve cold with 
sauce vinaigrette. Roasted mussels eaten with salt, 


pepper, lemon-juice, dandelions and crackers will be 
found very delicious. Preserved apricots or peaches 
make a nice easily prepared sweet; the liquor should be 
boiled with a little sugar and a wineglassful of sherry, or 
half the quantity of brandy, poured over the fruit when 
cold, and whipped cream piled on the top. The spatch- 
cock of quails or pigeons which some dragoman serve 
upon the Nile is understood to be a Greek dish. This 
spatch-cock is one of the most pleasing breakfast dishes 
extant, and happily we can give directions. Split the 
birds, and fry them brown. Put into a saucepan equal 
quantities of claret and water, a teaspoonful of Harvey’s 
sauce, a tomato, garlic, and a small bag of spices. Let 
it simmer ten minutes—drop in the bird, and stew 
slightly.—The Caterer. 
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INVENTORS’ DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


THE WISDOM OF PLACING AN INVENTION PROMPTLY IN 
THE MARKET, 


A few months ago, says the Engineer, an inventor of 
certain apparatus of a very simple character, which 
could have been readily duplicated in many different 
forms, was offered $6,000 for the right to a certain in- 
land town. He was a poor man and needed the money 
badly. The reader supposes, of course, that the inven- 
tor jumped at the chance and pocketed the money on 
the spot. Not he; he told the buyer that the patent 
was worth $100,000, and he was not going to sell one 
town in New York State for $6,000. The same inven- 
tor was offered a similar sum for another large town in 
the State, or $10,000 for only two cities in the country, 
but he refused to take it. We have these facts from 
the inventor himself, and they are correct. Before it 
was too late to negotiate, we berated the man soundly 
for his folly, but he was deaf to all argument. The 
sequel was that the inventor never sold a single right, 
and has his patent to this day. The fatuity of the in- 
ventors on this one point, the value of their patents, is 
wholly incomprehensible from a business point of view, 
Ifa farmer was offered $10,000 for ten bushels of /pota- 
toes, and refused it upon the ground that the bushels 
would produce tons of potatoes, he would be no more 
inconsistent than the inventor who refuses a good round 
gum of money for an unmarketed invention. Yet this 
is what they do every day in the year. There are men 
walking the streets in poverty who have devices of more 
or less value, which, in the hands of business men, 
would have commercial value, that they refuse to part 
with because they are not paid highly enough in their 
own estimation. Let inventors remember, for their own 
good, that an undeveloped, unmarketed invention is of 
no more value than the paper the patent is written on. 
It has possibilities, no doubt, but these last are intangi- 
ble, and before they can be converted into dollars and 
cents another head must be called in, and as his risks 
are greater than the inyentor’s, he must have an ade- 
quate reward. Every patent of any prospective value, 
even, has to be litigated sooner or later, and this costs 
money; its value is not established until the absolute 
priority of the patent is settled, If inventors would 
only bear these facts in mind, and sell their inventions 
ag soon as possible, there would be fewer disappointed 


patentees. a 
KBROSENE.—Kerosene as a therapeutic agent is highly 
spoken of by Dr. H. A. Gross in the Medical World. It 
cures almost all pains, from toothache to gout and rheu- 
matism. It is deodorized in this manner: Take of coal 
oil, 1 pint; nitric acid, 1 ounce. Mix. Let it stand for 
a week and pour off the supernatant oil. It does not in 
the least smell like coal oil. 


Lack OF SYMMETRY IN THE HyEs.—When the average 
man or woman comes to be fitted with the first pair of 
glasses, some curious discoveries are made. Seven out 
of ten have stronger sight in one eye than the other. 
In two cases out of five, one eye is out of line. Nearly 
one-half the people are color blind to some extent, and 
only one pair of eyes outof every fifteen are all right in 
all respects. 


THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


In the human body a hydraulic system for the distri- 
bution of nutritive material is introduced. A fluid is 
distributed in a ceaseless flow all over the body by a 
mechanical arrangement consisting of a pump with 
branching tubes, worked on mechanical principles, and 
capable of being imitated artificially, save that the power 
which drives the machine is the energy set free by’ 
living muscle. As this circulating fluid, or blood, 
rushes past the endoderm cells, which have gorged’ 
themselves from the rich contents of the alimentary 
canal, it receives from them some of the material which 
they have absorbed and elaborated, and carries this 
nutritive supply to muscles, nerves and all parts of the 
body. Similarly it carries away from muscles, nerves 
and other tissues the waste products of their activity, 
those broken fragments of simpler stuffs into which the 
complex protoplasm, wherever it exists, is forever 
splitting up, and bears them back to differentiated endo- 
derm and other cells, whose work has become, so to 
speak, inverted, since their activity is directed to cast- 
ing things out of the body, instead of receiving things 
into the body; and, lastly, by a special arrangement, by 
a peculiar property of those red corpuscles which make 
blood red, this circulating material at one and the same 
time carries to each corner of the body, not only the 
nutritive material required for building up protoplasm, 
but also the oxygen by which the constructed proto- 
plasm may suffer oxidation, and in being oxidized set 
free that energy the manifestation of which is the token 
of life. Blood is, in fact, the medium on which all the 
various parts of the body live. Just as an amceba finds 
in the water which is its home both the food with which 
it builds itself up and the oxygen with which it breaks 
itself down, and returns to the water the waste pro- 
ducts of its continued disintegration, so each islet of the 
living substances of the higher animal, be it muscle, or 
nerve, or gland, draws its food and its oxygen from the 
red blood-stream sweeping past it, finding therein all 
its needs, and sheds into the same stream the particles 
into which it is continually breaking up, and for which 
it has no longer any use. Hence the blood becomes, as 
it were, a chemical epitome of the body; from it each 
tissue takes something away; to it each tissues gives 
something back. As it sweeps by each tissue, losing 
and gaining, it makes the whole body common, and 
when working aright brings it- about that each tissue is 
never in lack of the things which it wants, never 
choked up with the things with which it has done. 
This vascular system consisting of a force-pump and 
branching tubes, constitutes, as we have said, a me- 
chanical arrangement worked on mechanical principles. 
Nevertheless occult protoplasmic processes intervene as 
factors in its total work. Not only is the force-pump 
itself a living muscular organ, not only are the walls of 
the tubes muscular in nature, so that the mere mechan- 
ical working of the system is modified by changes not 
of mechanical origin taking place in them, but the living 
material which lines the tubing throughout, especially in 
the minuter channels, finds work to do, also not of a 
The gross phenomena of the flow of 
blood through the capillary channels may be interpreted 
on simple hydraulic principles; but no appeal to the 
ordinary physical laws of dead material will explain the 
phenomena of the interchange between the blood on 
the inside of a capillary wall and the tissue-elements 
on the outside. In every tissue, be it gland, 
muscle, or nerve, the blood so far from being actually in 
contact with the active protoplasmic units of the tissue, 
is separated by the protoplasmic film of the capillary 
wall, and by a space or spaces, greater or smaller, filled 
with the fluid called lymph and lined to a greater or less 
extent with protoplasmic cells, which lining, often at 
least parts the tissue units from the lymph. Hence the 
tissue lives upon the lymph. While the lymph is re 
plenished from the blood, and the interchange between 
the tissue unit and the blood is determined, not only by 
the direct action of the tissue unit on the lymph, but 
also by the relations of the lymph to the blood, as regu- 


mechanical nature. 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate sup- 
plies the phosphates, thereby reliev- 
ing exhaustion, and increasing the 
capacity for labor. Pleasant to the 
taste. 

Dr. A. N. KROUT, Van Wert, O., says: 

“ Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaustion.” 


Dr, S. T. NEWMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 


“A remedy of great service in many forms of 
exhaustion.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word ‘“Horsford’s” is 
PRINTED on the label. All others are spurious. 
Never sold in bulk. 


* Purity—Strength—Perfection.” 


pf EVELAN 


SUPERIOR \ 


Baking 
Powder 


Absolutely the Best. 


All the ingredients used in making this powder 
are published on every label. The purity of the in- 
gredients and the scientific accuracy with which 
they are combined reider Cleveland’s superior in 
strength and <fliciency to any other baking pow- 
der manufactured. 

Food raised with this powder docs not dry up, 
as when made with baking powder containing am- 
monia, but keeps moist and sweet, and is palatable 
and wholesome. Hot biscuit and griddle cakes made 
witb it can be eaten by dyspeptics with impunity. 

It does not contain ammonia, alum, lime or 

‘ other adulterant These are facts, vouched for by 
Government and State Chemists, Boards of Iealth, 
and eminent scientists. 


CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER Co, 
81 and §3 Fulton St., New York. 
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PISO'S GURE FOR 

CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use fOy 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


lated by the capillary wall and the cellular lining of the 
lymph spaces. We may speak of the interchange as 
broadly one of diffusion or osmosis through filmy mem- 
branes, but diffusion is not the lord in the matter; it is 
rather a humble servant directed hither and thither by 
occult molecular processes in the protoplasmic structures 
concerned. The lesson to be learned from this is 


obvious. If a chemical agent, so prepared as to be | 


readily taken up by the blood, is placed where the blood 
can reach it, the consequence will be that the blood will 
carry it through the system, to dissolve, absorb and take 
up effete and diseased matter and to leave behind in its 
stead the necessary vitalizing salts. Such an agent is 
Dr. J. ©. Ayers’ Sarsaparilla, and though everybody 
may not be quite able to understand the intricacies of 
physiology they may rest assured that it is done as 
thousands of cases in years of experience have abund- 


BUSINESS NOTES, 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC NOVELTY. 

Rapid as has been the progress in all branches of 
photography, the problem of seizing and reproducing 
the varied colors of nature seems as from solution as 
ever. 
bitious photographer, and some day perhaps chemistry 
may help the experimenter with her subtle secrets to 
make the dream a reality. Apart from this supreme 
problem, however, photography is making daily extra- 
ordinary advances. The art to-day is unlike that of yes- 
terday, and what it may be to-morrow no one cam pre- 
dict. The cumbersome methods of the past have been 
abolished; keener sensitive surfaces have been discoy- 
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That achievement is still the dream of the am- | ©. ‘ : —« ae 
| birehes brightening up the rising bank ; a bold, jutting 


| piece of rock; the village church; the blacksmith’s shop 


ered ; the dry glass plate has driven out of the field the 
old wet process, and other improvements are making 
still easier and more delightful the work of the photo- 
graphic amateur. The latest novelty—and a charming 
one it is—is the Kodak camera, brought out by the 
Eastman Company of Rochester, N. Y. This consists 
of a small oblong box no longer than an ordinary cigar 
box. A roll of prepared paper stands behind the lens, 
which is covered by a revolving shutter. The box is 
presented to the object to be photographed; a little stud 
is pressed with the forefiger of the left hand; snap goes 
the shutter; the exposure has been made, and a turn 
of the handle on the top of the box brings a fresh por- 
tion of the roll behind the lens’ ready for the next pic- 
ture. The roll is large enough for a hundred pictures, 
and a child can manipulate it, The pictures thus taken 
are necessarily small, but they are perfect little gems. 
So sensitive is the prepared surface, that although the 
exposure is only the fraction of a second, the amount of 


| detail in the picture and the clearness and sharpness 


with which it comes out is amazing. For broad land- 
scape effects the Kodak, is, of course, not intended. Its 


| strongest point is in reproducing those choice bits of 
| nature which abound in every locality. A quaint, pic- 


turesque cottage with its vine-clad porch and clump of 
sugar maples; a quiet turn in the brook, with perhaps 
an old willow bending over it, or a group of silver 


with horses waiting to be shod; the country school- 
house with its inmates just let loose—these are a few of 
the things which the Kodak turns into pictures of 
beauty and a joy forever. For the tourist or the over- 


| worked business man spending a few weeks’ vacation in 


the country, the Kodak, when known, will be indispen- 
sable. It takes up little room and can be carried in a 
small satchel slung over the shoulder, and is always 
ready for use.—New York Tribune, Dec. 12, 1888. 
is a ecetiot Rett a ate 
THOSE CHICACO LADIES 
Who attended Professor Pfau’s CookING CLASSES during 
the past winter, formed a very favorable impression of 


| his culinary knowledge and skill, and no doubt profited 


| BEEF, 


by his inst’ uctions. It is interesting, therefore, to know 
what the Pro‘essor thinks of ARMOUR’s EXTRACT OF 
He writes us as follows, under date March 24, 
1890: ‘I used your extract during my last Course of 
Cooking. There is no better in the market, in regard 
to strength and flavor, and I cheerfully recommend the 
same to all families who wish to make rich soups and 
sauces. It is much cheaper than the meat stock and al- 
ways ready.” The life and flavor of the beef are re- 


tained by our process and not burned out. ARMOUR & 
Co., Chicago. 
cd 
MELLIN’S FOOD. 
Mellin’s Food is a soluble preparation, containing 


proper proportions of those nitrogenous and phosphatic 
matters which are essential for the healthy growth of a 
child, but are not easily obtained in prepared foods as 
usually?sold. It is not only readily digestible itself, but 
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COST AND PRODUCTIVENESS OF LABOR. 


The U. S. Commissioner of Labor is preparing to 
transmit to Congress his first report on the cost of pro- 
duction. The Commissioner has been engaged on the 
report for several months and has obtained some very 
interesting and valuable material. The purpose is to 
ascertain all the elements that enter into the cost of 
production of a manufactured article, and Congress ex- 
tended the inquiry to foreign countries in order to ob- 
tain facts bearing upon the tariff question, The Com- 
missioner’s report will embody data that have never 
been presented in any official report in any country. It 
will undertake to give with precision not only the ele- 
ments of cost in the production of an article, but the 
efficiency of labor in different countries and in different 
lines of industry and the relations between efficiency, 
wages and manner of living. The labor will be reduced 
to the hour basis, and it will be possible to determine, 
by an examination of the tables, the precise relation be- 
tween wages in the United States and European coun- 
tries, and the relation between the work performed in 


each country for those wages. The cost of manage- 
ment, the cost of repairs, the interest on invested capital, 
will all be set forth with a fullness which will admit of 
the most searching comparisons. Where a product is 
composed of more than one material, each of the raw 
materials will be followed to its source and the cost of 
producing it set forth. The report on iron and steel will 
be sent to Congress within a few weeks, and those on 
cotton and wool will follow soon after. The other 
reports upon which the Commissioner is at work are on 
glass, linen, silk and lumber. These facts will be of use 
from a theoretical standpoint and in tariff and industrial 
discussions. They are so full and precise that they are 
likely to have a still further use for the practical busi- 
ness man. By comparing the statements for different 
establishments he can learn what others in his line of 
business are spending for the different elements that 
enter into their products and can correct his own meth- 
ods by the study of those of others. The hours of labor, 
the wages paid, the cost of raw material, the cost of sub- 
sidiary materials, the cost of management will all be set 
forth and can be studied by the intelligent business 


map, 
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HONEST LEGISLATION FOR HONEST GOODS. 


In the United States Senate, on April 29th, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture had under consideration a bill to 
provide penalties for dealing in adulterated or impure 
food. No action was taken, but an effort is being made 
to secure from the committee a general bill on the sub- 
ject which will be ordered reported to the Senate. If 
such a bill can be wisely framed, it will be a great boon 
to both the consumer and the honest manufacturer. To” 
meet the requirements of the situation honestly, how- 
ever, it should include in its scope all varieties of 
“compound” foods, with some inflexible provision for 
informing the purchaser of the latter as to the ingredients 
of which they are compounded. In this way the im- 
pending evil of having such commodities as compound 
lard subjected to the imposition of a special tax in the 
manner of the iniquitous oleomargarine law would be 
effectually obviated. This subject was ably discussed 
at considerable length lately by the Commercial Bulletin 
of this city, which first propounds and then answers the 
question whether compound foods, as such, ought to be 
taxed—a question which, says our contemporary, has 
never been fairly brought forward nor squarely faced. 
It has, however, been answered, by implication, in the 
affirmative in the oleomargarine legislation, and the 
Compound Lard bill now before Congress reaffirms the 
principle. The possibilities lying in the direction of fur- 
ther legislation on similar lines are so great as to war- 
rant an endeavor to clearly distinguish just now between 
such bills as the Compound Lard bill and pure food legis- 
lation. No bill yet framed in the latter direction, either 
in this country or abroad, has refused to recognize the 
existence of compound foods as legitimate productions 
within certain limits, these being the requirements that 


they shall be wholesome, nutritious articles of diet. Pro. 
vided they are that, and are sold on their own merits as 
compound articles, there is no good reason for any other 
course of action with regard to them. Under their own 
names they are not adulterated articles, but only become 
such when passed off upon the public under the name 
of some one or other simple production. When oleo- 
margarine is labeled and sold as such the buyer is not 
deceived, nor is he injured, the article being admittedly 
wholesome. When, however, it is sold as butter a fraud 
is perpetrated. It is a proper function of the law to 
suppress such frauds and punish the offend rs. It is 
quite another matter, however, to say that such an ar. 
ticle of diet having the recommendation of cheapness, 
and free from the charge of unwholesomeness, shall not 
come into the market on equal terms with another ar. 
ticle against which it competes, provided always that 
the competition is clearly defined by specific nomencla- 
ture. In reference to compound lard, the Bulletin takes 
the same ground as that which the AMERICAN ANALYST 
bas occupied throughout the controversy in declaring 
that, so far from its being injurious to consumers, the 
weight of evidence is in fayor of it being as wholesome 
and nutritious as hog lard. Sold as pure lard it is un- 
doubtedly an adulterated imitation, and the provisions of 
the bill penalizing it in this connection cannot be ob- 
jected to. But that is no reason why it should not be 
sold for what it really is just as freely as it can find 
buyers. Such competition with pure lard would bea 
quite fair. To forbid that, either by direct prohibition 
or prohibitory taxation, is to advance a prescriptive 
right on behalf of pure lard refiners to all the food uses 
into which lard, either pure or compound, enters. No. 
such rights do or can exist. If cotton-seed oil can be 
made useful in the same direction as hog fat, by im- 
proved processes of refining, it is legislation of the most 
individious character to champion the hog against cotton- 
seed. We are constantly discovering new uses for both 
animal and vegetable products, and it is difficult to say 
where class legislation on such a basis may land us, as 
these discoveries come into competition with pres- 
ent uses. Itis the bane of much of our present law- 
making that general principles are ignored altogether, 
or, what is just as bad, the consideration of them is 
shirked by our legislators. 


ONE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


A frequent mistake made by the proprietor of a new 
and meritorious business is that of imagining that the 
public will become interested in it without advertising. 
If it is advertised at all, it is assumed that a single in- 


‘sertion at the lowest rates will cause the public to makea 


rush with orders. Here is a grave mistake. Whenyou 
wish to advertise, do so systematically. Take the 
utmost care in preparing copy, but follow it up from 
week to week without faltering. An advertisement 
that catches the eye of a reader a dozen times is apt to 
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begin to attract attention. He at last reads it with care, 
and is surprised that the thing he wants has been so 
long within his grasp. You must convince people you 
are in dead earnest if you want to succeed in business. 
Never fancy that dollars are going to rattle into your 
treasury if you hoard them like a miser. If you expect 
other people to be generous, show that you have the 
same quality in your own nature. A one-time adver- 
tisement is like a soap-bubble; it may be pretty, it may 
be attractive, but it quickly bursts, and no one has 
found out who blew it. Keep your bubbles flying until 
their source is discovered. Thousands fail in first-class 
business enterprises because they fail to see that they 
are the only parties cognizant of the existence of their 
valuable commodities. Advertise first, last and all the 
time. 


— 


SCIENCE AND HAMADRYADS. 


The dividing line between vegetable and animal life is 
sometimes hard to distinguish, but the difference be- 
tween average intelligence and scientific knowledge is 
easily enough detected. An illustration is offered in 
the following sapient extract from a recent letter 
to the Boston Transcript: ‘‘What are you going to 
designate as the point which distinguishes animal 
from vegetable? Locomotion has been suggested, 
but that is no test. Certain small seaweeds have 
power of locomotion, while, on the other hand, the 
animal creature known as the ant’s cow, from which 
that ingenious insect obtains its supply of milk, cannot 
move aparticle. The more deeply science dips into the 
subject the more inevitable does the conclusion become 
that life in the animal and the plant is precisely the 
same thing and that vegetables possess in the fibres of 
their roots the same sort of intelligence that yourself 
and other human beings have in their brains. How do 
these root fibres know precisely which way to look for 
water. Plant instinct, perhaps, you will say. But in- 
stinct is only a vulgar term for inherited experience, 
which in itself implies consciousness. Oh, yes, vege- 
tables have minds; at all events scientific men have 
pretty generally come to that conclusion.” 


AMERICAN MEAT ABROAD. 


It is announced from Washington that the House 
Committee on Agriculture has agreed to report favorably 
the bill now pend:ng before the Senate for the insp°c- 
tion of cured meats for export, with the modifications 
asked for by the packers of Chicago. The question has 
been already discussed, but without any result, on 
account of a disagreement in regard to the place of 
inspection, some wanting the meats examined in 
the States where they are packed, and others claim- 
ing that they should be examined at the port of ship- 
ment. If a system could be adopted which European 
Governments would accept as satisfactory, they would 
repeal the restricting and almost prohibitive decrees 
actually in force against tLe importation of American 
The popular classes 
there need American pork, mutton and beef to make up 
for the deficiency iu theirmeat production. They clamor 
for it still louder now, since the experiments for the 
importation of frozen meats from South America have 
proved a failure, as shown by the financially unsuccess- 
ful trips made betweeu Havre and Buenos Ayres by the 
vessels especially equipped for this trade. Similar ex 
periments made for the transportation of mutton from 
Australia and New Z-aland to Great Britain have had 
better success ; but tho-e concern only the latter country 
and only relate to mutton, while continental Europe 
wants American pork and beef. It is more than l'kely 
that if a good inspection law was adopted by Congress 
it would prove the best practical step to convince the 
French Government of the soundness of American 
meats, and of the necessity of readmitting them, in the in- 
terest of the French laboring classes. 


meats in most Huropean countries. 


NOT CANNED BUT DECAYED. 


During the last week several families in Tottenville 
have been compelled to call in physicians to attend some 
of their nnmber who had been taken suddenly sick. 
The symptoms in each case were strikingly alike, the 
patient being attacked with violent vomiting and ex- 
hibiting other symptoms of poisoning. The attending 
physicians were at first puzzled, but finally diagnosed the 
cases as poisoning. They learned that in each case the 
patient had eaten canned corned beef, which had been 
purchased at the village grocery. Dr. George Hubbell, 
who attended most of the cases, said yesterday that he had 
made an analysis of the meat’ which the patients had 
eaten and found it was in such a condition as to be un- 
fit for food. He believed that the beef had been poison- 
ed by being cooked or prepared in a copper boiler. All 
the persons who became ill from eating the bad beef 
have recovered or are on the road to recovery. 


The usual sensational headline ‘Poisoned by eating 
canned corned beef,” attracted our attention to the 
above paragraph in the daily papers. Upon addressing 
the attending physician, Dr. Hubbell, he favored us with 
a specimen of the corned beef which had caused the 
trouble and which he informed us was not canned but 
was corned, cured and boiled by a locai butcher. The 
application of Trotarelli’s test absolutely proves that the 
cause of the poisoning was ptomaines, a product of de- 
composition. Thus another unjust aspersion upon 
canned beef is disproved. = 


ied 


DRUGS IN CONGRESS. 


TEXT OF A BILL INTRODUCED IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES APRIL 7, 1890, BY MR. BOATNER, OF LA. 


For the prevention of adulteration and misbranding of 
drugs, and for the prevention of poisonous or in- 
jurious adulterations, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the introduction, for purposes of sale, barter, or 
exchange into any State or Territory from any other 
State or Territory, or foreign country, of any article of 
food or drugs which is adulterated within the meaning 
of this act, is hereby prohibited, and any person who 
shall willfully and knowingly ship or deliver for ship- 
ment from any State or Territory or foreign country to 
any other State or Territory, or who shall knowingly 
receive in any State or Territory from any other State 
or Territory or foreign country, or who, having so re- 
ceived, shall deliver, for pay or otherwise, or offer to 
deliver to any other person, any such article so adulter- 
ated within the meaning of this act, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and for such offense be fined not exceed- 
ing two hundred dollars for the first offense, and for 
each subsequent offense not exceeding five hundred 
dollars, or be imprisoned not exceeding one year, or 
both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 2. That any person who shall knowingly ship 
or deliver for shipment from any State or Territory to 
any other State or Territory or foreign country, or who 
shall knowingly receive in any State or Territory, or 
who, having so received, shall deliver, for pay or other- 
wise, or offer to deliver to any other person, any com- 
pound article of food or compounded drug which is not 
accompauicd by the label, lrand, or tag as hereinafter 
provided, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and for such 
offense be fined not exceeding two hundred dollars for 
the first offense, and for each subsequent offense not to 
exceed five hundred doliars, or be imprisoned not to ex- 
ceed one year, or both, in tle discretion of the court: 
Provided, That in case of artic es of food or drugs manu- 
factured for export it shall be lawful to use such brands 
or labels as may be distinctive or descriptive of the ar- 
ticle, although such brands or labels do not contain the 
words ‘‘mixture” or ‘‘compound.”’ 

Seo, 3. That any person who shall willfully epply to 
any compound article of food or compounded drug a 
label, brand, or tag, or order or permit another person 
to apply the same, for the purpose of allowing the said 


article or drug to be introduced into any State or Terri- 
tory, or for the purpose of export to a foreign country, 
which label, brand, or tag shall falsely describe said ar. 
ticle or drug in any of the particulars called for by this 
act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, on conviction, 
be fined not to exceed three hundred dollars. : 

Sec 4, That the term ‘ food,” as used in this act, 
shall include every article used for food or drink by 
man other than drugs or waters. The term “drug” 
as used in this act shall include all medicines for inter- 
nal or external use. 

Seo. 5. That for the purposes of this act an article 
shall be deemed to be adulterated— 


In the case of drugs: E 

First. If, when sold under or by a name recognized 
in the United States Pharmacopeeia, it differs from the 
standard of strength, quality, or purity, according to the 
tests laid down therein. 

Second. If, when sold under or by a name not recog- 
nized, in the United States Pharmacpceia, but which is 
found in some other pharmacopoeia or other standard 
work on materia medica, it differs materially from the 
standard of strength, quality, or purity, according to the 
tests laid down in said work. 

Third. If its strength or purity fall below the pro- 
fessed standard under which it is sold. 


In the case of food or drink: 

First. If any substance or substances has or have 
been mixed or packed with it so as to reduce or lower 
or injuriously affect its quality or strength, so that such 
product, when offered for sale, shall be calculated and 
shall tend to deceive the purchaser. 

Second. If any inferior substance or substances has 
or have been substituted wholly or in part for the article, 
so that the product, when sold, shall be calculated and 
shall tend to deceive the purchaser, 

Third. If any valuable constituent of the article has 
been wholly or in part abstracted, so that the product, 
when sold, shall be calculated and shall tend to deceive 
the purchaser. 

Fourth, If it be an imitation of and sold under the 
specific name of another article. 3 

Fifth. If.it be mixed, colored, powdered, or stained 
in a manner whereby damage is concealed, so that such 
product, when sold, shall be calculated to deceive the 
purchaser. 

Sixth. If it contain any added poisonous ingredients 
or any ingredient which may render such article injuri- 
ous to the health of the person consuming it. 

Seventh. Tf it consist of the whole or any part of a 
diseased, filthy, decomposed, or putrid animal or vege- 
table substance, or any portion of an animal unfit for 
food, whether manufactured or not, or if it is the product 
of a diseased animal, of an animal that has died otherwise ~ 
than by slaughter: Provided, That an article of food or 
drug which does not contain any added poisonous or 
injurious ingredient shall not be deemed to be adulterated 
in the following cases: First, in the case of mixtures or 
compounds which may be now or from time to time 
hereafter known as articles of food under their own dis- 
tinetive names, and not included in definition fourth of 
this section; second, in the case of articles labeled, 
branded, or tagged so as to plainly indicate that they 
are mixtures, compounds, combinations, or blends, and 
which do not violate the provisions of subdivisions sixth 
or seventh of this section ; third, when any matter or 
ingredient has been added to the food or drug because 
the same is required for the production or preparation 
thereof as an article of commerce in a state fit for 
carriage or consumption, and not fraudently to increase 
the bulk, weight, or measure of the food or drug or con- 
ceal the inferior quality thereof; fourth, where the food 
or drug is unavoidably mixed with some extraneous 
matter in the process of collection or preparation; fifth, 
in the cases prescribed and exempted in and by section 
thirty-four hundred and thirty-six of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. 

Sro. 6. That no person shall be convicted under the 
provisions of this act if he shows to the satisfaction of 
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the court before whom he is charged that he did not 
know that the article of food or drug was adultered 
within the meaning of this act and that he could not 
with reasonable diligence have obtained that knowledge. 

Sro. 7. That any article of food or drug which shall 
be imported into the United States contrary to law shall 
be forfeited to the United States, and shall be proceeded 
against under the provisions of chapter eighteen of title 
thirteen of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
and such imported property so declared forfeited may be 
destroyed or returned to the importer for exportation 
from the United States, after the payment of all costs 
and expenses, under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury may cause such imported articles to be in- 
spected or examined, in order to ascertain whether the 
same haye been so unlawfully imported. 

Seo. 8. That it shall be the duty of the several 
United States district attorneys to prosecute all violations 
of this act which shall be brought to their knowledge in 
the same manner as other offenses against the United 
States are prosecuted. 

Sec. 9. That nothing in this act shall be construed 


- as modifying or repealing the provisions of chapter eight 


. 


hundred and forty of the acts of the first session of the 
Forty-ninth Congress, entitled ‘‘ An act defining butter; 
also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, 
sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” 
approved August sixth, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
six. 

Src. 10. That whenever the President of the United 
States shall be satisfied that there is good reason to be- 
lieve that any importation is being made, or is about to 
be made, into the United States from any foreign country 
of any article of food or drug that is adulterated within 
the meaning of this act, he may issue his proclamation 
prohibiting the importation of such article. 

SEO. 11, That whenever the President of the United 
States shall be satisfied that unjust discrimination is 
made by or under the authority of any foreign Govern- 
ment against any product of the United States, he may 
direct that any or all products of such foreign Govern- 
ment so discriminating against any product of the 
United States shall be excluded from importation into 
the United States, and in such case he shall make pro- 
clamation of his direction in the premises and therein 
name the time when such proclamation against importa- 
tion shall take effect, and after such date the importa- 
tion of the articles named in such proclamation shall be 
unlawful. The President may, at any time, revoke, 
modify, terminate, or renew any such proclamation as in 
his opinion the public interest may require. 

Seo. 12, That this act shall take effect ninety days 
after its passage. 


TRAVELERS’ RIGHTS, 


THE LIABILITY TO PASSENGERS OF SLEEPING CAR 
COMPANIES, 


There has been much litigation of late years on the 
subject of the liability of parlor-car and sleeping-car 
companies for the loss of property by their passengers, 
Decisions have been various and inconsistent. A few 
years ago an Eastern or Southern court decided that 
sleeping-cars where neither common carriers nor hotels, 
and, therefore, that the loss of property on such cars 
was not to be decided by either common carrier or hotel 
law. In another case, a lady left her satchel on the sill 
of an open window in a parlor-car while she went into 
a diping-room at a station, and her satchel was stolen 
during her absence. As any passer-by on the station 
platform could have carried her satchel away, its loss 
was held to be the result of her own negligence, which 
relieved the parlor-car company from responsibility. In 
another case a satchel containing valuable property was 
carried away from a berth in a sleeping-car, where, with 
the property and effects of other passengers, it was in 


charge of the company’s employes. In that case the 
company was held to liability. A recent case in Neb- 
raska has been decided by the Supreme Court of that 
State, and the doctrine announced will probably become 
the settled law of the country on the subject. The Court 
holds that the passenger is the gnest of the sleeping-car 
company, as 4 man is a guest at an inn where he stops 
and that he necessarily must take his ordinary wearing 
apparel with him, and some articles for convenience, 
comfort or necessity. As the liability of innkeepers is 
imposed from consideration of public policy as a means of 
protecting travelers against the negligence aid dishonest 
practices of the innkeeper and his servants, the liability 
of sleeping-car companies rests on similar considera- 
tions. A sleeping-car is simply a lodging house on 
wheels. A parlor-car is simply a movable hotel recep- 
tion room. The proprietors of the cars should be held 
to the same accountability as the other class. 


SCIENCE AND SICKNESS. 


THE RELATION OF CHEMISTRY TO MEDICINE. 


While medicine is one of the oldest of sciences, as is 
shown by the trepanned skulls found among the relics 
of the pre-historic races of Europe, chemistry is one of 
the youngest; and although the alchemists, in their 
fanciful search after impossibilities, stumbled upon many 
yaluable discoveries, and recorded observations which 
afterwards proved to be of great importance, yet not 
until the time of Lavoisier can there be said to have 
been any real system of chemical philosophy, and the 
science of chemistry, as now accepted, is almost entirely 
a growth of the present century. Coincidentally 
with the advance of chemical knowledge, the svience 
of materia médica began to be founded upon a more ra- 
tional basis, and the disgusting and useless mixtures 
with which the doctors of the preceding centuries had 
afflicted their doubly unfortunate patients, began to give 
way to the substances, both organic and inorganic, pre- 
pared by the chemists, of which the composition was 
accurately known, and the therapeutic action invariable— 
except so far as limited by individual peculiarities of con- 
stitution. Like all good things, the new remedies were 
subject to many abuses. The powerful action of mer- 
curial compounds, still invaluable in many cases, led, at 
first, to a wholesale use of them for all manner of dis- 
eases; and the injury which they sometimes caused 
has. brought about not only a general popular horror of 
a)l mercurial compounds, but one which has included all 
the inorganic, or ‘‘ mineral” remedies—a prejudice which 
is fully understood and taken advantage of by the 
quacks, who advertise their ‘purely vegetable” cure- 
alls, regardless of the fact that some of the most dan- 
gerous and deadly poisons known belong to the class of 
organic substances, Among the remedies which the 
physician owes to the chemist, are the invaluable 
quinine, morphine, strychnine, caffeine, and a large num- 
.ber of other alkaloids ; the bromides, the iodides, chloral 
hydrate, the various acids and salts of phosphorous, the 
salts of iron, and, perhaps, the most valuable of all, the 
anzsthetics—ether, chloroform and nitrous oxide. The 
modern practice of antiseptic surgery would have been 
impossible if the chemist had not first produced the 
germ-destroying substances, such as corrosive sublimate, 
carbolic acid, permanganate of potash, thymol, and 
others of a list which is increasing in length daily. 
Many—perhaps the majority—of these compounds were 
accidentally or purposely prepared by investigators who 
were interested only in their chemical relations, and had 
no thought whatever of the medicinal value which they 
afterwards proved to possess, and which, in fact, it 
would have been impossible to foresee or predict. This 
fact is well illustrated by the substance now exteasively 
used in medicine known as antifebrin or acetanilid 
(C, H; NHC, H, 0). This body has been known for a 
long time, and some fifteen years ago we prepared a small 
quantity of it, as an intermediate product in the synthesis 
of an organic compound of theoretical interest only. 


* 

This was probably the first specimen ever prepared in 
this country, although, of course, it was previously well 
known .to chemists; but it was not until many years 
afterwards that its remarkable antipyretic action was 
discovered, and it is now found in every drug store. As 
to the more lately discovered remedies which have been 
introduced to the medical profession by the chemist— 
such as somual, urethan, salol, sulphonal, phenacetine, 
exalgine, antipyrine, and numerous others—it may be 
said that, while they all doubtless have more or less 
value, much observation and experiment will be Leces- 
sary to determine their exact therapeutical action. This 
can in no way be predicted from their chemical compo- 
sition, and the use of any new remedy must be more or 
less empirical until its medicinal qualities ure fully under- 
stood. Take calomel and corrosive sublimate, for in- 
stance ; chemically they are almost identical, but while 
one is extensively used as a medicine the other is one of 
the most powerful poisons known ; and there are numer- 
ous organic compounds, which, although they give iden- 
tical results when analyzed, yet in their physical and 
medicinal properties are as widely different as it is pos- 
sible for any two substances to be. The increasing at- 
tention paid to the study of chemistry in medical schools 
is, therefore, a tendency in the right direction. Although, 
as has been said above, the therapeutic action of a sub- 
stance is not dependent upon its chemical composition, 
yet it is of the utmost importance that the physician 
should be, to some extent, a chemist. If there were no 
other reason, it would be necessary to prevent the pre- 
scribing of incompatible substances in the same mixture. 
The prescription files of most druggists, if they could be 
examined, would show ludicrous instances of the lack of 
chemical knowledge by physicians of high standing. 
But, aside from this, the tendency is to discard the old- 
fashioned bulky drugs, and use instead their active prin- 
ciples which the chemist separates out and condenses in 
compact form ; he is also constantly making and offering 
to the profession new combinations of the four ele- 
ments which make up the endless list of organic com- 
pounds. Although there may be an occasional relapse 
to medieval agents—as in the recent pyrotechnic an- 
nouncement of Dr, Brown-Sequard—yet it is the chem- 
ist who is to discover our future remedies, and the phy- 
sician with the most thorough knowledge of chemistry 
who is to apply them intelligently ard use them sucess- 
fully.— Popular Science News. 


——————— 4-4-4: 


CRYSTALLOGRAPHY.—If sodium sulphate be allowed to 
crystallize (New /dea) between plates of unglazed proce- 
lain in the open air, and if the crystallization be m pro- 
duced two or three times by sprinkling with water, the 
plates fall to powder. The same phenomenon is observed 
with very hard stones. This crystallization may be the 
cause of the comminution of rocks which resist water. 


HEAD AND Brain.—Dr. Starr, of London, says that it 
is impossible to draw any conclusion from the size or 
shape of the head as to the extent or surface of the 
brain, and so as to the mental capacity. It is absurd to 
judge of the brain surface by either the size of the head 
or the extent of the superficial irregular surface which is 
covered by the skull, without taking into consideration 
the number of folds or the depth of creases. ‘For a 
little brain with many deep folds may really, when 
spread out, have a larger surface than a large brain with 
few shallow folds.” What do phrenologists say to this? 


WEIGHTING SILK.—The process of weighting silk by 
tin salts has been recently described, but thisis from 
another source: The bichloride is reduced by water to 
30 deg. B., which is the strongest solution that can be 
employed with safety, stronger would be likely to injure 
the fibre; at #4 deg. B. the silk becomes rough and 
valueless, at 40 deg. B. the fiber is dissolved. The silk 
is well worked in the solution until perfectly saturated, 
left two hours in the liquor, taken outand washed: One 
dip adds about eight per cent. to the weight, three treat- 
ments give an increase ofabout 25 per cent. Bare hands 
must not be used in working the goods in bichloride of 
tin at 30 deg. B.; it acts injuriously upon the skin from its 
strong acidity. The silk must be very well washed be- 
fore it is soaped; any of the tin solution left in it would 
decompose the soap.— O Neil. 
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CONDENSED MILK. 


ITS HISTORY, MANUFACTURE AND BENEFIT. 


The demand for condensed milk grew out of a desire 
to render milk capable of being transported long dis- 
tances and to keep it sweet foralong time. The pro- 
cess of condensing is simply evaporation—by means, 
however, of a vacuum pan. In the middle of this cen- 
tury Professor E. N. Horsford made numerous experi- 
ments showing that milk could be successfully condensed 
by evaporating it at a low temperature with the addition 
of some sugar. He did not employ a vacuum pan, but 
he pointed out the means by which his assistant, Dalson, 
with Blatchford and Harris, succeeded in placing the 
first condensed milk upon the market. This milk, which 
was sold in cakes packed in tin foil, formed part ofthe 
provisions which Dr. Kane took with him on his polar 
expedition. In 1856 Blatchford improved the process 
by introducing the vacuum pan. In the same year Gail 
Borden obtained a patent for applying the vacuum pan 
in a pirticular way to the preparation of condensed milk 
without the addition of sugar or other foreign substance. 
This milk, however, would not keep for any length of 
time, and Borden added sugar, and his preserved milk 
appeared on the market in tin boxes, hermetically sealed. 
Horsford and Borden share the honor of having invented 
condensed milk. Condensed milk is prepared by evap- 
orating ordinary milk at a temperature below 100 
deg. C.; preserved milk is condensed milk to which 
sugar has been added during the process of evaporation. 
The ordinary condensed milk of commerce is simply 
condensed milk to which cane sugar has been added. 
They found that in the condensing, after the milk 
reached a boiling point, the fat separated from the rest 
and a proper degree of thickness could not be obtained, 
but that by adding cane sugar the milk could be reduced 
to the desired consisteney. If the milk were thin 
enough to shake around in the can it would be churned, 
as it were, by handling, and little lumps of butter would 
gather init. Then there is another kind of condensed 
milk that milkmen sometimes carry around in bulk, in 
ten quart cans, a kind of condensed milk made without 
sugar, and that will keep several days. That kind is 
the best in the world for babies brought up by hand. 
This fallacy about ‘one cow's milk for the baby” is 
pretty well knocked out now. People, in the first place, 
are not sure that they are getting one cow’s milk, and 
the next place, if they are and the cow is diseased, the 
baby’s health is endangered. The milk of a whole herd 
is more uniform, and the process of condensing will 
remove or destroy any injurious ingredients or taints 
that might have been in the milk before it was boiled. 
This kind of condensed milk is the best for coffee, also, 
as it will not dilute and weaken the coffee, as common 
milk will. Sometimes this condensed milk (without 
sugar), when purchased from wagons, has a curdled 
appearance when stirred in coffee. This is generally 
due to the milk not being fresh, and having two days 
condensing mixed in the can. Our German friends 
have gone one step further in the direction of condens- 
ing milk. As was published in the last number of the 
AMERICAN ANALYST, they have succeeded in producing 
a milk powder composed only of the milk solids, and 
which it is claimed they can change into milk again by 
the addition of water. This we doubt, 
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CARVING. 


SOME POINTS WHICH EVERY HEAD OF A FAMILY SHOULD 
KNOW. 


A gentleman should not only know something about 
sauces, but also the proper way to carve different kinds 
of meats, game and poultry. Nowadays too many hosts 
are obliged when they entertain, to appeal to some one 
of their guests for assistance in carving, something that 
may be annoying to the former and certainly is trouble- 


| in the kitchen. 


some for the latter. The first thing to be scen to by 


those who wish to carve well is that they have the 


right kinds and sizes of forks and carving knives, and 
there must be a set for each kind of meat, fish, fowl 
and game, The knives should be kept well sharpened, 
an easy thing if they are passed every day over a whet- 
stone, and the forks should be of steel, strong and well 
pointed. In order to carve well it is necessary to stand 
up, and as the pieces are cut off they should all be 
placed collectively in a single dish to be handed round 
the table so that each person may select the slice that 
he or she prefers. 

‘« Any one can serve fish,” of course, but how does it 
look when pulled to pieces? To serve a trout, mark 
with a fish knife a line starting at the head and extend- 
ing within two inches of the tail, and then draw other 
lines starting from this one and ruoning to the sides of 
the fish. A salmon is served in the same way as a 
trout, while blue fish should be divided into two parts 
longitudinally ; then remove the large bone and cut the 
fish in’ pieces into such a way as to give each guest a por- 
tion of back and belly. The head of a pike should be 
offered to alady. Barbels are served in the same way 
as trout, and chub the same as pike. Nearly every man 
you meet carves a leg of mutton badly, and yet its ten- 
derness almost always depends on the way the slices are 
cut off. There are two ways of doing this. When you 
are sure that the leg is from a sheep of a good breed 
and that it is really tender, take hold of it by the 
knuckle with the left hand and then cut the slices per- 
pendicularly from the joint to the bone of the filet; then 
remove the muscle of the knuckle, next turn the leg 
over and slice off the back portion. For this essentially 
primitive way of carving gourmets substitute carving by 
curvilinear slices, which renders the pieces more succu- 
lent. But neither of the ways of carving a leg of mut- 
ton should be resorted to except when the meat is of 
the best quality and of great tenderness. In other cases 
the best way to proceed is to cut horizontally instead of 
perpendicularly—that is, cut off the slices parallel with 
the bone; the slices should be cut very thin, and when 
a sufficient number have been sliced off you should 
plunge the fork into what remains of the leg several 


| times and let the gravy run over them. A few drops of 


lemon juice and a little pepper and salt added will im- 
prove the flavor amazingly. Americans have much to 
learn about cooking game. The wild duck is not 
always a tender bird and it can be made tolerably tough 
A canvas-back duck should never be 
cooked less than fifteen nor more than eighteen minutes, 
and then in avery hot oven. It should be carved in 
slices, and in cutting, the wings and thighs are sacri- 
ficed. Most wild ducks shuuld be served so underdone 
that the blood will run when they are sliced up; the 
juice of two lemons may be squeezed into their biood; 
also add a few drops of oil, a little salt and some pepper, 
after which let the slices soak for a minute in the gravy 
thus prepared before handing them round. In the case 
of teal duck there is no need of cutting off the legs and 
wings. 
from it when cooking should be caught on a toasted 
piece of bread on which the bird is to be served, sea_ 
soned with pepper, salt and lemon juice. In carving, 
first remove the wings and legs; then divide the body 
lengthwise. The wing is the most delicate morsel, but 
the thighs have more flavor. Do not throw away the 
careass or bones unless you wish to commit high culin- 
ary treason. Mashed in a mortar they will form a 
puree that will give an excellent flavor to a black gravy 
which you ought to serve with the bird. French gour- 
mets inclose the head of this bird in a coating of tallow, 
broil it over a candle flame and then eat it. It is only 
a mouthful, but it is a divine morsel. Snipe should be 
cut in two longitudinally. To carve a partridge, first 
remove the right wing and leg, then those on the left 
side and next divide the body in twolengthways. Only 
young partridges should be roasted; the older birds are 
better made up in salamis or stews. Quail is served 
rolled in ,a thin slice of bacon and inclosed in a grape 


A woodcock should not be drawn; what drops’ 


leaf. It is also cut in two, like real reed and rail birds, 
and larks may be treated in the same way. The thrush 
is cooked lke the quail, but it may be carved either 
limb by limb, or cut in two lengthways. The first tur- 
key-cock ever seen in France was served up on the 
26th of November, 1570, on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of Charles IX. and Elizabeth of Austria. There 
are more ways than one of carving a turkey. One way 
is to cut from the breast square slices, and proceed in 
the same way for all the fleshy parts of the bird. 
Though this is an easy way for the carver, it has the 
drawback of allowing all the natural gravy to escape and 
leave the most delicate morsels clinging to the carcass. 
Or you may remove the legs separately, place them to one 
side, and then do the same for the wings, but cut them up 
in pieces of suitable size; next cut off the white meat as 
close to the carcass as possible, and lastly break up the 
carcass. A third way, after the wings have been re- 
moved, is to break the carcass above the crupper, which 
remains attached to the legs and forms a sort of hood, 
vulgarly called the ‘‘bishop’s cup.” This is a good way 
to serve. Carve when there are only a few per- 
sons at the table; if the guests are numerous the 
second way is the better one. Chickens and capons are 
carved very much the same way as turkeys. The legs 
make two pieces, the wings three, the white meat is left 
in whole slices, and the carcass is separated into six 
pieces. Chickens and capons are much improved by the 
use of truffles, but truffles cannot be got in America. 
Moliere owed the title of one of his master-pieces to 
truffles. He was dining at Chantilly with the Prince de 
Conde and the secretary of the Papal Nuncio, a purple- 
faced, red-nosed monk, who never opened his mouth 
except to stuff food into it. The only thing he said dur- 
ing the repast was when the second course came on, 
and then clasping his hands in adoring delight at the 
sight of a great dish of magnificent truffles, he ex- 
claimed: ‘ Zartoffalli! tartoffalzi!”—the Italian name 
for this tuber. His sensual ecstasy impressed the word 
on Moliere’s memory, and out of it he made the name of 
Tartuffe, which he gave to his celebrated personation of 
sanctimonious hypocrisy. Rossini was also exceedingly 
fond of truffles. One‘day, when dining with Victor Hugo, 
seeing the poet mixing them up on his plate with vege- 


tables and the gravy and meat of a ragout, he could not | 


repress a pained exclamation. ‘‘ What is the matter?” 
asked his host. “ Asa poet, I admire you,” answered 
the illustrious maestro, “but as an eater, I despise 
you.” To have truffles and bananas as cheap 4s pota- 
toes was a utopia which Balzac unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to realize at his country house; and Byron 
once called truffles, ‘‘ edible roses.” a: goose is carved 
the same as a wild duck (this is also the case with a 
tame duck) and should be served up with turnips or 
olives. It should be sufficiently well done for it to be 
possible to carve it with a spoon or the point of 
a knife. Pigeons when roasted are divided into four 
pieces. When no company is present the most equit- 
able way is to cut a pigeon in two longitudinally, 
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REVOLUTIONIZING NATURE. 


TO BLOW UP THE NORTH POLE WOULD MAKE THE ARCTIC 
REGION HABITABLE. 


Did Nature intend the Arctic Sea to be open, and the 
climate moderate? And is it possible to do by means of 
dynamite what Nature has unaccountably omitted to do? 
These points are discussed in a phamphlet by Mr. H. A. 
H. Dunsford, C. E., which has just been published in 
London, We need only suppose for a moment (writes 
Mr. Dunsford) how matters would stand if the ice cap 
were removed from the north pole. The two warm 
streams would in that case flow in exactly the same 
course as they now take, but, instead of becoming 
chilled as is the case at present, would flow past the 
pole and southward as warm streams still. They would 


effectually keep the ice from re-forming, and do away — 


with the excessive cold of the Arctic regions altogether. 
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Nature is, in fact, working towards that end, for the cli- 
mate of the northern part of the northern hemisphere has 
been steadily ameliorating ever since tLe commencement 
of the historic period. In the time of the Roman republic 
the rivers in Gaul used to freeze over in winter, and 
Roman writers represent Germany asa land of frozen 
morasses. Compare the climate at present enjoyed by 
those countries with this description, and it will be at 
once apparent how great a change in climate must have 
gradually taken place. The records of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company also show that the winter on the shores of 
Hudson’s Bay has grown shorter at the rate of one day 
in ten years, the season during which the sea is open for 
navigation being now twenty days longer than it was 
200 years. ago. About the years 1815-1818 the ice 
barrier on the east coast of Greenland began to break up, 
as was noted at the time by Sir John Barrow, who 
regarded it as one of the most important, though least 
noticed, events in the history of the world. All this is 
evidence that the ice barrier is being steadily driven 
further north, and will eventually leave a channel by 
which the Japan current can flow unchecked through 
the Polar Sea from Behring’s Straits to the Atlantic, in 
which case the existence of the remainder of the ice cap 
will be but of short duration, for if the warm currents can 
actually reach the ice they will soon solve the question 
without human assistance. At present they do not 
reach it; for the ice cap blocking the way leaves no 
outlet for them (the warm currents being of course 
surface water), and their course is arrested long before 
they come near it by a wide belt of cold water, for which 
there is no outlet except that the coldest part of it es- 
apes by flowing under the ice to form the cold streams. 
* As for the proposition that we can open the sea, we 
must remember that the ice is not of great thickness, 
that we have now powerful explosives that are perfectly 
effective when frozen, and that every mass of ice detach- 
ed on the course of a stream flowing southward will 
float away of itself. Ido not, of course, mean to imply 
that it will be easy, but that itis within our power to 
make a channel wide enough for a part of a warm stream 
to pass without losing all its heat on the way. We may 
notice also that explorers have reported open sea to the 
north of Greenland, and that the accounts that they 
haye given us are circumstantial and cannot well be 
doubted, The main barrier with which we shall have 
to deal will be the belt of ice north and north-west of 
Greenland. Of course, until it is completed, the channel 
will freeze over every winter; but I do not think: that 
the removal of the ice thus formed will be so serious a 
difficulty as might be expected. The ice being caused 
merely by the freezing of the channel will be smooth, 
not hummocky, and after the first snowfall can be 
traversed easily by sledges or dog-trains, so that surface 
or submerged mines can be laid, enabling the ice over 
any desired length of section to be broken up in- 
stantaneously so soon as the winter is over. The 
advantages to be gained by the opening of the sea and 
the amelioration of the climate can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. The rendering habitable of the shores of the 
Arctic, and the growth there of civilized communities ; 
a direct route to the Pacific and an immense increase of 
trade with the Pacific coasts of America and Asia; lands 
suitable for colonization, within easy reach of Great 
Britain, and which in great part belongs to the British 
empire; valuable fisheries; a considerable and increas- 
ing trade in the Arctic itself; and comparative if not 
total immunity from storms in the North Atlantic, the 
principal if not the only cause of storms being the differ- 
ence in temperature between the poles and the tropics, 
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Goop SuGeEstion.—Cannot some inventor contrive a 
street cleaning machine which shall do more than simply 
brush the dirt to one side or the other of the street and 
leave it in windrows? There is demanded something 
which will take the dirt up bodily and put it into a box 
to be carried with it until the machine has reached the 
end of the route or the box is full.— Scientific American, 
March 22, 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERIOAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
May, 


MrEATSs.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, 


sausage, veal. 


Game AND PouLttry.—Brant, pigeon, chicken, duck, 
turkey, goose, snipe. 

Fiso.— Anchovy, bass, catfish, cod, eels, clams, floun- 
der, halibut, herring, lobster, mackerel, mussels, perch, 
porgie, rock-fish, salmon, shad, shrimp, turtle, trout, 
sturgeon, whiting, weak-fish. 


VEGETABLES.—Artichokes, beans, carrots, garlic, let- 
tuce, onions, parsley, parsnip, potatoes, shallots, 
spinach, turnips, watercress, radish, rhubarb, sea kale. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


VIENNA VEAL CUTLETS.—Cut your cutlets into pieces 
an inch thick and two inches square, beat them a little 
with a heavy bladed knife, and dust them with pepper 
and salt. Put enough lard in a frying pan to make it 
half an inch deep when melted, and let it get smoking 
hot. Beat to a stiff froth the whites of two eggs, dip 
the cutlets in them, roll them in fine dry bread crumbs, 
and fry them brown in the fat, turning as soon as one 
side is done. When done, sprinkle with a little salt and 
serve. 


CoprisH Piz.—Cut a good piece from the middle of a 
fish, salt it well all night, in the morning wash it, season 
with salt, pepper, a little nutmeg, a little chopped 
parsley and some oysters. Put all in your dish with 
bits of butter on the fish. Pour in a cup of stock and 
cream, cover with a good crust and bake. 


Cocoanut CooKIEs.—One small cupful butter, one 
and one-half cupfuls sugar, two eggs, one cupful grated 
cocoanut, one-half cup sweet milk, one teaspoonful 
vanilla, flour enough to make a soft dough in which has 
been sifted one and one-half teaspoonfuls Horsford’s 
baking powder. Roll out, cut into cakes and bake in a 
quick oven. 


MarBLE CAKE.—Dark Part: One-half cup butter, one 
cupful molasses, one cupful brown sugar, one-half cup 
sour cream, two and one-half cupfuls flour, one-half 
teaspoon each of soda, cloves, allspice, nutmeg and cin- 
namon, yolks of four eggs. White Part: One-half cup 
butter, one cupful white sugar, one-fourth cup sweet 
milk, two cupfuls flour, one teaspoonful baking powder, 
the whites of the eggs. Put some of the dark part in 
the cake pan, then a spoonful of the white, and so on, 
making it look like mottled marble when cut. 


BEAUTIFUL CAKE.—Two cupfuls butter, three cupfuls 
sugar, five cupfuls flour, one pound fruit, one cupful 
milk, five eggs, two heaping teaspoonfuls baking powder 
sifted in with the flour. 

CHOCOLATE CusTARD.—Boil together one quart of 
milk, two ounces chocolate, until thoroughly mixed, 
take from the fire, and add four well-beaten eggs, 
Flavor with vanilla. Serve very cold. 


Purr Puppines.—Beat thoroughly six eggs, to them 
add six spoonfuls milk and six of flour; butter some 
cups, half fill with the batter and bake quickly; turn 
them out and eat with sweet sauce. 
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DIGESTION AND ITS DISORDERS. 


It is not at all surprising, when we consider the 
purely aesthetic and economical principles which have 
hitherto governed the choice of food, that disordered 
digestion and what is popularly styled dyspepsia are the 
most common of human ailments. In diseased conditions 


of the body, the digestive function is either weakened 
or entirely suspended for the time, so that a sick person 
is, in this sense, always more or less a dyspeptic. But 
many who consider themselves otherwise healthy people, 
and who are actively engaged in business, find in some 
form of digestive trouble the bane of their existence, 
They may even live to old age, though tormeuted half 
their days with dyspepsia. Others have learned by ex- 
perience that attacks of indigestion can only be avoided 
by exercising great care in the choice of food, and by 
observing rigid rules as to quantity and regularity, the 
slightest transgression being followed by punishment, 
Digestive disorders, therefore, result naturally both from 
eating food unsuitable in quality or quantity, and gastric 
impairment or incapacity; or, to summarize, to a want of 
relation between the food to be digested and the organ. 
ism, owing to which the latter finds itself unduly 
embarrassed in its duties, or entirely incompetent to 
perform them. But, we may ask, are there no special 
causes contribuling to this result? What agents may 
disturb this relation? Experiment outside the body has 
demonstrated that, in the normal condition, the digestive 
secretions, whether from the salivary glands, from the 
stomach, or from the liver, show a remarkable power of 
resistance to putrefaction, and though food is iu the 
most favorable condition for putrefaction it does not 
occur in health ordinarily. We need not enter into the 
details of the digestive process, it suffices to say that the 
food from the time it is taken into the mouth, is con- 
stantly under the influence of certain fluids aided by 
muscular action which keeps the mass in constant 
motion. In twenty-four hours the food is subjected to 
about twenty pounds of digestive fluids (saliva, 1 to3 
pounds; gastric juice, 14 pounds; pancreatic secretion, 
1% pound; bile, 3 to 4 pounds; intestinal juice, 3g 
pound). Although the total quantity of these fluids 
seems large, it must be remembered that they are ab- 
sorbed almost as soon as they are poured out, so that 
there is no excess of fluid in the tract during digestion, 
The quantity thrown out is also affected by the nature 
and quantity of the food, and many other conditions, 
Digestion has been therefore considered a rinsing process 
in which the proximate elements of food are first made 
soluble and dissolved, and then absorbed through the 
epithelium of the stomach and intestines. It must, 
therefore, be plain that to keep the processes of digestion 
in working order the vessels wherein the digestive fluids 
are prepared, stored and do their work must be kept 
clean and in order, all effete matter must be removed, 
and all deficient elements supplied. To accomplish this, no 
other medicines are so effective as Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills and Ayer’s Sarsaparilla—the first to cleanse the 
alimentary canal, and the second to assist the digestive 
organs in forming good blood, on which the health of 
the body so largely depends. Innumerable cases of 
dyspepsia have been permanently cured by these well- 
known standard remedies of the J. ©. Ayer Oo,, 
Lowell, Mass. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


GORDON & DILWORTH. 


About the only house putting up American fruit jams 
whom the foreign makers consider a competitor, is the 
old and well-known firm of Gordon & Dilworth. They 
have established such a reputation for first-class goods, 
pure and unsophisticated, that any goods bearing their 
label are bought with perfect confidence, and need not 
be urged on reluctant customers by over-zealous grocers, 
Probably this firm’s goods are the only American pre- 
serves for which there is enquiry. As one grocer re- 
marked, they sell themselves. People who have had 
any experience in marketing always give the preference 
to their label. It is truly a proud position to hold, and 
the hard and faithful toil to obtain and maintain it 
justly entitles them to this distinction, 
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VILLACABRAS WATER. 


Villacabras water is a new aspirant for the favor of 
the American public. It is a natural mineral purgative 
water and not a table water. A French company own 
the spring, which is situated near Madrid, in Spain. It 
has received the indorsement of the French Academy of 
Medicine, and its introduction and sale in France has 
been duly authorized after avery careful examination by 
the French government, In the United States, where 
Messrs. Gourd & Tournadeare now introducing it with 
great success, no less an authority than’ Professor C. P. 
Chandler says, that it is one of the strongest and most 
powerful waters of this character that he has ever seen. 
Being a pure unsophisticated mineral water it is likely to 
be generally adopted. 
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SILVER PLATING. 


The Ready Silver Plating Company, of Warsaw, Mo., 
have a powder they eall ‘‘ Always Ready Silver Plating.” 
They claim for it that it actually contains coin silver and 
when applied to the baser metals will give them the 
appearance and durability of silver. It is different from 
all plating powders heretofore used, and is not a mere 
cleaning powder. They guarantee this powder, and will 
refund the money if the powder is not found satisfactory 
after trial. They also want to establish agencies every- 
where. This would seem to be a good opportunity for 
those desiring such agencies. At all events the powder 
deserves a trial. This is all the Company asks, and they 
are willing to abide by the result. 


’ THERMOMETER SCGALES.—Three scales have survived. 
The Fahrenheit is the oldest, and dates from 1724. It 
is used popularly in Great Britain, the British colonies, 
and the United States. This scale was primarily 


corresponding with 9 dg. C.; the point to which the alcohol 
rose when placed under the arm of a healthy man was 
marked 90 dg.; and the temperature of a mixture of ice 
and salt, then believed to be the greatest possible cold, 
was marked—90 deg. In 1714 Fahrenheit again altered 
his scale; 0 dg. was placed at the absolute zero, and the 
Space between this point and that representing the 
warmth of the human body was divided into twenty-four 
degrees. The freezing point of water wasnow 8dg. But 
these long degrees being inconvenient, each was divided 
into four, and thus, instead of 8 dg. the freezing point of 
water became 32 dg., and the blood heat 96 dg. A mer- 
curial thermometer thus graduated registered 212 dg. 
as the boiling point of water. 


* Purity—Strength—Perfection.” 


pfEVELAND 


9 
SUPERIOR \ 


Baking 
Powder 


Absolutely the Best. 


All the ingredients used in making this powder 
are published on every label. The purity of the in- 
predients and the scientific accuracy with which 
they are combined render Cleveland’s superior in 
strength and efficiency to any other baking pow- 
der manufactured. 

Food raised with this powder does not dry up, 
as when made with baking powder containing am- 
monia, but keeps moist and sweet, and is palatable 
and wholesome. Hot biscuit and griddle cakes made 
witb it can be eaten by dyspeptics -with impunity. 

It does not contain ammonia, alum, lime or 
other adulterant. These are facts, vouched for by 
Government and State Chemists, Boards of Health, 
and eminent scientists. 


CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER Co., 
81 and §3 Fulton St., New York. 
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“The truth, the whole truth, 


and nothing but the truth.” 


That’s what you ought to know about the 
thing you wash with. What good soap doesn't 
hurt, Peard:ne cannot. That’s only part of the 
truth. Pearlime washes and cleans without 
the rubbing and scrubbing that wear things 
out—without the work that makes wo- 
men old. Half your labor is spared by 


twice the work is done with it; 


time and money are saved by it. 


Nothing but the truth” is the best 


policy for us; “nothing but Pearline” 
is the best policy for you; but perhaps 
you use Pearline. Millions do. 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never 


: Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, “‘this is as good 
Not Tue as’’ or ‘‘the same as Pearline,” 


peddled, and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, 


do the honest thing-—send zt back, 


173 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


SCRATCHING FOR FEvER.—Dr. Alois Fenykovy com- 
municates to a Vienna medical journal an account of | 
some observations made on the treatment of intermittent | 
fever by means of friction of the back along the spine. 
Many years ago, as stated in the Lancet, while at Nisch 
with his regiment, there occurred so mauy cases of 
intermittent fever that the stock of quinine was becom- | 


entirely without some kind of treatment, it was ordered 
that they should be rubbed twice a day along the spine 
with simple ointment. The day after this order had 
been given, it appeared that the usual attack had not 
Accordingly, since that time Dr. Fenykovy 
Eas very frequently employed this treatment, and usually 
with marked success. Indeed, he says that three- 
fourths of his cases have done very well without any 


| quinine at all, 
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- CocaINE PrNcILs FOR THE SKIN.—A writer in the 
British Medical Journal makes a suggestion which is 
easily convertible into a capital article for a cosmetic 
‘‘special.” It is, in short, a pencil or ‘‘stick” for use, 
on the chafed and irrated skin, or on skins very suscept- 
ible to insect bites, etc. He says that an addition of two 
per cent. of cocaine to the ordinary cocoa butter pencils 
converts the latter into a cosmetic remedy, which gives 
almost instant relief when rubbed over the irritated 


| spot. 


A BUSINESS BENEFIT. 


ADVANTAGES TO ADVERTISERS OFFERED 
BY THE AMERICAN ANALYST. 


It has not the limitations of a daily paper. No one 
reads yesterday’s paper. A monthly lives at least a 
month, while a weekly is fresh four times a month, 
and its audience is not limited by geographical lines, 
out the circulation is all over the United States and 
Canada, 

It contains matters of interest to everyone, especially 
the ladies of the househoid, and is, therefore, sure of a 
eareful perusal. Our audiences are intelligent and of 
the better classes, who have money to spend, and any 
well worded advertisement in our columns, giving rea} 
information, will receive a careful perusal. 

Our rates are as low as our circulation affords 
Large circulation and original matter cost money, and 
those advertisers who desire to realize these benefits 
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Advertisements in our columns are permanent. 
of our subscribers “bind their numbers. 

Our advertisements are set up in an attractive form, 
sure to call the attention of the reader. 
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pay to advertise with us. 
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knowing this, have confidence in advertisements con- 
tained in our columns. 

The fact that we have the best and largest houses in 
every branch of trade advertising with us, and that they 
always renew as their seasons arrive, proves beyond 
doubt that they have found the AMERICAN ANALYST o 
good advertising medium. Why should not you? 
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PURE FOOD PROSPECTS. 


The subject of Congressional legislation in behalf of 
pure food is not conspicuously discussed, as it probably 
is not fully understood, by the general newspaper corres- 
pondent in Washington ; and since the matter has been 
intrusted to a committee of each house, in whose hands 
it still rests, it is not easy to secure definite information 
respecting it on which to base conjectures as to the 
probable result, The correspondent of the Commercial 
Bulletin of this city receutly wrote at some length on 
the subject, expressing the opinion that the prospect of 
an anti-adulteration law passing is somewhat more en- 
couraging than it was a few weeks ago. The prepara- 
tion of a general bill regnlating the adulteration of foods 
is in the hands of a sub-committee in the House, made 
up of Messrs, Allen of Michigan, Hill of Illinois, Wil- 
son of Kentucky, Morgan of Mississippi, and Brookshire 
of Indiana. They have before them the bill recently in- 
troduced by Mr. Allen, defining adulteration and pro- 
hibiting it in articles which are the subject of inter- 
State commerce. The principle is the same as that of 
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the bill of Senator Paddock of Nebraska, already dis- 
cussed by the AMERICAN ANALYST, and it was prepared, 
like that measure, in consultation with the officers of the 
Department of Agriculture. The sub-committee intend 
to report such a bill to the full committee, and it will 
probably be reported to the House. The sub-committee 
is now working on the details and waiting for the action 
of the Senate committee. Such a measure, however, 
the writer thinks, is likely to encounter vigorous oppo- 
sition in both houses. The combined power of the 
manufacturers of all kinds of adulterated foods—many 
of them entirely harmless, but adulterated to make them 
cheaper—would be able to influence the representatives 
of a good many districts, and probably tie the bill up 
somewhere so that it could not get to the President. 
But the greatest danger, according to the Bulletin’s cor- 
respondent, which threatens pure food legislation dur- 
ing the present session, is ‘‘ the determination of the 
House Committee on Agriculture to force the considera- 
tion of the Butterworth bill against futures and options, 
The Committee on Rules is disposed to give two days to 
the Agricultural Committee for the consideration of such 
measures as it may choose to bring forward. If these 
days were devoted to sensible legislation, much might 
be accomplished. It is not unlikely, however, that the 
Committee, with their strong feelings in favor of the 
Butterworth bill, will place that first on their pro- 
gramme. This will result in wasting all the time, with 
little practical result. It would be possible, of course, 
to limit debate arbitrarily and force a vote without full 
discussion, but such a course would hardly be adopted in 
the absence of pressing political exigency. If the Butter- 
worth bill is forced ahead of everything else, under the 
deceptive pretense of benefiting the farmers, it is likely 
to defeat any practical measures for the farming com- 
munity. If the Senate bill regulating exports were put 
first, it might be passed in a short time, and several 
hours be given to the Conger Lard bill and the general 
Food bill. The Conger bill will be strenuously opposed 
by Democratic members, who believe that it is a 
perversion of the taxing power to illegitimate uses, but 
it will command a large support, because so many of the 
farmers demand it. If it is voted on it is likely to pass 
the House,” 


INVENTORS’ RISKS FIFTY YEARS AGO, 


Persons of the present generation, to whom the pho- 
tographer’s art is a commonplace, everyday notion, are 
not always aware what a recent discovery itis. The 
following story is related by the Rey. R. Heber Newton 
in the May Arena; ‘‘ What fact more commonplace to 
our mind than the photographic process of portrait- 
taking! Many of us remember the original form of these 
sun-pictures—the daguerreotype—specimens of which, 
once in a while, we draw forth from some unexplored 
drawer, carrying us back to the forgotten days of child- 
hood. It was no further off than 1838 that Madame 


Daguerre, the wife of the inventor of the process, had 
e 
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an earnest consultation with one of the medical celebri- 
ties of the day concerning her husband’s mental condi- 
tion. After acquainting the physician with the many 
indications of Daguerre’s mental aberration, she added, 
with tears in her eyes, that the concluding proof of his 
insanity was his absolute conviction that he would suc- 
ceed in nailing his own shadow to the wall or on fixing 
it on magical metallic plates. The physician listened 
with profound attention to this culminating evidence of 
mettal derangement, answering that he himself had ob- 
served in Daguerre strong symptoms of madness. He 
closed the consultation by advising that her husband 
should be sent quietly and without delay to the well- 
known lunatic asylum, Bicetre. Two months later the 
world of art and science was stirred to its centre by the 
exhibition of a number of pictures actually taken by the 
new process. <Arago, in January, 1839, laid an account 
of the process before the Academie des Sctences, and soon 
the ‘lunatic’? was heralded as the father of photog- 
raphy.” 


—_— 1 1 


SENATOR VEST ON AMERICAN BEEF. 


The famous Dressed Beef Committee of the U.S. 
Senate, which, under the guidance of Senator Vest, of 
Missouri, has been creating such a stir during the past 
year in western beef raising and beef shipping circles, 
has at length completed its mission. On April 29th a 
report was formulated by the committee, to be presented 
in connection with several bills that Senator Vest had 
prepared for carrying out the recommendations the re- 
port embodies, Both the report and the measures 
based upon it are very much less radical in their char- 
acter than either the inquisitorial investigations of the 
committee or the occasional brusque declarations of 
Senator Vest on the subject had foreshadowed. Stated 
briefly, Senator Vest’s plan for raising the price of 
American cattle seems to be by enlarging and widening 
the foreign market. He recommends four distinct legis- 
lative propositions. The first is a joint resolution 
directing the Secretary of State to negotiate with Great 
Britain for a removal of the restrictions which it puts 
upon the importation of cattle from the United States by 
its system of seaboard inspection. The second is a bill 
to insure proper facilities for the shipment of live cattle 
abroad. It appears that one firm has contracts with the 
steamship companies which practically control this 
trade, and that other shippers frequently cannot secure 
carrying facilities, though there may be steamship 
accommodations. Another bill relates to dressed beef. 
It provides for the inspection by officers of the United 
States of the animals which are to be killed and con- 
verted into dressed beef products, As drawn by Sen- 
ator Vest, the inspection of the dressed beef was to be 
at the port of export. Senator Farwell pointed out that 
this was impracticable, and the bill was modified so that 
the live animals are to be inspected at the place of 
slaughter, and certificates given, A fourth bill recom- 
mended is domestic, and relates to interstate commerce. 
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It forbids discriminations between live-stock shipments 
in ordinary stock-cars and in what are known as palace 
stock-cars. Much complaint has been made about the 
alleged rebates given by the railroads to the palace-car 
shippers, and the bill aims to put all shippers on an 
equality by compelling the railroads to make the same 
terms. 


A NEW FEATURE. 


By an arrangement with the N. Y. Hay Exchange, we 
publish in this issue, and shall continue to do so in 
every number hereafter, the official bulletin of the state 
of the hay market. It will appear exclusively in the 
AMERICAN ANALystT. As there are thousands of hay- 
shippers in the United States, besides a large number 
of farmers who will be interested in this bulletin, we 
look forward to a considerable increase of our subscrip- 
tion list, All these new readers are welcome and their 
addition will be appreciated quickly by our advertisers, 


HOW TO TAKE WINE. 


ITS PROPER INDULGENCE.—AN INTELLECTUAL STUDY 
NOT A DEMORALIZING VICE. 


Dry wine is the only healthful wine, from the fact of 
its containing no sugar and little alcohol. The grape is~ 
used when there is only about 22 per cent. of saccharine. 
After fermentation there remains 10 or 11 per cent. al- 
cohol, and no sugar. The grapes for sweet wine are 
allowed to become very ripe, and used when there is 
from 30 to 40 per cent. sugar. It is fermented into 
about 15 per cent. alcohol, and then brandy is added to 
prevent further fermentation in the bottles, In drink- 
ing it the heat of the stomach causes fermentation : 
result, headache, gout, and possibly an unconirollable 
appetite for strong drink. The temperature of wine is- 
a most important feature. Wine is like a delicate ower 
and should be treated as carefully; otherwise, as a lily 
touched by frost, it will droop and its full life and beau- 
ty never return. Champagne should be chilled but once, 
and then only 15 or 20 minutes before it is used. Claret 
should be gradually warmed and drank at a tempera- 
ture of 70 or 75 degrees, and never drank at all excepting 
with meats. It is a common thing to see ladies add ice 
and sugar to claret. They might as well add sugar to 


vinegar, or resort to their usual relish—pickles—for 


claret, with ice added, becomes nothing more or less 
than vinegar. The old custom of serving many wines 
at banquets has sensibly been done away with. Now 
one sees only sauterne with the oysters, sherry or 
madeira with the soup, burgundy or claret with the 
meats and entrees, these grosser wines preparing the 
palate for the most delicate of all wines—champagne. 
A serious mistake is the supposition that pure wine 
will not deposit sediment. It is only the pure wines 
that have sediment. An absolutely cledr wine has 
either been in bottle but a short time or else has been 
“fixed” by acids to prevent this deposit, the latter 
making it injurious to health. There are comparatively 
few in America who know how to overcome this sedi- 
ment, though it is generally practised in France. It can 
be overcome only by ‘‘decantation.” Wine showing 
this sediment should be placed upright for several hours 
or a day before it is to be used. When the sediment is 
thoroughly settled at the bottom of the bottle and the 
wine perfectly clear, the cork should be withdrawn 
carefully and the wine poured into another bottle or 
decanter. To do this requires the utmost care. By 


‘| holding the bottle about twelve inches from a gaslight 


and stopping immediately the sediment reaches the: 
mouth of the bottle—it is not a difficult matter. The 
sediment is caused by the changes going on in wine as 
it ages. Red wine derives its color from the skins of 
dark grapes, which are fermented with the juice or 
‘‘must.”’ It is generally supposed that white wine is 
made only from white grapes. It is not necessarily so. 
Many fine white wines are made from red and black 
grapes. To make white wines from dark grapes the 
juice is separated from the skins. White grapes can 
only produce white wine, however, and the skins are 
never put with the “must.” It is hardly necessary to 
say there would be a good deal of a struggle between 
self-respect and adulterated wines. Wine, when adul- 
terated, generally wins the battle. A not very new in- 
cident is that told of a dying Bordeaux merchant. He 
ealled his son to him and said: ‘My son, one last 
word. Remember this: You cannot make wine from 
anything but grapes.” Some of the importations to 
this country are sacred to the advice of that dying man. 
Champagne is the finest of all wines. Notwithstanding 
the fact that everybody drinks champagne, there are 
not many who know just what itis. Itisa “blend” 
of the different wines, and sometimes from ten to fifteen 
wines are used. One is chosen because of its flavor, 
while it may be deficient in body. Another is taken be- 
cause of its body; by the way, ‘‘body” of wine does 
not mean alcohol; it signifies roundness or richness. 
Another wine is put in for some other quality, and so 
on, making one grand combination. When ‘ blended” 
the combination is called a “cuvee.” After a certain 
time the cuvee is placed in bottles and allowed to fer- 
ment for a period of about two years. The fermenta- 
tion causes sediment to be deposited and develops car- 
bonic acid gas, which is the hfe and sparkle. At the 
end of two years the bottles are placed ‘‘surpointe,” 
or corks down, and the sediment allowed to setile on 
the cork. During the two or three months the bottles 
are “ surpointe” each bottle is shaken separately every 
day. Then skillful workmen release the cork, and the 
sediment (which has become compact) and cork fly out 
together, and only a little wine is lost. In place of the 
wine that is lost 2 small quantity of syrup or liqueur is 
added to give necessary sweetness. It is here that 
fraud, if fraud there be, comes in. In making the 
liqueur an opport-nity is afforded for flavoring or in- 
creasing the alcoholic strength of the wine. After the 
syrup is added the bottle is corked with the most ex- 
pensive corks that can be bought. Following this pro- 
cess the perfection of the wine depends upon the quality 
of the cork. During the two years of fermentation in 
bottle the breakage from pressure is sometimes great, 
ranging from 4 to 20 per cent., which of course must be 
paid for when the champagne is purchased. It is a de- 
batable question whether champagne, like other wine, 


improves by age, Asarule it is put on the market 
e 


“to convince one they cannot be the genuine article. 


from two to five years after itis “blended.” It would 
be treason to our own country to say there is any snob- 
bishness in America. It certainly does take a good deal 
of courage for a hostess to set California’s product on 
the table, or for an elegant fellow, thoroughly well 
posted in everything worth kuowing, to order wine with 
an American label without duty price, while his neigh- 
bor at table d@’hote not only flashes his diamonds but 
flourishes a ‘‘ Chateau Lafitte” certificate in his face, 
for which he has paid full tariff. However, Americans 
are awakening to an appreciation of our own wines. 
They are getting tired of the impositions practised, not 
only in the wine districts of France, but in this country 
as well, and the demand is for the pure article. We 
often see grand Chateau wines listed at hotels and sold 
from wine cellars in this country at prices that ought 
A 
chateau wine with the duty added must necessarily be 
high priced. At comparatively low figures they are 
either California wines with French labels or no wines 
at all—simply acids—tannin, water, spirits and coloring 
matter. Beware of the wily merchant who offers you. 
cheese while proving to you the quality of his wine. 
After the bait is taken any wine or imitation will seem 
perfect. It is claimed that the decrease of drunkenness 
in the State of California is due to the fact of the general 
use of wine, that the pure article destroys the craving 
for stronger drink. It is certainly a fact that Californi- 
ans are becoming famous for their beautiful complexions 
—' beautiful ” for the ladies, ‘‘ fine” for the gentle- 
men—while only a few years ago the reverse of it was 
noticeable. Now that we have learned to drink wine, 
if we can overlook the fact that our own wines are not 
yet mellowed by the age that gives wine its smoothest 
completeness, like ‘bottled velvet,” and consider the 
purity of the home production, possibly there may be 
fame in the future for the complexion of Americans. 


CACAO AND CHOCOLATE. 


THE AMERICAN ARTICLE THE PUREST AND BEST 
PROCURABLE, 


A writer in the Western Druggist has been to Caracas, 
and, like a great many other Americans, about the only 
people whom foreigners can convince that everything 
foreign is superior to the manufactures of their own 
country, has been talked over into writing the following 
nonsense : 


The good people down there say that all the best cacao 
goes to Europe, and not a pound of El Oriollo to the 
United States. They say, too, that we eat the miser- 
able product of Mexico, Brazil and the Central American 
States, which does not approach in quality the Vene- 
zuelan fruit, and even our manufacturers adulterate it 
so that it does not taste naturally. And it does uot re 
quire an expert to detect the difference between a piece 
of Venezuelan chocolate and a piece of Mexican or Bra- 
zilian, It is an actual fact that you can buy chocolate 
in the United States at the high-priced retail stores for 
about half the money that is charged you at the Caracas 
factories. The best in Caracas is eighty cents a pound 
at the factories, and the retailers charge about one dol- 
lar for it. You can get asuperior article for sixty cents, 
and the ordinary are fifty cents a pound. None can be 
had less than that, while in the United States it can be 
bought at all the groceries for twenty-five, thirty and 
forty cents a pound. The Caraqueans say that our manu- 
facturers cannot possibly produce an honest cake of 
chocolate for that price, but adulterate with pipe clay, 
flour, and other foreign substances. 


We have European chocolate in this country, and 
none of it is considered any better, if as good, as our 
best American make. The inference is also made that 
the only manufacturers who adulterate chocolate are 
Americans. This is absolutely false and just the contrary 
is the truth. The AMERICAN ANALYST, by actual analy- 
sis, has proven that nearly all the Dutch chocolates are 
adulterated with cacao shells and alkalies, that most of 
the German chocolates are vile trash, that the English 
sell arrowroot for chocolate, and that the French never ~ 


send their best goods here. It is, therefore, obvious 
that American chocolates which have been proven to be 
pure and unadulterated are in every way superior to 
the imported trash. The alleged cheaper prices here, 
which are dwelled upon as evidence of the superiority 
of foreign goods, are largely due to American skill and 
ingenuity in manufacturing, improved labor-saving ma- 
chinery, and that peculiar American enterprise which 
always carries off the victory where the competition is 
anywhere near to being fair. 
wake up from their dolce fur niente methods of doing 
business, they will find that Americans can buy their 
eacaonibs, pay freight and duty, and then return to them 
a better and cheaper chocolate than they make at home 
in their old-fogy way. et Americans use their own 
judgment and not libel their country 


- GELATINE. 


ITS NATURE, QUALITIES AND USEFUL APPLICATIONS. 


In various animal tissues, such as the skin, bones, in- 
testines, etc, is found an interesting group of organic 
compounds, very closely resembling each other, and 
which, when treated with boiling water, are transformed 
into the well-known and exceedingly useful substance 
gelatine, which is the same as ordinary glue, differing 
from it only in purity. The most characteristic property 
of gelatine is that of solidifying, or gelatinizing, when 
solutions containing it are cooled below 68 deg. A so- 
lution in water containing only one per cent. of gelatine 
will form the characteristic ‘‘jelly” when cooled. Com- 
mon glue is prepared from the trimmings of hides and 
the refuse of slaughter-houses and tanneries, The skins 
are cleaned and steeped in lime water, and afterwards 
exposed to the air for some days. They are then boiled 
in water, and the resulting liquid run off and allowed to 
settle, after which it is left to cool and gelatinize in 
shallow boxes. The resulting cakes of soft glue are 
then dried on nets in large buildings, provided with 
movable blinds, so that the air can freely circulate 
through them in pleasant weather, while during storms 
the glue can be protected from the weather, This pro- 
cess of drying requires great care, as a rise in the tem- 
perature may cause the partially dried glue to liquefy, 
making a “mess” which requires much labor to clear 
up, to say nothing of the loss or damage to the stock. 
It was formerly supposed that glue could only be dried 
at temperatures above the freezing point, but it was ac- 
cidentally discovered in this country that frozen glue 
was of equally good quality, and the manufacture is now 
carried on all the year round. Cooking-gelatine is prac- 
tically made by the same process, but much greater care 
is taken in selecting the stock, and the utmost cleanli- 
ness is necessary in all the processes. It forms a health- 
ful and attractive article of diet, but its nutritive value 
is not very great. By long-continued boiling gelatine 
loses its gelatinizing power. The same result is obtained 
by adding nitric or acetic acid to its solution. The ordi- 
nary liquid glues are made in this way, and a very good 
article may be extemporaneously prepared by throwing 
some pieces of glue into a bottle of vinegar, and shaking 
occasionally until it is dissolved. When chlorine gas is 
passed through a solution of gelatine, it unites directly 
with it, precipitating an insoluble substance, and form- 
ing a very peculiar looking solid froth. Gelatine also 
unites with tannin to form an insoluble compound. This 
reaction is the basis of the tanning process by which 
taw hides are converted into leather. A minor applica- 
tion of this reaction is found in the use of fish skin for 
settling coffee. The tannin of the coffee and the gela- 
tine of the fish skin unite, forming a solid, tenacious 
mass, which mechanically encloses the impurities sus- 
pended in the coffee, in the same way as the coagulat- 
ing albumen of the white of an egg, often used for the 
same purpose, When gelatine is placed ia cold water, 


When the Caraqueans- 
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it softens and swells, but does not dissolve. On heating 
the water, however, it dissolves immediately. If some 
bichromate of potash is added to the gelatine, it still re- 
mains soluble if kept in the dark, but if exposed to the 
sunlight a chemical change—probably an oxidation— 
takes place, and it becomes perfectly insoluble, even 
in boiling water. This property is of the greatest value 
and importance, as it is the basis of all the modern pro- 
cesses of photo-engraving, which have enabled us to 
make exact reproductions of the most celebrated works 
of art at a nominal cost. The ordinary kind of gelatine 
is also indispensable in the manufacture of photograph- 
er’s dry plates, which are coated with an emulsion of 
gelatine and finely-divided sensitive salts of silver, and, 
after drying, will retain their sensitiveness for years 
without change. The collodion-coated plates formerly 
in use became worthless in a very short time after being 
prepared. The minor uses of gelatine are innumerable, 
When combined with glycerine, it forms a soft, elastic 
mass, which is used for printers’ ink-rollers, electrotype 
moulds, and for taking casts of irregularly shaped ob- 
jects. The surface of this compound readily absorbs the 
aniline dyes, and this property is taken advantage of in 
the hectograph copying pad, which consists mainly of a 
shallow tray filled with this composition. Characters 
written on paper with aniline ink are transferred to the 
surface by simple pressure, and a large number of copies 
may be taken in the same way, as the gelatine readily 
yields sufficient of the color to fresh sheets of paper, 
when pressed upon it, to give a clear reproduction. 
Some fruits contain gelatinous principles known as 
pectic and pectosic acids, but they are entirely different 
substances from the true gelatine. It is these sub- 
stances which render it possible to prepare fruit jellies, 
but they have much less gelatinizing power than the 
animal product. The cheap manufactured fruit jellies 
are frequently found to consist of animal gelatine, 
properly flavored, and to be entirely free from the pec- 
tose compound which should legitimately be present.— 
Popular Science News. 


MICROBES IN MORTAR. 


THE PRESENCE OF DISEASE GERMS IN BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 


The notion that building material may have infectious® 


properties and may take a part in the propagation of va- 
rious disea es, seems a strange and possibly far fetched 
idea; yet the importance of this question is very great, 
certainly far more considerabie than any one would be 
likely to imagine at a first glance. The fact is that since 
the science of microbiology has come upon the scene there 
is scarcely a single problem either of medicine or hygiene 
in which it does not have to be taken into account, and 
in which we are not forced to be guided by what it has 
taught us. This necessity becomes especially marked 
when we undertake to seek for the origin of- infectious 
diseases and when we wish to ascertain the most suita- 
ble means of checking their ravages. Knowing as we 
do the part that microbes play in the development and 
propagation of infectious diseases, it will be easy to un- 
derstand how much it is our interest to prevent, as far 
as it is in our power to do so, these microbes from com- 
ing in contact with us in any way, to track them out 
wherever they may be found, to destroy them or at any 
rate to reduce them to such a condition that they will 
no longer be harmfull and to make the surroundings in 
which we ourselves are destined to live unsuitable for 
their habitation. We can only attain this end by ac- 
quiring a thorough knowledge of their habits, of the 
way in which they spread and develop, and of the de- 
gree of their vitality and power of resistance. In this 
connection the researches which M. V. Bovet has been 
carrying out quite recently are, in our opinion, of spe- 
cial interest. M. Boyet has been striving to verify the 
presence of germs in places where no one before him 


had thought of going to look for them—in the substance 
of the walls of our dwellings, or rather in the materials 
which are used in constructing them. Plaster, gypsum 
and mortar take the leading place among these materials, 
as they are used either to cement the stones and bricks 
together, or else to cover their surface, at least the surf- 
ace which forms the walls of our apartments. He first 
found that the water with which these substances are 
mixed is itself highly infected and is most usually fairly 
Swarmipg with every variety and category of microbes. 
When the plaster hardens these microbes find them- 
selves inclosed in the mass, but M. Bovet has demon- 
strated that they are by no means destroyed on this ac- 
count, and that in their new abode they continue to 
retain their power of action for a long time. When the 
plaster of which the walls are made becomes thoroughly 
dried it gives rise to dust, which carries away with it 
the microbes which had been enclosed in the mass, and 
in this manner it becomes a means of transportation of 
contagion. The same thing takes place with other kinds 
of building materials, with the different forms of soft 
stone, &c., which resemble plaster, more or less, by 
their porosity and density. M. Bovet carried his re- 
searches further still, and has found that microbes can 
also be discovered in the different kinds of wood which 
are used in large quantities in the materials to which 
architects resort in building houses. This is more so 
the case with old wood of a loose texture, containing 
only a small amount of resin and often wormeaten, than 
in green, hard-fibred wood, abounding in resinous sub- 
stances, The same remark holds true for still other ma- 
terials used in our dwellings—the paper with which we 
cover our walls, the hangings and upholstery. It will 


‘not be difficult to understand that these d fierent sub- 


stances form surfaces pre-eminenily fitted to yather and 
hoard up all the micro-organisms that come within 
their reach, only to pour them back into the surround. 
ing atmosphere during the process of housekeeping to. 
which apartments are daily subjected in order to keep 
them clean. Should we be satisfied merely to ascertain the 
facts of which I have just spoken? Most certainly not. 
It would be a most barren science that would simply oc- 
cupy itself with discovering an evil without trying at 
the same time to find a remedy forit. For this reason 
several means have been suggested to protect ourselves 
against, to annihilate, or at least to neutalize the action 
of these domestic microbes and to prevent their baneful 
effect when they are spread throughout the air that we 
breathe. The first suggestion that was made was that 
we should wash our walls with a solution of corrosive 
sublimate, which is a substance well known for its en- 
ergetic properties as a destroyer of microbes. But this 
ig a means that could not be relied on ; and besides this, 
it would be dangerous on account of the poisonous nat- 
ure of the salts of mercury. It does not seem that we 
should succeed any better with the different forms of 
fumigation or by washing the walls with thymic or sali- 
eylic acids, as the latter would not be sufficiently pow- 
erful; furthermore, salicylic acid could not be used, for 
the simple reason that it damages the colors of wall 
papers and hangings. M. Bovet, who has gone into this 
question at some length, proposes for its solution the 
following plan. He thinks that the desired result will 
be accomplished by using in the future in place of the 
ordinary water that is now taken for mixing plaster or 
mortar a solution of salicylate of zinc, which is a very 
antiseptic substance, and is to be had at so modest a 
price that it will be quite within the reach of the majority 
of architects. He thinks that by this means the mi- 
crobes will be destroyed at the beginning, ab ouo, so to 
speak; that we shall no longer shut up within our walls 
anything but dead germs, utterly incapable later on of 
spreading far and wide disease and death. M. Bovet’s 
conclusions, as well as the series of researches by which 
the writer was led to them, have a stamp of originality 
and of genuine scientific precision that cannot be de- 
nied, It seems to us highly probable that the hygiene of 
our dwellings and the architects’ profession will profit 
by them at no very distant day, 
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DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERIGAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
May, 


Mrats.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, 
sausage, veal. 


GAME AND PouLtry.—Brant, pigeon, chicken, duck, 
turkey, goose, snipe. 


Fiso.—Anchovy, bass, catfish, cod, eels, clams, floun- 
der, halibut, herring, lobster, mackerel, mussels, perch, 
porgie, rock-fish, salmon, shad, shrimp, turtle, trout, 
sturgeon, whiting, weak-fish. 


VEGETABLES.— Artichokes, beans, carrots, garlic, let- 
tuce, onions, parsley, parsnip, potatoes, shallots, 
spinach, turnips, watercress, radish, rhubarb, sea kale. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


CopFISH AND TOMATOES.—Cut some codfish into 
pieces about six inches square and soak it over night. 
‘In the morning put over the fire in cold water, and let 
it come to the boil; remove it and take out the bones. 
Pour into a fryingpan a cupfulof oil, and in it fry brown 
three chopped onions ; when brown, add a can of toma- 
toes, a dozen cloves, and eight Spanish peppers. Boil 
fora while, add the fish. Boil a while longer and 
serve. 


MacaRonI MurTon.—Put in a stewpan some thin 
slices of mutton, quarter pound macaroni, pepper, salt, 
a little water, a tablespoonful vinegar, sauce of any 
kind. Stew gently for an hour and a half, keeping the 
pot tightly covered. 


GraHaM GeEmMs.—Sift half a pint wheat flour and mix 
it with half a pint graham flour and a good teaspoon- 
ful salt. Stir in one pint sweet milk, and lastly two 
eggs slightly beaten. Butter some iron gem pans; 
make them snapping hot, pour into each two tablespoon- 
fuls of the batter, and bake. 


PasTRY SANDWICHES.—Roll a piece of puff paste into 
a large sheet and lay it on a baking tin; spread the 
paste with frésh fruit well sweetened or with preserves; 
lay over this another thin sheet of paste, press together 
at the edges, and with a sharp knife mark the paste into 
diamonds so thatit may be easily cut when baked. A 
little before it is done, take from the oven, brush with 
the white of egg, sift powdered sugar over it, put back 
in the oven to color. When done cut into diamonds and 
serve either hot or cold. 


SanpwicH Dressin¢.—Mix together very smoothly 
half a pound nice butter, three tablespoonfuls mixed 
mustard, three tablespoonfuls sweet oil, a little white or 
red pepper, a little salt and the yolk of anegg. Chop 
some tongue and ham together very fine; cut some 
bread thin, spread it with the dressing, then with a 
layer of meat; put on another layer of bread and press 
it hard; with a sharp knife trim off the edges, and make 
all the sandwiches the same size. 


Sweet Porato Pupping.—Beat to a cream two 
pounds boiled sweet potatoes mashed fine, one pound 
sugar, one pound butter, five eggs, one cupful milk, and 
a wineglassful of wine. Bake in a crust. 


Lirtte Frurr Puppinc.—Make a batter with one 
pint milk, two eggs, one teaspoonful baking powder, 
and enough flour to thicken. Take jam, or chopped 
peaches or apples or berries well sweetened, and fill cups 
with alternate layers of batter and fruit. Set the cups 


in a steamer and cook for an hour. Serve hot, with 
sugar and cream. 


LOBSTER CULTURE. 


ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION OF LOBSTERS. 


The people of Newfoundland, recognizing the danger 
of the extinction of the lobster fishery, have resorted to 
artificial propagation, with, a fair degree of success. 
Until recently, it was believed that the artificial propa- 
gation of the lobster was impossible, as, unlike the true 
fishes, it does not shed its spawn freely on the sea. 
best naturalists now hold that the ova are fertilized 
within the body of the female: When expelled they 
attach themselves by a glutinous substance to the enor- 
mous hair-like appendages, swimmarettes, or fibrils, 
under the tail of the mother. To those they adhere until 
hatched, a period extending over seyeral months. The 
movements of the mother keep them constantly in 
motion, Each mother lobster carries from 12,000 to 
18,000 or 20,000 ova under its tail. The process of 
hatching which has been initiated at Newfoundland 
aims at saving these fertilized ova by removing them 
from the captured mother fish before they are canned in 
the factory, placing them in properly constructed hatch- 
jars, in which a constant flow of pure sea water is kept 
up till they are hatched. The young fry are kept till 
sufficientiy: strong to take care of themselves, and are then 
liberated to begin the battle of life on their own account. 
Last year five millions of lobsters were hatched in this 
way, and planted in the waters of Trinity Bay.— Cape 
Ann Advertiser. 
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ROYAL BREAD. 


THE SORT OF BREAD SERVED ON QUEEN VICTORIA’S TABLE. 
The Queen’s partiality for Viennese and French bread 
runs into all sortsof shapes. There are long French 
loaves and twists and rolls, and the Viennese bread is 
shaped into all sorts of curves and twists. There is one 
roll made like a little manikin. This is supplied for 
the edification and amusement of the Queen’s small 
grandchildren when they sit at Her Majesty’s table. The 
Queen is always supplied with this bread when at Buck- 
ingham palace. Her baker is 8. Petrozywalski, a Polish 
refugee, in whom the Prince Consort took a great in- 
terest. This fancy bread is only supplied for the 
Queen’s table; for the rest of the household the palace 
baker bakes. Some of the larger loaves supplied to the 
Queen cost ten-pence each. She did have this bread 
from London sent down to Windsor, but owing to the 
late arrival of the train that conveyed it, or something of 
that sort, this was given up. When the Empress 
Frederick was staying with the Queen, rye bread, of 
which the Empress is fond, was sent to the palace. The 
Queen’s bakers have always been able to satisfy the 
Queen. She pays regularly once a month and does not 
demand Sunday bakings. When some of Mr. Petrozy- 
walski’s customers have grumbled that they didn’t get 
fresh bread Sundays Her Majesty’s forbearance was 
quoted, and this usually stops their complaints. The 
same baker also supplies the Princess of Wales and other 
members of the royal family, and although the Queen 
always has her confectionery and cakes made in her own 
kitchen, the Princess of Wales and the Duchess of 
Connaught, who share the characteristics of having a 
sweet tooth, occasionally order lunch cakes and other 
good things. The Queen, it may be mentioned, doesn’t 
like freshly baked bread. It is always a little stale. 


HO 


LIQUEURS AND CORDIALS. 


If “a good wine needs no bush,” a good liqueur ‘re- 
quires but little comment or praise. Its delicious per- 
fume and flavor, its tonic and stimulating properties, are 
known to all who appreciate good living. Its composi- 
tion is no secret. As far back as 1780, it was laid down 
as a law that “a good liqueur must contain enough 
alcohol to defy decay, enough sugar to please the palate 
and enough medicine to cure the sick.” Liqueurs are 


The° 


perfumed and sweetened spirits prepared for drinking 
and for use as a flavoring material in confectionery and 
cookery. A good liqueur, as the chemist and physician 
view it, is an alcoholic extract of aromatic or savory 
herbs, fruits, barks, roots, flowers, seeds or leaves, with 
enough sugar to make it practically a syrup. Many 
liqueurs, besides flavoring elements, contain medicinal 
ingredients. Of this class Chartreuse and Kau de Vie de 
Dantzig are the best examples. The vast majority, how- 
ever, are simply beverages, whose chief characteristic is 
some pleasant or appetizing flavor. J.iqueurs are made 
the world over. Their nomenclature varies according to 
the land in which they are made. Thus a multitude of 
terms are employed to express a simple fact, and asa 
result, a confusion exists which is difficult to understand. 
Ordinary liqueurs consist of certain mixtures of pure 
spirit and essential oils and vegetable extracts, and with 
syrup of refined sugar. A certain number of such prep- 
arations have an established reputation; but the. 
methods by which these are compounded, and the pre- 
cise proportions Of the various ingredients they contain, 
are valuable trade secrets, scrupulously kept from 
public knowledge. The raw materials employed in the 
preparation of liqueurs are (1) a pure flayorless spirit 
which must be free from fusel oil ; (2) various essential 
oils, on the purity and constant quality of which 
much of the success of the manufacturer depends, 
or in place of the oils, and what is better, the 
aromatic substances from which they may be distilled; 
(3) bitter aromatic vegetable substances, fruits, rinds, 
ete., or their alcoholic extracts, called tinctures ; (4) fresh 
juicy fruits possessed of special flavor; (5) refined sugar 
prepared in the form of a perfectly smooth colorless 
syrup; (6) soft or distilled water; and (7) tinctorial sub- 
stances for those liqueurs in which a particular color is 
demanded by fashion. What we have is as follows: 
The French, who originated these liqueurs, grade them 
according to their sweetness and alcoholic strength into 
cremes, huils, or baumes (balms), which have a thick 
oily consistency, and eaux, extraits, or elixirs, which, 
being less sweetened, are perfectly limpid. Liqueurs of 
British fabrication, generally of inferior quality, are 
frequently dealt ia under the name of cordials. Bitters 
form a class of liqueurs by themselves, claiming to possess 
certain tonic properties and a medicinal value. Certain 
liqueurs, containing only a single flavoring ingredient, or 
having a prevailing flavor of a particular substance, are 
named after that body, as for example, creme de rose, 
vanille, the cacao, anisette, and kummel, etc. On the 
other hand, the liqueurs which in general are most highly 
prized are compounded of various aromatic principles, 
and they are not considered fit for use till they have 
matured and mellowed for several years. It is only the 
simple favored and commoner varieties which are com- 
pounded by the addition of essential oils and alcoholic 
tinctures. Fine liqueurs are made by macerating aro- 
matic bodies and subsequent distillation, bitters by 
maceration and straining. The liqueurs of commerce the 
most highly esteemed in the United States are Chart- 
reuse, Curacoa, Maraschino, and Doppel Kummel, or 
Allasch. Of all kinds, the most famous is Chartreuse, 
so called from being made at the famous Carthusian 
monastery, near Grenoble. Three qualities are made, 
green, yellow and white, the green being the richest and 
most delicate in flavor. Chartreuse is said to be a most 
complex product, resulting from the maceration and 
distillation of balm leaves and tops as a principal in- 
gredient, with orange peel, dried hyssop tops, peppermint, 
wormwood, angelica seed and root, cinnamon, mace, 
cloves, Tonquin beans, calamatus, aromaticus and car- 
damoms. Curacoa, which is a simple liqueur, is chiefly 
made in Amsterdam from the dried peel of the Curacoa 
orange. The peel is first softened by maceration in 
water; thence three-fourths of the quantity in prepara- 
tion is distilled with mixed spirit and water, and the 
remaining fourth is macerated in a proportion of this 
distilled for two or three days; the tincture is strained 
off and expressed and added to the original distilled 
Curacoa spirit. The flavor of Curacoa is improved by 
the addition of about one percent. of Jamaicarum. The 
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centre of the Maraschino trade is at Zara, in Dalmatia. 
Genuine Maraschino is prepared from a variety of 
cherry—the Marasca—peculiar to the Dalmatian moun. 
tain regions, The juice of the cherry, fermented and 
distilled, yields the spirit, which is flavored with the 
broken cherry kernals themselves. Imutations of Maras- 
chino are easily prepared, a praiseworthy liqueur result- 
ing from raspberry juice, bitter almonds and orange- 
flower water. In the preparation of Allasech—which is 
a rich Kummel—bitter almonds, staranise, angelica root, 
Florentine iris root, and orange peel, are used in addition 
to caraway seeds. Gold-water and silver-water are 
liqueurs to which small quantities of powdered gold-leaf 
and silver-leaf have been added, on account of their 
lustre. They are now little used. Gentian root is the 
fundamental “bitter” in most of the preparations 
known as ‘ Bitters,” These compounds, prepared by 
maceration, are very various in their constitution, The 
following list includes the names of the principal com- 
mercial liqueurs not already named; Noyeau (white and 
pink), Trappistine (yellow and green), (from the Abbey de 
la Grace Dieu), Benedictine (from Fecamp), peppermint 
liqueur, French cherry brandy or kirsebaer (from Copen- 
hagen), mandarine, parfait armour, creme de vanille, 
creme de rose, the, cafe, menthe, cacao, vanille, 
pomeranzen, ratafia (from Dantzic), anisette (from Am- 
sterdam and Bordeaux), kirschinwasser (from Switzerland 
and the “Black Forest”), absinthe and vermouth, Also 


blackberry brandy. So much trash has been sold under | 


this latter name that it becomes necessary to state what 
blackberry brandy really is, or should be. The virtues 
of the bark, root and fruit of the blackberry as a tonic, 
and strong astringent, have long been known, and the 
rubus villosus, the botanical name of the blackberry, 
appears among the official remedies of the United States 
Parharmacopeia. Thereit is highly recommended asa 
tonic and astringent in diarrhoea, either in the form of 
a simple decoction or syrup. In these forms, however, 
it is often unpleasant and sometimes impossible to ad- 
minister it; hence it becomes necessary to prepare it in 
a form where it is easy and pleasant to take, andin which 
it can be preserved for an indefinite period. If in this 
form all the advantages of the decoction and syrup can 
be combined with a new remedial agent of equal value, 
We possess in one a very powerful, ever reliable and 
palatable remedy for this most common camplaint, which, 
if neglected, may lead to very serious trouble. It may also 
readily be seen, that in a mixture of this kind a very 
wide door is opened for sophistication, which, in fact, is 
the case in the manufacture of so-called blackberry 
brandy more than any other preparation of this nature. 
Poor French spirits, colored, sweetened and flavored 
with chemicals, is what is most generally sold to the 
public, and when used, aggravates instead of curing the 
ailment for which it is taken. In a preparation of, this 
kind, it is not proper to publish in full the exact. manner 
of preparation, because unscrupulous competitors are 
ever ready to take advantage of the least hint to attain 
their own sinister ends, This article, as made by 
Rheinstrom Brothers, of Cincinnati, and called Mother 
Putnam’s Blackberry Cordial, is composed of the 
medicinal principle of the blackberry, rock candy syrup 
and pure brandy ; distilled from the grape, the coloring 
matter is natural and not artificial, the sugar the very 
best crystallized cane sugar, and the brandy free from 
any heavy fusel oils. In one word, this blackberry brandy 
can be recommended as a pure, unadulterated, palatable 
preparation, which will yield all the effects claimed by 
the profession for the blackberry. The consumption of 
liqueurs is much larger than is supposed, They are 
used by invalids and convalescents, by ladies and 
children, but chiefly by society people. Their annual 
sale is among the millions, Too many liqueurs, owing 
to competition and to the belief that the public cannot 
discriminate between a good and bad article, are made 
from low grade high wines, cheap flavoring ethers and 
glucose, There are maraschinos in the American 
market which never knew a cherry, but are made from 
hydrocyanie compounds, and there are noyeaus which are 


manufactured directly from nitro-benzole. The United 
States, of late years, have become large manufacturers 
of liqueurs ; or rather, one firm, the Messrs. Rheinstrom 
Brothers, of Cincinnati, has. They make curacoa, 
maraschino, chartreuse, anisette, kummel, chocolate, 
tea, coffee, raspberry, ginger, peppermint, currant, 
blackberry, apricot, vanilla, and wild cherry. A care- 
ful examination of their goods shows them to be made 
from the refined spirits of American grain, the best cane 
sugarand genuine herbs, fruits and roots, and are all dis- 
tilled by them, not compounded from essential oils. They 
are offered to the public as American goods, and are 
labeled as such. It is almost needless for the AMERICAN 
ANALYsT to endorse their work, as they have received 
medals and honorable mentions numberless at the great 
expositions of San Francisco, New Orleans, Cincinnati 
and elsewhere. Their output equals that of the best 
manufactories of France and Germany, and it is infinitely 
superior to the average imported liqueurs. Of their 
seventeen liqueurs, many will be new to the public. 
Unlike most new things, they are good. The apricot, 
currant, wild cherry and raspberry are especially note- 
worthy. They are simply perfect extracts of the fruits. 
No liqueurs nor cordials made to-day can compare with 
them in finish, delicacy and naturalness, The French 
and German liqueurs from the same fruits are far inferior. 
To those who prefer natural fruit flavors to complex 
artificial ones, they will supply a long felt want. Those 
who enjoy delectable summer beverages cannot do better 
than follow the example set by polite society in Europe. 
The ingredients are broken ice and any one of the 
following liqueurs: kummel, anisette, raspberry, cur- 
rant, blackberry, coffee, chocolate, and apricot. The 
results may well be called frozen flavors. To «make 
them, fill a tumbler with finely cracked ice and pour 
over it a large wineglass of your favorite liqueur. Stir 
with a spoon until it is thoroughly chilled, and the 
nectar is ready. The slight amountof water softens the 
liqueur, and the intense cold converts it into a most deli- 
cious and refreshing drink. In conclusion, it may be 
well to recommend to vur readers the substitution of a 
pousse-caie for the post-prandial brandy or coffee and 
cognac. A well made pousse-cafeis a work of art. Its 
succession of flavors delights the palate, its medicinal 
virtues assist digestion, and its play of colors is an 
ornament to the table and a delight to the eye. A 
pousse-cafe is a drink composed of a series of liqueurs 
arranged in horizontal layers. To make it properly, 
take a lily-shaped wine-glass and pour into it a half-inch 
of currant liqueur. Then carefully pour on this, inter- 
posing the back of a teaspoon to prevent the momentum 
of the liqueur breaking the layers, anisette, red curacoa, 
yellow chartreuse, green chartreuse, and cognac. If 
properly done, your glass will be six-storied in color, dark 
scarlet, white, crimson, golden yellow, delicate green and 
bronze. Nothing remains but to drink that best of all 
after-dinner drinks, and to thank Heaven for the Rhine- 
stroms and their American liqueurs. It is but fair to 
add that Messrs. Rheinstrom Brothers are the largest 
manufacturers of liqueurs, cordials, and bitters in the 
United States, aud that they have created this enormous 
business by conscientiously furnishing just what they 
claim and making all their goods just as good as they 
can be made direct from the best and choicest materials 
and not from essential oils, and properly ageing all their 
products. Every liqueur is improved by ageing, as it 
gives nature a chance to thoroughly blend all the ingre- 
dients go that no one flavor may predominate over 
another. The firm occupies a five-story structure, run- 
ning from 54 to 62 Hast 3rd street, Cincinnati, and every 
part of this immense structure is freely open to public 
inspection, there being no sophisticating secrets to be 
hidden, An experience of from fifteen to thirty years 
of the different members of the firm, and a corps of 
tried, faithful, experienced employees enables the firm to 
accomplish this. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


Y. P. M. WHISKEY, 


The Alexander Young’s Company, of Philadelphia, 
are meeting with such success in the sale of their cele- 
brated Y. P. M. whiskey that they have been compelled 
to largely increase their distillery and warehouse capa~ 
city and have just completed a large and commodious 
new bonded warehouse at 616 to 622 Charles Street. 
This, in addition to their free warehouse at 402 and 404 
South Street, malthouse at 418 to 422 South Street, the 
distillery at 408 to 416 South Street and the large and 
commodious offices and sales-rooms at 700-702 Pass- 
yunk Avenue, gives plenty of room for their business. 
Their whiskey is largely used in private families and 
clubs, and prescribed with confidence by physicians, 
because they know what an excellent article itis, The 
essentials of a whiskey for such purposes are age and 
purity. Of this consumers are assured, as it is distilled 
from carefully selected wheat or rye, has constant ex- 
pert surveillance during all processes of manufacture, 
and is not permitted on the market until the age speci- 
fied on the label is complied with. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES DELICIOUS LEMONADE. 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of hot or cold water, 
and sweetened to the taste, will be found refreshing 
and invigorating. Dr. M. W. Gray, Cave Spring, Ga,, 
says: “TI have used it with perfect success in habitual 
sick headache.” 


CURLYQUEUE. 


The belle of the ball came into the hall with her hair 
in bilowy curls. After dancing an hour and sweating 
a power, ’twas as straight as a Choctaw girl’s. It had 
been papered for days, had been gummed a la glaize, 
but it didn’t take long to undo it. Between me and 
you, had she used Curlyqueue, she wouldn’t have had 
to rue it. Curliqueue manufactured only by H. S§. 
Johnson, Suffern, N. Y., will keep the hair in curl 
during the dampest weather, and in the hottest ball- 
room. See advertisement in this number. 
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ELECTRICAL Musio.—An employe in the office of the 
architect of the Capitol, Washington, has invented an 
electric musical machine. The keyboard is similar to 
that of an ordinary typewriter, and its keys are con- 
nected electrically with a number of electric bells ar- 
ranged beneath the table. Pressure on each key closes 
the circuit of an electric bell, and when the keys are 
operated by an expert any tune may be played on the 
machine. 


To Destroy INSECTS.—Attention was recently di- 
rected to a proposal to destroy insects by luring them 
against a charged cage within which is an intense elec- 
tric lamp, the shock from the bars killing them. A 
well-known industrial organ, in commenting editorially 
on this idea, makes the statement that at Durham, 
N. C., since the city has had electrical illumination the 
ravages of the tobacco worm have been greatly reduced. 
Tt suggests that a powerful electric light in the cenire of 
one of the sea islands growing the famous long staple 
cotton might save all the plantations surrounding it 
from the destruction so fréquently wrought by the cot- 
ton army worm, 


SMALL Hovuses.—Small houses are going up in great 
numbers in the upper part of this city. They are six- 
teen and eighteen feet front, and are designed for small 
families. The rents runall the way from $700 to $1,200 
a year, and the houses are, in the main, finished in hard 
wood and supplied with modern conyeniences. They 
are a good deal ov the style of the small dwellings of 
Philadelphia and Boston. Real estate speculators claim 
now that there is more money in these small houses, 
where the taxes are kept down, than there is in the big 
apartment houses in the highly taxed and expensive 
districts. 
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Enhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate sup- 
plies the phosphates, thereby reliev- 
ing exhaustion, and increasing the 
capacity for labor. Pleasant to the 
taste. 

Dr. A. N. KRouT, Van Wert, O., says: 

“ Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaustion.” 


Dr, S. T. NEWMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 


“A remedy of great service in many forms of 
exhaustion.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word ‘“Horsford’s” is 
PRINTED on the label. Allothers are spurious. 


SUPERIO I 


Baking 
Powder 


The Official Reports of the 


United States Government, 1889, 
Canadian Government, 1889, 
New Jersey Commission, 1889, 
Ohio Food Commission, 1887, 


prove that Cleveland’s is 


THE STRONGEST 


of all the pure* 
baking powders. 


BE arta or alum powders, whatever their 
Strength, should be avoided as injurious. 
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A New Mepbic1nse.—Camphorie acid is a substance 
that has been introduced very recently into medicine. 
It isa crystalline body, forming colorless, needle-like 
crystals, it is difficultly soluble in water, but dissolves 
freely in alcohol and ether. It is recommended for ex- 
ternal application in the treatment of chronic diseases of 
the larynx, throat, and nose, and is administered in solu- 
tions of 1 per cent. or more in weak spirit. 


CRIMINAL Hypnotism.—As regards experimental hyp- 
notism as practiced by the laity, it is time its dangers 
were fully understood and a complete halt therein called, 
enforced, if need be, by stringent statutory enactment. 
To endanger health, or to rob one of his or her mental 
status, is certainly as criminal as the picking of a pocket 
or an assault upon the person.— Medical Age. 


“Mink too Drry.’—It isa mistake to suppose that 
because milk is a liquid food it is at the same time a 
drink which is capable of satisfying the thirst of infants. 
Although milk appeases hunger, it makes thirst more 
intense after it has remained some time in the stomach and 
digestion of it has begun. It is thirst which causes 
healthy breast-nourished infants to ery for long periods of 
time, in many instances. There are many cases of indi- 
gestion due to weakness or insufficiency of the child’s 
gastric juice which would be greatly benefited, or even 
cured, if the child were allowed an occasional drink of 
water.—Pacific Health Journal. 


For ‘‘ BLACK AND BuuE.”—To prevent the blood from 
settling under a bruise, there is nothing tocompare with 
the tincture or a strong infusion of capsicum annuum 
mixed with an equal bulk of mucilage of gum arabic, 
and with the addition of a few drops of glycerin. This 
should be painted all over the surface with a camel’s- 
hair pencil and allowed to dry on, a second or third 
coating being applied as soon as the firstis dry. If 
done as soon as the injury is inflicted, this treatment 
will invariably prevent the blackening of the bruised 
tissue. The same remedy has no equal in rheumatic 


stiff neck,— St. Louis Polyclinic. 
oy 


Fine Table 
Wines 


From our Celebra- 


ted Orleans 
Vineyard. 


& 
ONi/ Producors of 
the 
: CHAMPACHE, 

5380 Washington St 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


CENERAL ACENCIES: 
New York: PARK & TILFORD, 917 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA: F. P. DILLEY & CO., 25 North T Tenth St. 
Cuicaco: C. JEVNE & CO., 110 Madison St. 
St. Paut: C, JEVNE & CO., 114 E. Third St. 
CrIncINNATI: THE JOSEPH R. PEEBLES’ SONS CO., 
73 West Fourth Street. 
Detroit: G. & R. McMILLAN & CO , 131 Woodward ave. 
Honouvuv, H.I.: HAMILTON JOHNSTON. 


PuNOTUATION.—It is strange that the use of points 
for purposes of punctuation should be such a compara- 
tively modern invention, Of the four generally used 
points only the period (.) dates earlier than the fifteenth 
century. The colon (:) is said to have been first intro- 
duced about 1485, the comma (,) some 35 years later, and 
the semi-colon (;) about 1570. 


ALWAYS BLOOMING.—Window plants may be grown 
any season of the year in the following manner: Soak 
a large piece of coarse sponge in water, squeeze half 
dry, and sprinkle in the openings red clover seed, millet, 
barley, grass, rice and oats. Hang it in the window 
where the sun shines a portion of the day, and sprinkle 
daily with water. It will soon form a mass of living 
green where even the clover will bloom. 


CHICKEN Figures.—The chicken business is a matter 
of wonderful importance to the table comfort and the 
financial outlook of the American farmer. Government 
statistics show that the annual expenditure in this line 
is $560,000,000; and, despite the immense production of 
eggs, several million dollars’ worth are annually im- 
ported to meet the deficiency of the home supply. 1 


BREAD BUTTERING MACHINE.—One of the latest and 
most unique inventions is a machine for buttering bread. 
It is used in connection with a patent bread cutter, and 
is intended for use in prisons, workhouses and other re- 
formatory institutions. There is a cylindrical-shaped 
brush which is fed with butter, and lays a thin layer on 
the bread as it comes from the cutter. The machine 
can be worked by hand, steam or electricity, and has a 
capacity of cutting and buttering 750 loaves of bread an 
hour. The saving of butter and of bread and the de- 
crease in the quantity of crumbs is said to be very 
large. 


THE TRANSPORTATION OF AcIDS.—There has been 
patented in Germany a process by means of which 
sulphuric acid for manufacturing purposes can be safely 
transported. The inventor takes advantage of a property 
of certain salts,—of which alkaline sulphates are repre- 
sentatives,—by which they give up their water of 
crystallization when heated, and take it up again 
when cool; and he does so by mixing the salts 
in an anhydrous condition with a calculated quantity of 
sulphuric acid. The whole mass becomes granular, or 
may be formed into cakes, and, when heated the whole 
liquifies, and may be used as if it were sulphuric acid, for 
the presence of bisulphate of soda does no harm. 


VARNISH FOR CONFECTIONERY.—Take half a pound 
or more of gum benzoine; put it into a bottle and cover 
it with fourth proof alcohol; cork up tightly and let it 
digest for at least two weeks, shaking up once or twice 
aday. After which time you may pour gently off any 
quantity you may require for present use. It should be 
the thickness of thin syrup; if used too thick, it is apt 
to appear in streaks on the work when dry; if too 
thick, dilute it with alcohol. This varnish is perfectly 
harmless and very fragrant, resembling somewhat the 
odor of vanilla. It will also keep for years, growing 
better with age. It is a nice varnish for all kinds of 
chocolate work and candies ; pulledand clear. It forms, 
when dry, a thin, glossy film or skin over them, which 
prevents the access of the moisture of the surrounding 
atmosphere, aud tends to keep them from becoming 
sticky for a much longer period of time.—British Con- 
fectioner. 
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OATMEAL AGAIN. 


In the AMERIOAN ANALYST for April 3d we culled at- 
tention to the imposition practised by several manu- 
facturers in offering to the public oatmeal claimed to be 
so prepared in manufacturing that it can be cooked in 
from three to five minutes. We then showed that this 
is impossible, and that to eat such half or quarter cooked 
oatmeal was dangerous to health, if not to life. As 
usual, when we publish any article of this kind, the 
parties who are interested in the goods mentioned, im- 
mediately began to inundate us with correspondence, 
calculated to impress us and, if possible, our readers, 
that, like the proverbial malaria and mosquito, the evil 
criticised had no relation to the particular brand of goods 
manufactured by them, but their competitors were the 
ones, and we had justly described them. These letters 
are all cunningly worded, so that if we were to pub'ish 
them they would be a splendid free advertisement for 
the writers. We do not run this journal on that prin- 
ciple, and therefore the scheme failed. We have nocon- 
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troversy with these people; we merely desired to im- 
press upon our readers that there is no process known 
by which oatmeal can be so prepared in manufacture as 
to be convertible by three or five minutes’ cooking into 
wholesome food for any one, much less for children. We 
have no preferences, and, in fact, do not know the makers 
of the different brands. One manufacturer claims that 
he not only has the exclusive patent for the process of 
steam cooking oats, but that this patent gives him the 
sole right to call his product “steam cooked,” and that 
all others are infringers. Another claims that heis the 
original Jacobs, while they severally insist that their 
peculiar process is the only good one, even though some 
admit that their oats are not cooked at all. One prom- 
inent wholesale grocer goes so far even as to put up 
crushed raw oats, and inhis directions on the wrapper 
warrants his oats to cook ready for the table in three 
minutes. Be this as it may, we confidently advise our 
readers, as they value the health of their children, to be- 
ware of these three to five minute oatmealsnares. There 
are pounds of indigestion in every ounce of them. We 
are ready to prove this if any proof is needed. Every 
physician and cook will readily endorse what we have 
said, and so long as there is any doubt about the quality 
of any one of these oatmeals, it would be safest to buy 
the old-fashioned kind and cook it at least one hour, or, 
what igs still better, until a competent cook says. it is 
done. 


MANUFACTURERS AND THE CENSUS. 


The attention of the AMERICAN ANALYsT has been 
called by the Hon. Robert P. Porter, Superintendent of 
the Eleventh Census, to the fact that on the 2d day of 
June the work of collecting statistics of manufactures 
will be inaugurated throughout the entire country. The 
value of this report must depend wholly upon the ac- 
curacy and thoroughness with which manufacturers an- 
swer the questions propounded. The personal interests 
of every manufacturer are involved in the character of 
the report on manufactures. It will be quoted for the 
next ten years as the official announcement of the exact 
industrial condition of the country, and will be the basis 
for any future legislation that may be enacted in regard 
to the wants of our people, whether engaged in agri- 
cultural or mechanical pursuits, Therefore it is of vital 
importance to each manufacturer that an accurate re- 
port shall be made. The Superintendent of Census has 
taken every possible precaution in the preliminary work 
to make this census complete and satisfactory, and the 
earnest co-operation of those engaged in productive in- 
dustry is all that is now necessary to secure valuable 
results, Every manufacturer should bear in mind that 
his answers to the questions relating to his business are 
held strictly confidential, are not disclosed to any com- 
petitor or to other persons, and are not used by the Goy- 
ernment as predicate for the purposes of taxation or 
license, or in any way to adversely affect his individual 
business. This assurance is printed on each schedule 


over the signature of the Superintendent of Census. 
The expert Special Agent in charge of this branch of 
census work, Mr. Frank R. Williams, has personally- 
visited the principal manufacturing centres and con- 
sulted representative manufacturers, the publishers of 
trade journals, and practical business men generally, for- 
the purpose of ascertaining the proper scope of the in- 
quiry for each branch of manufacture. The questions. 
contained in the census schedules are those suggested: 
by the manufacturers and other persons most intereste@® 
in the progress of the country, and cover ground abso-~ 
lutely essential to the proper presentation of its indus 
trial conditions and resources. 


——+1+———— 


BOGUS JAM. 


As the cider-making season approaches there is a re- 
markable increase of bustle among jam makers. It is 
strange, but true. There may not be any connection 
apparent between these two industries, yet there is a 
very strong one. Cider makers furnish all the fruit 
the large majority of jam makers use in the manufacture 
of all the raspberry, currant, quince, peach, plum and 
pineapple jam or fruit butter they mak® The pomace, 
or that part of the apple which is left after having been 
through the cider press, and which of course is in a 
state of decay, is bought up by these fruit butter men, 
boiled, sweetened, colored, frequently with arsenical 
aniline colors, and flavored with poisonous flavoring 
chemicals, to suit whatever label is to be put on the 
package, It is such trash as this that may be found at 
all cheap grocers, and which, because it seems to be 
cheap, has an enormous sale among the poor, to largely 
add to the infantile diseases and death list. Where ig 
the Board of Health ? 


—— + ——— 


ICE AND BACTERIA. 

The question of ice-pollution, which the AMERICAN 
ANALYST set into agitation about two years ago, is still 
attracting the attention of sanitary authorities. We 
have just received an abstract of a report on that sub- 
ject made May 12 to the Massachusetts Legislature by 
the Board of Health of that State, which in condensed 
form is as follows: The Board received replies to its: 
circulars of inquiry from 189 cities and towns, and the- 
sources of pollution were noted in twenty-five cases,_ 
but no illness could be definitely connected with the 
use of the ice taken from those sources. Samples of ica - 
from twelve of the most polluted sources, which were - 
analyzed and compared with water from the same ponds, . 
showed that in the ice the color and salt had been re-- 
moved, and all but about 13 per cent. of the other im-- 
purities noted in the water. The examinations indi-- 
cated that different parts of a cake may differ much in 
quality, especially as regards the number. of bacteria, 
From these and other samples - it: appears probable that 
a considerable part of the impurity in water near the, 
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surface is entangled in the first inch or less of ice. If 
snow falls upon new ice, causing it to sink, the snow- 
ice thus formed will freeze without purification. The 
method often pursued of flooding the ice of a pond or 
river by cutting holes gives a layer of ice as impure as 
the water of which it is formed. The purifying effect 
of freezing is greater upon substances held in solution 
than in suspension. As an average of all the tests, the 
organic impurities of snow-ice amount to 69 per cent. of 
those of the waters, those of ordinary ice 12 per cent., 
and of clear ice 6 per cent.; bacteria, 81 per cent. in 
suow ice, 10 in ordinary, and 2 in elear ice, The Board 
warns the public against using ice made by flooding. 


a 


A DANGEROUS PRESSURE. 


A Congressional committee has been for some time 
past engaged in inv stigating the characteristics of the 
immigrants who are at present flocking to this country. 
The reports of the committee, so far as they have been 
published, show that the United States are receiving a 
very undesirable class of transatlantic citizens. Italians 
are coming over in large numbers wholly destitute, 
without money or any clothes except those they wear. 
They are practically peoned to Italian bankers, who 
pay their passage to this country, find them employ- 
ment aid provide them shelter in an Italian quarter 
which is strictly secluded from American invasion. 
They keep up the practices and customs of their home 
country, and after years are found to have adopted none 
of the American ideas or modes of life. They do not 
assimilate, and apparently have no intention of becom- 
ing American citizens. If possible, they are more ex- 
clusive than the Chinese, and according to all reports 
less desirable as immigrants. Complaint is made that 
on the whole the quality of immigration is steadily de- 
teriorating. “The percentage of Germans and Swedes is 
decreasing, while the number of Italian and Hungarian 
immigrants is on the increase. 


—+—+-« 


A CINNAMON FRAUD. 


Concerning the wily operations of the notorious 
sharps who prey upon farmers, the Tiffin, O., Tribune 
relates the following particulars of a new scheme which 
is being industriously prosecuted in Ohio: A new 
swindling scheme is being operated in many counties of 
the State by part of the Bohemian oats gang which has 
just come to light. Susceptible farmers are sold cinna- 
mon beans, which have wonderfully reputed qualities 
as producers of cinnamon oil, at $20 a bushel. The 
sellers give a bond agreeing to give the farmers $5 each 
for every tree grown from the beans to a height of four 
feet. The beans are nothing but common red food 
beans, perfumed and saturated with cinnamon oil, and 
the stalks from them will never grow more than six 
inches high, hence the farmer never realizes’ on his 
bond, 


PRECISELY THE POINT. 


Mr, Joseph Howard, in the New York Press of May 
13, says: ‘“‘The AMERICAN ANALYST makes a very good 
point, that ‘when oleomargarine is labeled and sold as 
such, the buyer is not deceived nor injured, the article 
being wholesome; when, however, it is sold as butter, a 
fraud is perpetrated.’ That’s common sense, and there- 


fore stands.”’ 
a 9 


The military commission of the Austrian army have 
established a law that the offense of istoxication should 
be punished the first time by a public reprimand ; the 
second offense by several days’ imprisonment in the 
guard house. The third offense is evidence that the 
victim is suffering from a chronic disease, and he is 
placed under constant surveillance. His pay is taken 
out of his hands, and every means used to prevent him 
from getting money to secure spirits. 


FOUR NEW ACADEMICIANS. 


BY MARCUS BENJAMIN, PH.D, 


Each year the National Academy of Sciences holds 
two sessions, but it is only at the so-called stated session 
that m>mbersare elected. The m rtality of the Academy 
during 1889 was unusually large. The distinguished 
Dalton, eminent for his teachings of physiology, died in 
February. He was the first in this country to illustrate 
his lectures with experiments performed on diving 
animals. His “Treatise of Human Physiology,” was 
accepted authority and passed through seven editions. 
By his death the presidency of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in New York City became vacant. To- 
wards the end of April the versatile Barnard passed 
away. Gifted as a physicist, as an educator, and as a 
writer, his presidency of Columbia College for nearly a 
quarter of a century conferred upon him a fame worthy 
of his great ability. The death of Elias Loomis followed 
next in August, in New Haven—quiet and alone he 
died. No one in this country was more able than he in 
the science of meteoroloyy, and his text-books on higher 
mathematics have made his name known in every school 
and college where that subject is taught. The state 
geologist of New Jersey, George Hammell Cook, who 
excelled in agriculture, chemistry, geology, and natural 
history, passed away in September. At the time of his 
death he was filling the chair of geology and agriculture 
in Rutgers College, of which institution he was also vice- 


president. He, more than anyone else, was active in 
developing the natural resources of New Jersey. In 
October, Leo Lesquereux, of Columbus, Ohio, died. He 


came to this country with Louis Agassiz, and as an 
authority on fossil botany, stood foremost in the United 


States. His studies of the coal formations of Ohio, 
Pennsylvani:, Illinois, Kentucky and Arkausas are 
classic. 


It was as successors to these most eminent scientists 
that the Academy chose at its recent meeting: Gen. 
Thomas L, Casey, Russell H. Chittenden, George L. 
Goodale, and Richmond M. Smith, of each of whom a 
brief notice is herewith given. 

Thomas Lincoln Casey is the son of Gen. Silas Casey 
who served in the Mexican war and with the army of 
the Potomac during the Civil War, and was born in 
Madison Barracks, Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., on May 10, 
1831, He was graduated at the U.S. Military Academy 
in 1852 among the first in his class, and served there as 
assistant professor of engineering during 1854-59. 
Meanwhile he had been promoted first lieutenant in the 
engineer corps, and at the close of his service at West 
Point in 1859 he was assigned to the command of the 
engineers then serving on the Pacific coast. During the 
Civil War he was staff engineer at Fortress Monroe, Va, 
and then had charge of the permanent defences and field 
fortifications upon the coast of Maine. His active 
service at the front was limited, but he served on special 
duty during the first expedition to Fort Fisher in Decem- 
ber, 1864. He was promoted to major in October, 1863, 
and at the close of the war received the brevets of 
lieutenant-colonel and colonel. Subsequently he was 
engaged in the various duties of an engineer officer, and 
in 1877 he was placed in charge of the public buildings 
and grounds in the District of Columbia, including the 
Washington Aqueduct, and the construction of the 
buildings for the state, war and navy departments 
which were finished by him in 1888. Perhaps his vest 
known work is the completion of the Washington 
Monument, After years of inaction it was finally 
determined to complete this obelisk, the corner stone of 
which was laid in 1848, and Col. Casey was given charge 
of it in 1878. He successfully completed the work in 
1884, and it now stands in Washington, 555 feet high, 
without its equal in height on this continent. In 
November, 1886, he became president of the Board of 
Engineers in New York City, under whose direction the 
great national engineering improvements are being con. 
ducted by means of which the Harlem River is to be made 


intoa ship canal. His present appointment of chief of 
engineers with the rank of brigadier-general came to 
him in July, 1888, when he succeeded Gen. James C. 
Duane to that high office, in which, since its establish- 
ment, he has had but six predecessors. Col. Casey is 
the third generation of the family to graduate from the 
U.S. Military Academy, and like his father, whose full 
name he bears, is an_ officer in the engineers. Of the 
engineers who have been elected members of the 
National Academy, Bache, Barnard, Humphreys, 
Mahan, Totten and Warren are dead, but Abboit, 
Bartlett, Comstock, Meigs, Newton and Trowbridge 
still survive. 

From engineering to chemistry the distance is great, 
but is necessary for the Academy to have the foremost 
representatives of each science among its members, and 
therefore it choose Russell Henry Chittenden. This 
scientist was born in New Haven, Conn., on February 
18, 1856. He was graduated at the Sheffield Scientific 
School of: Yale in 1875, and then spent some time in 
pursuing higher studies at the University of Heidelburg, 
Germany. Hereturned to New Haven in 1876 to accept 
the post of instructor in chemistry at his alma mater, 
and in 1882 was made full professor of physiological 
chemistry there, having meanwhile, in 1880, received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy for his original in- 
vestigations in the domain of physiological chemistry. 
The results of his numerous researches have been given 
to the world in papers which have been published in 
the American Chemical Journal, the Journal of Phy- 
stology, Zeitschrift fur Biologie and similar periodicals, 
besides which he has edited several volumes of 
“Studies from the Laboratory of Physiological Chemis - 
try’ of the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College, 
‘“‘ consisting chiefly of papers reprinted from the Zransac- 
tions of the Connecticut Academy of Science.” Prof. 
Chittenden has been frequently called upon to t-stify as 
an exp:rt in important criminal cases. He is a member 
of several scientific societies, and is a worthy successor 
to the place made vacant by the death of Dr. Dalton. 

While it is true that no exact successor to a member 
of the academy is ever chosen, still an effort is made 
to preserve a full complement of specialists and so as 
Lesquereux was to a certain extent a botanist, it was not 
unvatural that among the new members a botanist 
should be found. George Lincoln Goodale was born in 
Saco, Me., on August 3, 1839. After graduating at 
Amherst College in 1860, he studied medicine and re- 
ceived his degree from both Harvard and Bowdoin in 
1863. He began his practice in Portland, Me., and be- 
came at the same time instructor of anatomy in the Port- 
land School for Medical Instruction; also, in 1864, he 
was appointed State Assuyer of Maine. In 1867 he 
was called to the chair of natural science and applied 
chemistry in Bowdoin College, and a year later became 
professor of materia medica in the Medical School of 
Maine, and also a member of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. Allof these various connections he resigned in 
1872, and went to Harvard College, where he became 
instructor in botany and University lecturer ou vegeta- 
ble physiology. Thenceforth his name has been asgo- 
ciated with the botanical work at that great university. 
In 1873 he became assistant professor of vegetable’ 
physiology, in 1878 professor of botany, and in 1879 
director of the Botanical Garden. On the death of Asa 
Gray, in 1888, he succeeded that distinguished scientist 
as Fisher professor of natural history in Harvard Uni- 
versity, which chair he still holds. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Council of Harvard College Library, and 
since 1881 he has been a member of the Faculty of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology. Dr. Goodale is the 
author of ‘t Wild Flowers of North America” (1882), 
“Vegetable Physiology’ (1885), and ‘‘ Vegetable His- 
tology” (1885). The two last named, with additional 
matter, have been combined under the title of “ Physio- 
logical Botany” to form the second volume of Asa 
Gray’s “Botanical Text Book” (1885). Prof. Goodale 
is a member of several scientific societies. He is now 
in Europe, but will return soon, and during the summer 
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will preside over the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, of which he is 
President-elect. 

The remaining new academician is Richmond Mayo 
Smith, who was born in Troy, Ohio, on February 9, 
1854, Atter graduating at Amherst College in 1875, 
he spent some time in study abroad, but returned in 
1877 to accept the appointment of tutor in history at 
Columbia College. He was made adjunct professor of 
history and political economy in 1878, and five years 
later was promoted to the full professorship of political 
economy and social science, which chair he still holds. 
Prof. Smith, besides his duties in connection with the 
School of Letters, is also a member of the Faculty of the 
School of Political Science. He takes high rank among 
the men that have come to the new Columbia, and his 
views on political science are regarded as high author- 
ity. He is an honorary member of the Academy of Po- 
litical Science and a member of the American Economic 
Associition, to whose publications he contributed in 
1888 a valuable piper on ‘Statistics and Economics.” 
His only other publication in book form is ‘ Emigration 
and Immigration ” (1890). Prof. Smith is a tall, slender 
man, and is a frequent attendant at the meetings of the 
Authors’ Club in this city, of which he is a member. 

There is still a single vacancy in the National Acad- 
emy, but as there were several candidates it was deemed 
best to wait until another year had elapsed before any 
one else should be chosen. : 


THE MODERN PIANO. 


ITS GENESIS, DEVELOPMENT AND STATISTICS OF MANU- 
FACTURE. 


Who that hears Joseffy or Rubenstein evoke perfect 
music from the magnificent piano of to-day realizes the 
long growth of that noble instrument from clumsy and 
simple forms, the amount of thought and work that has 
been expended upon every part thereof and every stage 
of its development, the numberless inventions, discoy- 
eries, studies and researches it represents—the capital 
invested, the labor employed, the fierce competition of 
rival makers, the marvellous utilization of science, art, 
commerce and manufacture? The piano is an embodi- 
ment of modern life—the symbol of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. Its history during the nine 
hundred years in which it has pleased the passing gen- 
erations of men is the history of European civilization. 
Its birth-place and natal year have long been lost. Even 
the names of its parents are forgotten. Somewhere in 
the south of France, about the year 927, some ingenious 
artisan whose soul in leisure hours went out to music, 
conceived the notion of producing notes by the mechani- 
cal action of keys. Before that time the itinerant musi- 
cian had twanged the harp with fingers whose tips had 
become leather-like from long use, or had blown the 
pipes until his cheeks wore into holes like those of 
luckless bottle makers in the overworked and heartless 
glass houses of to-day. The archaic inventor called his 
primitive box an organum, from which is of course de- 
rived our modern word and fact, organ. It was a very 
simple apparatus so far as can be ascertained, being a 
box containing a lot of pipes, a bellows and a series of 
plungers or draw stops which admitted or shut out the 
air from the resonant tubes. From the ‘‘organum ” 
thus brought into being sprang the organistrum, a 
stringed instrument of three strings which sounded 
simultaneously upon a revolving drum. This clumsy 
invention became at once exceedingly popular, and 
although its music is from the standards of to-day of the 
lowest and most barbarous type, it still keeps some hold 
upon the public heart and in the familiar form of the 
hurdy-gurdy is widely used and admired by the masses 
of England and the Continent, The inventive spirit was 
not very active in those years. Nothing seems to have 
been done in the development of keyed stringed instru- 


ments until the fifteenth century (probably A. D. 1402), 


when the primitive clavichord was produced. This seems ' 


have been a sounding box in which eight catgut strings 
were stretched and struck by wooden hammers or 
stoppers. In the following century the piano had grown 
in every way, It now contained a key board with irreg- 
ularly alternating black and white keys to indicate the 
notation, a short sounding board and a set of strings, 
arranged in pairs. The clavichord was followed by the 
manichord or manicorde. The damper in this curious 
instrument was acloth braid around the wires just be- 
yond the strikers. The cloth deadened the tone, and the 
instrument was soon known as the ‘‘dumb spinet.” It 
had a compass of three octaves and a third and allowed 
considerable scope to the mus‘cian, Close upon the 
“dumb spinet ” came the virginal and the clavicymbalum 
or ordinary spinet. The three arranged the wires in 
irregular triangular form, issued one string where two 
and three had been formerly employed and used tan- 
gents which would be recognized to-day. The strings 
were very short and the music produced must have 
been about half way between that of a zither and a man- 
dolin. At this time (the sixteenth century) the form of the 
instrument displayed great variety. Trapezoids, rect- 
angles, trapezial ovals, pcntagons and heptagons are 
still preserved in the great museums of Europe. A series 
of slight improvements converted the spinet into a 
harpichord or harpsichord, when the instrument was 
horizontal, or a claviciter, when vertical, like the modern 
upright piano. It is well to bear in mind tht these 
words were used with but little accuracy, the same in- 
strument being frequently referred to under several 
different tiths. In the s venteenth century the art of 
making had so far progressed that the harpsichord was 
a large powerful and delightful instrument. In the 
eighteenth century Bartolommeo Cristofori produced 
what he called ‘pianoforte gravecembali” in English, 
a soft-strong harpsichord. This is the origin of both 
the modern name and instrument. The Italian makes 
was closely followed by a number of skilful German 
mechanics, who culminated in Stein of Augsbury, and 
J. 8. Streicher of Stuttgart. They improved upon 
Cristofori’s model and produced a piano that was strong- 
ly made of wood, possessed of great power, but was slow, 
heavy and hard to strike. The nineteenth century 
opened with great inventors at work upon the piano in 
all the leading lands. In England John Broadwood and 
Robert Stoddirt; in Germany John Greib; in France 
Louis Petzold, Sebastian Erard and Pierre Erard, and in 
America John I. Hawkins were the originators of over 
two hundred improvements. The last named was the 
most brilliant and prolific of all the set, so much so that 
he may be truly called the father of the piano. The 
progress since their time has been more in details than 
in principles. The highest scientific and mechanical 
skill has been employed, and what may be called per- 
fect instruments have been the result. In this work 
America has done two-thirds of all that is worth record- 
ing. Conrad Meyer in Philadelphia, Jonas Chickering 
in Boston, Henry Steinway in New York are the three 
great names between 1820 and 1860. To-day the in- 
dustry is one of the great industries of the world. The 
chief centres of the pianoforte trade are London, Paris, 
Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, Stuttgart, Hamburg, Vienna, 
St. Petersburg, Brussels, New York, Boston and Balti- 
more. The greatest centrulizations are found in London 
and Paris, very few pianofortes being made in the 
United Kingdom or France, excepting perhaps at 
Marseilles, out of those cities, But in Germany and 
the United States there are mauy pianoforte makers 
in many towns besides those we have named. Piano- 
fortes are made in Italy at Turin, Milan, Florence, 
Naples and Palermo, and in Spain at Barcelona (prin- 
cipally), Madrid and Saragossa. The large export trade 
belonged formerly to England and France, but it has 
been weakened of late years by the commercial activity 
of the Germans, who have besides copied successfully 
and with the advantage of much lower wages recent 
American models, German pianofortes are now ex- 


t-nsively found in Great Britain, where free trade has 
favored their introduction and in the Australian colo- 
nies ; they have also outrivalled the French in Holland, 
but we believe France still keeps the trade of southern 
Kurope, as the United States mainly supply Canada. 
English exports of good makers will be found all over 
the world, but some important markets have been lost 
through the inferior instruments consigned or sold 
because they were cheap and were supposed to be good 
enough. The United States aud Germany appear to 
employ the greatest number of workmen in the piano- 
forte handicraft, Germany producing the largest number 
of instruments. In adopting, however, the statistics 
given, we must not forget to take into account that 
custom of advertising which leavens nearly every state- 
There are said to be upwards of 8,000 workmen 
Good authori- 


ment. 
empl yed in piano making in America. 
ties claim for America an annual production of about 
40000 pianofortes of all kinds. We hardly feel dis- 
posed to allow Germany 73,000, with a less numbir of 
woikmen, viz.: 7,834, but such is the statement put 
forward, it is said, by a semi-official source, the 
Deutsche Consulate Zeitung. It must be borne in mind 
that machinery adds its power indefinitely to the num- 
ber of men employed, but this occurs more in Am«rica 
than in Germany, and Americans turn out better work 
to which more tone is given. A recent strike in Paris 
represented the pianoforte trade society as consisting 
of 5,000 members; and we shall not be far out in credit- 
ing that city with a production of 20,000 instruments 
yearly, The number made in London annually may be 
taken ag reaching at least 35,000. Having thus given 
the history and statistics of the pianoforte we will now 
endeavor to tell the reader what a well-made piano 
should be, and give some hints as to the causes of the 
great difference in prices and how to buy a piano. 


————— 1. 


SUBSTITUTE FoR JUTE.—About six months ago a 
young lawyer in Augusta, Ga., began experiments with 
cotton stalks. The pulp and skin were removed from 
the stalks, The fiber was then placed in a card- 
ing machine from which was secured an article of the 
tenacity and color of jute butt yank. This product he 
shipped to himself at Paterson, N. J., where it was 
woven into a bagging that is said to be less inflammable 
than jute, and while equaily durable, is of less cost. 
Cotton planters are jubilant over the discovery, and 
while they see an article in view that will help them to 
boycott jute bagging, they also see a profitable market 
for cotton stalks, which they have always had trouble 
to dispose of. 


Mitk PowpER.—Milk in a powdered form, convenient 
for keeping and transportation, is now sold in Germany, 
and is prepared as follows: A mixture of skimmed and 
whole milk is evaporated over a uniform fire to the con- 
sistency of the condensed article. Sufficient grape 
sugar is then added to make it a crumbly mass and re- 
duce its temperature to 20 degs. or 30 degs C., the color 
at the same time changing from brown to white. The 
mass when cool is ground ina mill or cut into cubes, 
and can be bought in either form. It has been shown 
by tests that this desiccated milk is unaffected by a 
damp atmosphere or a high degree of heat. 


Cuosr SHAvING.—To make the skin perfectly smooth 
requires, not only the removal of the hair, but also a 
portion of the cuticle, and a close shave means the re- 
moval of a layer of skin all around. The blood-vessels 
thus exposed are not visible to the eye, but under the 
microscope each little quivering mouth holding a minute 
blood drop protests against such treatment. The nerve 
tips are also uncovered and the pores are left unprotect- 
ed, which makes the skin tender and unhealthy. This 
sudden exposure of the inner layer of the skin renders 
a person liable to have colds, hoarseness, and sore 
throat.—Medicul Classics. 


Tue New ProFression.—A well-known London jour- 
nalist, realizing the fact that the ordinary professions in 
England are greatly overcrowded, is having his eldest 
gon educated to be a cook. The boy has been trained 
by a famous chef at Brussels, and afterward studied 
under the chef of the Grand Hotel, Paris, and later 
served for three years to M. Charpentier, chef of the 
Savoy Hotel, London. 
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~ CORRESPONDENCE, 


WARNINGS IN DREAMS. 


The following communication from Prof. William 
James, of Harvard University, will, we trust, receive the 
<o-operation of such readers of the AMERICAN ANALYST 
as are interested in the psychological investigations to 
which it relates : 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 10. 


Editors AMERICAN ANALYST: May I ask for the 
‘publicity of your pages to aid me in procuring 
o-operation in a scientific investigation for which 
I am responsible? I refer to the Census of Hallu- 
-cinations, which was begun several years ago by the 
“Society for Psychical Research,” and of which the 
International Congress of Hxperimental Psychology at 
Paris, last summer, assumed the future responsibility, 
maming a committee in each country to carry on the 
‘work. The object of the enquiry is twofold: First, to 
get a mass of facts about hallucinations which may serve 
as a basis for a scientific study of these phenomena ; 
and second, to ascertain approximately the proportion of 
ersons who have had such experiences. Until the 
average frequency of hallucinations in the community is 
known, it can never be decided whether the so-called 
‘‘ veridical” hallucinations (visions or other “‘ warnings” 
of the death, etc., of people at a distance) which are so 
frequently reported, are accidental coincidences or 
something more. Some eight thousand or more persons 
in England, France and the United States have already 
returned answers to the question which heads the census 
sheets, and which runsas follows: “ Have you ever, when 
completely awake, had a vivid impression of seeing or be- 
ang touched by a living being or inanimate object, or of 
hearing a voice; which impression, so far as you could 
discover, was not due to any external physical cause?” The 
“‘Congress’’ hopes that at its next meeting, in England 
in 1892, as many as 50,000 answers may have been col- 
lected. It is obvious that for the purely statistical 
enquiry, the answer ‘‘No” is as important as the answer 
*'Ves.” I have been appointed to superintend the 
eensus in America, and I most earnestly bespeak the co- 
Operation of any among your readers who may be 
actively interested in the subject. It is clear that very 
many volunteer canyassers will be needed to secure suc- 
cess. Each census blank contains instructions to the 
collector, and places for twenty-five names ; and especial 
dlanks for the ‘‘ Yes” cases are furnished in addition, 
I shall be most happy to supply these blanks to any one 
who will be good enough to make application for 


them to Yours truly, 


WM. JAMES. 
—_—_——1+—— 


LUXURY. 
QHE IMPOSSIBILITY OF RESTRAINING IT BY SUMPTUARY 
LEGISLATION. 


It is related of the wife of a certain Doge that she was 
so given to luxury as to eat with a golden fork instead 
of with her fingers. But, the chronicle adds, a punish- 
ment from heayen overtook her for this outrage upon 
nature ; she was afflicted with a loathsome disease. A 
‘etter, though less amusing, illustration of the fact that 
what was formerly regarded as luxury would not be so 
regarded now, is to be found in the introduction to Hol- 
dinshed’s Chronicon, where there is a bitter complaint of 
the great number of chimneys that had recently been 
erected in England, and of the many earthen and tin 
dishes that had been introduced in place of wooden ones, 
The word is difficult to define, not so much because it 
has included different things at different times and places, 
but because it is hard to draw the line between a luxury 

yjand that Which is necessary. Anything which simply 
Padlisfes'one of the three essential wants of man, foud, 


r 


x 


clothing and shelter, may be regarded as a necessary, 


-and whatever is beyond, as a luxury; but no very clear 


line can be drawn between them. From ancient times 
the feeling that there might be something wrong in the 
indulgence in-luxury has been very general, probably 
due in part to the ancient belief that the gods were 
jealous of men’s good fortune, and partly to the influence 
of Chistian asceticism. One of the chief uses of luxury 
has been to accentuate class distinctions. The minute 
governmental regulations prescribing what luxuries are 
permitted to each rank afford abundant evidence. Thus 
the popular notion of a connection between wealth and 
luxury has a basis in addition to the obvious one that 
the former affurds the means of procuring the latter. 
Among barbarous and semi-civilized peoples, luxurious 
indulgence is largely confined to special occasions, as 
feasts and religious festivals, and then the excesses are 
very great. Of many South American tribes it is stated 
that when once they begin to drink they do not stop 
till they fall down senseless, and stories of the savage’s 
capacity for food are very familiar. The eighteenth 
century belief that people in a low stage of civilization 
were very temperate turns out to be entirely erroneous. 
The contrast between the more civilized statas of Eu- 
rope and the Russians is noticeable. A Russian, it is 
stated, seldom drinks; but when he does, to the greatest 
excess. During the middle ages, when industry and 
commerce were but little developed, ornamental arms 
and drinking cups were the chief articles of luxury, and 
in the latter the metal seems usually to have been of 
more value than the workmanship. What wealth there 
was being concentrated in the hands of a few, ostenta- 
tion was mainly confined to keeping a numerous retinue 
and to entertaining great numbers of guests, at which 
entertainments the amount of food and drink provided 
was remarkable, rather than the variety and costliness. 
For the most perfect examples of luxury in its worst 
sense we may turn to“Rome in the earlier part of the 
empire, when the whole social fabric was hopelessly 
diseased. Juvenal’s lines upon Montanus occur to one. 
‘“No one had greater experience in eating in my time; 
he was skilled in detecting at the first bite whether 
oysters were natives of Circeii or the Lucrine rocks, or 
produced from the depths of Rutupizw; and he could tell 
the shore a sea-urchin came from the moment he saw 
him.” The people of fashion were so determined to 
have the freshest sea fish that they would taste only 
such as they had seen alive on the table. Flocks of 
sheep were kept dyed in purple. A custom grew up of 
dissolving pearls in wine, in imitation of Cleopatra. The 
actor Aesopus placed before his guests a dish consisting 
wholly of birds which had been taught to sing or 
speak. Hoc est luxurie propositum, gaudere perversis, 
concludes Seneca. In modern times civilization has 
consisted largely in bringing what in former ages were 
luxuries within the reach of the many. Most of what are 
to us the comforts of life were, in the past, luxuries attain- 
able only by very few. The single article which per- 
haps typifies the improvements in the food of the masses 
is bread. ‘‘In France in 1700, 33 per cent. of the popu- 
lation were consumers of white bread; in 1760, 40 per 
cent.; in 1878, 45 per cent; in 1889, 60 per cent. (Ros- 
cher; Political Economy.) The improvement in other 
articles of food as well as in the amount and quality of 
clothing and in the comfort of dwellings has been no 
less marked, but it is doubtful whether these improve- 
ments can be regarded as luxuries. It is to be noticed, 
however, that luxury has been chiefly concerned with 
the table, with clothing, and with fine houses. There 
is one species of consumption which must be regarded 


- as luxurious, if any species that is common to a whole 


people canbe so regarded, namely: The consumption 
of tea, coffee, tobacco, and spirituous liquors. With re- 
gard to the consumption of the latter, it is suggested 
that the spirits, beer, and wine, taking the average from 
1883 to 1887, cost the consumers a little less than 
$768,000,000. Of this, the domestic spirits, beer aud 
wine, amounted to $734,000,000, leaving ouly $34,000,- 
000 to cover the more expensive foreign liquors—less 


than 5 per cent. That the other articles mentioned are 
of almost universal use is well known. In the estimation 
of the ancients, luxury tended toward the enervation of 
a people, and therefore many sumptuary laws were 
enacted among them. Those of Lycurgus were among 
the earliest. No one should own a house or a house- 
hold article which had been made with an implement 
finer than an axe or a saw. Spices, except salt and 
vinegar, were forbidden. Solon aimed some of his laws 
at the passion of women for dress andjewels. At Rome 
there were laws regulating the pomp and display at 
funerals. All the nations of modern Europe have made 
trial of sumptuary laws. Tiose of the fourteenth cen- 
tury were directed mainly against expense for furs, and 
those of the sixteenth against articles of gold and silver. 
One law of 1228 provided that at weddings there should 
not be more than twelve -plate nor more than three 
musicians. There seems to have been some connection 
between sumptuary laws and the theory of protection. 
Louis XIV. assigned as a justification for certain acts, 
that the importation of foreign articles of luxury threat- 
ened to rob France of all her gold and silver; and the 
English prohibition of silk hats, caps, stockings, etc., 
had the intention of promoting the domestic manufact- 
ure of wool. There is one instance of the survival of 
sumptuary laws at the present day, namely: The laws 
“prohibiting the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors.” The Greek law-giver, Zaleucos, punished with 
death the drinking of unmixed wine, unless it was taken 
by the order ofa physician. In the sixteenth century «n 
effort was made to prevent the use of brandy from 
spreading among the common people. By a Hessian 
law of 1530, apothecaries only were permitted to retail 
it. Tobacco, in the next century, met with much lezal 
and ecclesiastical opposition; and still later coffee was 
prohibited by law. In 1624 a Papal excommunication was 
fulminated against all who took snuff in church; it does 
not appear to have been entirely effective, as it was re- 
peated some seventy years later. A Turkish law pro- 
vided that all smokers should have the pipe broken 
against their nose. In Russia the penalty for smoking 
was death, All these articles, however, were permitted 
to be sold as medicines. After the fruitlessness of the 
efforts to suppress the use of these luxuries became ap- 
parent, governments substituted taxes upon them tor 
prohibition; partly with the hope of restricting their 
use and partly for purposes of revenue. It has been 
found that in general the lower the tax the greater the 
revenue derived from it ; so that the accomplishment of 
the moral end varies inversely as that of the fiscal end. 
It may also be noted that an excessive tax encourages 
frauds upon the government. For the last forty yearsa 
considerable number of people in this country, a smaller 
number in England, with much zeal and unlimited igno- 
rance, have been agitating for a return to the sumptuary 
legislation of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In some of the less advanced states they 
have succeeded in getting the laws advocated placed 
upon the statufe book or even incorporated in the 
constitution; but like their prototypes of two or 
three centuries ago, these laws are not effective. The 
difficulty of enforcing sumptuary laws results, doubt- 
less, in great measure from the fact that the consump- 
tion of wealth is carried on in the secrecy of the home. 
They are even likely to have the opposite effect to that 
intended, on the principle that forbidden fruit is most 
desired. The fear has been felt that a nation might 
perish by pursuing luxuries so eagerly as to neglect the 
necessaries of life; but history does not hold out any 
hope that, if such a case should arise, the government 
could fulfill the office of saviour. The French govern- 
ment probably made more strenuous efforts than any 
other to enforce its sumptuary legislation, but all to no 
purpose. 


———_—_¢  e—______ 


Porson IN CELERY.—Dr, Charles M. Cresson, of Phil- 
adelphia, states that he has more than once found the 
typhoid b .cilli in the juice that he has squeezed out of 
celery grown uear Philadelphia.— Annals of Hygiene. 
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DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
May, 


MEATS.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, 
sausage, veal. 


liver, 


GAME AND POULTRY.—Brant, pigeon, chicken, duck, 
turkey, goose, snipe. 


Fiso.—Anchovy, bass, catfish, cod, eels, clams, floun- 
der, halibut, herring, lobster, mackerel, mussels, perch, 
porgie, rock-fish, salmon, shad, shrimp, turtle, trout, 
sturgeon, whiting, weak-fish. 


VEGETABLES.—Artichokes, beans, carrots, garlic, let- 
tuce, onions, parsley, parsnip, potatoes, shallots, 
spinach, turnips, watercress, radish, rhubarb, sea kale. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


JENNIE’S ROLLS.—One and one-half quarts flour, piece 
lard size of an egg, one-half cup yeast, pinch of salt, one 
tablespoonful sugar, sufficient cold water to mix thor- 
oughly ; work until light, put to rise and form into rolls, 

~ rise again and bake. 


SALMON RoLL.—One can salmon; remove bones and 
pick fine; add one-half or one-third as much bread 
crumbs as fish, salt, pepper, teaspoonful butter, parsley 
or thyme, juice of lemon, one egg; mould into a roll, 
smear with yolk of an egg, dust with fine bread or 
cracker crumbs, cover with buttered paper and bake 
nearly an hour. Garnish with French peas and serve 
with caper sauce or mayonnaise. 


CLtam Toast.—Simmer two dozen finely-chopped 
Little Neck clams thirty minutes in enough hot water to 
cover them. Beat well two egg yolks, and to them put 
a dash of cayenne and one-half cup milk or cream; add 
to the clams, Stir in one-half teaspoon flour in cold 
milk, add, simmer for a moment or two, pour over thin 
crisp toast and serve. 


CoprisH BALLs.—One teacupful finely-picked codfish, 
two teacupfuls mashed potatoes (hot). Scald the fish, 
drain dry, add the potatoes and two eggs, yolks and 
whites beaten separately. Drop with a large spoon into 
boiling lard, 


Honztycomps.—One cupful molasses, one cupful brown 
or white sugar, one cupful butter, one cupful flour, one 
tablespoonful ginger, one tablespoonful cinnamon. Warm 
sugar, butter and spices together; turn this into 
the flour, drop small spoonfuls about four inches apart 
in a buttered pan. Bake in a moderate oven about five 
or ten minutes, cut in squares, take from the pan, and 
curl around bottles to cool, 


Mrs. F’s Tomato PicKLES.—One peck green to- 
matoes sliced with six large onions ; sprinkle with one 
teacupful salt, and let stand overnight. In the morning 
drain throughly, put in a porcelain kettle with two 
quarts water and one of vinegar, and boil fifteen min- 
utes. Drain, cover with vinegar, add two pounds brown 
sugar, one-quarter pound whole mustard, two table- 
spoonfuls cinnamon, two of allspice, cloves and ginger 
each, and one teaspoonful cayenne pepper, If pre- 
ferred, the dark spices can be put in a bag and then into 
the pickles to boil for fifteen minutes. 


ALMOND CakE.— One cupful butter, two cupfuls sugar, 
one cupful sweet milk, three and one-half cupfuls flour, 
whites of eight eggs, one teaspoonful cream tartar, one- 
half tcaspoon soda or two teaspoonfuls baking powder; 
flavor with almond. Bake in layers, spread each layer 
with soft frosting, and sprinkle split blanched almonds 
on each layer. ti 


DINNER SERVICE. 


THE ENGLISH, FRENCH AND RUSSIAN STYLES. 


There are three recognized methods of serving dinner 
to guests. The first is the service a l’ Anglaise, in which 
all the food is placed on the table in successive courses 
and carved there. This mode of service has been dis- 
carded these twenty years past from tables of upper- 
tendom as a clumsy and dilatory process, although, 
when the party is small, and the host—or, better still, 
the hostess—is a good carver and can talk instructively 
or wittily about gastronomy, a dinner served al Anglaise, 
with all the viands brought to the table, may be made 
a most charming and refined entertainment. To see a 
thoroughly high-bred lady carve a goose, and hear her 
expatiate with graceful sympathy on the excellencies of 
the bird, are in themselves a liberal education. In the 
service a la Francaise, now almost obsolete, save among 
the haute Bourgeoisie in France, the viands of the first 
course are always placed on the table, even before the 
guests enter the room. The dishes of the second course 
are tabled as those of the first course have been, but at 
the end of the second course everything appertaining to 
the kitchen must disappear, and the third course, of 
sweets, confectionery and ices, is arranged in symmet- 
rical order on the table. The dishes are handed round 
to the guests, and are then replaced on the table in case 
any lady or gentleman desiring more of any dish may, 
like Oliver Twist, ‘‘ask for more.” In the service a la 
Russe the hot dishes are not placed on the table at all, 
but are carved in the kitchen, dished up, and then con- 
veyed to the dining-room, to be handed at once to the 
guests. Large dishes or removes too voluminous to be 
passed round the table may be carved at a side table 
and be served on hot plates to the guests. But in a 
diner a la Russe the cold dishes, the cold entremets, 
piéces montées, and all dishes appertaining to the des- 
sert are placed on the table at the beginning of the re- 
past, and for the most part remain there as long as it 
lasts. The table laid according to the Russian method 
of serving has a central epergne or artistic trophy sur- 
mounted by a bouquet of flowers. The service a la 
Russe differs only from that of a la Francaise in so far 
as, in the first instance, the guests do not ‘‘ see their 
victuals ” in their entirety on the table itself. Still the 
dishes, symmetrically carved, are handed round, so that 
each guest may have a choice of morceaux before him. 
You and your neighbors have their turn, a whole salm- 
on, an entire pheasant, scientifically cut up, to select 
a slice from ; whereas in the monstrous caricature of 
the service a la Russe which at present obtains in soci- 
ety, a handsome piece montée, or artistically built up 
dish, such as a poulet a la marengo or a saumon a la 
Chambord, is rarely seen, and the dinner practically re- 
solves itself into this: You sit cabined, cribbed and con- 
fined between two more or less agreeable people, who 
are as cramped for room as you are. Your opposite 
neighbors you cannot see, owing to the forest of flowers 
and ferns with which the board is overladen; and, from 
time to time, half-cold scraps of you know not what are 
thrust over your shoulder by the cotton-gloved paws of 
you know not whom. The dinner is fearfully long. 
When you think, rejoicingly, that it has come to a 
blessed end, it breaks out again in the form of dabs of 
caviare on sippets of cold dry toast or ramequins of 
cheese, or slices of German sausage, or some other hors 
d’ceuvres, which should have been served before the real 
dinner began or not at all. We have seen offered, a 
short time ago at a swell dinner, between the quail and 
the ice-pudding, macaroni with mustard, toasted sar- 
dines, canapes of anchovy paste with cayenne, cheese 
biscuits with nepaul pepper, and the roes of smoked 
herring, What for? To provoke an artificial thirst 
and excite one to drink more wine! Why, a quarter of 
an hour after the conclusion of the dessert some very 
ill-made black coffee usually makes its appearance, and 
the host suggests, in a sheepish manuer, that youshould 
join the ladies, The modern diner a la Russe, so called, 


is a solid, stupid, uncomfortable sham, and is only hypo- 
critically enjoyed by gentlemen who would infinitely 
prefer to dine quietly at tLeir club, and by ladies who 
have already partaken of a real and substantial dinner 
in the guise and under the name of luncheon, who have 
subsequently regaled themselves with fruit cake and 
cream puffs at the five o’clock tea, or with chicken 
sandwiches and champagne, or with strawberries and 
cream at a garden party, and who do not sit down at 
the eight o’clock dinner for the purpose of eating but 
for that of criticising the dresses and diamonds of their 
neighbors. In fact the whole affair is accompanied by 
so much form and ceremonious humbug as to prove a 
stilted and extremely stupid affair. The wonderful floral 
hot-house built upon the table appears to be a matter of 
far more importance than either the comfort of the 
guests or the digestibility and excellence of the foods 
prepared. 
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LOVE AND CARPETS. | 


THE ALMOST FATAL CONSEQUENOES OF A DIFFERENCE 
IN TASTE, 


George Eliot says ‘‘ A difference in tastes in jokes is a 
great strain upon the affections,” The inimitable Anstey 
in a recent short story finds a difference of tastes in 
house-furnishing equally destructive to harmony. A 
fond lover, thinking to surprise and delight his bride, 
during her absence bought and fitted up the house which 
was to be their mutual home. The feelings of the un- 
happy woman must be imagined rather than portrayed, 
Heroically, however, she suppressed any remark and 
got out of the house without betraying her disappoint- 
ment. Then followed a period of psychologic bewilder- 
ment. Surely she loved her betrothed ; still, when that 
love was weighed against the carpet and wall paper with 
which it must be associated, it in some considerable degree 
fell short. Thenshe wouldaccuse herself of ingratitude, 
and she finally resolved to die of agony rather than to 
reveal the despicable character of her woes. Having 
arrived at this admirable solution of the difficulty, she 
visibly faded and drooped, and with the approach of the 
wedding day her unhappiness increased. Fortunately a 
fire burned down the obnoxious house and all it con- 
tained, and the lover discovered his mistake in time to 
apply the insurance to a more judicious purchase. The 
situation is hardly overdrawn. What could be more 
horrible than to have to live with a wall paper or a car- 
pet which one disliked. We recall once looking at a 
most convenient little office with a view torenting. We 
found in the room, however, a magenta lambrequin and 
a scarlet carpet. It was enough to counterbalance the 
advantages of situation, convenience and price.—The 
Nightingale. 


THE CAUSE OF PALLOR, 


Dr. Oppenheimer has published some careful observa- 
tions on the blood of one hundred and nine pale female 
subjects, servant girls, conducted by means of Zeiss and 
Thomas’s heemocytometer and Gower’s hemoglobinom- 
eter. He considers the lowest number of corpuscles per 
cubic millimetre in a normal state of health as four million, 
and the lowest amount of hemoglobin in health ninety 
per cent. He also agrees with GroOber’s dictum: 
‘‘ Number of corpucles and hemoglobin, both diminished, 
equal acute and chronic anemia; number of corpuscles 
diminished, heemoglobin relatively increased, equal prim- 
ary chlorosis or pernicious anemia number normal, 
heemoglobin diminished, equal chlorosis.” In seyere cases 
of chlorosis, with tendency to faintness, headache, heart 
symptoms, and cedema without albuminuria, the heemo- 
globin varied from thirty to fifty percent. In fifty-five of 
the cases the condition of the blood was normal. These 
patients were found to be suffering from phthisis, cardiac 
disease (compensated), gastric ulcer, and various affec- 
tions of stomach, intestines or other organs. Phthisis cf 
itselfi—that is to say before hemorrhage, or diarrhoea, or 
profuse expectoration had come on—appeared to have no 
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effect on the blood, An interesting result was obtained 
in connection with gastric ulcer, in simple ulcer the 
blood was normal, exctpt when there had just been 
heematemesis, but in carcinoma of the stomach both the 
number of the corpuscles and the hemoglobin were 
subnormal. Pale girls sometimes take iron for a long 
time without any visible improvement. Dr. Oppenheimer 
finds that such patients are not anemic, but chlorotic. 
The pallor of patients with normal blood appears to be 
due to the insufficient filling of the cutaneous capillaries: 
From the observations of Dastre and Morat there would 
seem to be an antagonism between the bload vessels of 
the skin and those of the abdomen; so that if one of 
these systems becomes dilated, the other, by an auto- 
matic reflex action, invariably becomes contracted. 
Because of the fact that irritation of the depressor nerve 
of the heart induces dilation of the abdominal vessels 
and contraction of the cutaneous vessels. Dr. Ovpen- 
heimer believes that the pallor of phthisis, cardiac diseases 
and kidney mischief is due to reflex action. In these 
affections the heart has extra work to do, and this 
affects, by means of the depressor nerve, the vaso-motor 
centre, causing a diminution of the cutaneous flow, and 
consequently a dilatation of the abdominal vessels. The 
pallor observed in most inflammatory affections of the 
hypogastric viscera may probably be explained also by 
the reflex action of the hyperemic abdominal vessels 
upon the calibre of the cutaneous vessels. Under these 
conditions it is clear then that to cure pallor, it is 
necessary that the blood should be pure, and the circu- 
lation regular and vigorous. No other blood medicine 
is so well calculated to affect this as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
made by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., of Lowell, Mass. It re- 
stores the bloom of health to cheeks that have become 
pallid and thin, and permanently vitalizes and strength- 
ens every organ of the body. 
4 4 

Anti-Fat.—M., Hiroguelle, a well-known gourmand 
and literary man of Paris, has been the subject of a sur- 
gical operation to relieve obesity, which was performed 
successfully by two surgeons recently. The latter, after 
putting him under chloroform, raised his cuticle and cut 
away four and three-quarter pounds of his adipose tis- 
sue. The skin was then stitched up, and a week later 
Mr. Hiroguelle had quite recovered from the effects of 
the operation, which is known as “de graissage,” and 
bids fair to become the rage among fat men. He is re- 
ported to be overjoyed with the improvement in his 


figure, and to have decided shortly to undergo further 
parings of his body. 


Does your Cake 


Dry up 
Quickly > 


If so, your baking powder is adulterated 
with ammonia or alum, ingredients which 
are injurious to health and are used by 
unscrupulous manufacturers simply to 
Jessen the cost of the powder and increase 
their profits. 

Housekeepers who use Cleveland’s Su- 
perior Baking Powder know that food 
raised with this pure cream of tartar 
powder keeps moist and sweet, and is 
palatable and wholesome. 

‘*Cleveland’s Superior” has the peculiar 
property, possessed by no other baking 
powder, of producing light, wholesome © 
bread, biscuit, cake, etc., that retain 
their natural moisture and sweetness. 
This desirable quality, in a baking pow- 
der shown by the Official Reports to be 
the strongest of all pure cream of tartar 
powders, makes Cleveland’s Superior 

‘* Absolutely the Best,” 
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Healthy Exercise - 


That’s what the work of washing clothes 
and cleaning house amounts to when it’s 


ee 


done with Pyle’s Pearline. Little 
or no rubbing; no drudgery; less 
annoyance; more comfort ; 
more cleanliness; more econ- 
omy; and a large saving of 


wear and tear on all sides. You'll find directions on back of package, for 


easy washing. 


It will cost you five cents to try it. 


Every grocer has 


PEARLINE—nothing else gives satisfaction to the millions of women 
who use and have been using PEARLINE for years—women whe rely 


on their brains to save their backs. 


: Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations which they claim to be 
Beware Pearline, or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE —they are not, and besides are 
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Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


BUSINESS NOTES, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

A nerve food and tonic, the most effective yet dis- 
covered. Dr. F. G. Kelly, Alderton, W. T., says; ‘I 
have prescribed it in a large nnmber of cases of rest- 
lessness at night, and nervous diseases generally, and 
also in cases of indigestion caused by lack of sufficient 
gastric juice of the stomach, with marked success, and 
consider it one of the best remédies knowg to the pro- 


fessional world.” _ 
_——t+ +74 


THE KODAK. 

If any of our readers are interested in photography, 
they cannot afford to be in ignorance of the wonderful 
little camera called the Kodak. It is the most ingenious 
piece of photographic apparatus that has ever come 
under our notice. It is so simple that a child ean work 
it, and yet the results are so perfect that the most ex- 
pert are proud to carry and useit. The Kodak embraces 
an entirely new system of photography, being loaded 
with a continuous band or spool of sensitive film, 
which enables the operator to make one hundred nega- 
tives with one charging. This film is as transparent as 
glass and as flexible as paper. It is wound upona spool 
and is used in an instrument called a roll-holder, which 
is attached to the camera. After taking an exposure (as 
the taking of the picture is termed), by simply turning a 
key, the exposed portion of film is remoyed from its posi- 
tion back of the lens and a new portion brought into 
place. This is done by the film, which is in a continuous 
band, being wound off of one spool on to another, The 
great advantages of this system over the old-fashioned 
glass plates are enormous. Formerly the number of 
pictures that an amateur was able to make upon a jour- 
ney was limited by his capacity as a pack horse, so to 
speak, but with the new system of film photography em- 
bodied in the Kodak material sufficient for several thou- 
sand negatives can be carried without inconvenience. 
The Kodak is a most unique and perfect camera, measur- 
ing but 314x33¢x61¢ inches and weighing but 32 
ounces. The pictures we have seen from this camera 
are of the very finest order, being very clear and sharp. 
It is particularly adapted for instantaneous work, such 
as photographing street scenes, objects in motion, ete. 
The Hastman Company, of Rochester, N. Y., who are 
the inventors and manufacturers, should be communi- 
cated with and one of their catalogues secured. 
advertisement in another column, 


See 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS.—The University of Pennsylva- 
nia authorities have at last taken a hand in college ath- 
letics, and hereafter the students will be more restricted 
in the various sports. A set of rules, drawn up by a 
committee consisting of several of the faculty and rep- 
resentative undergraduates, will in the future govern all 
college contests. Among the rules is this: No student 
whose general average in the mid-term or term reportis 
below ‘‘medium” shall be permitted to engage in any 
university athletic contests or match rowing races, or 
play in any match games of base-ball, foot-ball, cricket, 
tennis, lacrosse, ete. 


A BUSINESS BENEFIT®. 


ADVANTAGES TO ADVERTISERS OFFERED 
BY THE AMERICAN ANALYST. 


It has not the limitations of a daily paper. No one 
reads yesterday’s paper. A monthly lives at least a 
month, while a weekly is fresh four times a month, 
and its audience is not limited by geographical lines, 
but the circulation. is all over the United States and 
Canada. : 

It contains matters of interest to everyone, especially 
the ladies of the househoid, and is, therefore, sure of a 
careful perusal. Our audiences are intelligent and of 
the better classes, who have money to spend, and any 
well worded advertisement in our columns, giving real 
information, will receive a careful perusal. 

Our rates are as low as our circulation afforda, 
Large circulation and original matter cost money, and 
those advertisers who desire to realize these benefits 
must expect to pay reasonably for them. 

Advertisements in our columns are permanent. 
of our subscribers bind their numbers. . 

Our advertisements are set up in an attractive form, 
sure to call the attention of the reader. 

Anything that our readers want, or for which a de- 
mand is to be created, not wholly of a local nature, will 
pay to advertise with us. 

We take only advertisements from legitimate houses 
of really meritorious goods, and give them all the edi- 


Most 


‘ torial assistance they deserve; consequently our readers 


knowing this, have confidence in advertisements con- 
tained in our columns. 

The fact that we have the best and largest houses in. 
every branch of trade advertising with us, and that they 
always renew as their seasons arrive, proves beyond 
doubt that they have found the AMERICAN ANALYST B 
good advertising medium. Why should not you? 
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Such laws are clearly unconstitutional, 
* * * * * New Jersey meat could not be sold in 
New York, nor New York meat in New Jersey; but 
the law framers had not thought of such trifles,— 
AMERICAN ANALYST, Jan, 24, 1889, 


The priviledges that are guaranteed equally to the 
citizens*of all the States cannot be abridged for the 
benefit of those of any single State. The whole proposition 
of the ‘‘ local inspection” agitators is monstrous, illegal 
and revolutionary, and their success in blinding the eyes 
of any legislative body into acquiescence with the 
measure would be speedily anulled when the subject 
should be brought before the courts for adjudication. 
Those are the views which the AMERICAN ANALYST has 
maintained from the beginring of the controversy.— 
AMERICAN ANALYST, April 11, 1889. 


On the final day of its sitting, May 15, the Assembly 
of New York State rejected the Beef Inspection bill by 
a vote ‘of 80 to 28, This action of the New York 
Legislature had been forecast in these columns. The 
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ground of the project’s repudiation was its manifest un- 
constitutionality. It was a thinly-disguised attempt 
to discriminate against Western meatin Eastern markets, 
and was as clearly in violation of constitutional provis- 
ions as it was opposed to public interests.—AMERICAN 
ANALYST, May 23, 1889. 


The real fight in the matter is that which-the retail 
butchers are waging against the Federal Constitution,— 
AMERICAN ANALYST, Aug. 1, 1889. 

It is searcely necessary to repeat the words in which 
a year ago we discussed the frantic effort the retail beef 
ring were then making in behalf of the monstrous “ local 
inspection ’’ scheme, in order to show that the AMERICAN 
ANALYST was consistantly opposed to that absurdity. 
It is somewhat to the purpose, however, now that the 
matter has been finally adjudicated upon by the highest 
legal tribunal of the nation, for us to show that apart 
from the general considerations it involved of inexpedi- 
ency and public disadvantage, we maintained from the 
outset that the proposed measure was fatally defective 
because of its unconstitutionality. The extracts at 
the beginning of this article are a few casually selected 
out of a volume of our editorial utterances of that 
period. What we said then has just been fully corrob- 
orated by the United States Supreme Court, which, on 
May 19, rendered a decision in the important dressed 
beef case of the State of Minnesota appellant, against 
Henry HE. Barber, brought on appeal from the deci- 
sion of the United States Circuit Court for the District-of 
Minnesota. The points of the case were related at the 
time in these columns. Barber was convicted before a 
Justice of the Peace in Ramsay County, Minn., of 
having wrongfully offered and exposed to sale, and of 
having sold, some fresh beef, part of an animal slaugh- 
tered in Illinois, but not inspected in Minnesota and 
“certified” before the slaughter, as required by the 
statute of Minnesota. Barber sued out a writ of habeas 
corpus on the ground that the statute was repugnant to 
the provisions of the Constitution giving Congress power 
to regulate commerce between the States, as well as to the 
provision declaring that citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizenship in 
the several States. The Supreme Court, in an opinion 
by Justice Harlan, says: This act provides that all 
cattle, sheep and swine shall be inspected within twenty- 
four hours before the animals are slaughtered and that 
(if such be the fact) the inspectors shall certify that the 
slaughtered animals were found to be healthy and fit for 
human food. The sale of meat not taken from an 
inspected and certified animal is forbidden under penalty 
of fine or imprisonment. As the inspection must take 
place within the twenty-four hours immediately preced- 
ing the slaughtering, the act excludes from the Minne- 
sota market practically all fresh beef, veal, mutton, lamb 
or pork taken from animals slaughtered in other States; 
and directly tends to restrict the slaughtering of animals 
whose meat is to be sold in Minnesota for human food 
to those engaged in such business in that State. This 
must be so, because the time, expense and labor of send- 
ing animals from points outside of Minnesota to points 
in that State to be there inspected and bringing them 


back, after inspection, to be slaughtered at the place 
from which they were sent—the slaughtering to take 
place within twenty-four hours after inspection—will be 
so great as to amount to an absolute prohibition upon 
sales made in Minnesota of meat from animals not 
slaughtered within its limits. It is one thing for a 
State to exclude altogether from its limits cattle, sheep 
or swine actually diseased, or meats that are unfit for 
human food, and punish all sales of such animals or of 
such meat within its limits, It is quite another thing 
for a State to declare, as does Minnesota by the necess- 
ary operation of its statute, that fresh beef, veal, 
mutton, lamb or pork shall not be sold at all for human 
food within its limits unless the animal is inspected in 
that State, or unless the animal is slaughtered in that 
State. The judgment of the lower court discharging 
Barber from custody is affirmed. 


—_———"- + 


MUTUAL AID AND THE CENSUS. 


No organizations in the United States have multiplied 
more rapidly in the past ten years than the sick-benefit, 
funeral-aid, death-benefit and other kindred societies 
As they are generally confined to those who are in the 
humbler walks of life, the good they have done is incal- 
culable, carrying substantial aid to thousands of stricken 
families, and inspiring those who are fortunate enough 
in being members with a courage which might not ex- 
ist in their hearts without them. The members of these 
organizations will be glad to learn that Hon. Robert P. 
Porter, Superintendent of the Eleventh Census, will en- 
deayor to secure the statistics of the noble work these 
associations are doing, and it is safe to say that no other 
branch of the census will be more interesting, The 
business of gathering the data has been placed in charge 
of Mr. Charles A. Jenney, special agent of the insur- 
ance division, 58 William Street, New York City, and 
all associations throughout the United States, whether 
incorporated or private, should assist by sending to him 
the address of their principal officers. 


HYPNOTIC RISKS. 


A case of some public interest is reported by the Lan- 
cet as having been recently tried in a police court in the 
city of Nuremberg. A commercial traveler while in a 
restaurant told the waitress to look steadily at the white 
of his eye, and hypnotized her. On a second occasion 
he repeated the experiment, but this time the sleep was 
so profound that a medical man-had to be called, who- 
had the utmost difficulty in rousing the girl. The com- 
mercial traveller was accordingly summoned to appear- 
before the magistrates, and the severe sentence of eight 
days’ imprisonment was passed upon him, which will 
probably be efficient in checking similar performances 
in that region. In France the practice of hypnotizing peo- 
ple for amusement seems to be very common, and un- 
pleasant consequences are often reported. Ata supper 
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party in Paris recently one of the company hypnotized a 
girl and was unable to rouse her. She was conse- 
quently taken to the house of a medical man, and after 
a time she recovered consciousness. The whole party 
were taken into custody by the police, and were not re- 
leased until next day. Even when hypnotism has been 
practiced by competent medical men for medical pur- 
poses unpleasant accidents and ulterior consequences 
have again and again occurred, so much so that recently 
“an order has been issued by the French Government 
prohibiting surgeons in the army and navy from prac- 
ticing it. It ought to be distinctly understood both by 
the profession and the public that hypnotism is not de- 
void of danger at any time, and not infrequently has 
permanently impaired the moral and emotional control 
of patients. A medical man is bound, before recom- 
mending hypnotism for a patient, to weigh the question 
as carefully as he would that of the advisability of ad- 
ministering an anesthetic. 


A STRANGE SHOWER. 


A despatch from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, of May 20, 
relates a remarkable occurrence which interests and 
puzzles the scientific world. It says briefly: ‘A 
migrating bird wave which was passing over here Sat- 
urday night encountered a terrible rain and thunder 
storm, and, attracted by the electric lights, gathered 
about them on the streets, attempted to fly into the 
stores, and as a consequence over a thousand birds fell 
de.d in the streets from coming in contact with the 
wires and glass fronts. A great majority of these birds 
do not inhabit this region, and some very rare specimens 
were captured alive and caged. Among them was a 
red poll warbler, one of the rarest birds in the United 
States. This bird nests in Manitoba and Alaska in the 
summer time and in the winter goes as far south as the 
Caribbean Sea, the only place it is found during the 
winter season being along the lower Rio Grande and 
Eagle Canyon, Tex. Over fifty different species were 
found.” 


MURDER MUST OUT. 


(A NOT IMPOSSIBLE EXTRACT FROM NEXT YEAR’S MORN- 
ING PAPERS.) 


Yesterday, before the theatres committee of the 
London County Council, the appeal of Mr, Henry Irving 
(the well-known actor and manager) against the deci- 
sion of the sub-committee to refuse a license to the 
Lyceum Theatre, came on for hearing. 

After Mr. Henry Irving (who appeared in person) 
had addressed the committee at some length, dwelling 
upon the character of the pieces he had produced during 
his management, and the care and expense with which 
they had been mounted, several members of the com- 
mittee expressed a wish to put questions to him, which 
Mr. Irving promised to answer to the best of his ability, 

Mr. Hecklebury—I think you: told us that Hamlet 
was one of your principal parts? Is it not the fact that 
the chief character in the play drives his fiancée to mad- 
ness and suicide by his cruelty, slays her father and 
brother, together with his own stepfather, and procures 
the death of two of his school-fellows ? 

Mr. Irving admitted that this was so. [Sensation.] 

Mr. Hecklebury—That is all I wanted to ask you. 

Mr. Fussler—I understand that you have produced a 
play called “Othello” on more than one occasion ; per- 
haps you will inform us whether the following passages 
are, in your opinion, suitable for publie declamation. 
[Mr. Fussler than proceeded to read several extracts to 
which he objected on account of their offensive signifi- 
cation. | 

Mr, Irving protested that Shakespeare, and not him- 
self, was responsible for such passages. 

Mr. Fussler—Unfortunately, Shakespeare is not be- 
fore us—and-you are. You admit that you have pro- 


duced a play containing lines such as I have just read. 
That is enough for us. 

Mr. Medlam—Unless I am mistaken, the hero in 
“ Othello” is not only a murderer but a suicide ? 

Mr, Irving—Undoubtedly. [Sensation. ] 

Mr. Medlam—We have heard something of a piece 
called ‘The Bells.” I seldom attend theatres myself, 
except in the exercise of my public functions, but I do 
happen to have seen that particular play on one occa- 
sion. Does my memory mislead me in saying that you 
committed a brutal and savage murder in the course of 
the drama? 


Mr. Irving said that, as a matter of fact, the murder 
took place many years before the curtain rose—other- 
wise, the member’s memory was entirely accurate. 

Mr. Medlam—Whenever the murder was committed, 
it remains undetected, and the criminal escapes all pen- 
alty—is not that the case? 

Mr. Irving urged that the Nemesis was worked out 
by the murderer’s own conscience. 

Mr. Medlam said that was all nonsense; a person’s 
conscience could not be made visible on the stage, and 
here a murderer was represented as dying several years 
after his crime, in his own bedroom, respected by all who 


| knew him. Did Mr. Irving intend to tell them that such 


a spectacle was calculated to deter an intending mur- 
derer, or did he not? That was the plain question. 

Mr. Irving thought that intending murderers formed 
so inappreciable an element in his usual audiences, that 
they might safely be left out of the calculation. 

Mr. Medlam—but you might have an intending mur- 
derer among your audience, I suppose? 

Mr. Irving’s reply was not audible in the reporter’s 
gallery. 


Mr. Parseeker—I should like to hear what you have 
to say about duelling, Mr. Irving—I mean, is it, or is it 
not, a practice sanctioned by the laws of this country? 

Mr. Irving said that he did not quite understand the 
drift of such a question; but, since they asked him, he 
should say that duelling was distinctly illegal. 

Mr. Parseeker—You will understand the drift of my 
question directly, Mr. Irving. I have made it my busi- 
ness to acquaint myself with your dramatic career, and 
I find that you have played as hero at various times in 
* Romeo and Juliet,” ‘“ Hamlet,” “The Corsican Broth- 
ers” and “The Dead Heart,” besides ‘‘ Macbeth.” 
Am I wrong in saying that in each of these pieces you 
fight a duel? 

Mr. Irving—No. I fight a duel in each of them, ex- 
cept “Macbeth,” in which there is no duel, only a 
hand-to-hand combat. “I do commit a murder in 
* Macbeth.” 


A Member—Mr. Irving’s tastes seem to run in the 
direction of murders. [Laughter.] 

After the report of the official censor upon the gen- 
eral tone of the Lyceum plays during the last fifteen 
years had been read a second time and adopted; the 
chairman, without more than a formal consultation with 
his colleagues, proceeded to announce the decision of 
the committee. He said that they had not come to their 
present conclusion without long and anxious deliberation. 
They were now the constituted guardians of the public 
morals, and must fulfil their functions without fear or 
favor. [Applause.] They must look at the character 
of the performance at each theatre, considering only 
whether they were or were not beneficial to morality. 
In the past, under a régime happily now at an end, 
public opinion had been shamefully lax and official 
control purely nominal, plays had been repeatedly per- 
formed and even welcomed as classics which he did not 
hesitate to say were full of incidents that were revolting 
to well-regulated minds. Shakespeare, who, with his 
undoubted talents, should have known better, was, so 
far from being an exception, one of the worst offenders. 
The council must free themselves from the shackles of 
conventional tolerance. [Applause.] Evil was evil— 
murder was murder—coarseness was coarseness, whether 
treated by Shakespeare or anybody else. Nor could the 
committee shut their eyes to the fact that Mr. Irving’s 


histrionic ability, and his popularity with those who at- 
tended his exhibitions, could only intensify the injurious 
effect which such representations must have upon young 
and impressionable minds. In his opinion, much as he 
regretted having to say so, the Lyceum was nothing less 
than a school of murder. It aggravated rather than ex- 
tenuated the evil, to be told, as they had been told 
that all .these deeds of violence had been repre- 
sented on the stage, with every aid which money, 
art and research could give. Again, was it desirable 
that the democracy should derive their ideas of the 
family life of crowned heads from being admitted 
into the scandalous secrets of the household of Hamlet? 
Or did they wish to see an injured husband following 
the example of Othello? A thousand times no. These 
things must be stopped. The Council was very far 
from taking a Puritanical view of the question—[ap- 
plause]—they fully recognized that the stage was a neces- 
sary social evil, and, as such, must be tolerated until the 
public taste was sufficiently purified to refuse it further 
countenance; but, in the mean time, the Council must 
insure that such exhihitions as they were prepared to 
sanction were of a kind consistent with the preservation 
of good manners, decorum, and of the public peace— 
[applause]—none of which conditions, in the unanimous 
opinion of the committee, was fulfilled by the class of 
entertainment which the appellant Irving had, by his 
own admission, persisted in providing. On those grounds 
alone the committee dismissed the appeal, and declared 
the Lyceum Theatre closed till further notice. He might 
say, however, that they might possibly be induced, after 
a certain interval, to reconsider the question, and allow 
the theatre to be reopened on Mr. Irving’s undertaking 
to produce dramas of an entirely unobjectionable char- 
acier in future. [Mr. Irying begged for some more defi- 
nite leading as to the dramas alluded to.] The chair- 
man said that he had been informed that an illustrated 
periodical called Punch was publishing a series of moral 
dramas, in which the sentiments and incidents were 
alike irreproachable. Let Mr, Irving promise to confine 
himself to these, and the council would see about it. 
[Mr. Irving then withdrew, without, however, having 
given any definite undertaking, and the committee ad- 
journed:—London Punch. 


THE MODERN PIANO. 


ITS GENESIS, DEVELOPMENT AND STATISTICS OF MANU- 
FACTURE. 


( Continued.) 


Before proceeding with the details of the manufacture 
of the modern piano, it may perhaps be as well to quote 
what has been said by Frank Linstow White about the 
history of the manufacture of the piano in America. 
The piano was already known and manufactured in 
Europe when this nation was still in its infaney. Yet 
the inventive genius of the American once applied to this 
instrument, accomplished as much towards perfecting it 
as all the other nations put together. It is generally 
supposed that Benjamin Crehore, of Milton, Mass., 
made the first piano produced in this country. This 
was about the beginning of the present, century. 
Adam and William Bent were making pianos in Boston 
as early as 1803. In 1810 the brothers Alpheus and 
Lewis Babcock, who had learned their trade with 
Crehore, joined with Thomas Appleton and the Hoyts, 
music dealers, under the firm-name of Hoyts, Babcocks 
& Appleton. After the war of 1812 the Hoyts went to 
Buffalo, John Mackay taking their place, The firm 
was dissolved about 1820. John Osborne worked with 
this firm, and subsequently set up for himself, and with 
him Jonas Chickering (1797-1853) and Timothy Gilbert 
worked as journeymen. James Stuart, a Scotchman 
who had the reputation of making an excellent piano, 
was associated for a time with Osborne, and later with 
Chickering. After the firrm of Hoyts, Babcocks & Apple- 
ton had been dissolved, John Mackay was associated 
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for a few years with Alpheus Babcock. In 1830 Mackay 
formed. a partnership with Jonas Chickering, which 
lasted until his death in 1841. Chickering had started 
in business. for himself in 1823. He soon began intro- 
ducing the improvements which have made his name 
famous, and the rapid perfection of the American piano 
isin alarge measure due him. Alpheus Babcock of 
Boston, who afterward, and until his death, was fore- 
man of the Chickering factory, and in 1825 patented a 
cast-iron frame for square pianos. In 1833 Conrad 
Meyer, of Philadelphia, also exhibited a piano with a 
full cast-iron frame, Babcock’s plan of construction was 
greatly improved and modified by Chickering who, in 
1837, made his first square piano with a complete iron 
frame, and three years later the first grand piano ever 
made with a full iron frame. About 1843 he took outa 
patent on an invention of great importance. This was 
the introduction of a cast-iron flange on the top of the 
plate covering the head-block, which flange was drilled 
for each string to pass through. This gave the strings 
a firm tendency upwards, and served at the same time 
as a transverse strengthening-bar. When grand pianos 
of this construction were sent to the International Ex- 
hibition of 1851 in London, they attracted considerable 
attention and were awarded a prize medal. In 1856 
this method of construction was superseded by the 
“agraffo”’ system now in use. According to this a solid 
iron flange is cast on the under side of the iron frame, 
into which the agraffes are screwed. In 1845 Chicker- 
ing invented and first used the circular scale for square 
pianos. The improvements mentioned are only the most 
important of those introduced by him. After his death 
in 1853, the business was carried on by his sons, under 
the old firm-name Chickering & Sons. The originator 
of the system of “ overstringing,” which Chickering 
did not adopt until 1853, is, it seems, not known. It 
has been claimed, however, that the first piano on this 
plan made in America came from the factory of John 
B. Dunham. Among Chickering’s competitors in Boston 
were Lemuel and Timothy Gilbert, and about this time 
a number of piano makers were beginning to work in 
Albany. Among the first were Boardman & Gray and 
James A. Grovesteen. Later came Meecham & Pond 
John Osborné and others. Grovesteen went to New 
York in 1843 and retired from business in 1886. The 
prominent firms in New York at this time were R. & W. 
Nunns, who enjoyed an excellent reputation, Stoddart, 
Worcester & Dunham; Firth, Pond & Co., later Firth, 
Hall & Pond (the same Pond who was associated with 
Meecham in Albany); Bacon & Raven (established 
about 1840); William H. Gieb & Co.; Linden & Fritz, 
and Lindeman & Sons (established 1836); Henry Hazle- 
ton was an apprentice with Dubois & Stoddart in 1831. 
He and his brother were fora time with Bacon & Raven, 
but began business soon after that firm was established. 
When, some time before 1840, William Nunns left R. & 
W. Nunns, Charles 8. Fischer entered the firm, which 
changed its name to Nunns & Fischer. Later, he and 
his brother, John W. Fischer, began conducting busi- 
ness together, under the name of J. & C. Fischer, by 
which the firm is still known, Frank and Napoleon 
J. Haines were apprenticed in 1839 to the N. Y. Piano- 
forte Manufacturing Company, and in 1851 started in 
for themselves. One of our earlier musicians, William 
B, Bradbury, also began to manufacture pianos in 1854, 
in partnership with his brother E. G. Bradbury. 

A house that has played a prominent part in the 
growth and development of piano-making in this coun- 
try is that of Steinway & Sons. Henry Engelhardt 
Steinway (originally Steinweg), the founder of the firm, 
was born in Germany in 1797. He was originally an 
organ builder, but soon began making pianos on-a small 
scale, exhibiting some as early as 1839. In 1850 he 
came with his family to New York, where three years 
later he established the house which bears bis name. 
The business increased very rapidly, and after repeated 
removals, the firm finally settled in its present quarters 
in 1863, The firm has patented a number of inventions, 
among which the overstrung scale (1859), an agraffe 
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arrangement for square and grand pianos (1859), the 
duplex scale (1872) and the tone-sustaining pedals 
(1874-75). In 1833 William Knabe (1803-64) came to 
this country, and began to workin Baltimore, first under 
Hartge, and later alone. He and H. Gaehle went into 
partnership in 1839 under the name of Knabe & Gaehle, 
and when Guehle died in 1855, Knabe continued the 
business under the name of William Knabe & Co. An- 
other well-known house is that of Weber, also founded 
by a German. Albert Weber came to the United States 
in 1845, settling in New York. Seven years later he 
started in business for himself, but it was not until about 
1871 that the business began to assume the large pro- 
portions to which it subsequently grew. The house of 
George Steck & Co., of New York, was established in 
1857 by George Steck, the senior partner. Among the 
improvements which Mr. Steck has introduced is one 
patented in 1870 in the frame of upright p‘anos. One of 
the younger firms is that of Sohmer & Co., founded in 
1872 by Hugo Sohmer and Joseph Kudor, They also 
have introduced several improvements in construction, 
among which the improvement of the “‘Allicot”’ system, 
by which they place the auxiliary tone-re-euforcing 
string above the other three, and arrange all the tuning- 
pins on one side. They have patented also an improved 
agraffe-bar for the upper three octaves of squares and 
grands (1882), a pianissimo pedal (1887) and an action 
in upright pianos for obtaining quick and certain repeti- 
tion (1882). es 

The firm of Decker Brothers, of New York, estab- 
lished by the brothers David and John Jacob Decker in 
1862, has also introduced several notable improvements, 
and is still adding to its reputation. Myron A, Decker 
(not related to the members of the preceding firm) began 
business in Albany in 1856, and four years later came to 
New York. Here he worked for seventeen years, 
sometimes alone, sometimes in partnership with others, 
until in 1878 he and his son formed the present firm of 
Decker & Son. Other firms of greater or less repute at 
the present day are Peek & Son (established 1850), Kroe- 
ger & Sons (Henry Kroeger came to New York in 1855, 
and was superintendent under the Steinways for twenty- 
four years) ; Ernest Gabler & Bro. (established 1854), 
Kranich & Bach, Calenberg & Vaupel (established 1858), 
Krakauer Bros., Mathushek Piano Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Vose & Sons (established 1851), F. Brautigam, F. 
Sehuler, Behning, and Behr Bros. & Co. (founded in 
1881), allof New York. The Henry F. Miller & Sons 
Piano Company of Boston, Mass., was organized in 
1884, succeeding Henry F. Miller, who had established 
himself as early as 1863; the Emerson Piano Company 
and the Ivers & Pond Piano Company also have their 
headquarters in Boston. Many others, too numerous to 
name here, have arisen within recent years. The 
Mason and Hamlin Organ and Piano Company deserve 
mention for the new method of stringing it has intro- 
duced. By this system, which was patented in 1883, 
the strings are secured by metallic fastenings directly 
to the iron frame, instead of winding them around 
wrest-pins set in wood, as in the old system. The 
business of piano making in this country is continually 
assuming larger proportions, and new firms continue 
to spring up. Naturally a certain percentage of the 
work produced is cheap and poor. But on the whole 
the many useful improvements made in the construc- 
tion of the piano by American manufacturers have 
served to make their instruments superior in many 
ways to those produced in Europe. 

: (To be continued.) 
———2oo-——____—_ 

HuGe CHIMNEY.—A chimney has been designed for 
the Royal Smelting Works, of Saxony, Germany, by 
Herr Heneicke, that is to be 460 feet high, with an 
inside diameter of 23 feet ut the base and 15 feet 6 
inches at the outlet. The works will be connected with 
the chimney by a horizontal flue 1,093 yards in length, 
which crosses the River Mulda and takes an upward 
course of 197 feet to the top of the hill, where the giant 
chimney will stand as an example of engineering skill. 


It will take 1,500,000 bricks to build this perpendicular 
funnel], and its cost is estimated at about $30,000. 


‘one pound of beef. 


WAYS THAT ARE DARK. 


THE ALLEGED ADULTERATION OF TEA IN CHINA. 


For a number of years the Chinese have been export- 
ing into Nurope a tea-leaf which has a peculiar external 
appearance, to which the name of “‘ gunpowder tea” has 
been givea. This leaf, which does not possess the phy- 
siological properties of the true China tea, is sold as a 
distinct commercial species, under the name of ‘ Impe- 
rial Chinese tea,” although sometimes *it is mixed in 
varying proportions with true tea leaves, which more or 
less approach it in its external characteristics. Speci- 
mens of this tea have been recently subjected to chem- 
ical analysis by Messrs. Riche and Collin (Regertotre de 
Pharmacie, February 10, 1890), who in comparing the 
result with hyson tea have stated that the ash of both 
specimens is about the same, As regards the presence 
of theine, the authors were unable to obtain any crystal- 
line alkaloid in the so-called gunpowder tea, but only a 
greenish, viscid substance, and the authors hence con- 
cluded that those teas which do not contain theine 
cannot be the leaves of the Thea Chinensis.. Further, it 
is claimed that this tea when rubbed up between the 
fingers leaves a yellowish-brown stain, and when the 
powdered tea leaves are treated with dilute sulphuric 
acid they become discolored and assume a blue color on 
the addition of caustic potash. These results, the au- 
thors claim, prove that the tea is contaminated with 
prussian blue, for a dense blue color is produced if they 
are added in the presence of an acid to a salt of iron. 
Further, the botanical characteristics of the leaves do 
not correspond with these of the Thea Chinensis, although 
the authors are unable to determine from what plant 
they are obtained, 


LACTEAL OCEANS. 


ENORMOUS STATISTICS OF THE MILK INDUSTRY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


There are $2,000,500,000 invested in the dairy busi- 
ness in this country. That amount is almost double the 
money invested “in banking and commercial industries. 
It is estimated that it requires 15,000,000 cows to sup- 
ply the demand for milk and its products in the United 
States. To feed these cows 60,000,000 acres of land are 
under cultivation. The agricultural and dairy ma- 
chinery and implements are worth $200,000,000. The 
men employed in the business number 750,000, and the 
horses over 1,000,600. There are over 12,000,000 of 
horses, all told. The cows and horses consume annu- 
ally 30,000,000 tons of hay and nearly 90,000,000 bush- 
els of corn meal, about the same amount of oatmeal, 
275,000,000 bushels of oats, 2,000,000 bushels of bran, 
and 30,000,000. bushels of corn, to say nothing of the 
brewery grains, sprouts, and other questionable feed of 
various kinds that are used to a great extent. It costs 
$450,000,000 to feed the8e cows and horses. The aver- 
age price paid to the laborer necessary in the dairy busi- 
ness is probably $20 per month, amounting to $180,- 
000,000 a year, The average cow yields about 450 gal- 
lons of milk a year, which gives a total product of 
6,750,000,000, Twelve cents a gallon is a fair price to 
estimate the value of the milk ata total return to the 
dairy farmers of $810,000,000, if they sold all their 
milk as milk. But 50 per cent. of the milk is made into 
cheese and butter. It takes 27 pounds of milk to make 
one pound of butter, and about 10 pounds to make one 
pound of cheese. There is the same amount of nutri- 
tion albumenoids in 8} pounds of milk that there is in 
A fat steer furnishes 50 per cent. 
of boneless beef, but it would require 24,000,000 steers, 
weighing 1,500 pounds each, to produce the same 
amount of nutrition as the annual milk product does.— 
R. I. Monthly Bulletin. 
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FEEDING NEW YORK. 


WHERE THE FOOD FOR THE METROPOLIS COMES FROM. 


Almost every section of this vast country contributes 
more or less of the provisions that are-annually con- 
sumed in New York. For instance, the butter, of 
which 2,092,115 fifty-pound packages were here con- 
sumed during the past year, was received from New 
York State, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota and Dakota. Much 
of the choicest and most expensive butter is made in the 
central portion of the Empire State, although many of 
the brands of the Illinois, lowa and Minnesota creameries 
are considered equally desirable. The cheese market is 
supplied principally from New York, Ohio and Michigan. 
Of this most delightful edible New York consumed in 
the twelve months of 1889 no less than 1,953,522 boxes, 
and we still live. The milk and cream are supplied by 
the adjacent counties of New Jersey and New York. 
Eggs arrive according to the season from New York 
S'ate and nearly all States South and West. A great 
many are received from Canada. The largest supply 
comes from the West, even as far.as California. At 
times shipments of limed eggs are received from Den- 
mark. During the past year New York consumed 
1,081,649 barrels of eggs. These barrels contain about 
seventy dozen each. Asa rule, New York receives very 
little produce from the Eastern States. Their own mar- 
kets consume it all. Game comes principally from the 
West. ‘John Brown’s tract,” New York, Michigan and 
Minnesota furnish most of the venison consumed here. 
Wild ducks come from the West and Chesapeake Bay. 
A great many partridges or ruffled grouse still come 
from the northern part of the Empire State, although 
the West furnishes the principal supply of them as well 
43 prairie chicken or pinnate grouse and quai]. The sur- 
rounding country sends in all the snipe and woodcock 
here consumed. The West sends the bulk of the live 
and dressed poultry to the metropolis. The very best 
quality of dressed poultry, however, comes from New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. New York State 
furnishes almost all the light country dressed hogs, such 
as are used by city butchers. The whole West furnishes 
the calves, beeves, sheep, lambs and heavy hogs (alive 
and dressed). New York City consumes vast quantities 
of beans, no less than 107,626 barrels. being consumed 
here last year. The principal supply comes from New 
York State, with occasional large shipments from Italy 
and Germany, according to the size of the American 


crop. New York consumed 98,924 barrels of dried 
green peas from California and Canada in 1889. The 
bulk of potatoes received are from New York State, 
although, owing to the short crop of last year, we were 
compelled to import a great many from Great Britain, 
Germany and Nova Scotia. Maine furnishes a small 
portion of the supply. Duriag the past six months this 
city consumed over 955,000 barrels of domestic and 
350,000 barrels of imported potatoes. Onions are re- 
ceived largely from Spain, Egypt, Bermuda and the 
South. New York State and Connecticut furnish almost 
the whole supply of winter onions. Green vegetables 
begin to arrive early in the year from Florida and Ber- 
muda, and follow the advancing season up the Atlantic 
seaboard. In the height of the summer, however, New 
York, New Jersey and Long Island furnish the entire sup- 
ply. Apples come largely from New York State, although 
the West furnishes a portion during seasons of short 
crops. arly pears and grapes are sent from the South 
and New Jersey, but New York gives the bulk of the 
supply later in the season. Cranberries come principally 
from New Jersey and Cape God, and sometimes from 
Michigan when the Eastern crops fail. There was great 
scarcity of cranberries in the Hast last year. Early 
strawberries, like early vegetables, begin at Florida and 
follow the season up the coast. The orange and lemon 
supply comes principally from the Mediterranean coast; 
but Florida, New Orleans and California contribute their 
portions, Bananas come almost exclusively from the 
West Indies. Peanuts come principally from Virginia, 
very few being received from Africa nowadays. The 
city gets its hickory nuts from New York, New Jersey 
and the West, and its pecans from the Southwest. 
Honey comes almost exclusively from New York and 
California. 


NAVIGATING THE AIR. 


THE OBSTACLES THAT PREVENT AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


It may safely be said that the navigation of the air is 
a practical impossibility, and that no balloon, air-ship, 
or other means of conveyance which can be propelled 
through the air in a definite direction, under the con- 
trol of the operator, will ever be constructed. But as 
this method of travel is confidently predicted by many 
as a development of the near future—and even now an- 
nouncements of a discovery of ‘a means of navigating 
the air appear more or less frequently—a consideration 
of some of the theoretical principles involved may be of 
interest. It is evident that a practicable air ship 
must contain within itself the power to make it rise in 
the air, as in the case of abird. No balloon could ever 
possibly be forced through the air against a wind of any 
velocity. The immense surface presented to the action 
of the wind would require a force to overcome it far be- 
yond any that we could produce; and even if it could be 
accomplished, it would only result in its immediate de- 
struction by tearing the necessarily light and fragile 
material of the balloon into fragments. It would be 
as easy to drive a balloon at a high rate of speed under- 
neath the ocean itself as to make any headway against 
a wind of only moderate violence. It is a necessity, 
therefore, of a practicable air-ship that it must contain 
within itself not only the power to move it through the 
air, but to sustain it at the required height. A bird does 
this, itis true; but the body of a bird has a very small 
weight in proportion to the force developed by its or- 
ganism. It is like a motor which has only to move it- 
self. But we have no artificial motor which can begin 
to compare in efficiency with the natural one possessed 
by the bird; and besides an air-ship must not only raise 
and move itself—and the weight of all our artificial mo- 
tors is yery great in proportion to the power they exert 
—but it must also carry the weight of passengers, bag- 
gage, supplies, and many other things, all of which in- 
crease the power necessary to raise them to an immense 
degree. Theoretically an air-ship is possible, but a cal- 
culation of the force necessary to lift into the air even 
the lightest and most efficient form of steam engine 
known to us will show that it is far beyond any power 
that it can develop, to say vothing of the addition of 
psasengers or freight, and the driving of the whole 
through the air against the ever-prevailing winds. The 
storage battery has been suggested as a feasible means 
of supplying this power, but the storage battery is even 
less efficient in proportion to its weight than the steam 
engine, to say nothing of the practical difficulties in the 
way of recharging it with energy. As far as we can 
now foresee, the railroad will always remain our best 
means of locomotion. Undoubtedly immense improve- 
ments will be made in our present system as regards 
safety, comfort, speed and economy; and although the 
traveler of a hundred years hence may, very likely, look 
back upon our limited expresses as only fit for emigrants, 
yet we are inclined to believe that the fundamental type 
of the railroad will always persist, and that as long as 
the human race remains upon the earth it must confine 
itself in its movements to the surface of land and water. 
—Pop. Science News. 


GLOVES AND SHOES. 


SOME VALUABLE HINTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION. OF THE 
FAIR SEX, 


On the principle that ‘‘All’s well that ends well’ the 
appearance of a woman’s feet is of supreme importance. 
Treat your shoes tenderly. Have one pair sacred to 
rainy weather, for rubbers ruin fine leather. Avoid yar- 
nish and blacking of all kinds, and substitute vaseline. 
First, rub your shoes with a piece of old, black silk, then 
apply the vaseline with a soft, black kid glove, If you 


insist on your dressmaker facing your gowns with velvet 
or velveteen instead of braid, you will lessen your shoe- 
maker’s bills and be saved from the purple blemish on 
the instep caused by the movements of the skirts in 
walking. When buttons come off don’t hunt up old 
shoes and use the shabby buttons, but invest five cerfts 
in a card of shining black beauties, and have them ready 
for emergencies. One old button spoils the style of a 
shoe. Gaiters are charitable things and cover a multi- 
tude of defects. Half-worn boots will last a long time 
under their kindly protection. Now isa good time to 
buy them and in most shops you can geta pair for 
$1.65. To save your evening shoes and slippers invest 
in a pair of white fleece-lined Arctic boots, which will 
cost $2, but save ten times that amount in carriage hire 
and medicine, not to mention the shoes themselves. 
After removing your shoes put them in correct position 
by pulling up the uppers and lapping the flap over and 
fastening one or two buttons. Then pinch the instep 
down to the toe, bringing the fullness up instead of allow- 
ing it to,sag down into the slovenly breadth of half-worn 
foot gear. A boot that is kicked off and left to lie where 
it falls, or is thrown into the closet, will soon lose shape 
and gloss. Gloves should never be rolled into a wad 
or left lying inside-out. Pull off slowly and stretch each 
finger to its full length. Mend every minute rip with 
glove-thread and needles which come especially for the 
purpose. Wrap each pair in tissue paper, and keep in a 
long box, without folding. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of dainty clothing, daintily kept; but there is 
nothing that brings its own reward so soon as intelligent 
dealing with one’s wardrobe.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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FRENCH ECONOMY. 


EXPENSE OF LIFE IN PARIS ABOUT AS GREAT AS IN OTHER 
LARGE OITIES, 


What constitutes the dearness of, living in Paris is the 
desire of each class to come up to the level of existence 
of that above it. This may be unconscious emulation, 
but affects the pocket none the less; nothing is so dear 
in the long run as the temptation to imitate some one 
richer than yourself; you can know where this com- 
mences, but never know where it will lead to. Even 
among the working classes, the era of new manners de- 
monstrates that they have no more the parsimony of 
other days. For example: Deal furniture is replaced by 
mahogany, and the latter superseded by rosewcod. 
Fabricants, naturally, encourage expenditure; thus a 
leading silversmith has on his price list fifteen different 
varieties of spoons, six of forks and seven of knives. 
Electro-plated ware in humble homes has driven away 
tin and Britannia metal. If articles be cheaper, more 
numerous varieties are employed. Parisians drink 
double the quantity of wine now—54 instead of 26 
gallons per head annually—than they did 40 years ago. 
The consumption of spirits, tea and coffee has doubled; 
33 instead of 20 pounds of fish; 200 instead of 158 eggs, 
Respecting meat, the ratio—augmentation is less; 198 
instead of 163 pounds. Second quality aliments are 
jess sought ; in the case of bread, bakers who turn out 
second and third qualities have had to relinquish doing 
so. The large outfitting establishments tempt by cheap- 
ness and variety. Formerly it was possible to distinguish 
between the ‘‘classes” in the street; now that is 
impossible. The tailor who makes the man, has thus 
done more to fuse the classes than all the treatises of — 
philosophy. It is calculated that 150,000 Parisians on a 
holiday, for excursions, expend nearly;three francs each, 
or a total of half a million for the outing. The journal 
that the humble reader would stand aghast at if asked to 
pay 18 f. yearly in the way of subscription, he affects 
all the same by his one sou or halfpenny daily. Then 
there is among other latter-day outlays, the photographer 
which our grandfathers knew nothing about. Friends 
and relatives now exchange cartes. The young mother 
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must have “baby taken” at all stages of its growth; 
also, when children set out for boarding school or 
college. And lovers? Again, we make collections of 
photos as of postage stamps; as for the consumption of 
flowers, the florists’ shops and stalls are legion; poor 
and rich buy them for presents on births and marriages 
and funerals. The most rapid fortunes are made by 
dealers in flowers. Other purse-drains: gifts on New 
Year’s day, which are becoming preceded by those of 
Christmas; tips to house porters have risen, And the 
mixture of amour-propre, or false shame—that bizarre 
name for self-respect—contributes much to the emptying 
of pockets. The superfluity has become so mixed with 
the necessary that no one knows where to stop. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRAOTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
May, 
Mzats.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, 
sausage, veal. 


GAME AND PouLtry.—Brant, pigeon, chicken, duck, 
turkey, goose, snipe. 


Fiso.—Anchovy, bass, catfish, cod, eels, clams, floun- 
der, halibut, herring, lobster, mackerel, mussels, perch, 
porgie, rock-fish, salmon, shad, shrimp, turtle, trout, 
sturgeon, whiting, weak-fish. 


VEGETABLES.—Artichokes, beans, carrots, garlic, let- 
tuce, onions, parsley, parsnip, potatoes, shallots, 
spinach, turnips, watercress, radish, rhubarb, sea kale. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Sort GINGERBREAD.—One cupful of molasses, half a 
cup of sugar, one egg, one cupful of sour milk, half a 
cup of butter, one tablespoonful of ginger; scant tea- 
spoon of soda, flour to make thick enough to pour into a 
shallow pan. 


‘COFFEE GINGERBREAD.—Two cupfuls of molasses, 
one of shortening, one of cold coffee, one teaspoonful of 
soda, one tablespoonful of ginger, two well beaten eggs, 
a little salt. 


Dayton CakE.—One cupful of butter, two cupfuls of 
sugar, three cupfuls of flour, half a cup of milk, one 
and a half cupfuls of raisins chopped together with one 
cupful of walnut meats, five eggs well beaten, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream tartar, one teaspoonful of soda, one 
nutmeg. 


Meat CAKES.—Two cupfuls of finely chopped cold 
meat, one cupful mashed potatoes, a little chopped 
parsley, a bit of finely chopped onion, pepper, salt, a 
little grated lemon peel, one egg. Mix meat and potato 
thoroughly, add seasonings, bind together with the 
beaten egg, form into little cakes and fry brown in fresh 
lard or beef drippings. 


STRAWBERRY JELLY.—Soak half a boxful of gelatine 
in one cupful of cold water. Put one quart of fresh 
strawberries over the fire ina preserving kettle and boil 
until they fall to pieces; squeeze out all the juice 
through a bag ; add sufficient boiling water to the juice 
. to make it measure three cupfuls, also one cupful gran- 
ulated sugar. When it boils add the gelatine; when 
thoroughly dissolved strain into a mold. Set in a cool 
place to stiffen. Serve with whipped cream. 


OYSTER PUDDING.— Scoop the insides out of a round 
loaf of bread, quite close to the crust; spread the out- 
side with butter and tie a piece of foolscap paper about 
it; fill the hole with alternate layers of raw oysters 


and fried bread crumbs, season each layer and put little 
bits of butter on top. Bake about an hour and a half 
in a moderate oven, remove the paper and serve. 


BANANA PuppING.—Boil a fine white banana, pare it 
and pound it with three-quarter pounds of butter, half 
a pound of sugar, cinnamon and mace to taste, yolks of 
twelve eggs, whites of six eggs. Buke in a dish lined 
with paste and serve with powdered sugar. 


TRIPE.—Dip the tripe, cut into equal pieces, in melted 
butter seasoned with pepper, salt and chopped parsley ; 
roll such piece in fine bread crumbs and broil slowly. 
Serve with sliced lemon. 


NoopLes.—Two tablespoonfuls of water, three eggs, 
a little salt, flour to make a thick dough. Knead fifteen 
minutes or so, roll out very thin, cut into small squares 
with a very sharp knife and let them dry for a couple 
of hours before putting them into the soup. “They cook 
quickly. 


BEDS AND HYGIENE. 


WHAT BEDS SHOULD BE MADE OF AND HOW THEY 
SHOULD BE PLACED. 


The hygiene of the bed is a subject of the greatest 
interest. It is the night clothing, as well for the sick 
as for the healthy. It occupies a preponderating place 
in hygiene, because we are destined to pass a third, if not 
a half, of our existence therein. The bed ought to be a 
protecting apparatus, and it should be of exquisite clean- 
liness, without which, writes Sacarsagne, “it will not 
delay to transform itself into a miasmatic and infectious 
agent, where come together and germinate all the mor- 
bid products of its neighborhood.” The body is in im- 
mediate contact with its clothing; these absorb the pro- 
ducts of secretion and of the cutaneous exudations. 
Thus they are rapidly soiled, which necessitates frequent 
renewal. This is one of the elementary principles of 
hygiene, too often disregarded. Against the changes 
of temperature we cover ourselves with linen or woolen 
fabrics, the number being in proportion to the degree of 
cold, but in general women cover themselves too much, 
and, having need of a bed more soft and warm, they 
erush themselves under a weight of clothing which 
enervates, prolongs sleep, and enfeebles the organism. 
The bed has for its base the mattress of wool or hair ; 
feathers should be proscribed. They provoke abundant 
respiration, which, not drying, impregnates the body 
with humidity, and becomes the point of departure for 
visceral conjestions. Hair mattresses are certainly pre- 
ferable, but the objection to hair is that it is too hard, 
but this may be obviated by the use of half hair, half 
wool, There remain the mattresses of wheat or oat 
straw, and these constitute, in our opinion, an excellent 
bed. They are soft, fresh, easily renewable, and it is to 
be regretted that their use is not more extensive, by 
reason of their numerous advantages. The pillows and 
the bolster, having for object the maintaining the head 
a little higher than the trunk, ought to be made of hair. 
As to the coverings of eider down, we have no good 
word for them. They are bad conductors of heat, and 
imprison the air in the midst of the feathers of which 
they are made, and retain the exhalations of the body. 
How to place the bed! That brings us to the choice of 
a bed-room. This, from a hygienic view, ought to be 
spacious, high, and provided with two or three windows, 
and ventilated by a large chimney, whose trap ought 
always and at all times to be open. The room should 
have as much sunlight as possible. The choice of the 
chamber being made, in what precise part shall we place 
the bed? In full light, and in the middle of the cham_ 
ber, in such a way that the air and light may circulate 
freely, and in profusion, around it. An alcove is not to 
be tolerated; curtains around the bed are a remnant of 
barbarism, and can serve no good purpose. They hold 
myriads of microbes, and when closed obstruct free 
respiration.—Popular Hygiene. 


NEW STYLE RECIPES. 


SOME YANKEE SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING AND DISPOSING 
OF PIES AND THINGS. 


Housewives will find considerable information not 
otherwise procurable in the new cook-book of the Berk- 
shire (Mass.) News, quoted by the Hotel Mail. These are 
some of the recipes : 


Clear Soup—Take two pints of water, wash them 
thoroughly on both sides, pour into a dish or something, 
and stir around the kitchen until tired. 


Plum Pie—Get some dough, hammer out a front and 
back breadth. Line a dish with silesia, put in a veneer- 
ing of dough, fill the dish with Brummel’s cough drops, 
put on the top crust, feather-stitch around the edges 
and bake in a tinker’s furnace. 


Pound Cake—Mix up some flour and things, put them 
into a dish, bake for a while, then screw in the handle 
and commence to pound. 


Stomach Cake—Line a small boy with green apples 
and cucumbers. This can be prepared at short notice. 


Calves’ Foot Jelly—Get trusted for a Chicago calf— 
they have the largest feet—cut off the calf, which can 
be used for making hash or chicken salad; wash the 
feet, thicken with glue, add a few molasses, strain 
through a cane-seated chair, pour into a blue bowl with 
red pictures on it, set it in the shade to get tough. Then 
send it to a sick friend, 


Ice Cream—Dry a piece of ice in the sun, stir in some 
cold cream or vaseline, fan it until it freezes, garnish 
with Christmas greens. This should be served with 
the soup. 


Hash—Chop up everything, add some ready mixed 
paint, then throw it away. 


Soft-boiled Eggs—Put a setting of eggs into a kettle 
of hot water at 6:57, let them boil until the clock 
strikes; serve on half shell. 


To Remove Stains—To remove fruit stains from a table- 
cloth, saturate the cloth in benzine, kerosene, and coal 
oil, sprinkle with gunpowder; apply a lighted match. 


One-two-third Cake — One egg, two flour, three 
bounce. 


An Inexpensive Dish—Buy a five-cent plate. 
To Drop Eggs—Let go of them. 


Lemon Pie—Line a pie plate with puff paste (see page 
5,275), put in your lemons, build a lattice work over the 
top, and bake three weeks. 


—— te ———_—_—_—— 


RayYME ON Trme.—The lark came up to meet the sun 
and carol forth his lay ; the farmer’s son took down his 
gun and at him blazed away. The busy bee arose at 
five and hummed the meadows o’er; the farmer’s wife 
went for his hive and robbed him of his store. The 
little ant rose early, too, his labors to begin; the greedy 
sparrow that way flew and took his antship in. O birds 
and bees and ants be wise, in proverbs take no stock; 
like men, refuse from bed to rise till half-past eight 
o'clock. 


Srmintra Sruinisus.—They have an effective way of 
dealing with habitual drunkards in Norway and Sweden. 
They put them in jail and feed them entirely on bread 
and wine. The bread is steeped in wine for an hour 
before it is served. The first day a man will take it, but 
before many more he will hate the sight of it. After 
an inearceration of this sort many become total ab- 
stainers. 


Daneers OF BoRAx.—The German Government has 
forbidden contractors to supply the navy with preserved 
articles of food containing boric acid. ‘This order is the 
result of the trial of a new preservative composed of 
equal parts of borax and salt, which has been sold as 
harmless. It was found, it is said, that persons partak- 
ing of meat preserved with this agent experienced 
gastric derangements. 
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Lnhi UstLON 


Horsfortl’s Acid 
Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate sup- 
plies the phosphates, thereby reliev- 
ing exhaustion, and increasing the 
capacity for labor. Pleasant to the 
taste. 

Dr. A. N. KROUT, Van Wert, O., says: 

“ Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaustion.” 


Dr, S. T. NEWMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 


“A remedy of great service in many forms of 
exhaustion.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPn..&T FREE. 


RUMFORD \ CHEMICAL WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. *™ 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word ‘Horsford’s” is 
PRINTED on the label. Allothers are spurs ‘ys. 
Never sold in bulk. 


THEIR DalLy BREAD.—Jay Gould’s daily income has 
been estimated recently at $7,446, Cornelius Vanderbilt’s 
at $15,249, John D. Rockfeller’s at $18,715, and 
William Waldorf Astor’s at 323,593. 


Cleveland’s — 


SUPERIOR BAKING POWDER. 

SW SL OUNSO Mee ht 1% 
Professor of Chemistry, Yale 
College, says: “ Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder contains no 
other acid than that of the 
Purest Grape Cream of Tar- 
tar, and is completely free 
from Alum or any other dele- 
terious or doubtful substance. 
It is, as to its composition, in 
all respects what the manu- 
facturers claim.” 

All the ingredients are pure 
and wholesome, and are pub- 


, obelisks in that country, composed of stone liable to at- 


lished on every label. 


Absolutely the Best. 


tizer. 


ine, 


Rents Are Due 


to wash-day, unless you wash with Pearl- 


It’s the washing 


gin the old way with 


soap and rub, rub, that makes the holes 
in your clothes. Youcan’t get them clean 
without rubbing; -you can’t rub without 
wearing them out. A month of ordinary 
use won't make the wear and tear of one 


such washing. Try alittle Pearline—cz¢hout soap. The dirt comes out 


easily and quickly without rubbing. 


main strength—there’s nothing 


There’s no need to drag it out by 


to hurt your clothes, no matter how deli- 


cate. There’s no hard work aboutit either. It’s casy washzng—both for 


the woman who washes and the things that are washed. 
Pearline removes the dirt, but won’t harm anything else. 


ing, too, 


Beware 


thing—serd zt back. 


It’s safe wash- 


Peddiers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ thisis as good as” 
or ‘*the same as Pearline.” 
and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


186 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


VIOLIN QUOTATIONS —Ten thousand dollars is now the 
highest recorded price fora violin. The Alard Strad'- 
varius has passed from France to England for that 
sum, to go into the collection of a Scotchman. It 
is dated 1716. It is described in the catalogue of 
the South Kensington exhibition of 1872 as the 
only one in a condition of perfect preservation. It 
was bought in 1760 by an Italian amateur, Count 
Cozo di Salabue, after whose death it was pur- 
chased in 1824 by a famous collector, Luigi Taris o. 
Tarisio hid it away, refusing to let any one see it, till his 
death in 1854. A year later it was purchased by Vuil- 
laume. Its condition of preservation led to the belief 
that it had scarcely been played upon during the whole 
150 years of its existence. Vuillaume left it on his death 
to his son-in-law, Alard, who has just sold it. 


SoarpstoONE AND ITs Uses.—A writer in a London 
journal calls attention to the unappreciated uses arid 
preservative qualities of soapstone, a material, he says, 
which possesses what may be regarded as extraordinary 
qualities in withstanding atmosphoric influences, those, 
especially, which have so much to do with the coriosion 
of iron aud steel, and fromm experiments made, it is said 
that no other material is capable of taking hold of the 
fibre of iron and steel so readily and firmly as this. In 
China, soapstone is largely used in preserving structures 
built of sandstone and other stoues liable to crumble 
from the effect of the atmosphere; and the covering with 
powdered soapstone in the form of paint, on some of the 


mospheric deterioation, has been the means of preserving | 
them intact for hundreds of years. 


An ELrecrric TrRAIx-BRAKE.—A new electric train- 
brake woiks upon the inside face of the wheels, or 
rather upon an iron dise fitted to it. The disc or annular 
rivg is a large plate of iron vf considerable thickness and | 
several inches in depth, and is securely bolted to the inter 
side of the wheel. Opposite this ring is another, which 
encircles the axle loosely and is fixed by stays in such a 
manner that it cannot revolve with the wheel, but can 
be removed laterally so as to come into contact with or 
recede from the ring attached to the wheel. It is 
attached to powerful magnetic coils and constitutes a 
large ¢lectro-magnet. When the electric current is ap- 
plied to it, it is powerfully attracted to the plate on the 
wheel, with the effect of arresting its revolution and so 
acting as a brake. 


ScHooL OF DEPORTMENT.—Washington correspond- 
ents state that tLe wife cf one of the cabinet ministers 
has introduced a new fadin Washington, and has a class 
of young women meet at her residence twice a week, 
where a_ professor of physical grace from abroad 
teaches them how to walk, to go up and down stairs, 
to bow, to smile, to dispose of the hands. 


Ep1sLe Carps.—A London confectioner has placed 
on the market a menu card made of sweetened dough 
rolled out very thin, The bill of fare is printed on this 
in ink made from colored sugar. Having ordered the} 
dishes you want, you amuse yourself while waiting for 
them by eating the bill of fare, which acts as an appe- 


LIGHT AND VENTILATION.—A novel arrangement for 
securing an abundance of soft Jight together with per-| 


fect ventilation has been instaJled in an opera house in 


Chicago. The device is, in form, similar to a large para- 
sol,. eighteen feet in diameter, the perforations in the 
cover permitting the escape of the vitiated atmosphere. 
The rod and handle are formed to permit the use of gas 
jets if necessary, while from the tips of each rib incan- 
descent bulbs hang, giving a perfect and powerful circle 
of light. Another feature is the use of incandescent 
bulbs, arranged in a wire net, to indicate the name of 
the company playing. 
Native Winr..—The highest price paid so far for 
California wine is that which one of the largest dealers 
got not long ago fara splendid white wine made for a 
man enthusiastic about native products. He asked a 
grower in the southern part of the State to get up a 
wine regardless of cost. The grower selected the best 
grapes he could find, took the greatest care with the 
different steps of the processes, and finally obtained a 
wime-that compared admirably with similar wines from 
the Rhine. Not much of it.was made, and when it was 
bottled its cost to the maker was $1 a quart. The en- 
thusiast is a New Yorker, and he is saving the wine as 
a miser saves his gold. Once in a while he brings out 
a bottle for a man who professes to be a judge, and gen- 
erally astonishes him with tle unnouncement that it is 
an American growth. The enthusiast says the wine 
naturally has improved with age, and he is hopeful that 
the day will come when the cust of making such a wine 
may be so reduced that equally excellent vintages muy 


be enjoyed by many and not alone by a few.—Hotel 
Mail. 
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V2 Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil.has been removed, 


fi ji Is Absolutely Pure 
= and itis Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
_as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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HOME OR HOSPITAL ? 


In the time of Spenser the word “hospital” meant a 
house for the entertainment of guests, an inn, This 
meaning has become obsolete, and Webster defines a hos- 
pital to be a building intended for the reception and 
treatment of the ill, infirm and afflicted. While hos- 
pitals may now be found all over this land, an erroneous 
conception of their purpose seems to be prevalent in the 
public mind, The word to the masses is so closely 
associated with the notion of charity, that the thought 
of the hospital as a refuge for the sick or wounded, 
where, with proper appliances, the constant attendance 
of physicians, surgeons, nurses and apothecary, experi- 
enced cooks to prepare suitable food, and the most 
favorable surroundings, the chances are much more 
fayorable for getting well, never enters their heads. 
They do not seem to think that in a hospital they can 
pay for their accommodation, just as at a hotel; that 
they can obtain all the aid a hospital affords, according 


to their tastes and means, from a cot ina general ward 
to a suite of private rooms. They forget that by thus 
using the advantages of a hospital, they can add to its 
funds, and enable it to extend its charities to those less 
fortunate than themselves. A few, when recommended 
to enter a hospital, will make the foolish objection that 
at those institutions the doctors experiment on their 
patients. To such we can only say that medicine is 
rapidly becoming, like surgery, an exact science, and 
that the scientific physician knows precisely what the 
medicine he prescribes will or ought to accomplish, just 
as the skillful surgeon foresees precisely the result of 
his operation, The only advantage, then, of home over 
a hospital—if it is an advantage—is in the proximity of 
the patient’s beloved ones. This is more apparent than 
real, for friends can be with the sick in the hospital as 
much as is good for the patient, No one can doubt 
that in cases of serious illness a trained nurse knows 
better how to act than the most loving relative or 
friend, or that the constant nearness of a physician is 


| preferable to having to send for the attending physician 


to come, who may not always be readily obtained. In 
cases where surgical aid is necessary, the manifold 
appliances, always at hand in a hospital, calculated to 
relieve suffering and pain are certainly more to be de- 
sired than bare home surroundings with helpless hands. 
The chief drawback to the more general employment of 
hospital accommodations by those who are able to pay 
for them, seems to be that great bugaboo of our social 
life: ‘“What will people say?’ As statistics have 
proven that hospital patients do better than those 
treated at home, by nearly one hundred per cent., we 
earnestly urge the more general employment of the un- 
rivalled accommodations of our magnificent hospitals, 


DAILY, HEBDOMADAL, PERENNIAL, 


“No one reads yesterday’s paper.” —ANALYST, 

Nonsense. Scores of thousands of people, two days 
distant from New York, are delighted to read on 
Wednesday our Sunday issues.— NV. Y. Press, 

That is very true brother Howard. A Sunday news- 
paper is in fact to-day’s paper anywhere at the time of 
its receipt through the mail. Moreover the variety and 
comprehensive scope of the material that renders such 
papers as the Sunday Press, in common with that day’s 
issues of the most of our metropolitan papers, so attract- 
ive, give an enduring value to those publications. The 
Sunday paper nowadays bears a stronger resemblance to 
magazine literature than to the ordinary daily newspaper. 
It is not so much a Sunday issue of the latter as itis a 
distinct weekly journal of miscellaneous information, 
with an admixture of gathered news, for which Sunday 
is selected as the day of publication, The better order 
of these weeklies, of which the Sunday Press is an ad- 
mirable exponent, do not readily become ‘yesterday’s 
papers.” Their freshness is perennial, Such likewise is 
the case with the AMERICAN ANALYST. It, too, is ‘‘not 
for a day but for all time.” The five bound volumes 


of this journal embody a mass of information of practi. 
cal value to every housekeeper, every consumer, and 
every honest manufacturer, and every patron of honest 
goods, such as cannot be found elsewhere in the same 
convenient form, and the usefulness of which is everlast- 
ing These are points that specially interest the adver- 
tising community. The majority of our subscribers pre- 
serve their copies for binding and permanent preservation, 
and our pages are certain to be read and studied after 
thousands of successive daily, papers have been read and 
thrown away as exhausted ‘'back numbers.” Life is 
too short in this busy period to permit men to read 
“yesterday’s paper.” In fact a man of affairs has in 
ordinary times scanty leisure to digest even “‘ to-day’s” 
paper, notwithstanding that it is made up for the most 
part of news—or what is claimed under that fascinating 
name. Respecting the Sunday papers to which we are 
referred by the Press paragraph, they are, as we have 
intimated, of various qualities, besides being in some in- 
stances of such enormous: proportions as to preclude 
their complete perusal even though all the working 
hours of the entire Sabbath were devoted to that labori- 
ous task. It is to these promoters of flippancy that 
Mr. Joseph H. Choate forcibly referred at a recent meet- 
ing of the Free Circulating Library of this city. He 
said: ‘'To my mind there is no more pernicious and 
demoralizing mental habit than that jerky and scrappy 
habit of attempting to read a Sunday newspaper, Just 
think of what they are—all alike, and the same Sunday 
after Sunday. Fifteen pages of advertisements and 
twenty-five pages of reading matter! Two or three 
columns of foreigh correspondence containing all the 
scandal of Europe, as if we had not enough in this 
country; three or four columns of interviews and de- — 
scriptions of great men; how Chauncey Depew gets up 
his fascinating speeches; how our chief magistrates, 
past and present, spend their time; how Mr. Harrison 
gets up in the night and tosses the baby, with flattering 
likenesses of Harrison and the baby; what Mr. Cleve- 
land eats for breakfast; how Carl Schurz takes his 
exercise, and what is his favorite brand of cigars; 
Talmage’s last sermon, detailing what will finally hap- 
pen to almost everybody if they don’t look out. Now, 
what good can come to the people of this city, who 
spend five hundred thousand to a million hours every 
Sunday reading such stuff.?” Mr. Choate could have 
rounded off his speech with effective and truthful grace 
if he had referred to the incalculable good that would 
come to this community if five hundred thousand of its 
population should each spend one hour weekly reading 
the AMERICAN ANALYST, After church there could be 
no more salutary Sabbath occupation. 


—— 9 8 


AN IMPEDIMENT TO WAR, 


The new gun with which the German infantry is to 
be equipped bids fair to revolutionize infantry tactics 
and to make war so dangerous that enlistment will be 
a matter of difficulty, The new instrument is the 
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small calibre repeating gun of the model of 1888. Its 
range is 12,500 feet, or 1,600 feet greater than that of 
the weapon whose place it takes. It is very light and 
is constructed for the use of the new smokeless powder. 
Karth breastworks less than 214 feet are no protection 
against this terrible weapon. A description of it says: 
“ From now on even the stoutest trees will give the foot 
soldier in battle little protection, for the balls from the 
new guns will simply pass right through the trunks. 
Six men in column, each seven paces from the man 
before him, may be shot through with one bullet, pro- 
vided that it comes iu contact with no metallic substance 
on the persons of any of them. The advantage that 
the bullet of the new gun leaves only a small hole 
behind it is comparatively insignificant. Moreover, 
should an enemy, as has often happened, defend himself 
behind a village or courtyard walls, he will be protected 
only in case the wall is remarkably stout, for balls from 
the new guns have repeatedly penetrated with ease 
walls a brick and a half thick.” With a range-finder 
attached.to such a weapon as this, making every bullet 
that it fires effective, its murderous qualities will be so 
complete that no one exposed to its fire could live. But 
when wars get to be so dangerous as this, and recruits 
know that the chances of escape are not more than one 
in one hundred, where will the governments get their 
troops? 
—_—_——+t44 


INFECTING HEALTH RESORTS. 


According to the Sanitary News the statement in the 
- ‘German papers that the number of resident consump- 
tives, in northern Italy is steadily on the increase, has 
greatly excited the natives of that region, The cause 
‘of this increase is stated to be the sojourn .of consump- 
tives to that country in search of health in the balmy 
air of the Mediterranean Sea and the undoubted «con- 
tagiousness of the disease. The people of southern 
California protest against that country being made the 
transient home of consumptives who spread the disease 
among the natives. All this forcibly suggest the care 
that should be observed by consumptives wherever they 
be. It is now known that a consumptive can even in- 
oculate and re-inoculate himself if proper care is not 
taken ia disinfecting, and the contagiousness of the dis- 
ease is no longer questioned. Health resorts and salu- 
brious climates are recommended to such patients, but 
without proper care great harm may grow out of this 


method of treatment, as the health of others is con- 
tinually menaced. 


CLARET. 


SOME FACTS CONCERNING THE CONDITION AND PROS- 
PECTS OF FRENCH CLARET. 


An English connoisseur in wines, Mr. W. Beatty- 
Kingston, has lately made a careful study of the Bor- 
deaux wine-growing district, and has published the re- 
sults of his observations in the last number of the Fort- 
nightly Review. A good deal of interest attaches to 
what he has to say about the redemption of the vine- 
yards from the phylloxera, the volume and quality of 
the last crop, the classification of the growths, and the 
adulteration of the wine exported. . Although the prod- 
ucts of the Medoe vineyards are highly prized in the 
United States, and are said to be better known and ap- 
preciated in England than they are even in France, 
Americans.and Englishmen are strangely unfamiliar 
with the nomenclature of the Bordeaux wine trade. 
This ignorance leads them to misconstrue absurdly the 
labels on the casks, cases and bottles shipped from the 
Gironde. Such names as Medoc, St. Julien, Margaux, 
St. Estéphe, Pauillae and Cantenac are often supposed 
to have some specific and definite significance. Asa 
matter of fact, Medoc, or ‘‘’Twixt Water” (a corruption 
of in medio aque), is the name of the whole district 
stretching from Bordeaux to the Atlantic. The other 
five names mentioned are those of communes, in each of 
which may be grown a hundred different grades of wine. 
The so-called chateaux are, for the most part, unassuming 
one or two story country houses, whose names are ap- 
plied to wines grown on the surrounding estates. Not all 
the chateau wines figure in the classification adopted in 
1855, though some now excluded are, according to Mr. 
Kingston, likely to be admitted when the classification 
is next revised. Thus the claret produced by the vine- 
yards of Chateau Loudenne, which is now the model- 
wine-growing estate of the Medoe, is at present unclas- 
sified. There is, by the way, a great deal of miscon- 
ception current in England and this country touching 
the classing of Bordeaux wines. Itis worth while to bear 
in mind that in classification No. 1 only four wines are 
included: Chateau Lafitte, Chateau Margaux, Chateau 
Latour and Chateau Haut-Brion. In the second class 
are grouped sixteen chateau wines, among them Brane- 
Mouton, Cos d’Estournel, the three Leovilles, two La- 
roses, two Pichons and two Rauzans. The third class 
comprises thirteen celebrated growths, some of which 
are Lagrange, Giscours and Palmer, are well known, and 
command high prices on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
the fourth class are ten fine wines, with one of which, 
Chateau Beychevelle, Americans are familiar, Pontet- 
Canet heads the fifth and lowest class, which compre- 
hends seventeen chateau wines. One of these, Mouton 
d’Armailhac, is commonly imagined to be of a much 
higher class. Below the classed wines come the innum- 
erable bourgeoise growths, and last of all the peasant 
growths, which reach us under the generic name of 
Medoe, or the vague communal appelilations of St. Ju- 
lien, St. Estéphe, Margaux, Pauillac, and Cantenac. 
How important some definite knowledge of the local 
classification is to the buyer may be inferred from the 
fact that the four great wines of the first class fetch in 
Bordeaux thirty per cent. more than the renowned Leo- 
villes and Laroses of the second classification, and five 
times the price paid there at first hand for the best 
bourgeoise growths; this, although the unclassified bowr- 
geoise growths include such chateau wines as Loudenne, 
Le Crock, Laujac, Bessan, Sigognae and Verdignan. 
Mr. Kingston considers the exceptional commercial 
value of the four first-class wines absurdly dispropor- 
tionate to that at which certain superb unclassed wines 
of the Medoc are appraised. It is estimated that the 
loss suffered by France between 1875 and 1887 by the 
visitations of the phylloxera and of the pernicious fun- 
goid pests, mildew and anthracnose, amounted to two 
thousand millions of dollars. At last, however, the de- 
feat of the phylloxera and mildew has been decisively 
accomplished. In the Medoc district since 1882 (when 


the soil around each stock was saturated with a solu- 
tion in which neither insect nor fungoid could live), the 
old vines have recovered health, while those planted 
afresh are extremely flourishing. The yield of three 
successive years (1887-8-9) has far exceeded the ayer- 
age of the previous decade, and justifies the Medoc wine 
growers in looking forward to an era of unexampled 
fruitfulness. The amount of wine produced last year 
in the Gironde was sixty-six millions of gallons. The 
vineyards of the Chateau Lafitte alone yielded twelve 
hundred hogsheads, and those of the Chateau Loudenne 
about as much, It is, of course, well known that the 
Chateau Lafitte belongs to Barons Alphonse, Gustave 
and Edmond de Rothschild. There is a prevailing im- 
pression among the consumers of claret in this country 
that the growths of the Medoe are frequently adulter- 
ated, or at least doctored, before exportation. If adul- 
teration takes place, it is after and not before the wine 
is shipped from Bordeaux. After a careful investiga- 
tion of the subject, Mr. Kingston was convinced that, 
whatever may be true of French wines from other dis- 
tricts, no adulteration whatever is practiced by the ex- 
porters in connection with the products of the Gironde. 
He declares Medoe claret to be what it professes to be 
—pure grape juice, free from admixture of any other 
substance, and owing none of its characteristics (color, 
flavor or strength) to “preparation” or “‘ treatment,” 
such as is undergone by all other varieties of French 
wine, some of which are fortified with alcohol and 
sweetened with syrup, while in others the process of 
fermentation is arrested. As for the cheap, fabricated 
wine consumed by the working people in France, none 
of this is exported, for the conclusive reason that it will 
not keep more than a few days or bear sea transporta- 
tion. When such stuff is sold to us on this side of the 
Atlantic, we may be certain that it was manufactured 
here.— Sun. 


CHINESE DOCTORS. 


HOW THE CELESTIAL PHYSICIANS RESORT TO MAGIC AND 
DIVINATION, 


The Chinese describe particular diseases according to 
particular planets, portioning out their relations to these 
and to the five elements, colors, tastes, points of the 
compass, viscera, etc., and gravely assign every disease 
to the prominence of one or the other, and treat them 
accordingly. No Chinese treatise on medicine would 
be perfect without a most elaborate and complete cos- 
mogony, with which it invariably begins. The action 
of the two principles, male and female, must be clearly 
laid down, and each disease attributed to one or the 
other of them. This lies at the foundation of a correct 
knowledge of their mysterious and absurd doctrine of 
the pulse. The arts of magic have always occupied the 
chief part of the religion and philosophy of the lowest 
races of men. Among the Africans we find amulets in 
great use as objects of worship on account of their 
imaginary supernatural influences. Among the Tura- 
nian races (and the Chinese belong to this family) we 
find incantations and witchcraft or Shamanism oecupy- 
ing their place. Formerly diviners were maintained at 
the public expense at the court of the ‘‘Son of Heayen.”’ 
While under the ‘‘Great Pure Dynasty,” mandarins of 
the first and second rank were especially appointed to 
confer about the lucky days and fengshui of the imperial 
tombs, ete. In China magic has held sway more tban 
four thousand years ; and with this people, highly edu- 
cated, but of a low type, if ever abandoned, it will be 
done slowly and with reluctance, even before the ad- 
vance of Christian civilization, Yet all China is not 
given to such superstitions. The present Chi.ese dy- 
nasty banished healing by magic and charms from the 
medical college in Pekin over two hundred years ago, 
and have made it a punishable offense to practice these 
depraved methods, Were the arts of magicians con- 
fined simply to the healing art, the Government would 
tolerate them ; -but in too many cases they are made the 
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occasion to deceive the people, who are enticed thereby 
to enter into societies and embrace tenets which are 
hostile to the peace and stability of the throne. The 
whole art of healing by sorcery and charms i- included 
in the term, depraved religion or doctrine. It is some- 
thing deflected from the proper and perfect line of recti- 
tude. In the time of Confucius these demoniacal arts 
and false doctrines existed, and were exercised chiefly 
by women who were able to cure disease and see and 
recall spirits, Whatever spirit may have produced the 
malady, these enchantresses had the power of driving 
them out. They were termed witches, and by this name 
they were always called in ancient times. In China, as 
in all countries, the magicians pretend to cure by means 
of cabalistie words or characters, spells, philters, incan- 
tations, jugglery, etc. 
punishment for sin in this or a former life, and there- 
fore the spirits who are supposed by Heaven’s permis- 
sion to inflict these punishments by sending diseases 
must be appeased. If they cause, so can they cure dis- 
ease. We often hear the Chinese remark that they are 
expatiating their sin in their disease, that it is the just 
retribution of heaven. They are thus ever anxious and 
ready to resort to the temples to burn incense, to dis- 
cover the fates or appease the gods, and avert or remove 
gome malady. The people have more faith in their gods 
than their doctors ; for although they sometimes seek 
relief from their native physicians (if such they deserve 
to be called), yet they quite as often resort first to the 
temples. If the patient recover, it is attributed to the 
mercy of the god consulted; if he die, it is ascribed to 
fate. A large and increasing number from all classes, 
who find no relief from their idols and gods, come at 
last—often too late—to the foreign physicians. China, 
too, has her particular deities for particular affections— 
her special temples, where special divinities who preside 
over medicine, small-pox, infantile diseases, etc., have 
incense burned and worship paid to them. The {ficti- 
tious Empress Panchen, supported by ten elder brothers 
and ten elder sisters, is the goddess of the “ heavenly 
flowers ’’ (small-pox); Tsni-sheng and Sung-sheng pre- 
side over the birth, sex, and diseases of children, and 
are always surrounded by numerous little clay images ; 
Lii-tsu over all diseases in general, and Yao Wang 
(Prince of Medicine), by the name of Tsun, over medi- 
cine. Several celebrated doctors in the various past 
dynasties have been made the object of worship in the 
temples. A common mode of consulting the oracles or 
deities, both in the temples and on the streets, is by 
casting lots with a bamboo tube containing a hundred 
sticks. Each slip has a number corresponding to a 
stanza of poetry which is consulted to discover the mind 
of the presiding spirit, or it may refer to some medical 
work for the decision or prescription of the divinity, and 
thus the balm is applied. The object sought is discov- 
ered in a variety of ways through the means of this tube 
and slips. The tube is shaken until a slip jumps out. 
and this is sometimes repeated until a favorable answer 
is obtained. Another method adopted to ascertain the 
curability of the disease is to take three copper coins 
and throw them from a dice-box on the table. Certain 
“conclusions are derived from these: thus, if the three 
turn up together, as reverse or obverse in six throws, 
uncertainty is the,inference; if two obverse and one re- 
verse or one obverse and two reverse occur three times 
in six throws, it is considered fixed and certain, and so 
on. Others practice by means of round pieces of wood 
with characters inscribed on them, which, from their 
position in relation to their theories of cosmogony, the 
‘heavenly stems” or ‘ earthly branches,” the male and 
female principles in five elements, ete., delineated upon 
diagrams before them, are made to shadow forth the in- 
tentions of Providence in regard to the patient. There 
is also the plan of operating by means of a medium, 
akin to spirit rapping. Women often act as mediums. 
They get possession of some god or goddess, and through 
it, the divinity prescribes. The usual method of elicit- 
ing information from the spirit is to sit round a table, 
while two persons take hold of a round board to which 
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a pen is attached at right angles. The table is covered 
with fine sand rolled even and smvoth, so that charac- 
ters may easily be traced upon it. Some charm written 
on yellow paper is either burnt over kelbat or at the 
door of the house, or at the temple of the divinity whose 
presence is desired. The whole thing is conducted with 
the utmost ceremony, exactness and faith, The spirit 
appears and delivers responses to the subjects submit- 
ted to its consideration by tracing more or less legibly in 
the sand. At the presence of a foreigner it complains 
and refuses to communicate. In one form the spirit 
comes at the mention of his name; in another, the pa- 
tient or seeker must first walk a hundred steps, and that 
spirit which is first met is invited; as, for example, if 
thunder be heard on going out, the spirit presiding over 
thunder would be invited. The remaining processes are 
the same. Many of the gods of medicine are consulted 
in a very practical and tangible way. The patient rubs 
the part of the image which -corresponds to the affected 
part in order that the god may know where his services 
are required. Outside one of the eastern gates of this city 
there is a bronze mule, the patron of the Jiterat?, which 
is quite burnished by the frequent rubbings of the peo- 
plo in search of health. The patients never reflect that 
the mule is only a Nehustan, and nothing more. A prac- 
tice common in some parts of China is to beat the bed- 
stead with peat and willow branches for the cure of the 
sick. The Jesuits have written much about cures of 
this kind in China, and holy water has done good ser- 
vice in Japan. One relates that he cured a mad woman 
by hanging St. John’s Gospel about her neck. Another 
practice is to invite the Taurist and Buddhist priests to 
the sick-chamber to expel the deadly influences proceed- 
ing from evil spirits. Mirrors are hung upon the walls 
to frighten them. Some of the spirits are active in cre- 
ating disease in order to obtain food; and so food and 
fruit are always placed before these hungry gods to ap- 
pease them. The priests besides chant their formulas 
and meaningless prayers, burn paper and incense, ring 
bells, beat gongs, and sprinkle water on the affected 
part or on the sick person generally. The wateris used 
with the notion of purifying the patient, either prepara- 
tory to the spirit entering to cure or to cause the exit of 
the evil spirit. The Chinese use water so sparingly, be- 
ing actually afraid that its use produces disease, that 
they may be said to be genuine hydrophobists. To ab- 
stain entirely from liquids or beverages is prescribed as 
a recipe for longevity, When thirsty the tongue must 
be so manipulated in the mouth as to cause a copious 
flow of saliva, and this goes directly {o nourish the 
original and vital principle. The soul even after death 
—for the Chinese do die notwithstanding—requires look- 
ing after from the priests, if we may judge from the 
noise and time taken to perform the ceremonies before 
interment is respectable or the soul made happy. Noth- 
ing to residents in a Chinese city is more disagreeable 
than the incessant jinglings, lamentations and gongs; 
and in case of epidemics of cholera, typhus, small-pox, 
diphtheria, ete. no custom is more hurtful, Seven, 
fifteen or more days are sometimes devoted to incanta- 
tions in arich family. Ina family of twenty-seven, 
twenty-six have been known to die within a month of 
diphtheria, The following will illustrate how a celestial 
sometimes obtains practice. N. was very poor, and 
took to divining on the streets under a mat awning or by 
an open table when the weather permitted. In his 
house, above the cupboard, there was the usual medical 
idol, Lii-tsu, and one night he dreamed that this god 
advised him to take to healing by charms, and promised 
to instruct him, Next morning, much to his astonish- 
ment, he found a volume on the subject, full of drawings 
of charms, beside the ido]. With the god’s assent and 
assistance, N. commenced practicing the writing of the 
charms, and when he became somewhat proficient, he 
began his craft, adding to it his divination and geoman- 
cy. He was soon called to attend one of the princes, 
when he correctly divined the disease by the eight 
diagrams, and prescribed the efficacious charm. All the 
prince’s followers and retainers became his patients and 


disciples, and on his birthday and that of his wife they 
present him yearly with tokens of their regard and 
gratitude. His fame has become immense, and he runs 
great risk of being either knighted or deified. In con- 
cluding these brief and desultory observations on this 
branch of the Chinese healing art, we cannot do better 
than quote a single sentence from the preface of one of 
their own works on divination: “ The augurs and ma- 
gicians are prompted by the desire of gain, and sorcery 
is practiced with a view of ensnaring the people.” They 
are often in collusion with the priests, and the gains are 
frequently mutually sbared between them, Their exac- 
tions are sometimes almost too heavy to be borne. To 
the rich, the meritorious deeds to be done are increased; 
to the humble, the burdens laid upon them bring them 
to the verge of poverty, and they often pawn everything 
to appease the gods. But this charlatanism and quack- 
ery exist also very often between diviner and physician. 
Quacks join a league to increase their practice, and the 
sorcerers by their divinings indicate (as by the will of 
the gods) the physician to be consulted. These alliances 
are said to be the plague of every city, 


THE DEADLY CIGARETTE. 


ANOTHER BOY DIES FROM ITS POISONOUS EFFECTS, 


Thomas Grey, aged thirteen years, son of Thomas 
Grey, of Verplank, N.Y., died on May 22, from the 
effects of excessive cigarette smoking. He had been 
fishing during the forenoon and waded in the water for 
several hours, and upon returning home in the after- 
noon was attacked with a congestive chill, succeeded by 
conyulsions, death ensuing within a few moments. 
The Coroner impanelled a jury and an inquest was 
held, the jury rendering a verdict that the youth had 
died from heart failure, superinduced by cigarette 
smoking. It was the opinion of the attending physician 
that the boy would have recovered from the rigors of 
the chill but for the fact that the heart action had been 
so weakened by cigarettes that the natural recuperative 
power was destroyed, Young Grey had been addicted 
to the cigarette habit for several years and when he 
could not buy them he would beg them from his friends. 
The law prohibiting the sale of cigarettes to boys has 
not been enforced in Verplank, butit is thought that the 
death of young Grey will create a public sentiment 
which will cause a vigorous enforcement of the statute. 
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MiLK RerorM.—The milk dealers of Philadelphia op- 
pose an ordinance before the council prohibiting the sale 
of adulterated or impure milk, It is claimed that its 
passage would put honest dealers to the trouble of test- 
ing their own milk to determine if it came up to the 
legal requirements. This should be no objection. The 
ordinance would drive dishonest men out of the business 
or compel them to become honest greatly to the benefit 
of the public. 


Unique Book.—Wakeman Holberton, of New York, 
has completed a book that consists of a single copy that 
will never be duplicated. It is one of 101 quarto pages 
of imitation parchment, with every word an illustra- 
tion of the story of the author’s experiences with rod 
and gun on lake and in field and camp, done with his 
pen or brush. It was prepared by Mr. Holberton for 
his children. 


PAPER PILLows.—During the Franco-German war the 
ladies in England were busy making paper cushions 
which they sent to France to be used for the wounded 
in the hospitals. Hundreds of thousands of these 
cushions were sent and were of great service. Now all 
England is crazy on the subj-ct of paper pillows again. 
They tear the paper into very small pieces, not bigger 
than one’s finger nail, and then put them into a pillow- 
sack of drilling or light ticking. They are very cool for 
hot climates and much superior to feather pillows. 
Newspaper is not nice to use, as there is a disagreeable 
odor from printers’ ink ; but brown or white paper and 
old letters and envelopes are the best. As they are 
torn, stuff them into an old pillow-case, and you can see 
when you have enough. The easiest way is to tear or 
cut the paper in strips about half an inch wide, and then 
tear or cut it across. The finer it is, the lighter it makes 


the pillows, 
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BIRDS’-NEST SOUP. 


COLLECTING THE MATERIALS FOR A CHINESE DINNER. 


The New York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer gives the following account of the preparations 
made on behalf of the Clover Club of that city for the 
enjoyment of a Chinese dinner: ‘‘ He was in a Chinese 
grocery store; but such a grocery store! The oddity 
and variety of its wares were almost beyond compre- 
hension, The clerks in charge numbered exactly four- 
teen. Each wore a blouse, each had a pig-tail, each 
breathed of opium and all fourteen, when they had re- 
covered from their amazement at the eatrance of a Cau- 
casian, rushed forward and waited upon him in unin- 
telligible chorus. Thanks to the instruction of the 
Chinese merchants and owing to the aid of a fat pass- 
book, in which English equivalents were given for 
Celestial hieroglyphics, order soon reigned over this 
confusion. The array of articles which the customer 
was informed he could obtain was absolutely bewilder- 
ing and few of them known in American households. 
Information was sought first as to what Chinese grand- 
ees would place before their guests in a reception-room 
as appetizers for the banquet to ensue. Two bottles 
were produced, one swathed in wide bands of straw 
and the other a terracotta thing of stunted growth. 
The first contained a sort of Chinese whiskey distilled 
from rice, white in color and bearing a remarkable re- 
semblance in taste to crude coal oil, and rejoicing in the 
ponderous title of Sam-Suey-Bok-No-Ma-Thaio, which 
name upon oppressively convivial occasions is abbrevi- 
ated into Sam-Suey. The second liquor is a Chinese 
brandy called Ung-Ka-Peh and really very palatable. 
resembling Curacoa very much in taste. With the aid 
of the fourteen clerks three bottles of each of these 
liquors were procured, and then when it was suggested 
that Russian caviare would be the proper appetite- 
whetter to accompany these bibibles, twenty-eight 
shoulders were shrugged in unison, fourteen voices 
shrieked a falsetto disapproval and twenty-eight hands 
produced a jar of Canton ginger, which the customer 
was informed was the only proper thing to eat before a 
meal. Then came the selection of the table relishes— 
which the American bill of fare insists upon calling 
hors d’euvres—to take the place of the radishes, olives 
and pickles which generally grace the banquet board in 
crystal vessels. The Chinaman offered a wonderful 
variety of these things, but only the rarest were selected, 
these including gum-gwot, or preserved limes; gum- 
git, or preserved prunes; sziz-szue, or preserved 
shrimps; laichee nuts and preserved cocoanut cut in 
thin curling strips like Saratoga chips and slices of pre- 
served watermelon, the heathen equivalents of the last 
two being too twisting for my American tongue. As it 
was not intended that the Clover Club should give an 
entire Chinese dinner, but simply one with a Celestial 
flavor, it was not necessary to purchase any substantial 
Chinese dishes, but of course it was important that an 
organization possessing such a great gastronomic reputa- 
tion should make an American experiment with the much 
written birds’-nest soup. I had been given to believe 
that the houses of which the feathered inhabitants of 
the Celestial Kingdom had been robbed were sold in 
their entirety at so much per dozen. The emissary of 
the Clover Club, however, soon found that this is a delu- 
sion, as only the animal gluten which the swallows of 
the Chinese Sea deposit from their bills in forming their 
abodes is extracted therefrom by tweezers wielded by 
women and children, the product being somewhat like 
a mass of vermicelli broken into small pieces. But 
whatever it is the customer soon found that it is a rare 
product, for the fourteen clerks, after confessing that 
they sold it only on rare festal occasions in Chinatown, 
told with bated breath that it would cost $6 a pound, 
and that each pound would furnish soup for from ten to 
twelve people. When they were ordered to produce 
eight pounds the fourteen clerks disappeared under the 
counter, and when they got to their feet again demanded 


to see the color of the customer's money before they 
proceed any further with such a reckless purchaser. 
This difficulty was soon settled, and then when the in- 
formation was sought as to how the bird’s nest should 
be prepared each of the fourteen clerks furnished a dif- 
ferent recipe. All agreed that chicken consomme would 
have to be used as a basis of making. The man who 
appeared to possess the greatest authority insisted that 
it could only be successfully prepared with the aid of a 
thin soup made from Chinese flounders, and when he 
was despairingly asked where in the name of all that is 
good the Chinese flounders were to be obtained within 
forty-eight hours, his head disappeared into a barrel, 
and when it emerged he bore aloft a large dried fish, 
flat and broad, and with flesh of salmon tinge. One 
pound of this was found necessary. 
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MEDICINE TO-DAY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE RATIONAL USE OF MEDICINE. 


Nothing indicates more clearly the modern progress 
of medicine than the disappearance of the bulky and dis- 
agreeable boluses, powders, draughts, and mixtures 
which the physicians of former times administered to 
their patients—in many cases, with but little effect, ex. 
cept to put an additional burden upon an already wearied 
and overloaded stomach. The homeopathic physicians 
have, at least, shown that excessive medication is un- 
necessary, and that no medication at all will result in an 
equal number of cures ina great majority of cases,while 
the present tendency of all schools of medicine is to 
limit their prescriptions, both in number and quantity, 
and place more reliance upon hygienic and sanitary pre- 
cautions, combined with watchful and experienced 
nursing and care. The philosophy of prescribing what 
are popularly known as ‘‘ medicines” is really a very 
simple matter. It is a well-known fact that certain sub- 
stances, when taken into the system, produce certain 
physiological effects. Thus, opium and its alkaloids 
produce sleep, ipecac causes vomiting, quinine is found 
to have a remarkable power of controlling intermittent 
fevers, and so on through the list. There is really no 
difference between a medicine anda poison, except in 
the violence of its action; and, in fact, some of the 
most powerful poisons are found to be valuable medi- 
cinal agents when administered in minute doses. The 
scientific physician, therefore, will not attempt to ‘‘cure”’ 
a disease by any specific remedy, but will endeavor to 
fully understand the cause and nature of the abnormal 
physiological action which is taking place in the system 
of his patient. As the action of medicines is very vari- 
able in different persons, and under different conditions 
of the disease, the necessity of skillful medical attend- 
ance, and the folly of depending upon the various widely- 
advertised patent medicines, is evident. To a certain 
extent, the healing art must be empirical. Not until we 
can comprehend the actual nature of the vital processes, 
can a truly scientific system of medicine be formulated, 
and it is very doubtful if we ever arrive at that point. 
But the conscientious physician, no matter to what 
school he belongs, will use whatever remedy he may 
consider best adapted to the particular case before him. 
The homeopath has as perfect a right to administer a 
solution containing an infinitesimal fraction of a grain of 
common salt, in the belief that it will produce definite 
physiological effects, as the allopath has to administer a 
draught of “salts and senna.” It is a matter of judg- 
ment and experience, and our issue with the homeopath 
isnot that his theories are unphilosophical, but that they 
are not borne out by practical experience. Soin the case 
of the practictioners of the less reputable systems of 
so-called medicine—the faith and mind healers, the 
magnetizers and mesmerists, and the compounders of 
the thousand and one absolute specifics for every 
disease, who monopolize so large a space in the ad- 
vertising columns of the daily press. They are held 
to. be unworthy of confidence, simply because the 


claims they make are ‘not borne out by facts. Ins 
numerable persons believe themselves to have been 
cured by these agencies, when, in fact, they have got 
well in spite of them, or because they were so utterly. 
ineffective that they allowed the healing power of 
Nature to work unhindered. The natural tendency of 
most diseases is to recovery, and nothing is more natu- 
ral than to attribute the cure to the particular drug or 
treatment which has been administered. If a man is so 
constituted mentally as to really believe that a cancer, 
for instance, can be cured by faith or will power, there 
is nothing left to do but to leave him to enjoy his belief, 
until he is restored to sanity again. No physician can 
afford to confine himself to any “system” as popularly 
understood. His own experience and that of his prede- 
cessors will show him what results may be expected from 
the various medicinal substances, and the highest skill 
of his art will lie in searching out the true cause of the 
abnormal condition of his patients, and, as far as it lies 
in his power, meeting these conditions with such reme- 
dies as may seem best fitted to aid Nature in causing the 
disturbed vital processes to operate with their accus- 
tomed regularity and precision—Pop. Sco, News. 
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VEGETARIAN CHICAGO. 


THE WINDY CITY DEVELOPS A FAD OUTSIDE OF ANARCHY 
AND WORLD'S FAIRS. 


We have it on the authority of the Chicago Herald 
that with the decline of the faith-cure—the Eddy school 
in Boston haying died a natural death—that well-worn 
fad, vegetarianism, has broken out in Chicago. Fads 
are parasites of civilization; a community that can sus- 
tain a fad cannot be an uncivilized community. Fad 
devotees must have some leisure with some wealth and 
no small amount of yearning for something to do, 
Ennui is one of the parents of fads. Vegetarianism long 
ago received its death-blow at the hands of physiological 
science, but its skeleton is galvanized at irregular inter- 
vals and made to dance before the public as a living sub- 
stance. In one sense this does not concern the public; 
if people of mature age choose to confine themselves to 
a vegetable diet they have that inalienable right. If 
they prefer to keep up the body heat and nerve and 
brain force by two pounds of fuel—for food is fuel— 
where a pound and a half of proper food is enongh, it is 
the concern of no one but themselves. But it is the con- 
cern of an intelligent public if such people force young 
and growing children to live—or to exist—upon an un- 
natural and unphysiological diet. A parallel case is 
that of persons that refuse all medical assistance when 
they are sick, placing their hope in faith, prayer and 
anointing. Several high courts have held that such 
people have no right to apply their dangerous and 
foolish practices to children. Animal food is essential 
to vigorous growth of body and mind, and no one has 
any right whatsoever to deprive any child of such food, 
The custom of cramming the stomachs of children with 
masses of vegetable matter, intended to do the work of 
a smaller quantity of proper food, would result in a 
nation of dolts with protuberant stomachs. It would be 
a waste of time to knock down such vegetarianism straw 
arguments and statements as the following: “Animal 
food injures instead of benefits a man. It creates a 
taste for liquor and tobacco. All meats contain the ele- 
ment that develops the lower faculties in man. Meat 
excites and the excitement wears off and leaves exhaus- 
tion. Potatoes are not vegetables; they are roots and 
are not fit for human use. The horse does not eat meat. 
His digestive organs are the same as those of a man.” 
(Since when, and if so, why should we cook our food? | 
If our internal economy is the same as that of a horse 
let business men waste no more time in going out to 
lunch, but repair their wasted tissues with a quart of 
oats taken from a nose-bag, flavored with the prospect 
of baled hay for dinner). But we may distinctly charge 
the vegetarians with premeditated cruelty. They pre- 
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pare elaborate vegetable menus, the universal adoption 
of which would condemn to starvation several million 
inoffensive human beings, as any one can see by read- 
ing one of the menus. Imagine an Esquimau house- 
wife, rising early to prepare breakfast. Looking at her 
menu calendar, she finds that the table must be orna- 
mented with violets. The paterfamilias is sent to the 
nearest ice-floe to gathera bunch. She then discovers 
that the violet course must be followed by cereal coffee 
with cream and sugar, cerealine, eggs dropped on but- 
tered toast and whole wheat cakes and maple syrup—all 
of which would await her liege lord upon his return 
with the violets. After breakfast dish-washing; then 
preparations for luncheon, the overture to which is— 
yellow marguerites, for which the ice-floe must be again 
invaded. The incidentals to the luncheon are French 
peas, bread and butter (the latter made from the milk of 
the female cocoanut), Russian salad, delicate cake and 
strawberries (the latter, of course, from an iceberg hot- 
house), nuts and olives, and quince tea or milk. Soon 
after luncheon Mrs. Chinook sets about preparing for 
dinner, which consists of tea roses, tomato cream soup, 
vegetable salad, mashed potatoes, macaroni and cheese, 
fried bananas (from Greenland’s icy mountains), crab 
apple jelly, and other arctic luxuries, including a tray 
of fruit and some kumyss. Mrs. C. theninforms Mr, C. 
that breakfast will begin next morning with wild honey- 
suckle and fresh pineapple. General paralysis closes 
the scene, unless the family can find quarters in a vege- 
tarian hotel. 


DIAMONDS. 


A SUGGESTIVE SPECULATION ON THE ORIGIN OF DIAMONDS. 


This question which has formed the object of 
numerous discussions, has been made the subject of 
a thorough investigation by Daubree. From his report 
to the French Academy of Sciences we take the follow- 
ing: When the South African diamond fields were dis- 
covered, general surprise was expressed at the general 
geological conditions under which they occurred and 
which were entirely different from those in Brazil, 
the only ones which until then were entitled to 
scientific consideration. Instead of being accom- 
panied by tourmaline, brookits, anatas as in Brazil, 
the African fields show the precious mineral imbed- 
ded in breccia, in which magnesian rocks form a 
prominent part and where the diamonds are found 
disseminated in company with a large number of 


other minerals such as diopsitex garnet, mica, 
wollastonite, zircone, chronic irop, rutile, apatite, 
corundum as fragments of slate and granite. These 


breccia, which constitute a mineralogical museum on 
a small seale, are found column-shaped imbedded in 
stratified rocks, as, for instance, black slate, forming 
a compact mass which on examination appears as a 
well cemented conglomeration of the above named 
minerals. Former scientists held the opinion that 
diamonds had originated in situ. The never missing 
presence of carbonates in the matrix was considered 
a proof of this theory. Yet, this view is full of im- 
probabilities. Diamond owes its origin to the place 
where it is found just as little as garnet and other 
minerals associated with it and which have been 
produced at a temperature much higher than the 
temperature which prevailed when the matrix rose 
from the depth of the earth, The adamantiferous 
breccia above described are evidently of volcanic 
origin, as results from their formation wholly dis- 
connected with all surrounding rocks, which more 
over are of a different character in all known places, 
and as results also from the numerous diamond chips 
disseminated throughout the breccia, their comple- 
mentary parts being absent. The nature of the 
accompanying minerals points to much deeper regions 
as the birth place of the rock. The well-known 
hypothesis which assigns to diamond an origin from 
organic materials becomes so much the more untenable. 


Another circumstance, very little known until 
now, may be found to offer a high interest. It has 
been demonstrated that diamond may occur in 
meteorites. Jeroseieff and Latschinoff discovered in 
a meteorite, which in 1886 had been observed to fall 
in the Russian Government of Perm, a fine dusty 
mass presenting the hardness of diamond and yield- 
ing pure carbonic acid by combustion in an oxygen 
current. This fact called general attention at that 
time, although an analogy had been established be- 
fore by the discovery of graphit in rocks of meteoric 
origin, their crystalline shapes leading the celebrated 
mineralogist Gustavus Rosi to the svpposition that a 
transformation of diamond might have taken place 
in this case. The occurrence of diamond in meteorites 
is rendered even more interesting by the similarity 
between their composition and the composition of the 
gangue rocks in the South African fields. These facts 
allow the inference that in the deep darkness of the 
earth, which conceals so many mysteries, diamond is by 
no means of rare occurrence, just as in other planets and 
celestial bodies. But the earth communicates to us 
parsimoniously only a few shares of her treasures, not 
more than what in the course of centuries she may have 
ejected from her subterranean abysses in many a spot, 
unknown as yet, and left deposited on their borders, 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE “‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 


June, 


MeAtTSs.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, 
sausage, veal. 


liver, 


GAME AND POULTRY.—Pigeon, chicken, duck. 


FisH.—Anchovy, bass, bluefish, blackfish, cod, eels, 
clams, flounder, haddock, halibut, herring, lobster, 
mackerel, mussels, perch, porgie, prawn, salmon, shad, 
turtle, trout, sturgeon, whiting, weak-fish. 


VEGETABLES.— Beans, cucumbers, carrots, cauliflower, 
lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, - potatoes, shallots, 
spinach, turnips, radish, rhubarb. 


Fruits.—Cherries, strawberries, bananas, pineapple, 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


ASPARAGUS AND Ee@os.—Cut off the violet ends of a 
bunch of asparagus saving the other parts for soup, 
stew the ends in water until tender (the water may be 
saved for soup). Let the cooked asparagus drain. 
Break ten eggs, add to them three tablespoonfuls cream, 
beat well. Put a tablespoonful butter in a saucepan, 
stir in the eggs, then the asparagus; season. Spread 
some slices of toast, or bread crumbs fried brown in 
butter, on a platter, pour the eggs and asparagus over 
this and serve, 


Megat Fritrers.—Make a batter with a pint of milk, 
two eggs, salt, teaspoonful baking powder and flour. 
Mince fine some cold beef or other meat, season with 
salt and pepper and a small chopped onion. Stir the 
meat into the batter, fry in-boiling lard. Serve with 
slices of lemon. 


Potato CROQUETTES.—Take some’ mashed potatoes 
and form them into egg-shaped cakes, putting in the 
center of each a small thoroughly roasted onion ; 
cover the onion completely, dip in egg and bread 
crumbs, fry in boiling lard. 


BUTTERMILK FRITTERS.— One pint flour, one pint 
buttermilk, one egg, not quite half a teaspoonful soda, 


dissolved in a little water; beat egg separately, sift flour 
and pour in yolk of egg with milk and a pinch of salt; 
beat well and add the white of egg last; fry immediately 
in boiling lard. Take ripe apples and chip up fine and 
mix in this. 


RHUBARB AND APPLE FRritreRS.—Make a batter and 
to it add some rhubarb and apples thinly sliced. Fry 
to a fine brown, drain and serve with powdered sugar. 


Miss L.’s Cream Pir,—Yolks of five eggs, one tea- 
cupful butter, one pint granulated sugar, one table- 
spoonful flour, and one pint rich cream. This makes 
two puddings. You can make a meringue of five whites 
and put over top, or beat them light and stir in the pie. 


ORANGE FRITTERS.—Make a batter as for pancakes. 
Then take two very sweet oranges, peel, and quarter 
them. Put some batter into a frying-pan, add some of 
the orange quarters, and fry. Proceed thus till the bat- 
ter is used up. Serve with powdered sugar. 


LeMON BUTTER FOR CAKE..—Dissolve one cupful of 
sugar in juice of a lemon, beat three eggs light. Add 
and mix well, Puta piece of butter the size of a wal- 
nut in a pot over a fire. When melted pour over above 
and cook till thick, stirring all the time. 


THE RESULTS OF THE GRIP, 


All over this land physicians report that while the 
grip in an epidemic form has happily passed away, 
people everywhere are suffering from what may be 
called after-symptoms, and that these have very often 
been fatal. To understand this better, we will briefly 
recapitulate the grip symptoms, These may be divided 
into three varieties: 1. Nervous, consisting of severe 
headache, pain in the muscles of the eyes, neuralgic 
and rheumatic pains, more or less sweating, exhaustion 
and wakefulness, 2. Gastric, where nose-bleeding, 
quinsey, nausea, vomiting, constipation, or diarrhoea, or 
dysentery, occur, 3. Respiratory, where the throat 
and lungs are invaded; there is pain in the forehead, 
eyes are watery and congested, profuse catarrhal dis- 
charge from the nostrils, hoarseness, ge ieral bronchitis 
and difficulty in breathing. All these varieties may ex- 
ist in one person so as to make it almost impossible to 
distinguish them apart, or one set of symptoms may de- 
velop to be followed in turn by others. The duration of 
the grip has been found so variable that no distinct 
period of termiaation can be relied on. Relapses and 
influenzas and many diseases we now find are, no doubt, 
due to the semi-chronic inflammatory condition left be- 
hind. Let us, however, not confound eases of con- 
sumption, Bright’s disease, or any other grave disorder, 
with these, since it is well known that the epidemic has 
intruded itself into any system irrespective of a pre- 
existing malady. Add prostration to that which already 
exists, and an unfavorable outcome is, of course, to be 
expected, The long-continued prostration itself is 
grave and absolutely dangerous, and is a forerunner of 
extension of inflammation. That in the forehead has 
been followed by meningitis, and death has occurred in 
a very short time. General bronchitis has had added to 
it the capillary form. This occurs oftenest in females, 
The exhausted system is in about the same condition as 
that of young children who have been similarly affected. 
Should this form not remain dry, the patient is unable 
to expectorate the large amount of secretion in the small 
tubes nature does not absorb, quickly, and death has 
occurred in some few cases from asphyxia. But most 
frequent and fatal of all, where fatal results have 
occurred, has been pneumonia, It hag been lobar, or 
lobular in form, and generally catarrhal in character. 
The lower portions of both lungs have been affected. It 
has occurred more frequently in males. Commencing 
with a chill, it causes the sub-normal pulse and tempera~ 
ture to become accelerated and increased for the time 
being, until a profound condition of prostration exists. 
Even then, of course, most cases have slowly re- 
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Echaustion 


Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate sup- 
plies the phosphates, thereby reliev- 
ing exhaustion, and increasing the 
capacity for labor. Pleasant to the 
taste. 

Dr. A. N. KrouT, Van Wert, O., says: 

“« Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaustion.” 


Dr, S. T. NEWMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 
“A remedy of great service in many forms of 
exhaustion.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


RUMFORD \CHEMICAL WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


€AUTION.—Be sure the word ‘“Horsford’s” is 
PRINTED on the label. Allothers are spurious. 
Never sold in bulk. 


Fine Grained, 
Delicate, 
Moist, Sweet, 


Are qualities peculiar to bread, 
biscuit and cake raised with 


pLEVELAND's 


SUPERIOR 


Baking Powder. 


One trial of this powder proves 
its superiority over all other 


leavening agents. 


-PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


covered, for persistency of all symptoms of the original 
disease and of its consequences seem to form a promi- 
nent feature of the grip, Other symptoms and diseases 
have probably been met with as sequel of the grip ; 
and, in fact, the question naturally arises: Are we yet 
entirely done with them? Compared with its ravages 
at its starting place south of St. Petersburg, the grip 
has been a mild disease in this country ; but, from its 
extensive range, its sudden onset and its multitudinous 
victims, it may give us plenty of work with its sequel 
for some time to come. 

From what has been said, it must be very clear to 
any one that the after consequences of grip are more to 
be dreaded than the disease itself, and that this danger 
is all the greater because of the epidemic features of 
the malady having passed away, people are lulled into a 
false security and are apt to neglect what they consider 
a mere trifling cold until it has made serious inroads 
and progressed beyond the reach of simple medication. 
Tn all such cases the various remedies prepared by Dr. 
J. 0. Ayer & Co., of Lowell, Mass., are of sovereign 
benefit. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, by removing from the 
system effete matter, and stimulating the secretions to 
produce healthy fluids, will put the system in the very 
best possible condition to rid itself of such impurities 
as will furnish feeding ground for disease or weaken the 
system so as to make-it less able to withstand the 
attack. For all coughs, bronchial affections, and kindred 
ailments, nothing better has been found than Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. And we must not forget to speak of 
the kindly but efficacious effects of Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills in cleansing the stomach and bowels and purifying 
the system. 
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New York: PARK & TILFORD, 917 Broadway. 
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Curtoaco: C. JEVNE & CO., 110 Madison St. 
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BUSINESS NOTES, 


A BOGUS WEBSTER. 


The edition of Webster’s Dictionary of 1847 has been 
reprinted by a Chicago house, copyright on it having ex- 
pired by the lapse of forty-two years. Only those who 
are ignorant of the great advances that have been made 
in dictionaries are likely to buy this reprint at any price. 
Don’t be duped by the flashy advertisements of ‘‘ The 
Original Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary,” which is 
offered for three or four dollars. A book over forty years 
old is dear at any price. The latest revised edition is 
none too good for any one. Buy the genuine, even if it 
costs a little more, and you will have the cheapest and 
best book. 


nt 


LITTLE JOHNNIE’S PRAYER.—Sister Lizzie was to be 
married in a few months and she was putting in the 
interval of leisure from preparing for the ceremony in 
the way of dress by experimenting on her family in the 
cooking line. Little John was going to bed and went 
through his usual prayers up to the point of saying, 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” when some depress-. 
ing memory struck him and he added: ‘‘But don’t let 
our Lizzie bake it.” 


MANUFACTURES IN Hone Kone.—London Industries 
says that ‘a very common impression is that Hong 
Kong is only a mercantile emporium or centre for the 
distribution of merchandise all over Chinaand neighbor- 
ing countries. It is, however, developing into an indus- 


trial centre of considerable importance. It has now 
three large sugar refineries, which have practically 
monopolized the trade of refined sugar in China and 
Japan. There are factories for ice-making, rope-making, 
and there is also a company which has a large establish- 
ment for supplying bricks and cement.” 


ARTIFICIAL WHETSTONES.—A French technical paper 
gives the following method of making artificial whet- 
stones: Gelatine of good quality is dissolved in its own 
weight of water, the operation being conducted in a 
dark room. To the solution is added 114 per cent. of 
bichromate of potash which has previously been dis 
solved in a little water. A quantity of very fine emery, 
equal to nine times the weight of the gelatine, and is 
intimately mixed with the gelatine solution. Pulverized 
flint may be substituted for emery. The mass is 
moulded into any desired shape and is then consolidated 
by heavy pressure. It is dried by exposure to strong 
sunlight for several hours. 


PostTaL StTatistics.—Dry statistics convey a faint idea 
of the extent of the business of the post-offices in this 
country, and they are expressed in figures too huge to 
be grasped. One might, however, compute, as is often 
done, how many times the postage stamps used in a 
year, if arranged in a continuous tape, would go from 
one point to another. There were just 1,961,980,840 
of them issued in the year, and any one who has enough 
idle curiosity to figure it out will find that to represent, 
roughly, 40,000 miles. There were also 386,808,500 
postal cards issued, besides the stamped envelopes and 
wrappers. One of the most remarkable statements in 
the report of the Postmaster-General is that there were 
no less than 115,081,845 money orders issued, showing 
how largely people avail themselves of this means of 

forwardin g small sums. 
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THE GALLED JADE WINCING. 


Since the United States Supreme Court has rendered 
the fina] decision against the unconstitutional State in- 
spection bills, by which it was sought to exclude dressed 
beef, the agitators who pull the wires behind the so- 
called National Butchers’ Association have sought 
some new way of galvanizing a dead issue into a sem- 
blance of life. They must live, and being too lazy to 
work, have constituted themselves the protectors of the 
butchers, at least they would like to have the butchers 
consider them such, if they can impress the butchers 
with the idea that there is some big bugaboo, some 
grasping monopoly, some mammoth ogre, that is going 
about seeking what butchers it can devour, and that 
they, the agitators, can defend them and keep these 
poor little lambs from the clutches of the big Chicago 
wolves. Of course, it is not philanthropy that actuates 
these agitators, but a pure and simple idea that the 


have. The more noise they can make, the more imminent, 
they think, the butchers will imagine the danger to be. 
The agitators and their one organ have not deemed it 
wise to refer, in any way, to the important decision of 
the highest court in the land, which practically says that 
dressed beef is a commercial commodity, and that the 
law of the land will protect it. They know better, but 
they have not ceased io point out every legitimate at- 
tempt of the beef-dressers to extend their business, as 
another step in the process of crushing out the butcher. 
The latest movement of these hungry and unscrupulous 
agitators has been to get up a pretended union between 
the National Butchers’ Association and the various 
butchers’ associations with the agricultural interests, 
including the Farmers’ Alliance. This movement will 
be a complete failure, for the simple reason that the 
farmers in the Farmers’ Alliance are not the farmers 
who sell their cattle to the beef-dressers, and even if 
they were would not bind themselves in the supposed 
interests of the butchers against their own interests. 
Any farmer will sell his cattle wherever and whenever 
he can get the best prices for them, and experiente has 
taught him long since that he can get more money in 
the Chicago and Kansas City markets than anywhere 
else; and he also knows that the dressed-beef men pay 
all they agree to in cash, and he is thus secure against 
loss, As to the effect of such a combination on the 
purchaser of dressed-beef, it would be like whispering 
against the wind. Any man will buy meat wherever he 
can get it best and cheapest, and no argument is needed 
to prove that dressed beef is best and cheapest. Even 
the butchers have long since found out that if they do 
not furnish dressed beef to their customers they will 
lose them, for other butchers, who are better business 
men, will sell dressed beef and secure their trade. In 
this business life, he who does not move with the pro- 
cession will be run over and crushed under the relent- 
less wheels of progress. This same car of progress, 
weighted down by the anger of indignant butchers, who 
will quickly find out the true purposes of these agitators, 
will also crush them very soon. 
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COMPOUND LARD. 


In the House of Representatives on May 23d, Mr. 
Wilson, of Kentucky, a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, submitted a minority report containing his 
views on the bill reported by the Committee on Agri- 
culture some time ago, defining and taxing compound 
lard, It says that there are points involved in the bill 
of the gravest importance to the vast agricultural inter- 
ests of the United States, and in danger of being en- 
tirely overlooked. From the arguments presented be- 
fore the committee in favor of the bill, the inference is 
drawn, the report says, that the immediate result of its 
enactment will be to increase the value of every hog in 
the United States thirty-two cents in the farmer’s hands, 
These statements and inferences, the report says, are 
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butchers owe them a living, and this living they must | not clear. The claim that the depreciation in the value 


of swine, and lard is due to the manufacture of lard 
compound, Mr. Wilson holds, is not, to hig mind, estab- 
lished. The greatest injury to the farmer and his hog 
crop comes from unscrupulous methods of the packing 
houses and stock-yard buyers’ methods, which the hon- 
est farmer would not employ, and could not if he would. 
He says he is very reluctant to endorse a measure like 
the one proposed, which, he believes, will either increase 
the price or restrict the sale of a healthful food, and 
which would do the farmers no good, but the laboring 
man an injury. 


MONEY MAKING. 


A question in which pretty much all the world is in- 
terested, is the problem of getting rich. That there 
is no royal road to that species of success is a long con- 
ceded fact, and yet, during the past quarter of a century 
it has been no uncommon spectacle in this country to 
see vast fortunes piled up in marvellously brief periods, 
by individuals whose careers at the outset were ap- 
parently handicapped by all manner of adverse circum- 
stances. It is easy to account for this by aitributing it 
to “luck ”-—but after ail that is a meaningless phrase,— 
a mere verbal response, convenient to use in the place 
of definite explanation. It would seem as though some. 
men possess such natural aptitude for money making 
that they are certain to accumulate wealth, and often to 
even re-accumulate it if they encounter reverses. Such 
men appear to succeed in spite of “luck,” for they will 
rebuild their fortunes after experiencing financial col- 
lapses that would drive the majority of their fellow- 
creatures into hopeless despair. The largest accumula- 
tions of wealth, however, especially in our large cities, 
have been effected through the steady appreciation of 
real estate values—the ‘unearned increments,” which 
the Henry George school of radical theorists so vigor- 
ously denounce. A writer in one of our recent ex- 
changes quotes a Boston man as saying on this sub- 
ject: ‘‘ All the improved real estate in Boston, asa 
rule, has paid its interest and taxes and quadrupled in 
value during the past fifty years, while during the same 
period 90 per cent. of all the merchants and traders in 
that city have failed, and 90 per cent. of all the busi- 
ness corporations have either done likewise or gone out 
of business, so that their stock has been wiped ont. In 
view of these facts, I think it may be unhesitatingly 
asserted that nothing else is so safe an investment for 
small savings as improved real estate. Nothing is likely 
to grow in value faster. If you have a rich father who 
would furnish you with the cash to start you in busi- 
ness, you would probably do better in the long run if 
you invested it in the way I have pointed out, rather 
than risk it in trade, meanwhile earning your living by 
working for salary.” This is the point that Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie dwells upon in his ably written utterances on 


money making. Its truth is emphatically demonstrated 
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by numerous wealthy families in Chicago and Philadel - 
phia as well as in Boston, and still more notably by the 
enormous possessions of several residents of New York 
whose not remote ancestors had the sagacity to invest in 
real estate on Manhattan Island. But while these strik- 
ing illustrations of worldly success are interesting to 
contemplate, they represent the fortunate outcome of 
past sagacity rather than point the way to opportunities 
in the future. Moreover, men’s dispositions are so vari- 
ously contrived by nature that only a limited class are 
adapted to seek fortune through real estate investment. 
This diversity of individual inclination is happily the 
basis of the general success of society. It is the pro- 
cess of evolution constantly developing the homogene- 
ous into the heterogeneous. It would appear that the 
only path in which wealth can be confidently sought 
for by the multitude is that one open to every individual 
—that in which it will be best deserved. Honesty and 
perseverance in every calling are the conspicuous sign- 
posts along the route, and educated skill is the only 
vehicle that can be safely depended upon to expedite 
the journey. 


LEMON HATCHING. 


If full credence can be placed in the news department 
of the San Francisco Fruit Grower, California has not 
yet reached the summit of achievement in the citrus in- 
dustries. Our contemporary finds in a Southern ex- 
change information that induces the belief that a new 
departure in lemon culture may be expected. ‘‘A Mr. 
Osborne, of Ontario, has a hen which has built a nest 
in his lemon house and managed to rake thirteen lemons 
into the nest, on which she now sits as hard as if they 
were the product of her own labor, There is now not 
only a tariff on lemons, but there is also a hen on lemons, 
and the New York importers will have to do some pretty 
hard persuading and use a good deal of money to bribe 
her. Mr. Osborne is watching the novel prospect for a 
revision of the lemon industry with much interest, and 
thinks that it will revolutionize the present tedious 
methods of propagating nursery stock, If the hen 
should produce a bearing lemon grove, ora brood of 
chickens whose caudal appendages would consist of 
bearing lemon branches, Ontario would become more 
famous for its production of this fruit than it is now, and 
it would arouse the jealousy of Pomona, famous for the 
Murchison letter,” 
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THE MODERN PIANO. 


ITS GENESIS, DEVELOPMENT AND STATISTICS OF MANU- 
FACTURE, 


( Continued.) 


There are practically three classes of pianos manufac- 
tured. We will begin at the cheapest and describe that 
elass. It is a piano manufactured as cheaply as possible, 
intended to be sold to any house, who not having the 
facilities for manufacturing a piano, is content to pur- 
chase a ready-made article and have the name of this 
house stencilled on as the manufacturer. Manufactur- 
€rs of such pianos have no reputation which they need 
to p-otect, they have only to satisfy those who buy 
their product, and as the real maker never becomes 
known to the final buyer, assume no risk or responsibil- 
ity and have no valuable reputation to be injured. If 
any of these pianos turn out bad, it is only the one 
whose name appears on the piano who is blamed, and as 
he probably got from the maker all that he paid for, and 
the maker used the exact materials and workmanship 
which he could afford, no one really should be censured 
but the unscrupulous dealer in such pianos, It is an- 
other thing where the makers of this cheap and poor 
grade of pianos stencil a close imitation of the name 
of a reputable firm of makers on their work, and thereby 


fraudulently foist an inferior instrument upon an ignor- 
ant purchaser, and not only rob him under the pretense 
of furnishing a different and more costly instrument, but 
irretrievably injures the house whose name they imi- 
tate by hurting its reputation. Manufacturers of this 
class of pianos probably make a larger profit on their 
product and find a readier market; but they do a great 
injury to a vast industry by furnishing dishonest 
dealers with the means of imposing upon a credulous 
public. The inferior pianos sold by them do not in any 
important way interfere with the sales of the better 
grade of pianos, because when persons once buy an 
instrument they are aroused to look about them for 
better pianos, and thus the cheap class are really incen- 
tives to the purchase of better grades. Such pianos as 
these are made of the cheapest materials, irrespective of 
quality, in a hasty, superficial manner by unskillful 
workmen, and with the sole aim and purpose to produce 
something that will look like a good instrument and sell 
at the lowest price, say from $125 to $150 at whole- 
sale. In order to thoroughly understand this, we will 
briefly recapitulate the processes of making a piano and 
describe the differences between one of these slop shop 
pianos and a first-class instrument. The men employed 
by stencil piano makers are generally the offscouring of 
piano shops, drunkards and tramps who cannot find 
work in a decent shop, carpenters and cabinet makers 
who are willing to work cheap and slovenly at piece- 
work, where they can slight the work, rush ahead fast 
without regard to quality or durability, and can thus earn 
a livelihood easier than by close application and thor- 
ough workmanship. It is in this as in all trades, 
some men cannot do first-class work, and if they ever 
could, have lost all taste or pride in their trade and can 
now only furnish inferior work. They are generally 
not trades’ union men, and cannot gain admittance to 
their ranks, because no honest, capable workman will 
allow them to place their work alongside of his, or 
even by implication admit that they should be paid the 
same prices, With such men as those just described, 
the stencil piano manufacturer manufactures his pianos. 
The foundation of the piano is the back frame with the 
tuning pin block attached. These are made in first-class 
shops by men who have been specially trained to it, and of 
selected and seasoned lumber worth about $60 per 1000 
feet. After this lumber has been picked over and the 
best selected out, the remainder is sold for about $25 
per 1000 feet to the stencil piano makers, and of this 
inferior stuff their pianos are made by house carpenters 
and framers, but not by regular piano makers. - The 
sounding-board and plate come next, The former is 
made from spruce. This is divided into what is known as 
firsts and seconds. The best piano makers use only the 
former. Stringing comes next. There are imported 
and domestic strings, the latter being very inferior and 
much cheaper, and these only are used by the cheap 
piano maker. These strings are fastened on pins, which 
are also to be had either imported or domestic, and as 
over 200 of these are used, the cost makes quite a differ- 


ence, In securing these, the cheap piano maker drives 
them with a hammer, the good workman screws 
them down. The tuning of the piano depends upun 


these pins, hence the important difference between an 
imported well made and screwed-in pin and a domestic 
rough hammered-in pin nsay easily be seen. Next the 
case is formed by gluing on the sides, which are 
already veneered and partly varnished. Good veneering 
costs six to eight cents per foot, while the kind of veneer 
put on the cheap pianos can be bought for two cents a 
foot. The manner of putting on the veneering is very 


different in the stencil piano from the first-class instru- 


ment. In one stencil piano factory the writer has seen 
a rough sheet of veneering, of the cheapest grade, glued 
on a piano top with an ordinary corn broom dipped in a 
large tub of not overhot glue, then pressed down by 
hand and tied on with strings. After the glue had set, 
defective pieces were cut out of the veneer and other 
pieces glued on paper were substituted, the whole then 
roughly sandpapered was considered a well finished job. 
In the varnishing and polishing of the case another 


great difference is discovered. While a good maker 
will use from six to seven coats of varnish, several of 
which are rubbed off again, the cheap piano gets three 
coats and only very superficial rubbing; the varnish, too, 
is of a grade half as cheap as that which a good piano 
maker uses. Next the action is putin. These actions 
are all ready made, but those for the stencil pianos are 
made by one firm who make a specialty of supplying 
the cheapest, made by boys of inferior materials, while 
the better grade of piano makers are supplied by different 
firms who, making a specialty of this work, have experi- 
enced and capable workmen, buy only the best materials, 
and will not allow an inferior action to go out of their 
shops. Two or three firms make their own action just 
to say that everything that is put in their pianos is 
home-made, but we do not believe that they can make 
any better action than those who make a business of it, 
and certainly they cannot make it as cheap. The next 
process is thé action regulating, which means the fitting 
the parts together so that they will strike correctly and 
actin unison. This requires great care and time; with 
the cheap pianos it is hurried over, with the better grade 
it is done so that the piano will work right, while in a 
few of the high-priced piano shops it is fussed over and 
much unnecessary work done. Then comes tone regu- 
lating. After the piano has been tuned several times, 
the hammers are either hardened or softened as they 
may require, and the same remarks that were made 
about action regulating apply to this. One great difference 
between the cheap and the good pianos may be judged 
from the fact that in one of the stencil piano factories 
300 men will turn out 150 pianos per week, while in a 
good factory the same number of men can only turn out 
60 per week. The ivory used for the keys in the 
good piano is all selected, while the “ivory” keys of the 
stencil piano are either an inferior grade of ivory or 
celluloid. We have shown how a piano can be made 
that will wholesale for $125 to $150 and why sucha 
piano.is not worth buying. The fallacious suggestion 
is sometimes made that a poor piano will answer for a 
beginner, and when further advanced, a better instru- 
ment can be bought. This is wrong, because a poor 
instrument accustoms a player to false technique, so it 
is better to buy a good instrument at the first. Among 
the makers who are said to manufacture this cheap 
grade of pianos we have described, are the J. P. Hale 
Co., the Pease Piana Co., Weser Brothers, the Schubert 
Piano Co., E. G. Harrington & Co., Newby & Evans of 
New York, and Narvessen of Brooklyn. All of these 
will put any name on a piano of their make that the 
buyer desires. No manufacturer whose name on & 
piano will be a guaranty of quality will put any other 
name on his product. One firm which existed years 
ago used to put on their own name as manufacturers 
for anyone, but even this no reputable piano maker 


will do now. 
(To be continued.) 
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A METAL FOREST. 


A MONSTROUS YARN ABOUT AN AFRICAN METAL-EATING 
PLANT. 


The manner in which imaginative Bohemia sometimes 
amuses itself at the expense of the credulous public, is 
well illustrated in the following article, for which the 
Philadelphia Zimes is responsible: 

Professor Schelwisch, the well known naturalist of 
Bavaria, while traveling with the Stanley expedition 
in the heart of Africa, noticed a plant with a peculiar 
steel-colored foliage, and on examination it was found 
that the shrub, although growing like other plants from 
the soil, was practically composed of iron. The leaves, 
although very thin, were bent with great difficulty, and 
the twigs and branches resisted pressure with a force 
about equal to the same amount of iron, and to secure & 


leaf it was found necessary to separate it from the busy — 
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with afile. While Professor Schelwisch was digging at 
the base of this plant for the purpose of making an ex- 
amination of its roots, the natives crowded around 
him in great numbers, gesticulating in a menacing 
manner. The professor desisted from his work and the 
interpreter was sent for. He explained that this was a 
holy tree, and worshipped by the natives in their fetich 
religion as a God plant, and that to dig one up would 
bring ruin and desolation upon the whole village and 
surrounding country. Professor Schelwisch offered to 
buy the plant, and, taking outa handful of copper coins, 
gave them to the savages, who gladly accepted the 
money and distributed it among themselves. The Profes_ 
sor then returned to the work of digging up the unique 
plant, but had not made any great progress when the 
nativegagain set upon him, Through the interpreter 
the Professor informed them that he had legally bought 
the plant and intended to remove it, As 300n‘as this 
message was made known to the savages everyone who 
had received a coin came and dropped it in the hole at 
the base of the shrub. Professor Schelwisch allowed 
the coins to remain in the hole and walked away towards 
the mountain to hunt another specimen. Next day, as 
the party were preparing to continue the march, the 
Professor was curious to know if the coins had remained 
undisturbed during the night by the superstitious 
natives, and on approaching the metal plant was 
astonished to find it had changed its color completely. 
Instead of being a beautiful steel color, the stem, leaves, 
and what was exposed of the roots presented the 
appearance of newly coined copper coins and glittered 
in the morning sunlight like polished gold. Upon exam- 
ination it was ascertained that during the night the 
strange plant had absorbed nearly all the copper coins, 
with the result of completely changing its color, What 
was left of the coins in the hole showed that they were 
more than half eaten away or absorbed by the roots of 
the metal plant. Not only was the color changed, but 
the texture of the plant had undergone a similar trans- 
formation. It was found that the thin ivy-shaped leaves 
were now easily bent around the fingers, would retain 
any shape given them, and could readily be cut with an 
ordinary pair of scissors. Professor Schelwisch succeed- 
ed in surreptitiously securing several branches of this 
wonderful metal-eating plant, and was also successful in 
obtaining a good photograph ofit. No further trace of the 
existence of the metal plant was found until the expedition 
reached the Uniamesi country, when at the base of the 
Nkomabakosi Mountains a perfect forest of this curious 
plant was found. This being an uninhabited region, no 
difficulty was encountered in securing specimens to take 
back to England, A great fire was built about the tree, 
but it would not burn the least little bit. 


ARTIFICIAL ICE. 


A SIMPLE EXPLANATION OF ITS MANUFACTURE. 


Making artificial ice is an industry that has been car- 
ried on in the South for many years, In this latitude it 
has not been necessary, because nature generally gives us 
8 liberal supply at a very moderate price. During the 
past winter, however, the weather was so mild that the 
supply is short, and artificial ice will no doubt be made 
this season in immense quantities. Few persons under- 
stand what the process is. Here is a very simple ex- 
planation of it. The apparatus required for making 
artificial ice includes a powerful engine for driving the 
pumps, great iron retorts for holding the aqua ammonia, 
a long system of coil pipes, and extensive vats to con- 
tain the ice cans. The process depends upon the capac- 
ity of a substance that is expanding, after great con- 
densation, to absorb heat. The substance used in this 

_ case isammonia. Mixed with water it is placed in one 
_or more of the great cylinders or retorts, which contain 
coils of pipe. Into these pipes steam is sent, heating 
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the contents of the retort until the ammonia is separated 
from the water and sent into another retort, where it is 
subjected to great pressure, under which it liquefies. In 
another room, provided with double doors and walls 
like those of a refrigerator, are several vats, in which 
are suspended cans of galvanized iron. Some of these 
cans are calculated to hold 200 pounds of ice and others 
are still larger. Between these cans pass lines of iron 
pipes, connected with the retorts outside, and the entire 
vat, in which cans and pipes are contained, is filled with 
brine, In the great condensation to which the ammonia 
gas has been subjected to liquefy it, it has parted with 
all its heat, and the large pipes that carry it to the vat 
are go cold as to be covered with frost. When ice is to 
be made the cans are filled with distilled water and cov- 
ered with thick caps, The ammonia is then admitted to 
the coils running through the brine of the vat. As 
soon as the tremendous pressure is relieved, by turning 
the stop-cocks, the ammonia expands into gas, resumes 
the amount of heat with which it parted when under- 
going condensation, and of course extracts it from the 
surrounding brine, This, in turn, extracts heat from the 
distilled water, which freezes, as the brine itself would 
do, were it not saline and kept in motion by means of 
pumps. In a few hours each can contains a mass of 
solid ice, and is then hoisted from the vat, dropping for 
a moment in warm water to loosen the ice, and upset. 
The block of ice slides out, and is either stored or 
placed in front of a circular saw and divided into small- 
er blocks. After the ammonia gas has done its work it 
is returned to a retort, conducted to its starting place 
and reabsorbed by water. It can then be used over 
again, and this process goes on continuously, with some 
slight waste. 


REGULATING DEATH. 


HEART FAILURE PROHIBITED BY MUNICIPAL ORDER. 


A Chicago dispatch some days ago announced that 
some of the physicians of that city are indignant he- 
cause the local Board of Health won’t accept death 
certificates which specify ‘‘heart failure” as the cause 
of death. It seems that since Congress has voted to 
the Windy City the privilege of holding a World’s Fair 
in 1892 or 1893, more citizens have died of “heart 
failure” than the Board of Health thinks is proper. 
The Commissioners decided to put a stop to it. So it 
has been decreed that hereafter nobody shall die in Chi- 
cago of heart failure, When a reporter took this inter- 
esting piece of news to the headquarters of the Board 
of Health and inquired if the prairie town was to be 
allowed to get ahead of the metropolis in the official 
rules and regulations governing the operations of the 
Great Reaper, he received the astonishing information 
that Chicago was away behind the times, for there 
hasn’t been a death from heart failure in New York 
according to the records for years and years. Moreover, 
the physicians of the metropolis are so well drilled in 
the rules of the Health Department that not one of them 
will, on any account, allow a patient to die of heart 
failure. If one of them should, by accident or through 
ignorance, make such a mistake, he would be brought 
up with a round turn that he wouldn’t forget in a hurry. 
Unless he should be able to make a satisfactory explana- 
tion, showing that after all something else killed his 
patient, the Coroner would be sent to investigate, and if 
the victim was really dead that officer would be sure to 
find that something else was the cause of death. New 
York has another arbitrary sanitary regulation which is 
away ahead of anything Chicago has accomplished in 
this same direction. No citizen of the metropolis be- 
tween the ages of 2 and 80 years is allowed to die of 
asthenia, a cause of death which no doubt carried away 
thousands of people in Chicago. Asthenia signifies ex- 
hausted vitality or weakness. It is\a cause of death in 
very young children and in very aged people, when no 
specific disease is present. If the Board of Health 
regulations did not forbid it, there is no doubt that per- 


sons of all ages would die of this cause, according to 
the certificates of physicians which would be sent in. 
The reasons for the strict enforcement of these two 
regulations by the Board of Health are good ones, As 
a matter of fact, it would be as sensible to say that a 
man died of want of breath as to return “ heart failure” 
or ‘‘asthenia” as the cause of death. It is true in 
one sense that every death is caused by heart failure 
and asthenia, No matter what disease has brought its 
victim to the point of dissolution, heart failure and 
asthenia are the final causes of his taking off. It is the 
business of the Health Department to learn the primary 
cause, which is, cf course, the real cause in each case, 
and hence its proper refusal to accept the indefinite re- 
turn, which is, in fact, no better than no return at all. 
A return of either heart failure or asthenia as a cause of 
death indicates one of two things—either the physician 
does not know what killed his patient or he is seeking 
to conceal the true cause. In either case an investiga- 
tion should be made. The fact that some Chicago 
physicians are indignant over the action of the Board of 
Health of that city is a significant commentary on the 
class of medical practitioners they have there. This 
point is emphasized hy Dr. Tomlinson, Registrar of Vital 
Statistics of Chicago, who is reported as saying: “The 
number of absolutely illiterate and ignorant physicians 
at present practising in Chicago is simply astonishing,” 
—Sun, 


ADVICE TO HEED. 


THREE BUSINESS CAUTIONS FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie gives the following advice to 
young men: ‘There are three great rocks ahead of the 
practical young man who has his feet upon the ladder and 
is beginning torise. First, drunkenness, which of course 
is fatal. There is no use in wasting time upon any 
young man who drinks liquor, no matter how exceptional 
his talent. Indeed the greater his talents are the 
greater the disappointment must be. I do not mean by 
drinking liquor, the taking of a glass of beer or wine at 
meals. It is not necessary for a man to be a total 
abstainer in order to be temperate. The rule should be; 
never enter a bar-room and never drink liquor except at 
meals. The second rock ahead is speculation. The 
business of a speculator and that of a manufacturer or 
man of affairs are not only distinct but incompatible. 
To be successful in the business world, the manufac- 
turer’s and the merchant’s profits only should be sought. 
The manufacturer should go forward stealily, meeting 
the market price. When there are goods to sell, sell 
them; when supplies are needed, purchase them, with- 
out regard to the market price in either case. I have 
never known a speculative manufacturer or business 
man who scored a permanent success. He is rich one 
day, bankrupt the next. Besides this, the manufac- 
turer aims to produce articles, and in so doing to employ 
labor. This furnishes a laudable career. A man in 
this ayocation is useful to his kind. The merchant is 
usefully occupied distributing commodities; the banker 
in providing capital. The third rock is akin to specula- 
tion—endorsing. Business men require irregular supplies 
of money, at some periods little, at others enormous sums. 
Others being in the same condition, there is strong 
temptation to endorse mutually. This rock should be 
avoided. There are emergencies, no doubt, in which 
men should help their friends, but there is a rule that 
will keep one safe, Noman should place his name upon 
the obligation of another if he has not sufficient to pay 
it without detriment to hisown business. It is dishonest 
to do so. Men are trustees for those who have trusted 
them, and the creditor is entitled to all his capital and 
credit. For one’s own firm, “your name, your fortune, 
your sacred honor;” but for others, no matter under 
what circumstances, only such aid as you can render 


without danger to your trust. It isa safe rule, therefore, 
to give the cash direct that you have to spare for others 
and never your endorsement or guarantee.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


FLOWERS AND FASHION. 


Lonpon, May 20, 1890. 


Editors AMERICAN ANALYST:—The London fashion- 
able season is just beginning its toil and whirligig, and 
before the month is over there will be dinners on din- 
ners, balls on balls, and receptions without end, each 
one trying to outdo the other either in floral decorations 
or in viands of the costliest. At nearly all the dinner- 
tables the bon-bons are made to match in color the pre- 
vailing tone of flowers and lamp shades on the table. 
Fuller’s American sweet-shop in Regent Street is, I be- 
lieve, the only place where the sweets are made to 
match accurately. Ata Primrose Habitation meeting 
last month, we noticed at one of the coffee and tea tables 
held by dames of the league, one that was especially 
charming. In the centre of the table was a huge cushion 
entirely made of primroses. It was laid on a piece of 
Chartreuse-colored plush to throw it up, In the centre 
of the cushion was a crown of forget-me-nots; on each 
side of it were sheaves of primroses, tied with forget- 
me-not bands; beyond that were some small horse- 
shoes filled with the same flowers; circlets of them 
were arranged round fancy cakes; the cups and saucers 
were primrose color; on the wall behind was an es- 
cutcheon of primroses, with a scroll underneath in for- 
get-me-nots. Ata large reception the other night the 
decorations were entirely of shaded pelargoniums and 
ferns. The mirror over the mantel had a high posy of 
them and grasses stuck at the top hanging down one 
side; and on the opposite lower corner another posy, 
From the top posy hung down, festooned as a curtain, 
all kinds of feather grass, which hung down one side 
only; each corner of the room resembled three-tier 
whatnots nade of pelargoniums. These were red at 
the base, then came pink, then white, all apparently 
growing out of moss and fern. On the walls were lyres 
made of the same flowers, and on the staircase, where a 
mirror stood with a sofa in front, two huge palms 
were placed, one on each side, and met like an arbor 
overhead. A few butterflies and humming-birds were 
cunningly hid here and there among the foliage. Ona 
console table by the stairs was a huge moss cushion 
with a most exquisite spray of rare orchids laid across 
it; it was indeed a delicious feast for eyes. The banis- 
ters were all draped with Liberty muslin, and tied here 
and there with large bows, with long ends of rose- 
colored ribbon. The sideboard in the supper-room was 
very much bedecked with flowers; wreaths of pelar- 
goniums were garlanded from one side to the other of 
the top, and large posies standing in silver cups stood 
on the buffet between the elaborate dishes thereon. At 
another ball everything was yellow. Amidst the tower- 
ing palms, genistas peeped out here and there. Jonquils 
were the flowers of the evening; bunches of them, tied 
with Chartreuse-colored ribbon, were placed on the ban- 
ister rails. In a corridor was a bank of jonquils shaded 
by palm trees. A fountain was playing in an ante-room, 
with an electric light above it, and by some chemical 
process every now and again the water seemed to be 
changed to every color of the chameleon. The ices 
served in the refreshment rooms were in the shape of 
pink and white roses. In the dining-room was intro- 
duced a champagne bar with all the best-known brands, 
and the guests asked for whichever they liked, and 
glasses were put under and the wine drawn out in the 
game manner as beer is at the restaurants. Iced tomato 
sandwiches were much to the fore at supper time, and 
very good they were. There was nothing very extraor- 
dinary in the supper dishes, because all culinary work 
is becoming such a high art and so wonderfully deco- 
rated that it would be difficult to find anything to de- 
scribe. Maritime jellies seem very fashionable, as well 
4s forcemeats in all sorts of guises and shapes aud sur- 
prises. D.o8: 
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WOMEN’S WORK. 


LIST OF FEMALE LAWYERS AND NOTARIES IN NEW YORK. 


From an article in the World concerning the female 
disciples of Blackstone, we learn that of the five women 
graduates from the law department of the State 
University of Iowa, Mrs. Anne N. Savery, now a 
resident of New York, took her degree in 1875, being 
soon after admitted to the Bar. This student graduated 
in the class with Mrs. Mary E. Haddock, who took an 
extra year’s course, and being for several years appointed 
by the Supreme Court to examine students of the 
University for graduation and admission to the Bar. 
In being admitted to the Iowa Bar, Mrs. Savery had no 
intention of practising law unless in the case of some 
poor woman without money who might be aided by her 
services, While favored by worldly possessions, and 
with her husband holding large business interests in the 
West, this member of the legal profession lives quietly 
in her home at Central Park West and Sixty-Second 
street. To New York came also the first woman 
graduate from the Howard University, Washington, Mrs. 
Charlotte H. Ray (colored), who received her degree in 
1872, and was admitted to the Supreme Court of the 
District, there engaging in practice. While spending 
some time in this city, where her mother resides, she 
was not in active practice, but is reported as having 
resumed work at her profession. To women engaged in 
the law, as they now are in considerable numbers in 
different parts of the country, this city probably has the 
aspect of an uncivilized domain. So little advantage 
has been taken cf the Act of the Legislature in 1886 
giving women the privilege of admission to the Bar in 
this State that the majority of the people, and even some 
of the lawyers, are not distinctly aware of its having 
been passed. In the Hast as in the West women are 
more largely availing themselves than here of the 
opportunities given for the study and practice of thelaw, 
Boston University having now eight women students in 
its law department, while some of its graduates are well 
established in the legal profession. In this State women 
have not been enrolled in the law schools making no 
distinction of sex. The Buffalo Law School and the 
law school of Cornell University are of this class. Of 
the initiatory efforts of Dr. Emily Kempin to establish a 
school of law for women in this city the story has been 
told. At this stage new features are in development, 
with much expected from the work of an association 
which has been formed. No less than thirty-five appli- 
cations are reported as coming from women who desire 
to enter the school. Among the active friends of the 
movement are such men as Mr. David Dudley Field, 
ex-Judge Noah Davis, Mr. Daniel G. Thompson and Mr. 
Jacob F. Miller, with many women of influence in 
Brooklyn as well as in this city. The preparation of 
Dr. Kempin for the work undertaken is of a thorough 
kind. As the first woman graduate from the Law 
School of the University of Zurich, Switzerland, she 
received her title of Doctor Juris Utriusque about three 
years ago, being yet a young woman. She is the wife 
of a clergyman and has three children. About thirty 
women in this State hold the civil cffice of notary public, 
of which the bestowal is primarily dependent on a 
Senator’s recommendation. Not far from a third of the 
whole number having these appointments are in this 
city, being engaged chiefly as stenographers. The first 
woman to receive the commission of notary public was 
Mrs. Jennie Turner Powers (then Jennie Turner), whose 
appointment, coming originally from Goy. Cornell, has 
been renewed for successive terms. Her office is in the 
Mutual Life building, and she is well and favorably 
known. After a hard battle lasting over a year an 
appointment as notary public was won from Goy. Hill 
by Mrs. Emma D, Mills, of the Equitable Building, who 
has had an office for two terms and was recently re- 
appointed for the next two years. She is also a com- 
missioner of deeds for some of the States and is seeking 
the office of bank notary. Another woman notary 


public, Mrs. May Carr Gulie, is in the same building, . 
where also is one of the four offices of Miss Mary A- 
Seymour, notary public of New York County, President 
of the Union Stenographic and Typewriting Association 
School, publisher of the Business Woman's Journal, 
Commissioner of the United States Court of Claims, and 
Commissioner of Deeds of New Jersey. In the Potter 
Building, where Miss Seymour has her main offices, a girl 
notary, Miss Carrie A. Barrett, is engaged in the law 
office of Ex-Senator Thorn, through whose recommenda- 
tion she obtained her appointment. Although 
frequently a convenience this office is not sought as 
being lucrative. A renewal of the commission of 
notary public, extending the same to 1892, was issued a 
few days ago to Mrs. Ella F. Braman, who has a. 
Broadway uptown office. The holder is in the fifth 
year of this course of business with a district onela 
to seven counties. For eight years she has been a com- 
missioner of deeds, this office being now held for all the 
States and Territories, with the addition of Canada and 
several foreign countries. She is also a commissioner 
of the United States Court of Claims and a passport 
agent, being an exceedingly busy as well asa competent 
woman. Her office is equipped with a long-distance 
telephone, four typewriters and other inventions. In 
serving papers on parties seeking to evade process, 
women have yet all the advantage of the novelty of such 
a course, being generaily unsuspected of any law-directed 
intent. The reputable detective officers of New York 
all have feminine “ operators,” as they are called, who 
are engaged in such business. One of the most success- 
ful of these is a married lady residing in Brooklyn, who 
has been employed by the Pinkertons for the last fifteen 
or twenty years. Notwithstanding the fact that she has 
been engaged to secure evidence in every class of cases, 
it is her boast that she has never been called upon the 
witness-stand, and will never undertake any work unless 
this is agreed upon beforehand, her information being 
followed up by others. 


PROGRESSIVE PIPES. 


A NEW FASHION COMING IN AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
CIGARETTES. 


Society, according to that well informed society organ, 
The Sun, is beginning to rebel against cigarette smoking. 
To do away with cigarette smoking something more 
fashionable must be devised to take its place. One 
attempt was the smoking of imported cigarettes, but 
with the exception of the quality and the fact that the 
imported cigarettes cost ten times as much as the 
domestic ones, there was no improvement. It is hard 
for a man who has been accustomed to smoking cigar- 
ettes to change to the smoking of cigars. One of the 
great features of cigarette smoking is that their smoke 
is inhaled. Cigar smoking is different from cigarette 
smoking, and the man who has been used to inhaling 
cigarette smoke cannot get the same pleasure from the 
inhaling of cigar smoke. Neither is it as easy for him 
to inhale cigar smoke. Just as the odor of cigarettes 
offends most of the smokers of good cigars, so the odor 
of a good cigar is most repellant to the habitual smoker 
of cigarettes. Fashion has devised a way to avoid 
cigarette smoking and to do away with it in a costly 
manner and one not so offensive. It is a reversion to 
clay pipes. Not the ordinary clay pipes that sell two 
for a cent, but French clay pipes that cost from seventy- 
five cents to $10. These pipes are much the same as 
the old-style clay pipes. They have a stem from two 
to five inches long, a little tip at the end, and a bowl. 
The bow], though, does not hold any more tobacco than 
the average cigarette. It is about one-quarter of the 
size of the usual clay pipe. On the stem are stamped 
some letters showing that the pipes are manufactured in 
Paris. They have the French trademark. These pipes 
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cost ten cents each, retail, or half as much by the 
guantity. Any man who intends to smoke them in the 
fashionable manner must buy a quantity. With the 
pipes is bought an amber and silver-tipped mouth-piece. 
This is two or three inches long, and is what costs. A 
pipe is not intended to be smoked more that at one 
sitting ; then it is to be thrown away and a fresh one 
inserted in the holder in its stead. This looks fastidious, 
costly, and fashionable. The pipes and the holder go in 
a Russian leather case lined with pink silk and stamped 
with French names. The pipe rests in soft blue velvet. 
This is pretty, and more fastidious than cigarettes. It 
cost more than cigarettes and is not so offensive or 
injurious. It does no more harm than smoking an 
ordinary pipe and is probably less harmful, as less 

_ tobacco is smoked. There is no paper, mucilage, or any- 
thing except the tobacco putinto the pipe. Though the 
fashion is so recent, imitations of it have begun to 
appear, and the pipe without the silver mouth-piece can 
be bought for seventy-five cents. It is a dainty thing to 
smoke one of these pipes two or three times and then 
throw it away. It may eyen become good form to 
smoke one of these pipes on the street and then throw 
it away, like a burnt cigarette or a cigar butt. 
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DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTIOAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 


June, 


Mrats.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, 
sausage, veal. 


liver, 


Gamp AND PoutTry.—Pigeon, chicken, duck. 


Fisu.— Anchovy, bass, bluefish, blackfish, cod, eels, 
clams, flounder, haddock, halibut, herring, lobster, 
mackerel, mussels, perch, porgie, prawn, salmon, shad, 
turtle, trout, sturgeon, whiting, weak-fish. 


VEGETABLES.— Beans, cucumbers, carrots, cauliflower, 
lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, shallots, 
spinach, turnips, radish, rhubarb. 


Fruits.—Cherries, strawberries, bananas, pineapple, 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Saco Soup.—Soak one-half cup of sago in cold water 
for three hours; drain and put it in the soup pot, with a 
small onion, a little parsley, and one quart white stock 
or veal broth, and let it cook gently for about half an 
hour ; heat two cupfuls of sweet milk to the boiling 
point, thicken it with one tablespoonful of butter and 
two of flour rubbed together; remove the vegetables 
from the soup, add the milk to it, season and serve, 


QuEEN CaKkzes.—One-half cup butter, one- quarter pound 
powdered sugar, one-half pound flour, one-quarter pound 
currents, two eggs, one-half teacup rich milk or cream, 
one teaspoonful baking powder, lemon flavoring; beat 
well for ten minutes or more, and bake in small buttered 
tins for tea. 


CucuMBER Fritters.—Cut the ends off a straight 
cucumber, cut it in two, peel, remove the seedy part, fill 
with sausage meat, cut into quarter-inch slices, dip 
them in flour, then in batter and fry in hot lard. 


Brer AND PARSNIP Pupping.—Cut thin slices of cold 
roast beef, boil, and mash some parsnips, with a little 
butter, pepper and salt; line a pudding mold with paste 
made with butter or suet, put in it a layer of the meat, 
season well, then a layer of the parsnips, another of the 
peef and so on; cover with paste, put on the mold top 
and boil. 
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Ea@ Fritrers.—Boil four eggs hard, pound them to a 
paste, with one-quarter pound beef marrow, a little 
cream ; pound four macaroons, a little sugar, some bitter 
almonds and a little lemon peel; mix with the eggs, 
form into fritters, dip in batter; fry in hot lard and serve 
with powdered sugar. 


Rick CaKes.—Soak one-half pound rice over night; 
in the morning boil it soft, drain it, mix one-quarter 
pound butter with it and set it away to cool; when cold 
add a little salt and one quart milk; beat six eggs and 
stir them into the rice alternately with one-half pound 
flour; beat all thoroughly, form into little cakes and 
bake on a griddle; serve as hot as possible, 


BREAD PUDDING WITH RAISINS.—Stone one-half pound 
raisins and stew them ; soak some stale bread in milk; 
butter a pie dish, put in first a layer of bread, then a 
thick sprinkle of raisins, then another layer of bread, 
over all pour a cupful of sweet milk, add a few bits of 
butter and bake. 


Sponge Caky.—Six eggs, their weight in sugar and 
half their weight in flour; grated rind and half the juice 
of a lemon; bake about three-quarters of an hour. 


BAKING BY ELECTRICITY. 


HOW FLOUR IS GRADED FOR THE PURPOSE OF UNIFORM 
BRANDING. 


The millers sell flour under different brands, and 
doubtless many housewives have wondered how the 
grade of each brand continued uniform, generally 
making bread of the same quality. A visit to the 
“dough room” of the big Pillsbury (Minn.) flour mills 
would reveal the secret. Piled all along the room are 
little pasteboard boxes, each filled with wheat or flour, 
and each bearing a label. The “dough man” takes the 
half-pound of wheat in one of the boxes, puts itina 
small hand-mill and grinds it. The bran and starch are 
quickly washed out, leaving the gluten, which is worked 
into a sort of paste. This is baked in a small oven, and 
the height to which it rises determines the value for 
breadmaking of the consignment of wheat of which the 
handful ground was a sample. When the attention of 
Electrician Hughes, who has charge of the electrical 
plant of the mill, was attracted to this baking oven he 
observed that it took a long time to heat it to the baking 
point, by means of the oil lamps under it, and he at once 
formed the idea of baking the gluten by electricity, with 
the result that he has just applied for a most interesting 
little device, which, in its way, is quite a wonder. The 
millers have always had trouble to secure an oven that 
would do this work satisfactorily, and the best one they 
could buy came from England. It is about fourteen 
inches in height, with a cement bottom two inches in 
thickness, and a door twelve inches high. It took one 
hour and forty minutes to heat this oven to 
the 500 degrees Fahrenheit necessary for baking 
the gluten, and then when the large door was 
opened to put in the gluten about 100 degrees 
of heat would be lost, and it required fifteen 
minutes to bake the dough. In the Hughes oven the 
small piece of gluten is placed in a cylindrical brass case, 
about an inch in diameter, which in turn is placed in 
the oven, also cylindrical in form, and under a heat of 
500 degrees, the gluten is baked in four minutes, the 
entire operation of heating the oven and baking requiring 
less than twelve minutes. The test of the gluten is in 
the height to which it will rise. In the little cylindrical 
tube is placed a plunger bearing a weight of 114 ounces 
pressed down closely on the gluten, which in rising 
carries the weight upward. The higher it lifts it in the 
tube the stronger are the bread-making ‘qualities of the 
wheat from which the gluten was taken, and the milling 
of the proper proportions of the different grades of 
wheat, as determined by the gluten tests, produces the 
required standard of flour. It is in this way that the 
brands are kept even. Mr, Hughes simply connects his 


oven with the regular electric current in the mills, and 
acquires the desired result without tiresome and expen-~ 
sive delay. His oven is now in use in the Pillsbury 
mills, and is giving the best of satisfaction. It can be 
heated to 680 degrees.— Minneapolis Journal. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


SOME USEFUL PRACTICAL HINTS FOR BEGINNERS. 


Thanks to modern improvements, the fascinating art 
of photography can now be practiced by anyone, no 
previous knowledge of chemistry being required, and 
excellent outfits can be obtained at all prices, from five 
dollars upwards. A few hints to those intending to 
join the ranks of the ‘‘photograph fiends” may be of 
service. We should advise the beginner to start in a 
small way, with comparatively cheap apparatus, and 
proceed step by step, buying additional apparatus as it - 
may be found necessary. The amateur who attempts 
the first day he receives his camera to take a landscape 
view in the morning, an instantaneous picture after 
dinner, a portrait in the course of the afternoon, and a 
flash-light interior in the evening, will surely come to ~ 
grief, and consider all amateur photography to be but 
vanity and vexation of spirit. Nothing is better to 
commence with than an architectural subject—the 
amateur’s residence, for instance—and in a few trials, 
the first of which will undoubtedly be failures, he will 
gain an immense amount of information regarding time 
of exposure, management of the camera, use of the 
diaphragms, etc., which will be indispensable to his 
further progress. Taking everything into consideration, 
we would recommend the 5x8 size of plate as the best 
to use. It is easy to handle, and gives a picture in 
which the details are large enough to be distinct, while 
prints of this size when mounted are of a convenient 
size to examine and not too large to lie around the 
house. Larger sizes are adapted to particular cases, 
while apparatus for taking smaller views only has the 
advantages of greater portability and slightly less cost, 
An excellent 5x8 outfit can be obtained complete for 
about twenty-five dollars, and is recommended as the 
best to commence with. As one gains experience and 
interest in the art—and the interest always increases at 
avery rapid rate—better apparatus can be substituted, 
to any extent that one’s purse will allow, and the old 
apparatus sold at a small discount to some other begin- 
ner. Of course the most important part of the appar- 
atus is the objective, or lens, and a good one should be 
procured before anything else. A strictly first-class 
photographic objective for the above size will cost from 
twenty to fifty dollars, although the single view lenses 
sold with the cheaper outfits are often most excellent» 
and give very satisfactory results. ‘Wide angle” 
lenses are indispensable for interiors and many out-of- 
door views in confined situations, but the rectilinear 
landscape lenses are the best, we think, on the whole, 
for such duties as the average amateur is likely to re- 
quire of them, A very common mistake of beginners is 
to stop the development too soon. When a properly 
exposed plate is placed in the developing solution, the 
image soon appears and is, apparently, perfect in all its 
details. The temptation is strong to remove it at once 
and wash off the developer ; if this is done, the negative 
after it is fixed, will be thin and lacking in detail, and, 
in fact, quite worthless. The development should be 
continued until the image nearly disappears, and the 
plate seems to be spoiled. But it is not, and an immer- 
sion in the fixipg bath will bring out a brilliant negative 
of the necessary intensity to make good prints. Itis 
not worth while to experiment much with different de- 
yelopers. ‘There is nothing much better than the ordin- 
ary pyrogallic acid and carbonate of soda, and the 
average amateur does not usually care to trouble himself 
about the refinements of the art. It is better to become 
accustomed to one solution and use it constantly, when 
uniform results will usually follow. The same principle 
will apply to plates. The leading brands are all about 
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equally good, and there is nothing gained by constant 
change. No instruction in photography can take the 
place of practical experience. There is a sort of 
*‘knack” in the various manipulations which can only 
be acquired by practice. The first attempts of the pho- 
tographic amateur are pretty certain to be aczompanied 
by much trouble and anxiety, and result after all in a 
dismal failure. If one does not forget to pull out the 
slide, remove the cap, or take two pictures on the same 
plate, he will do well, for there is as much nervousness 
accompanying the taking of the first picture as in land- 
ing the first trout or shooting the first deer. Practice 
will soon make perfect, however, and patience and per- 
severence will enable one to obtain photographs which 
will be things of beauty and joys forever—or, at least, 
until they attain what seems to be the ultimate destiny 
of all silver prints, and fade away into oblivion.—Pop. 
Science News. 


BUSINESS NOTES, 


NON ANGUIS IN HERBA. 


* A SLANDER ExposeD.—A knowledge of what the 
physician is prescribing is absolutely essential for the 
correct application of therapeutics. This accounts for 
the great demand for Bromo Soda, the formula for which 
is published. A competing firm has perpetrated a slan- 
der upon the Medical profession and the Pharmacists, 
in claiming that their preparation of Caffeine is imitated 
and substituted. They are too cowardly to give the 
name of the firm, nor do they state the composition of 
the remedy they are advertising, how, therefore, could 
there be an imitation practiced? The assertion is a slur 
on the intelligence of the profession. Bromo Soda was 
originated and introduced by us, Bromo Chloralum by 
another firm, hence they can claim no exclusive right 
to the title “Bromo.” How could the doctor be ex- 
pected to do otherwise than prescribe Wm. R. Warner 
& Co.’s Effervescent Bromo Soda, containing Bromide 
Sodium grs. 30, and Caffeine gr. 1, in each dessertspoon- 
ful as made known, or Warner’s Bromo Potash 20 ers. 
and Caffeine 1 gr? Hence we say: ‘ No snake in the 


*‘* Their travelers ard representatives corrupt druggists by 
persuading them to use cheap substitutes. We ask our medical 
Friends to see that this fraud is not practiced. 


Does your Cake 


Sop gel Bae iiya) 
Quickly P 


If so, your baking powder is adulterated 
with ammonia or alum, ingredients which 
are injurious to health and are used by 
unscrupulous manufacturers simply to 
Jessen the cost of the powder and increase 
their profits. 

Housekeepers who use Cleveland’s Su- 
perior Baking Powder know that food 
raised with this pure cream of tartar 
powder keeps moist and sweet, and is 
palatable and wholesome. 

‘*Cleveland’s Superior” has the peculiar 
property, possessed by no other baking 
powder, of producing light, wholesome 
bread, biscuit, cake, etc., that retain 
their natural moisture and sweetness. 
This desirable quality, in a baking pow- 
der shown by the Official Reports to be 
the strongest of all pure cream of tartar 
powders, makes Cleveland’s Superior 
** Absolutely the Best.” 


185 N.Y. 


grass,’ meaning that ours are not secret remedies, but 
such as the doctor can use with confidence and with 
better and more certain effect. They are prescribed in 


dessertspoonful doses in half of a goblet of water, and | 


taking while effervescing. In all cases of headache, 
migraine, insomnia, nervousness, etc., specify Bromo 
Soda or Bromo Potash (Wm. R. Warner & Co). To 
avoid disappointment accept no substitutes. 

If the firm usiug this language had a spark of com- 
mercial honor above that small modicum represented by 
dollars and cents, they would be ashamed to engage in 
such questionable practice. Let this be a ‘‘ Warner” 
against all other Bromos. 


WILLIAM R. WARNER & CO. 


———— + + «—___—_ 


Is IT TRUE? 


Tt has been publicly stated that the Lavender Salts 
and the Crab Apple Blossoms so extensively advertised 
as made by the Crown Perfumery Co. of 177 New Bond 
Street, London, are put up in New Haven, Conn. We 
cannot understand why as good perfume cannot be made 
in New Haven as in London, but presume that our 
Jeunesse doré prefer anything “that is English you 
know,” and the manufacturer is willing to concede such 
a trifling point. 


——__$§$§$$§_o+oe—_ 


A NEAT ADVERTISEMENT. 


Messrs. James Pyle & Son, the manufacturers of the 


celebrated Pearline, have issued some beautiful litho- | 


graphed cards representing a torn envelope haying an 
imitation postage stamp and post mark in the corner, 
addressed ‘‘U. R. Suretofind Enclosed Advice O. K.” 


On the reverse side is the common sense statement of | 


what Pearline does and wherein its superiority consists. 
The whole style of this unique advertisement is far 
superior to the trashy cards so frequently used by busi- 
ness houses. 


————_+ 44 


Ink For GuAss,—An ink that will write on glass can 
be made from ammonium fluoride dissolved in water 
and mixed with three times its weight of barium sul- 
phate, 


A TRADE ScoH00L.—Work is being pushed actively on 
the building for the I. VY. Williamson school for the 
mechanical trades, which will be located near Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


SoRIPTURAL VALUES.—Biblical units have the follow- 
ing equivalents: A shekel of gold was $8. A firkin 
was 7 cents. A talent of gold was $13,809. A talent 
of silver was $538.30. Ezekiel’s reed was nearly 11 
feet. A cubit was nearly 22 inches. A bin was 1 gal- 
lon and 2 pints. A mite was less than a quarter of a 


| glass. A sbekel of silver was about 50 cents. A 
piece of silver, or a penny, was 13 cents, A Sabbath 
day’s journey was about an English mile. An ephah, 


or bath, contains 7 gallons and 5 pints. A day’s jour- 
ney was about 234 miles. A hand’s breadth is equal to 
38 inches. A finger’s breadth is equal tolinch. A 
farthing was 7 cents. 


A BUSINESS BENEFIT®. 


ADVANTAGES TO ADVERTISERS OFFERED 
BY THE AMERICAN ANALYST. 


It has not the limitations of a daily paper. No one 
reads yesterday’s paper. A monthly lives at least a 
month, while a weekly is fresh four times a month, 
and its audience is not limited by geographical lines, 
but the circulation is all over the United States and 
Canada. 

It contains matters of interest to everyone, especially 
the ladies of the househoid, and is, therefore, sure of a 
careful perusal. Our audiences are intelligent and of 
the better classes, who have money to spend, and any 


| well worded advertisement in our columns, giving real 


information, will receive a careful perusal. 

Our rates are as low as our circulation afforda 
Large circulation and original matter cost money, and 
those advertisers who desire to realize these benefits 
must expect to pay reasonably for them. 

Advertisements in our columns are permanent. 
of our subscribers bind their numbers. 

Our advertisements are set up in an attractive form, 
sure to call the attention of the reader. 

Anything that our readers want, or for which a de- 
mand is to be created, not wholly of a local nature, will 


Most 


| pay to advertise with us. 


We take only advertisements from legitimate houges 
of really meritorious goods, and give them all the edi- 
torial assistance they deserve; consequently our readers 
knowing this, have confidence in advertisements con- 
tained in our columns. 

The fact that we have the best and largest houses in 
avery branch of trade advertising with us, and that they 
always renew as their seasons arrive, proves beyond & 
doubt that they have found the AMERICAN ANALYST & 
good advertising medium. Why should not you? 
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ABOUT BRIGGS, 


We publish in another column an extract from the 
Musical Courier, of this city, in which a lame, because 
unjustifiable, attempt is made to discipline the AMERICAN 
Anatyst for alleged shortcomings in connection with 
the pianoforte discussion. As the Courier is not on our 
exchange list, and as we have vainly sought for it at the 
news stands in our vicinity, we have failed as yet tosee 
the previous article referred to in the opening para- 
graph. We have no doubt, however, that our contem- 
porary attempted in it to give us some salutary advice. 
Not having had the benefit of this advice, nor having 
had the Courier’s ten years’ experience in ‘‘ bidding for 
the patronage of the music trade,” it seems, according 
to that journal, that we have fallen into various blun- 
ders, especially the very serious one of not haying 
“worked with the Musical Courier in exposing the 
stencil fraud,” as we are erroneously alleged to have 


promised todo. Our misfortune in not haying seen the 
Courter also prevented our knowing of the valuable aid 
promised us in “our good work of getting advertise- 
ments from the piano houses.” The same deprivation 
further spared our feelings, which would probably have 
been seriously excoriated had we seen the criticism of 
our initial paper on the piano. All of this avalanche of 
fault-finding is brought forth by a letter which was 
sent to the Musical Courier by C. C. Briggs & Co., of 
Boston, whom our contemporary characterizes as ‘one 
of the cleverest advertising concerns in the trade.” 
Whatever that may mean, it does not convey any defi- 
nite idea regarding the quality of the pianos made by 
Briggs & Co., for if the adjective ‘‘ cleverest ” is intend- 
ed to be complimentary, it could with greater force ap- 
ply to the worst stencil house in the country, because 
clever advertising will sell a poor, cheap piano quicker 
than it will a good, expensive one. However, let the 
Courier settle that with ‘‘ Briggs,” as it disrespectfully 
ealls the Boston firm. That clever advertising concern 
seems to have taken umbrage at our proposed exposure 
of the stencil fraud, while we were advertising one house 
which they allege deal in stencil pianos. According to 
Briggs this course on our part shows that we either 
don’t know what we are talking about or that we must 
be venal. But it seems to us that in thus complaining 
to the Courier Briggs is, unconsciously or otherwise, 
treading on that journal’s toes. The Courier is certainly 
expected to know all about the piano business, and yet 
it regularly advertises at least two of the best-known 
stencil piano makers in thetrade. While not claiming 
to know everything concerning the piano business, we 
emphatically assert our right to insert any advertise- 
ment in our columns which does not violate the law or 
public morals. We respectfully suggest, however, that 
when Briggs rushes into print he should confine himself 
to the truth. Instead of that, he purposely misquotes 
us and our advertising department’s letter to him. 
While our advertising and editorial departments are 
kept entirely separate, we always insist upon correspond- 
ence emanating from this office being grammatical and 
free from slang. Briggs puts slang into our letter, and 
then adds insult to injury by impertinently commenting 
upon the letter, although in the same sentence he admits 
that, not being interested, it is none of his business, 
Now a word to the Musical Cowrter ina neighborly way. 
Our contemperary evidently forgot that it is only a tech- 
nical trade paper published to reach the trade and not the 
general public. As the trade thoroughly understands 
the piano business, it would not look to the Musical 
Courter for any instruction on what stencil pianos are. 
If it did, it would look there in vain, for the Cowrier’s 
columns have never contained anything about stencil 
pianos except trite generalities and caustic accusations 
against individuals. On the other hand, the AMERICAN 
ANALYST is published to instruct the public, to which 
the piano trade is compelled to look for purchasers. We 
have looked in vain in the files of the Musical Courier 
for any information that would be really instructive and 
useful, and had, in our search for the truth, to depend 


upon our own resources. We interviewed the manu- 
facturers, carefully compiled the facts, and laid them 
before our readers in our preceding and present issues, 
and in thus telling the truth in an intelligent manner 
we have given needful information to the public and 
rendered real service to the honest manufacturer. 
Whether the manufacturers whom we have thus served 
and whom we shall continue to serve in all things which 
may be to the interest of the public, will think that it 
will pay them to patronize our advertising columns and 
thus draw the awakened attention of the piano buyers 
whom we reach to their several wares, is a matter we 
leave to their business sagacity. We have certainly 
done all that we agreed to do, have done it without fear 
or favor, and we sincerely believe that we have the ap- 
probation of all but Briggs and the Musical Courier. 
And who knows but these may yet see the error of their 
ways? Our esteemed contemporary may be able to do 
some good, do credit to its columns and confer a benefit 
on its readers by reproducing our articles in its pages. 


——++4———_——— 


BORROWED NAMES. 


News comes from Germany that the vineyards in the 
valleys of the Rhine are being devastated by worms 
which infest the vines in such numbers that their ex- 
termination is impossible. It is estimated that hundreds 
of thousands of vines have already been destroyed, and 
the destruction of the entire crop is threatened. This 
seems to portend a scarcity of Rhine wines, but no fear 
need be had on that score. There are plenty of Cali-~ 
fornia wines which will be labeled  Deidesheimer, 
Niersteiner, Duerkheimer, &c. These wines so labeled 
are all right enough, but why should they not be labeled 
for what they are. A rose by any other name, smelling 
just as sweet, does not seem to find application here. 


ee 


FOREIGN BEEF SHIPMENTS. 


In the U.S. Senate on June 9th, Senator Vest, of Mis- 
souri, brought up his bill to break up what he terms the 
dressed beef monopoly. The bill has already been re- 
ferred to in the AMERICAN ANALYST. It provides that 
no clearances shall be granted to any vessel plying as a 
common carrier from the United States to a foreign 
country, the owners, agents or officers of which shall 
refuse to receive in the order in which they may be of- 
fered, said vessel. having storage room for same, any 
cattle for transportation to a foreign country, the said 
cattle being in sound condition suitable for transporta- 
tion, the shipper tendering the reasonable freight there- 
for, »s who shall make any contract or agreement creat- 
ing a monopoly of the capacity of said vessel for carry- 
ing cattle iu violation of the law governing and regulat- 
ing the duties and obligations of common carriers to the 
public and prohibiting unjust discrimination between 
shippers. Senator Vest made a strong argument for the 
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pill as necessary to break up the existing monopoly in 
transportation. Some keen questions were put to him 
by the lawyers on the opposite side, and Senator Hale, 
of Maine, offered an amendment exempting from the op- 
eration of the bill contracts already made. Senator Vest 
maintained that this would nullify the entire purpose of 
the bill, as a few individuals had contracts for every foot 
of storage room in the cattle vessels. The Senate ad- 
journed, however, without further action. 


ELECTRICAL SPEED. 


The probability of electrical power ultimately super- 
seding that of steam for the propulsion of public con- 
veyances, is confidently maintained by a majority of our 
electrical experts. We have not, however, seen the pro- 
position more concisely expressed than in the following 
declaration of Prof. Elihu Thomson, in his discus- 
sion of ‘The Problems of the Future,” published in a 
recent magazine: ‘In the near future railways will 
be run by electricity; not the small roads, I mean, 
but really the large ones connecting cities, and there is 
no reason why we should not expect higher speeds than 
we can attain at present with our steam locomotives. 
There we have reciprocating parts that must be put in 
motion, stopped, and reversed continually, while in the 
electric locomotive we have the simple rotary motion, 
which is all we need, which makes it possible accord- 
ingly to run at a much higher rate of speed. Although 
the steam locomotive has been very much improved, yet 
it can hardly compare with the economy of stationary 
engines, placed where they can have an abundant water 
supply for condensing purposes. We can, therefore, by 
employing stationary engines and electric roads, do 
away with a great deal of unnecessary. weight, and the 
moving parts being symmetrical, we can attain a much 
higher speed, say a hundred miles an hour. This would 
be a grand step forward, which would save us a great 
deal of time. It might even be possible to reach a speed 
of 150 miles an hour. It simply depends upon finding 
the method of applying sufficient power, and building 
the locomotives to suit, arrangements being adopted to 
keep the cars on the track.” 


BUSINESS IS BUSINESS. 


It is a great mistake that impulsive business men 
occasionally make, to take the conditions of a contract 
or engagement for granted, leaving their definite adjust- 
ment to be determined when the time of settlement 
arrives. Such a course either indicates an uncertainty 
in the motives of one or both the contracting parties 
which involves the whole transaction in risk, or it im- 


‘understanding and mutual dissatisfaction. 


plies the existence among them of a romantic confi- 
dene: that experience rarely justifies. Business is never 
properly conducted on a sentimental basis. Give and 
take is its fundamental principle, and the daily struggle 
of the active man of affairs is, within established limits, 
to take as much as possible and give the least that is 
practicable in return, It accordingly behooves a man 
when he undertakes to exchange with another his sub- 
stance or personal efforts, to have a distinct understand- 
ing at the outset as to the amount of such substance or 
effort he is to receive in return for his own outlay. 
When that is neglected it is either because of business 
incapacity or because of some concealed purpose hostile 
to the terms of the transaction. When a man says: 
“That will be all right; we won’t have any trouble 
about that part of it,” it may be confidently assumed 
that there wlll be trouble about precisely ‘‘that part of 
it.” Similarly, when a man declares ‘ You'll not lose 
anything by this; I'll see that it’s all right,” it is pretty 
certain to be all wrong in the end. When it is impos- 
sible to determine the exact value of mens’ services at 
the beginning, the end is more than likely to be mis- 
It is never 
The probable 
value of every transaction can always be estimated be- 
forehand with sufficient accuracy for the framing 
between the parties of a definite agreement. When 
such an agreement is impracticable the transaction 
might better be left untouched. 


safe to make engagements in a lax way. 
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THE MODERN PIANO. 


ITS GENESIS, DEVELOPMENT AND STATISTICS OF MANU- 
FACTURE, 


( Continued.) 


So far we have only spoken of the stencil piano and 
compared it with the better grades of instruments as 
generally made by first-class piano makers, but there is 
still another class of pianos, namely, those high-priced 
instruments of such makes as Steinway, Chickering, 
Knabe and Sohmer, who on an average charge about 
double for their pianos what a first-class instrument can 
be bought for from good and reputable manufacturers. 
There must, of course, be some way of accounting for 
this. The old stereotyped “paying for the name” will 
not explain it Why should a buyer pay double for a 
piano, apparently the same as another, which he can 
buy for half the price? Ask the makers of these high- 
priced pianos, and they will tell you that they sell you a 
better instrument, but do not itemize wherein their 
claimed superiority consists. If pressed they will say 
that they pay better wages for better workmanship. As 
the trades-union scale of wages for week work is the 
same in all shops, the only explanation of this is that in 
these shops where high-priced instruments are made the 
workmen are instructed to spend more time upon their 
work. Makers of medium grades say this is unneces- 
sary, that they use all the time and care necessary to 
make a first-class instrument, and that they could not 
if they would improve on the quality of the insides of 
the piano, However, the makers of the high-priced 
instruments do use more time and care, and must be 
paid for it. Again, they season and kiln their own 
lumber, and claim that the time and risk of checking 
and deterioration must be paid for. The medium-priced 
makers say that they can buy just as good seasoned 
and kilned lumber at a price much cheaper than if they 
devoted large space and capital to it. Any good piano 
maker ought to be a competent judge of lumber, and 
buy accordingly, One thing is admitted by all, and 
this has reference to a well-known fact in all mechanical 
constructions. A manufacturer may build two machines 
just alike in every respect, of the same materials, by the 
same workmen, on the same plans, with the same care. 
and when finished one will be better than the other, 


| No cause is apparent, and none can be ascribed, This 


is also the case in pianos. When this occurs, and an 
instrument does not quite come up t» the standard, 
amedium grade piano house will stard the instrument 
to one side until some competent judge and buyer comes 
along who will take the instrument at a trifling reduc- 
tion, and it is put in use without any apparent injury to 
the house whose name it bears. If such an instrument 
comes into the wareroom of a high-priced house it is 
broken up and never sold. Such losses as these must 
be paid for by charging more for other instruments. 
Another difference lies in the custom of these high- 
priced piano houses to cast their own iron frames and 
making their own action, so that they can say that 
everything about their pianos is their own make. As 
has been already shown, this is more expensive. While 
it is a fact that the actions made by good action makers 
for first-class pianos are in material and workmanship 
just as good as those made in the shops of the high- 
priced piano makers, they are looked upon by them as 
ready-made and inferior. If a buyer is willing to pay 
for this extra cost, he is at least sure of the quality of 
the work he gets, Another consideration entitles these 
high-priced piano makers to charge the higher prices. 
They must needs occupy larger premises in more prom- 
inent localities, costing more rent; they must employ 
high-priced salesmen, and their cffice and wareroom 
accounts are very much higher. All this and many 
minor items must be paid for by the purchaser along 
with the ‘‘ name.” 

Incidentally with this information which has been 
used in this article a great many interesting facts were 
elicited. A piano maker to-day is an entirely different 
workman from what he was fifty years ago. At that 
time everything that was used in a piano was made in 
the shop, from ripping out the lumber for the boards to 
spinning the covered strings. Even the lead in the 
keys was then cast in the piano shop. Piano makers 
made’ their own sounding boards, the patterns for their 
plates, and when received from the foundry drilled 
the holes and pinned them. Then they used to saw 
out their own venecring, only mahogany being used ; 
also their ivory keys from the tusks, and bleached 
them. All this has changed, machinery has been intro- 
duced, and the trade has been subdivided into branches 
in which the workmen become adepis; but the old race 
of men who could, as they used to say, cut down a tree 
and make it into a piano, are rapidly dying out. 

Many popular errors exist about pianos. One espec- 
ially, that we have no more ivory to make the keys, is 
false. Just as good ivory comes here now as ever, 
but unfortunately only the best piano manufacturers 
buy this grade. 

A piano properly used should last many years, the 
action generally gives out first. Old pianos may be 
seen where the ivory of the keys has been worn down 
to the wood by the friction of the fingers. The leather, 
felt and soft fabrics wear first—the wood seldom 
wears. A string breaking while the piano is being 
tuned is not an evidence of inferiority ; the best strings 
may break—as the slipping of a pin will do it. American 
felt is being made, and the manufacture has been so 
improved as to make it almost equal in quality to that 
imported from Germany; yet it is not quite as soft a 
fabric as the latter, and therefore has not <i come into 
general use. 

While the outside appearance of a piano case ought 
to be easily judged by any one who has examined 
polished and varnished wood, the inside of a piano 
requires an experienced eye, because, though to the 
ordinary observer the necessary regularity of arrange- 
ment of the hammers and strikers conveys an idea of 
beauty and workmanship, it may be poor workmanship 
and defective. There is also a great differerence in the 
taste of piano purchasers, some preferring a brilliant 
tone, while others demand a soft tone. Both these 
extremes have been tried by manufacturers, but all 
have eventually found that a medium tone is the most 
generally acceptable. 


(To be continued.) 
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RAISIN CULTURE. 


VIVID DESCRIPTION OF A CALIFORNIA VINEYARD. 


The California raisin industry is one of the most prof- 
itable, promising and rapidly-extending specialties. Not 
only so, but the raisin is winning wide reputation for 
our State in distant parts, and our raisin districts, es- 
pecially in the San Joaquin Valley, are enjoying a good 
share of the influx of population, A single branch of 
production which made an out-turn last year of one and 
a quarter million twenty-pound boxes, or, in round num- 
bers, 25,000,000 pounds of dried fruit, and which bids 
fair to increase this year, possibly 33 per cent., is natu- 
rally attracting much attention. This interest is also 
stimulated, no doubt, by the fact that in spite of this 
production and the foreign product as well, there is this 
year a great shortage in the world’s supply of raisins. 
The outlook is that those who have been planting rai- 
sins so resolutely and confidently during the last few 
years will find themselves Inuxuriating in generous re- 
turns this year, if no unfavorable influence prevents the 
realization of present crop promise. In winter are seen 
the vines in their regular rows correctly aligned from 
any point of view. The foliage has fallen, the canes 
have been pruned back to a few buds, and nothing ap- 
pears to the casual observer but gnarly stumps with 
crests of pronged spurs, the old bark black, ragged and 
uninyiting, the ground covered with rubbish of dead 
leaves and brush and clods. Such is the aspect of a 
vineyard until the winter rains start the growth of ver- 
dure along the rows, Then follow the plowing and 
harrowing, or cultivating, and the sorry vine stumps are 
surrounded by an even surface of well pulverized soil. 
Soon the vine feels the warmth of the spring sunshine, 
the foliage starts, the gnarly, spurred head of the vine 
is hidden beneath a tuft of crisp, delicate leaves; then, 
if frosts forbear, out shoot the canes with twining ten- 
drils, the vine stump is lost to sight, the field becomes 
an expanse of beautiful green mounds. Back and forth 
go the cultivators, each time the pathway of brown soil 
becoming narrower, until at last vine links tendrils with 
vine, and the field is a sea of green. Vine stump, 
brown soil, everything is concealed beneath the dense 
mantle of verdure, Such is the California vineyard at 
midsummer, In young vineyards there will be protrud- 
ing stakes and bare patches of soil, but in the old vine- 
yards there is neither sign of stake nor trellis. The 
vine pruned to support its own weight, except such as 
it can distribute over the surrounding soil, needs no 
support. There is nothing handsomer in the mid- 
summer landscape than the green of the vineyard con- 
trasting with the browns and yellows of the grain fields 
or the unimproved hillsides. Orchards are grcen as 
well, but the vine has a density of foliage and a uniform 
verdure which can be selected as far as the eye can per- 
ceive. As the summer shades into autumn the scenes 
in the vineyard change. The heavy clusters of ripe 
grapes are gathered, spread upon wooden trays and ex- 
posed tothe clear sunshine and warm, dry night air of 
the interior valleys of California. As the available 
space between the vines does not always accommodate 
the fruit, all surrounding spaces are employed. The 
avenues around the vines are spread with trays, and the 
banks of the irrigation d'tch are also covered.—Min. and 
Sci, Press, 


A MELODIOUS DISPUTE. 


A PIANO-FORTE MAKER’S VIEW OF JOURNALISM, 


(From the Musical Courier, June 4.) 

In our last issue we cailed attention to the bid being 
made by an esteemed contemporary, the AMERICAN AN- 
ALYst, for the patronage of the music trades, on the plea 
that they wished to instruct their readers as to what 
good pianos consist in, how to judge them, etc. What 
most interested us in their article was the declaration 


that thcy intended to work with the Musical Cowrder in 
exposing the stencil fraud. We called attention to their 
first effort in the line of piano trade literature with fear 
that they were not sufficiently well informed to treat the 
matter as it should be treated, and we offered to them 
any informaticn in our yossession that would aid them 
in their good work of gctting advertisements from piano 
houses and “going for” the stencilers. Among other 
things we said: 

The files of the Musical Courier are always open to 
the editors of the AMERICAN ANALYST, and toany other 
reputable paper, and we would snggest that for the sake 
of accuracy and truth they might avail themselves of 
them before continuing their seiies. We should par- 
ticularly advice this before they venture to touch upon 
the matter of stencil frauds. We shall be glad to aid them 
in any way in pushing on that good work, and the Musical 
Courter is the only paper in its class that has ever con- 
ducted a campaign against this evil. If, in the series 
promised us, the writer tells us “ what a well-made piano 
should be,” and gives us “some hints as to the great 
difference in prices,” and tells us ‘‘ how to buy a piano” 
with no more definite knowledge of his subjects than is 
displayed in the opening number, we feel that they will 
have but little practic. value, and indeed may do much 
harm. 

As an evidence of the correctness of our position we 
append hereto a letter addressed to us by Messrs. C. C. 
Briggs & Co., of Boston, one of the cleverest advertising 
concerns in the trade. Be it understood that we wish 
the AMERICAN ANALYST all the piano advertising pat- 
ronage it can handle, but we are forced to suggest to 
them again that they are not going about it in the right 
way. 

Here are the Briggs letters : 

Boston, Mass., May 28, 1890. 
Mr. MU. A, Blumenberg, N. Y. City: 

DEAR Sir—The reason we asked you about the “ Uni- 
yersity’’ piano business was that we had received a paper 
called the AMERICAN ANALYST, and with it a letter from 
the publishing company asking for an advertisement. 
The company claimed to be publishing this paper for the 
benefit of the public, to enlighten them in the facts of 
bogus household materials, among them being the piano. 
They claimed to be ‘‘dead on to” the stencil business, 
and were going to show it up in big style. We, in 
looking over the paper, found an advertisement of the 
University Piano Company, and we replied to their re- 
marks with the following letter, which is a copy of the 
one we sent them. 


Respectfully, C. C, Briaes & Co. 


Boston, Mass., May 28, 1890. 

The Analyst Publishing Co., N. Y. City: 

GENTLEMEN— Your fayor athand. Though we do not 
need any extra advertising at present, we beg to be al- 
lowed to comment on your statement that you intend to 
‘instruct the public in what a good piano consists and 
expose the stenciled fraud.” We should like to know 
how you can do this without prejudice, if you carry the 
announcement of a stencil piano house in your adyertis- 
ing columns, and, if you do not know the fact, are you 
sufficiently posted in the trade to instruct the public in 
regard to a first-class piano ? 


Respectfully yours, 0. C. Brigas & Co. 


—_—__+ 


COTTON STALK BAGGING. 
A NEW INDUSTRY LIKELY TO ARISE FROM COTTON STALK 
FIBRE. 

The result of the formation of the jute bagging trust 
has been to array against it the powerful Farmers’ 
Alliance, now numbering, it is claimed, over two million 
members in the South and West. When the trust was 
first formed, the price for bagging was advanced from 
seven to twelve and fourteen cents a yard, though the 
price since then has fallen very much from the latter 
figures. The Southern planters requiring bagging for 
their cotton made up their minds on no account to make 
any purchases from the jute bagging trust, and some of 
them, in order to keep this vow, have used other bagging 
which entailed a net loss of a dollar on every bale sent 
tomarket, The high price of jute bagging, as well as 
the bitter war between the planters and the trust, have 
greatly stimulated the production of substitutes. Pine 


needles, bear grass, palmetto, and Spanish bayonet fibres 
have all been employed, but the product has been far 
from satisfactory. The bagging made from pine needles 
has been more extensively used, perhaps, than any 
other, but it is apt to stain the cotton, and it tears easily. 
Cotton sheeting is used, but this also is not strong 
enough, and the insurance companies object to it as not 
offering sufficient protection to the cotton in case of fire- 
As a further indication of the desperate shifts to which 
planters have resorted rather than use jute bagging, it 
may be said that cotton hag been receiyed into New 
York baled with willow sticks and iron hoops, so that 
it was necessary to open the bales with anax. Reliable 
advices from Augusta, Ga., recently received, seem to 
indicate that the want of a satisfactory substitute for 
jute bagging has been met by producing a fibre from 
cotton stalks. Mr. William E. Jackson, a lawyer of 
Augusta, has given a good deal of time and attention to 
developing the process, He commenced experimenting 
with a machine patented to produce certain South 
American fibres by running cotton stalks through it and 
then submitted the fibre to a carding machine, and the 
result was an article which closely resembles what is 
known as jute butt yanks. Mr, Jackson then senta 
bale of this material to a bagging factory at Paterson, 
N. J., and proceeded thither himself, and the bagging 
which was produced under his direction has been 
declared to be an excellent article. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the process by which the fibre has been obtained 
cannot be given at this time, but it is known that the 
bark is removed from the stalks by means of a breaker. 
It is said, however, that the bark can also be stripped off 
by hand, or the stalks may go through the machine in 
their natural state, and the rollers will do the work just 
as thoroughly. The main feature of the fibre-producing 
machine consists in the forward and backward moye- 
ment of the rollers, which action separates the fibre 
while the water underneath washes out the glue, The 
advocates of the new process claim that they can pay 
$2 a ton for cotton stalks delivered at railway stations, 
and make from them a bagging which can be sold at 71¢ 
cents a yard, a price at which they claim jute bagging 
cannot be manufactured ata profit. The article produced 
from cotten fibre weighs about two and a quarter pounds 
to the yard, and the average requirement for a bale is 
seven yards. A cotton exporter recently stated that the 
bagging made from cotton stalks which ke had examined 
resembled jute so closely that even a person who was 
accustomed to handling cotton would not readily detect 
the difference. It will not stain the cotton, and will 
show marks easily. It is said that the annual yield 
of stalks will produce bagging sufficient to bale three 
yearly crops of cotton. Should the new fibre stand the 
test of general use, it is easy to see that anew and 
extensive industry has been opened up. Cotton stalks 
have heretofore been considered a nuisance by planters, 
but if they can be made into a bagging for the baling of 
cotton, a great step in advance will be made. No one 
dreamed a few years ago that oil as well as other valu- 
able products could be produced in paying quantities 
from cotton seed, but this utilization of the seed forms 
one of the most striking as well as one of the most im- 
portant of recent advances in manufacturing. The 
public will doubtless watch with much interest, to see 
if still another new and important product is to be 
developed from the already fruitful cotton plant— 
Scientific American. 
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SIGNING By ELEcTRicity.—One of the marvels of 
electricity, and one of the most striking of the Edison 
exhibits at the Paris exposition, was the little instru- 
ment which enables the operator to sign a check 100: 
miles distant. The writing to be transmitted is im- 
pressed on soft paper with an ordinary stylus. This is 
mounted on a cylinder, which, as it revolves, ‘makes 
and breaks” the electric current by means of the vary- 
ing indentations on the paper. At the receiving end of 
the wire a similar cylinder, moving in accurate syn- 
chronism with the other, receives the current on a 
chemically prepared paper, on which it transcribes the 
signatures in black letters on a white ground. 
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SOME OF THE DARING ENGINEERING DESIGNS OF THE 
PRESENT DAY. 


By what name the present age is likely to be known 
to our remote posterity, it would be rash to predict, so 
enormous is the development in various departments of 
art and industry; but, in comparison with preceding 
ages, it might, from our immediate point of view, be 
well designated as the ‘‘ Engineering Age.” Certainly 
the recent and the prospective achievements in this line 
throw far into the shade the most famous exploits of 
engineering in the past, even if we go no farther back 
than the middle of the present century. The Hiffel 

“Tower doubled at one bound, as it were, the loftiest 
structures that man had reared; and most of them— 
like the Egyptian pyramids and the Strasburg spire— 
belonged to a period several centuries or many centuries 
distant, “‘in the dark backward and abysm of time.” 
And now we are told that Hiffel and Edison propose to 
build a tower 1,500 feet high for the coming World’s 
Fair at Chicago! The great bridges of our day are even 
more conspicuous illustrations of the audacity of modern 
engineers, The Brooklyn bridge, with its clear span of 
1,5954 feet, was an amazing feat; and the Forth bridge, 
with its two cantilever spans of 1,700 feet each, now 
just completed, is, in some respects, far more stupend- 
ous. But the appetite for triumphs like these appears to 
grow with what it feeds upon, and the engineer seeks 
new and greater worlds to conquer. Plans have just 
been made for a railroad bridge across the Hudson at 
New York with a span of 2,850 feet, or more than half a 
mile ; and it is quite probable that it will be built. Its 
extreme length, including anchorages, will be 6,500 
feet, that of the Brooklyn bridge being 3,700; and the 
height of the towers supporting the cables is to be 500 
feet, the Brooklyn ones being 272. The dimensions of 
some portions and the amount of material required will 
be immensely greater. The cables, for instance, will be 
48 inches in diameter instead of 153, and the weight of 
iron and steel in the structure will be 69,000 tons instead 
of 6,750. The cost, exclusive of land damages, is esti- 
mated at sixteen millions of dollars, and the time re- 
quired for construction at ten years. What bigger and 
bolder-enterprises in bridge-making may be planned by 
the time this one is finished, who will venture to guess? 
It would seem that the possible limits of span are nearly 
reached here, and that the great bridges of the twen- 
tieth century can only be longer and costlier works of 
the same general character. Yet who knows.—Pop. 


Science News. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING COLORS. 


AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN PHOTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE. 


Franz Veress, of Klausenburg, Transylvania, has ex- 
hibited in Vienna, at the Photographic Institute, some 
specimens of photography in colors. The photos are upon 
glass and upon paper. The former are diapositives, 
and if looked through show, for the most part, a beau- 
tiful ruby-red ground color, with a picture in bright, 
sometimes brilliant, colors, from the deepest hue of 
ruby-red—far deeper than the ground color—to light 
orange, with several shades of red and yellow, and from 
violet to aniline blue, and the intensest, most brilliant 
blue that can be imagined. The same colors prevail 
also on the paper-positives, which have all a grayish- 
brown ground color, upon which the red inclines more 
to purple than ruby, and the violet is especially brilliant. 
Green is missing on all positives, and it is not known 
whether Herr Veress has succeeded in producing it, 
since the photos now in Vienna were obtained some 
four weeks ago. In looking at the photos through a 
magnifying glass, it is impossible to detect a single im- 
purity in the drawing or in the pigment of the colors. 


The outlines of the pictures are perfectly exact, and 
each color stands out from the other with marvellous 
distinctness, The colors were quite unaffected, and not 
changed in the slightest degree, after being exposed to 
the ordinary daylight for fully three weeks, during 
which the photos upon glass and paper were examined 
by a great number of persons, were lying about uncov- 
ered at different times of the day, and were also shown 
during a lecture at the “Society for the Propagation of 
Natural Science” during gas light. Such permanency 
of color on photos has never been known before, and 
constitutes the principal achievement of the Transyl- 
vanian discoverer, It will be necessary to expose the 
photos to a more severe light-experiment before final 
judgment can be passed; but if we remember that in 
former cases of photographing in natural colors a 
coating of varnish has had to be applied to protect 
the colors, as otherwise they would have faded away 
within a few days, if not within a few hours, it must 
be admitted that the solution of the problem has 
been greatly advanced by Herr Veress, when he has 
sueceeded in making the natural colors durable for 
such a long time in diffused light. In sending the pho- 
tos Herr von Gothard gave the following details of the 
applied process. The sensitive preparation is a silver 
chloride emulsion in collodion or in gelatine, and the 
solution, being prepared in a peculiar way, which is the 
inventor’s secret, is poured upon either the glass or the 
paper, where it soon takes a brownish-red color. The 
plate is put into a copying frame and exposed to the 
rays from a transparent colored drawing, of which the 
negative picture is soon visible, the dark parts appear- 
ing, of course, in white. The exposure has to last in 
the case of glass negatives two or three hours, and in 
case of paper at least three days, as the colors come out 
very slowly; but the picture having been fixed in an al- 
kaline bath the colors become brighter and more intense. 
The process in the camera would require an exposure 
lasting several weeks, but even the ordinary process 
will be largely reduced if some experiments on which 
Herr Veress is at present engaged succeed as well as 
he hopes, and according to the latest information he has 
already so changed his original system as greatly to 
lessen the time of exposure, especially for the paper 
negtives. 


FOOD INSURANCE. 


A NOVEL SCHEME OF CO-OPERATION PROPOSED IN 
BOSTON. 


The Boston Herald describes a form of practical 
insurance against want which it says is under advise- 
ment in that city, in which a large portion of the labor- 
ing people should be deeply interested. A workingman 
is often thrown out of employment and reduced to 
great distress because he has little or no money laid by, 
and is unable to provide for his board and lodging while 
out of employment. It has been suggested that a 
people’s mercantile company might be formed among 
themselves which would undertake to provide board and 
lodging with landlords at the rate of $4, $5, or $6 a 
week, on such terms that, after one month of regular 
payments, one week’s board at half-pay might be placed 
to the credit of the interested party, so that if he were 
out of work, or sick, or otherwise disabled, he might 
not be brought to discomfort because he could not pay 
his board. At this rate in six months a man would be 
entitled to one anda half months’ credit for board, and in 
one year to three months’ credit for board, which, at 
half rates, would only cost him the price of one and a 
half months’ board anywhere. This plan, if it can be 
carried out, would be a great relief to hundreds of 
working people who are suddenly disabled or compelled 
to be idle. It would be impossible for anybody to fall 
rapidly in debt to such a company, and only in cases. of 
extreme misfortune would persons be williig to sur- 
render their certain insurance of food and lodging, 


which would grow larger as the years rolled by. A 
company of this kind would need to have a responsible 
backing in order to secure public confidence, but though 
it has never been attempted, it could easily be con- 
ducted on the basis which is common to similar under- 
takings. Payments would be made to landlords the 
same ag now, and the company, after collecting a 
twenty per cent. discount every week for a month, 
could afford to give one week’s credit, and do business 
on that basis. The credits would not be transferable 
except by consent of the company of directors, and 
would be dealt with by them in the same manner as if 
they were a life insurance policy. When such a com- 
pany was established its range of restaurants or lodging 
and boarding houses would be such as to meet the 
wants of all classes of people. This is a system of 
co-operative effort, but it would be a company that 
could accumulate capital and inerease its resources in 
proportion to its membership. It would thus be a safe 
investment for individuals, without involving them in 
any personal responsibility beyond what their regular 
payments would demand. This organization is not yet 
in existence, but it is one of the first practical sugges- 
tions for self-help which has sprung out of the movement 
for Christian socialism in Boston, and when it is 
properly developed and brought into shape, it looks as 
if it might meet a present and pressing need among 
people who are not forehanded and are not accustomed 
to making investments for themselves. 


BOOK HYGIENE. 


WHAT CAUSES THE ODOR OF MUSTY VOLUMES, 


The assistants in the British Museum say that visitors 
to that institution frequently have a hard time getting 
‘‘acclimated”’ to the place. An hour spent in the rooms 
invariably gives the visitor (for the first time) a head- 
ache. Sometimes it is only after repeated visits that one 
is able to indulge his researches without carrying away 
a headache with him. Women seem particularly sensi- 
tive to this curious malady, which is said to arise from 
the peculiar odor created by the storage of so many 
books, You can get some idea of what this odor is by 
going to your bookcase, that has been closed for twenty- 
four hours, and opening one of the doors ; immediately 
your olfactories will be greeted by the mustiest fragrance 
imaginable. Bibliomaniacs profess to love this odor, and 
many declare that they cannot value a book unless it 
has about it that unmistakable and ineradicable smell 
which infects a yolume when once it has crossed the sea 
in the hold of a vessel. William Blades, on the other 
hand, says that the musty smell betokens the decay of 
a book, aud he cries out against all bookcases which are 
tightly closed. It is his theory that books require pure, 
dry air constantly, and the result of his experiments and 
experience seems to be that the most healthful kind of 
bookease is one that has lattice doors, behind which may 
be hung thin curtains to keep out the dust. 


AUTUMNAL GLORIES. 


WHY THE LEAVES CHANGE COLOR IN THE FALL. 


“ Probably not one person in a thousand knows why 
leaves change their color in the fall,” remarked an emi- 
nent botanist the other day. ‘The common and old- 
fashioned idea is that all this red and golden glory we 
see is caused by frosts. A true and scientific explana- 
tion of the causes of the coloring of leaves would neces- 
sitate a long and intricate discussion. Stated briefly 
and in proper languarge, the causes are these: The 
green matter in the tissue of a leaf is composed of two 
colors, red and blue. When the sap ceases to flow in 
the autumn, and the natural growth of the tree ceases, 
oxidation of the tissues takes place. Under certain 
conditions the green of the leaf changes to red; under 
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different conditions it takes on a yellow or brown tint. 
The difference in color is due to the difference in com- 
bination of the original constituents of the green tissue 
and to the varying conditions of climate, exposure and 
soil. A dry, cold climate produces more brilliant foliage 
than one that is damp and warm. This is the reason 
that American autumns are so much more gorgeous than 
those of Scotland and England. There are several things 
about leaves that even science cannot explain, For in- 
stance, why one of two trees growing side by side, of 
the same age and having the same exposure, should take 
on a brilliant red in the fall, and the other should turn 
yellow; or why one branch of a tree should be highly 
colored and the rest of the tree have only a yellow tint, 
are questions that are as impossible to answer as why 
one member of a family should be perfectly healthy and 
another sickly. Maples and oaks have brightest 
colors.” 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 


June, 


MzaATs.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, 


sausage, veal. 


GAME AND PovuLtry.—Pigeon, chicken, duck. 


FisH.—Anchovy, bass, bluefish, blackfish, cod, eels, 
clams, flounder, haddock, halibut, herring, lobster, 
mackerel, mussels, perch, porgie, prawn, salmon, shad, 
turtle, trout, sturgeon, whiting, weak-fish. 


VEGETABLES.—Beans, cucumbers, carrots, cauliflower, 
lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, shallots, 
spinach, turnips, radish, rhubarb. 

Fruits,—Cherries, strawberries, bananas, pineapple, 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Vusb Pre.—Stew one and a half pounds of lean veal 
till almost tender, add to it six or seven small tender 
carrots scraped and cut in pieces, two or three potatoes 
cut in pieces, and two small onions quartered. Let 
cook until the vegetables are well done, season, and take 
from fire. Fill a baking dish with the stew, and bake 
with upper crust only. If the gravy is too thin it may 
be thickened with a little browned flour rolled in a bit of 
butter. 

STRAWBERRIES AND CUSTARD.—Strawberries are very 
nice served with a soft custard made as follows: Put 
one pint of sweet milk, boil over the fire in a farina 
kettle, Beat thoroughly two eggs, yolks and whites 
together, add to them three tablespoonfuls of sugar, a 
teaspoonful of vanilla, and a pinch of salt; beat well and 
just before the milk comes to the boiling add this 
mixture slowly to it, stirring all the time. Now let it 
boil for a few moments to thicken, then take from the 
fire, and when cold add to it one-half pint of whipped 
cream, Let this keep quite cold until time to serve, 

ANGEL’s Foop.—One cupful of flour sifted nine times, 
one anda half cupfuls of granulated sugar, whites of 
twelve eggs beaten light, one teaspoonful of cream- 
tartar, one teaspoonful of yanilla, stir the sugar into the 
egg, then the flour. Do not grease the pan. Bake forty 
minutes, when done turn the pan upside down until 
cold. 

BakeD Ecaes.—Beat up six eggs, add one tablespoon- 
ful of flour, six tablespoonfuls of milk, melt a lump of 
butter in frying pan, when hot turn the whole in and 
bake in hot oven. 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE,—Make a cup cake, one cup- 
ful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, three cupfuls of flour, 


four eggs, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one cup- 
ful of milk, vanilla flavoring; beat it well so that it may 
be good and fine. Bake in jelly cake tins, and when 
done add the berries, giving each layer a plentiful 
sprinkle of powdered sugar. Whip half a pint of cream 
to a good stiff froth, and pile it on top of the cake when 
ready to serve. 


ASPARAGUS Soup.—Cut the tops off a bunch of 
asparagus, and cut the rest of the stalks up in small 
pieces. Put a small onion into a sauce pan with 4 little 
butter and fry it, add to it the asparagus stalks and two 
cupfuls of veal or other white stock. Cook till the 
asparagus is very tender then mash it through the flour 
sieve. Add two cupfuls of boiling milk, and thicken 
with two tablespoonfuls of flour rubbed into two table- 
spoonfuls of butter. Now putin the asparagus topsand 
when they are done, add if you wish one cupful of hot 
cream, and serve. 


Lopster Pre.—Remove the meat from the shell, cut it 
into small pieces, season highly with pepper, salt, 
cayenne, a tablespoonful of vinegar, three tablespoonfuls 
of finely chopped picallilli, and three whole cloves, Put 
this in a deep pie dish, cover with mashed potatoes, and 
brown in a hot oven. 


TUBERCLE AND SCROFULA, 


Tubercle and scrofula are among the commonest and 
most fatal diseases of mankind. While the mortality 
from this disease is very great in some Huropean coun- 
tries, amounting to one-seventh of the death-rate, and 
that, too, among the youth and flower of the people, 
there is everywhere evidence that a very much larger 
proportion had incurred a slight degree of the malady 
and had survived it. Nothing is more common in the 
course of post-mortem examinations than to find traces 
of ‘obsolete tubercle” in the lungs and lymphatic 
glands. No disease runs more in families than tubercle. 
While there are all these evidences of a wide-spread 
constitutional liability to tubercle, it is at the same time 
clear that the victims of the hereditary taint are only 
here and there—perhaps one out of a large family, or 
one member of a family in childhood and another in 
the second half of life, according as they had been ex- 
posed to sufficient exciting causes, In the most ex- 
treme cases of heredity, which are not so rare but that 
one or moreare familiar to every circle, the members of a 
family fall into consumption, one after another, as they 
grow up, as by an inevitable fate. The relation of scrof- 
ula to tubercle is a subject of much intricacy. The 
familiar instances of scrofula are the enlarged clusters of 
lymphatic glands of the neck in boys and girls, who are 
either of the fair and delicate type or of the dark and 
coarse type. Another large class of the scrofulous 
eases are subject to white swellings or other chronic 
diseases of joints, usually the knee, hip or elbow. But 
many slighter conditions, such as eczema of the head 
and face in children, are set down to scrofula. Again, 
serious visceral disease leading to a fatal result, especi- 
ally in the kidneys, testes, ovaries, and bladder, is for 
some reason reckoned scrofulous rather than tubercular. 
But this latter class of cases is certainly tuber- 
cular, as much as anything can be said to be tubercu- 
lar. A great part of all that is reckoned scrofulous 
may be said to be inherited tubercle, affecting the lym- 
phatie glands of the neck most conspicuously, running 
a very chronie course, often disappearing at puberty, 
and associated with a delicate skin, fair hair, large 
eyes, and other features of a well-known type. Whether 
as an inherited disease or as an acquired, scrofula can be 
separated from tubercle by no very definite line. Tuber- 
cle, as the name implies, is a small tuber or round nodule, 
the nodules are often ‘‘ military” or the size of mil'et 
seed. For the variety of diffuse or “infiltrated ” tubercle, 
which is often found in the lungs, it has been made a 
question whether it should be reckoned as tubercle at all, 
by reason of its wanting from first to last the character 
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of distinct, small nodules. Tubercles are sometimes 
large, especially the tubercles of the genito-urinary 
organs and of the brain; and these are generally made 
up of a number of smaller nodules fused together, and 
surrounded by acommon capsule. The larger tubercular 
masses or conglomerates of tubercules are those that 
have been claimed as in a peculiar sense scrofulous. 
The fusion of numerous small tubercular centres into 
one large area can often be seen in lymphatic 
glands in all its stages under the microscope. The 
prevalent modern opinion is that all these various 
manifestations are due to the infective action of a virus, 
just as in syphilis ; and, as the effects of the syphilitic 
virus includes not only gummatous nodules but also 
“inflammations” of the skin, mucous membranes, per- 
iosteum, and other textures, so the effects of the tuber- 
cular virus include not only “tubercles” properly so 
called, but also a variety of diffuse ‘‘inflammatory ” con- 
ditions. The most common seat of the tuberculous 
process is the lungs, so that tubercle and phthisis pul- 
monalis have almost come to be synonymous. In a 
certain proportion of cases the tubercles and the tuber- 
culous “infiltrations” are found in the lungs only, but 
in many cases the pulmonary tuberculosis is only a part 
of a general infection, which includes the serious mem- 
branes and lymphatic glands, the intestines, the liver, 
the spleen, the kidneys, the brain membranes, the 
choroid coat of the eye, the bones, and the joints. Cases 
have been described, also, of tuberculous ulcers of the 
tongue and stomach, and of tubercles in and around 
the thoracic duct. On the assumption that tubercle 
is due to an introduced virus, it has been attempted to 
classify the cases according to the probable way of 
ingress of the virus; those with the pulmonary condition 
most prominent would have received the infection with 
the breath, while another class, including the numerous 
eases where military tubercles are found in the liver 
when carefully looked for with the microscope, would 
have absorbed the virus along with the food from one 
part or another of the digestive mucous membrane, 
The tuberculous kidney (with ureters and bladder), 
again, would be explained on the hypothesis of that 
organ attempting to eliminate the virus from the system; 
but even among the pulmonary cases there are some in 
which the tubercles had arisen from infection brought 
by the venous blood, just as in the dissemination of 
sarcomatous tumors; it has been shown by the very 
elaborate dissections of Weigert, that tubercles may 
grow into the walls of veins, the tuberculous substance 
so getting carried into the blood current, wherein the 
first resting place would be the pulmonary capillaries, 
except when the vein was tributary to the portal system. 
Enough has been said to show that the common sense 
method of treating these cases is to cleanse the system. 
This can best be done by the use of Dr. J. C. Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, the standard preparation which has been so long 
and favorably known, and beneficially employed by 
thousands. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


GOOD WHISKEY AND BAD. 


A gentleman drinks a glass of whiskey and the pal- 
ate or stomach revolts instanter; and another brand is 
tried and the entire system receives the draught with 
satisfaction and delight. What makes the difference? 
While the time-honored Texan who said, ‘Stranger, 
there are no bad whiskies; all are good, but some are 
better than the rest,’ may have represented a large 
element in the community, he did not express the 
thought of the great majority, and much less of those 
who are conversant with the ways of the average dis- 
tiller. Whiskies are not one and the same thing, Some 
are raw, irritating and unwholesome ; others are mild, 
delicious, and in every way conducive to health, It is 
the same with apples. A green one plucked from the 
boughs or gathered from some forceful windfall is 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acit 
Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate sup- 
plies the phosphates, thereby reliev- 
ing exhaustion, and increasing the 
capacity for labor. Pleasant to the 
taste. 

Dr. A. N. KRouT, Van Wert, O., says: 

“ Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaustion.” 


Dr, S. T. NEWMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 


“A remedy of great service in many forms of 
exhaustion.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


RUMFORD «CHEMICAL WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


© 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word ‘Horsford’s” is 
PRINTED on the label. Allothers are spurious. 
Never sold in bulk. 


SUPERIOR 


The Official Reports of the 
United States Government, 1889, 


Canadian Government, 1889, 
New Jersey Commission, 1889, 
Ohio Food Commission, 1887, 


prove that Cleveland’s is 


THE STRONGEST 


of all the pure* 
baking powders. 


*Ammonia or alum powders, whatever their 
strength, should be avoided as injurious. 


cream of tartar 


om Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
q 50c, E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


deleterious in every respect. The child who eats it is 
stricken with cholera morbus and the adult with gas- 
tritis. The powerful oils and chemical compounds 
which are evolved in the growth of the fruit and which 
are not destroyed until maturity, when the sunshine, soil 
and fresh air convert them into healthful compounds 
act as mere drugs or even poisons, and excite the digest- 
ive system to such an extent, that Nature in her desire 
to expel a dangerous intruder, calls upon disease, so- 
called, to aid her in her attempts to dislodge the new- 
comer. Whiskey in this regard differs in no wise from 
apples. When raw or green it acts as a drug or poison. 
The amylic spirit and compound ethers and alcohols it 
contains act as powerful carthartics or drastics, and so 
occasion pain, sickness and sometimes even graver injury 
to the physical organization. As it ages and ripens 
these elements undergo a change into agreeable bodies 
which chemically is exactly the same as the change in 
unripe fruit from the irritating and poisonous ingredients 
into the delicious nutriment and exquisite flavor of the 
ripe article. This is the reason why every expert pre- 
fers an old to anew whiskey, and why the mild, rich 
brands are superior to the harsh fusel-containing grades 
so common in the market of to-day. There are but few 


whiskies at the present time which represent in the best’ 


way this ripening process. Among those that stand 
in the front rank is the Y. P. M. (Young's Pure Malt) 
made in Philadelphia. It probably is made in a similar 
yet somewhat different manner from nearly all its rivals, 
but unlike these it does not pass into the hands of the 
consumer until it is so thoroughly ripened and refined 
that all its raw elements have been converted into aro- 
matic, health-giving, delightful bodies. For this reason 
it appeals not only to those who are blessed with 
perfect health, but also and ever with greater force 
to those suffering from asthma, bronchitis, consumption 
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and other wasting complaints. In all of these dis- 
orders it increases both appetite and digestion 
without irritating the stomach or the great vital 
functions of the body. We know from long ex- 
perience that it does not raise the patient’s tempera- 
ture. It prevents the running down of the system in 


the late hours of the night, when asthmatic, bronchial 


and other attacks assume their worst form. And above 
all it serves as a food, heat-generating, energy-creating 
and nerve-restoring, better than the finest medicines in 
the world. It is on this account that the Y. P. M. has 
become a standard article in such great magazines as 
Park & Tilford’s, Acker, Merrall & Condit’s, in New 
York, and similar establishments all over the United 
States. Its success and popularity are based upon mere 
merit, and the recommendations consequent on favor- 
able results obtained by the medical profession, and 
upon neither meretricious displays in daiiy journals, nor 
upon the reckless expenditure of money, not to say 
open bribery of barkeepers, practiced by the manufac- 
turers of much inferior goods. 


VILLACABRAS WATER. 


Villacabras water is the best natural mineral purgative 
water known, possessing over all others the following ad- 
vantages: 1st.—It has neither repulsive smell nor bitter 
taste. 2d.—Oaly a small quantity is required to pro- 
duce its effects. 3rd.—It causes no Gripes nor Pains 
whatever. 4th.—It produces no Constipation nor any 
other ill after-effects. 5th.—It can be taken either pure 
or mixed, in equal parts, with milk. 6th.—It acts as a 
Laxative or Purgative, according to the dose taken. 
7th —Its efficacy will not be impared should the bottles 
remain uacorked. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Tll effects of tobacco relieved by its use. Dr. O. C. 
Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: ‘I gave it to one patient 
who was unable to transact the most ordinary business, 
because his brain was ‘tired and confused’ upon the 
least mental exertion, Immediate benefit, and ultimate 
recovery followed.” 

+ + -6 ——______ 
UNMANLY FIGHTING, 

Keasbey & Mattison, a pharamaceutical manufacturing 
firm, of Philadelphia, ‘have had considerable and some- 
what bitter experience in the courts, and have con- 
sequently been like the school boy after having received 
a severe castigation, very quiet. Lately, however, they 
have started a crusade somewhat on the Don Quixote 
plan of inducing Sancho Panza to receive the flagellation. 
Keasbey & Mattison have conceived the ide. that they 
ought to have the world, orsrather that they should be 
allowed exclusively to receive all the benefits 
of the popularity of the Bromo compounds. Not 
daring to attack their larger and stronger competi- 
tors, they have commenced legal proceedings against 
one of the weakest men in the trade; a man 
who has just emerged from a criminal prosecution 
for imitating another man’s trade-mark. The purpose, 
evidently, is to obta‘n an injunction against this man, or 
perhaps they have made an arrangement with him for a 
sort of friendly suit, and then to use thatas a precedent 
for proceeding against the larger houses. In this they 
will be disappointed. If such houses as William R. 
Warner & Co., of Philadelphia, against whom they must 
ultimately aim, do not defeat them by coming to the 
assistance of the small weak man they are now attacking, 
they will certainly make a vigorous, and we doubt not 
successful defense, against any attack made upon them. 
The Warners have justice and facts on their side in this 
controversy, and are not the kind of men to give up 
their hard-earned property on every bold attempt made 
to dispossess them of it. The fight will be bitter but 
interesting. 
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ONLY A NAME, 


Scientists and laymen alike, before and since the time 
of Franklin, haye been unable to explain in any satisfac- 
tory manner what electricity is, and in the light of cur- 
rent discussion it would seem that the phenomenon in 
question is more likely to be defined negatively by an 
explanation of what it is not, Professor Dolbear, of 
Tufts College, commenting on a recent book entitled, 
“Modern Views of Electricity,” calls attention to the 
suggestive statement made by Professor Lodge, its 
author, that after all the inquiries which have been 
made as to what is electricity, the answer may haye to 
be, There is no such thing, The words “electric” and 
“electrification” may be retained, but the word ‘“elec- 
tricity’? may have to go, simply because it does not 
stand for a reality. It may be difficult for one who 
looks at the phenomena, rather than to the relations in- 
yolved in the phenomena, to imagine that electricity is 
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not some sort of an entity, and may be described, if one 
knew how, as one would describe any other something. 
It would certainly be curious if it should turn out that 
the reason no answer has been forthcoming to the ques- 
tion, What is electricity ? is that there is no such thing, 
and the question is an improper one; as if one should 
ask, What is odor, or brightness, or zero? Professor 
Dolbear goes on to show that the history of the physical 
sciences shows a number of parallelcases. Thus, about 
a hundred years ago the phenomena of heat were at- 
tributed to phlogiston or to caloric—each supposed to be 
an entity of some sort. The latter term is still retained 
for convenience, but it has ceased to have any signifi- 
cance as a something that gives origin to heat phe- 
nomena. When it was discovered that such phenomena 
were due to atomic and molecular vibrations, or what is 


now Often called a ‘‘mode of motion,’’ both the above 

words ceased to have any meaning; in other words, 

there was no such thing as phlogiston or caloric. Again, 

light was once thought to be an entity; now we know 

that light is a sensation, and properly does not exist in- 

dependent of the eye. What was treated as light is 

now called “radiant energy” or ‘ether waves,” 

Though the term “light” is retained, it has lost the sig- 

nificance it had when it was supposed to be a created 

something. In similar manner, physiologists for a long 

time explained the phenomena exhibited by living 

things, both vegetable and animal, as due to “vital 

force’—something supposed to be utterly unlike, and 

not necessarily related to, the other forces in nature— 

a force that could control the other in a living organ- 

ization. Now that has been altogether abandoned. No 

biologist of any repute now believes in ‘vital force;” 
and the question, What is life? which has always 
baffled every one in his attempt to define it, now tirnms® 
out to be an improper question, as it is reducible to com- 
plicated molecular motions and not to an entity. It 
really seems as if all along the line of knowledge of the 
physical universe what have been called “forces” as 
peculiar somethings, having individuality, as matter has, 
have no existence at all; that matter and ether and 
motions of one sort or another are all the factors in 
phenomena, 


A LITTLE OUT OF TUNE, 


A marked copy of the Musical Courier of June 18, 
has been received at this office containing a brief edito- 
rial reference to the AMERICAN ANALYST, the gross in- 
accuracies and misstatements of which would be amus- 
ing if they were not so palpably prompted by a mingled 
spirit of jealousy and mischievous malice. Our valued 
contemporary appears to have lost its judgment and its 
temper together at our exposure of its inconsistency 
in professedly denouncing the piano ‘ stencil” schem. 
ers, while it was at the same time actually advertising 
the goods and, presumably, advocating the cause of 
several leading concerns of that kind in its own col- 
umns. It is true that that course on its part cannot do 
much harm to anyone, as nobody sees the Courier ex- 


cepting the piano-forte dealers, whose function it is to 
respond to and not to create the demand for those in- 
struments. The question rests wholly between its 
manager and his conscience. The Couwrier’s animadyer- 
sions on the AMERICAN ANALYST are similar indica- 
tions of inconsistency, as it refuses to continue the re- 
publication of our series of piano-forte articles, and 
thereby wantonly deprives its readers of the valuable 
information, with which it might have illuminated its 
pages. In that respect, we think our esteemed con- 
temporary has made a serious mistake, for which we 
offer our condolences to its patrons of the piano trade, 
who certainly are serious losers thereby. As to its 
comments on the AMERICAN ANALYST we are content 
to pass them without response, as it has been our course 
always to avoid the delusive snare of newspaper con~ 
troversy, which never benefits the contestants and al- 
ways disgusts their constituents. We might protest 
against the Cowrier's interjection of a gratuitous and un- 
truthful attack upon one of the oldest and most re- 
spected piano manufacturing firms in this country, but 
that added phase of the controversy does not relate to 
us, and the firm in question is amply able to answer 
for itself and in its own manner. 


TEN YEARS OF NEW YORK, 


The eleventh census was completed so far as the 
enumeration of the residents of New York was concerned 
in just two weeks, the papers, with trifling exceptions, 
having been forwarded to the superintendant in Wash- 
ington on June 14. Some of the results that have 
already been published relating to the population of the 
metropolis are of interest, in the view they give of the 
city’s present magnitude, as well as on account of the 
evidence they bear of its rapid growth. These points 
are best shown by comparing the figures of this census 
with those of the preceding one. By the census of 1880, 
the population of the city of New York at that time was 
1,206,299. This year’s census is expected to show @ 
population of 1,675,300, There has been no increase of 
geographical boundaries during the intervening ten 
years. The death rate in New York per 1,000 
inhabitants has declined during the past ten years from 
26.2 to 24. On an average 35 more boys than girls are 
born in New York every week, On the average 55 
more males than females die in New York every week. 
By force of natural increase, therefore, the female 
population grows more rapidly than the male.. Durigg 
the past ten years, from this cause alone, the female 
population of the city has increased 10,000 more than 
the male population. Speaking of the female population 
only, there are fewer blondes, more brunettes, and just as 
many auburn-haired girls and women as there were ten 
years ago. As the climate gets milder, the number of 
dark-haired persons increases, and the change has been 
more marked by the fact that most of the immigration 
of New York City has, of late years, been from the 
southern countries of Europe and from the southern 
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portions of the northern countries. Ten years ago the 
estimated value of real estate in this city was 
$1,000,000,000. The exact figures were +1,049,- 
340,336. This year’s valuation of real estate in 
New York is $1,500,000,000 —just 50 per cent. 
more, and an increase at the rate of fifty million 
dollars a year. Ten years ago there were in New 
York 96,402 buildings, this year there are 114,500, 
an increase of 18,000. 42,000 buildings are in the 
territory north of Fifty-ninth street. Ten years ago the 
Tenth ward of this city, which lies north and south of 
Grand street, east of the Bowery, had an average 
population of 432 to the acre. In 1870 it had 377. 
This year it is 540. According to the census of ten 
years ago, the foreign born population in the city was 
then 478,670. This year it is computed to be 675,000. 
There has been during the past ten years no increase, 
substantially, in the number of residents of New York 
of Swiss, Belgian, Dutch, French, Welsh, or Scandanavian 
birth. Ten years ago there were 4,000 Hungarians in 
in New York. Now there are 20,000. Ten years ago 
the Italian population in this city was 12,223. This 
year it is 45,000. Ten years ago there were 8,000 
Bohemians in the city of New York. Now there are 
16,000. Four-fifths of the adult male Bohemians are 
either cigarmakers or cabinetmakers. Ten years ago 
there were 10,000 natives of Poland and Russia in New 
York. Now there are 50,000 Poles and Russians and 
their descendants. The Russians have a virtual 
monopoly of the cheap clothing trade of the city; the 
Poles are at first peddlers, then drummers and finally 
retail storekeepers. Ten years ago there were 163,482 
natives of Germany in the city of New York. This 
year there are 200,000—more Germans in New York 
than in Bremen, Frankfort, Cologne, Stuttgart, Dussel- 
dorf, Liibeck, Crefield, Nuremberg, Stettin, or Leipsig. 
Putting the probable population of the city this year at 
1,675,000, there are more people in New York than in any 
one of the following States: Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
(more than the total population of the last four 
combined), Kentucky, Kansas, J.ouisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Vermont, West Virginia, or the four new 
States of North and South Dakota, Washington and 
Montana. 


THE MODERN REED ORGAN. 


ITS GENESIS, DEVELOPMENT AND STATISTIOS OF MANU- 
: FAOTURE, 


It appears that instruments in which “free reeds” 
were used were made in this country quite early in the 
present century. Aaron Merrill Peasley in 1818 ob- 
tained a patent for reed instruments; this patent is 
now in the possession of the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
and Piano Co. J. H. Bazin, of Canton, Mass., is also 
named as an inventor in this connection. The instru- 
ments manufactured at this time were, of course, im- 
perfect and defective in construction. The earliest forms 
of an organ with free reeds and without pipes, the bel- 
lows being worked by the foot, were the ‘‘seraphine ’ and 
the “melodeon.” The latter was first introduced about 
1840, and two of the best known firms engaged in its 
manufacture were those of Carhart & Needham, and 
George A. Prince & Co., both of Buffalo, N. Y. One 
form of this instrument, the harmonium, appears to have 
been invented by Debain, of Paris, and improved by 
Alexandre, whose name it bore in this country. Until 
the introduction of the perfected reed organ in 1861, 
the melodeon was very popular in this country, despite 
its faults, and, amongst others the firm of Geo. Prince 
& Co., which dissolved in 1875, manufactured many 
thousands of these instruments. Jeremiah Carhart 
about 1836, made several improvements, notably the 


ing, which Peasley had spoken of in his patent. This 
is a characteristic feature of the American organ, the 
foreign instruments being still worked by force bellows. 
Carhart’s partner KE. P. Needham also made some im- 
provements. But the most important improvement and 
the one which has contribuied greatly to the present 
perfection of these instruments, and their consequent 
popularity, was the discovery that by twisting and 
bending the reeds in various ways the quality of tone 
was greatly modified and improved. This discovery 
was made in 1848 by Emmons Hamlin, then a workman 
in the factory of Prince & Co. In 1854 he and Henry 
Mason, a son of Lowell Mason, began the business of 
the firm which in 1868 took the name of the Mason & 
Hamlin Organ Co. Under the inventor’s eye this newly- 
discovered art of “voicing reeds” was carried to great 
perfection. In 1861 the firm first introduced the Ameri- 
can cabinet or parlor organ in its present form. The 
excellent instruments produced by the firm have placed 
it in the foremost rank of American reed organ manu- 
factures. The factories of the firm are located at Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass, and the hame office in Boston, with 
branch offices in other cities, and agencies all over the 
world. The name, in 1882, was changed to the Mason 
& Hamlin Piano and Organ Co. Another well-known 
firm is that of Jacob Estey & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. The 
business was begun in 1846, by two gentlemen, in a 
building owned by Jacob Estey. In 1852 the concern 
passed into the hands of Mr. Estey. The instruments 
of this firm are also well known in this country and 
abroad, and rank among the best. The firm of Wilcox 
& White, of Meriden, Conn., was formed in 1876. The 
business grew rapidly, and their organs are now favor- 
ably known the world over. Numerous other manu- 
facturers are also engaged in this business in the United 
States. The many improvements which have been ap- 
plied by American makers have resulted in producing 
an instrument which is extensively used in foreign 
countries as well as in the United States. These organs 


| are made in all styles and sizes, some of them even 


with two or three manuals being then almosi equal to 
small pipe organs in power and resource. The popu- 
larity which the instrument has attained through the 
improvements introduced is very great, and it has been 
estimated that there are now more than 80,000 cabinet 
or parlor organs under various names made and sold 
yearly in the United States alone, by about 250 makers, 
According to one table we have seen, there were ex- 
ported from the United States during the last ten years 
10,723 organs of the value of $681.567. 

In England a similar instrument is known under the 
name of harmonium, and perhaps no musical in- 
strument ever became, in a few years, so widely 
known and used. The reason for this may at 
once be found in the facilities it offers for playing 
easy music, and, when simply constructed, its com- 
paratively low price, which renders the purchase of a 
tolerably good reed organ possible, when the cheap- 
est pianoforte, fairly playable, would be unattainable, 
and the real organ, though of small size, quite out of the 
question. Besides being a convenient substitute for an 
organ, the reed organ can also be used in domestic con- 
certed music, to play all or any of the wind band parts 
of the orchestra; it may even be employed as a substi- 
tute for the violin, and in such vicarious uses it is past 
all question one of the handiest of deputies. What we 
are now about to say is intended to apply chiefly to the 
harmonium, the original of the American reed organ. It 
is true, the tone of the harmonium is not in itself beauti- 
ful; the prominence in sounds from reeds of certain 
overtones is irreconcilable with pleasure to the ear un- 
less by convention of habit, and the necessity of tuning 
according to equal temperament all major thirds too 
sharp leads through this harmonic peculiarity in the 
chords to an abnormally disagreeable quality, from 
which those whose nerves are very sensitive or weak 
are not unfrequently painfully affected. In this respect 
the American reed organ owes its popularity to its being 


plan of acting on the reeds by suction instead of blow- | less pronounced and reedy in timbre (its softer tone 


being nearer to that we are familiar with in the church 
organ), and to its being easier to play for simple domes- 
tic uses. Yet it is claimed that the harmonium has 
more independent character as an instrument, and is 
capable of higher treatment in performance than the 
reed organ. Both are known as “free reed” instru- 
ments, the musical tones being produced by tongues of 
brass, technically ‘“ vibrators,” set in oblong frames; the 
sides of these they do not quite touch, but pass when in 
movement freely downwards—the “ beating reeds” used 
in church organs covering the entire orifice. A reed or 
vibrator, set in periodic motion by impact of a current of 
air, produces a corresponding succession of air puffs, the 
rapidity of which determines the pitch of a musical note, 
There is an essential difference between the harmonium 
and the reed organ in the direction of this current; in 
the former the wind apparatus forces the current up- 
wards, and in the latter sucks it downwards, whence it 
becomes desirable to separate in description these 
varieties of free reed instruments. 

The harmonium has a keyboard of five octaves com- 
pass when complete, from C to C, and a simple action 
controlling the valves, ete. The necessary pressure of 
wind is generated by bellows worked by the feet of the 
performer upon foot-boards or treddles. The air is thus 
forced up the wind-trunks into an air chamber called the 
wind-chest, the pressure of it being equalized by a reser- 
voir, which receives the excess of wind through an 
aperture, and permits escape, when above a certain 
pressure, by a discharge valve or pallet. The aperture 
admitting air to the reservoir may be closed by a draw- 
stop named ‘‘expression.” The character of the instru- 
ment is then entirely changed from a mechanical re- 
sponse to the player’s touch to an expressive one, ren- 
dering what emotion may be communicated from the 
player by increase or diminution of sound through the 
greater or less pressure of wind the reeds may be sub- 
mitted to. The drawstops bearing the names of the dif- 
ferent registers in imitation of the organ admit, when 
drawn, the wind from the wind chest to the correspond. 
ing reed compartments, shutting them off when closed. 
These compartments are of about two octaves and a half 
each, there being a division in the middle of the key- 
board scale dividing the stops into bass and treble, <A 
stop being drawn and a key pressed down, wind is ad- 
mitted by a corresponding valve to a reed or vibrator, 
Above each reed in.the so-called sound-board or pan is 
a channel; a small air chamber or cavity, the shape and 
capacity of which have greatly to do with the color of 
tone of the note it reinforces. The air in this resonator 
is highly compressed at an even or a varying pressure 
as the expression stop may not be or may be drawn, 
The wind finally escapes by a small pallet-hole opened 
by pressing down the corresponding key. 


(To be continued.) 


THE AGE OF INVENTION. 


MODERN SCIENCE APPLYING WASTE MATERIAL TO 
USEFUL PURPOSES. 


We often speak about the triumphs of invention, and 
mean thereby the conquest which science and mechan- 
ism are constantly making over the forces of na ure. 
And it ig indeed wonderful how many of nature’s raw 
materials enter into the manufacture of articles used to 
satisfy man’s daily needs and comforts, But the won- 
ders of production are not confined alone to minerals 
dug from the earth’s bosom, or to the organic life which 
flourishes upon its surface. On the contrary, man’s in- 
yentive skill has perfected the art of utilizing waste ma- 
terials, so that the residue of former arts furnishes the 
substance upon which new workers expend their labor. 
Illustrations of this do not have to be sought alone in 
stores for second-hand clothes and furniture, but rather 
where new and costly commodities are bought and 
sold. It is necessary to specify only a few representa- 
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tive manufactures where the raw materials are waste 
products, to see the extent to which they are carried on. 
For instance, millions of bushels of cotton seed have 
been thrown away in the various States of the south. 
But now it is utilized in the manufacture of oleaginous 
products, and promises to be the chief source of many 
kinds of oils. The slag of furnaces for many years was 
dumped into ravines and piled upon vacant fields until 
it had accumulated in vast quantities, but now itis being 
mined again, re-smelted in some instances, made into 
asbestos or used in ballasting roads. Paper is made 
mostly from waste materials, and it enters into the com- 
position of a thousand things, from a cigarette wrapper 
toacar wheel. Blood is manufactured into door knobs, 
shutters and doors are made from wood pulp, sawdust 
is a most useful article, dust and dirt are transformed 
into multitudinous building materials, while the waste 
products of the gas house are more valuable, if possible, 
than the original substance. It was formerly supposed 
that clay was useful only for embankments, for making 
bricks or pottery. But now a most useful and beautiful 
metal is extracted therefrom, and clay banks, rich in 
aluminum, will soon be as valuable as iron mines. And 
so the catalogue might be extended indefinitely, but this 
is sufficient to show the variety of uses to which waste 
products are put. It also shows a tendency to economy 
in manufacture, which is one of the hopeful signs of 
the times. 


AMERICAN SILVER. 


A NEW LAW AUTHORIZING THE ADOPTION OF NEW 
DESIGNS FOR SILVER OOINS. 


A bill has passed the House of Representatives, giv- 
ing authority to the Director of the Mint, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to change the 
patterns and styles of the United States coins. As soon 
as the bill passes the Senate, which it is thought will be 
in a very short time, Director Leech will advertise for 
designs, and the contest will be thrown open to all ama- 
teurs and professionals, with awards of $500 for each 
design accepted. Up to the present time the law has 
not permitted any alteration in the coins of the nation, 
save by special act of Congress in each case. But the 
passage of the bill referred to will give the Director of 
the Mint, with the Secretary’s approval, power to make 
changes according to his discretion once in twenty-five 
years. ‘ We are going to have something entirely new 
for the silver dollar,” said Director Leech to a Star re- 
porter. ‘‘ Designs on coins ought always to mean some- 
thing, but I should like to know how that Philadelphia 
schoolmarm’s head signifies liberty. We shall drop her 
and put in her place something very different—maybe 
ahead of Washington, but that remains to be deter- 
mined, and leeway will be given to the artists who con- 
tend, in order that the greatest variety of ideas and sug- 
gestions may be obtained. As for the eagle on the 
other side, it must go. We want an eagle in place of it 
that is of the heroic type and doesn’t look like a turkey 
buzzard.” ‘How about the half-dollar?” ‘That, as 
well as the other subsidiary coins—the quarter and the 
dime—needs alteration. All the three haye the same 
designs. The eagle on the back seems to mea very 
creditable sort of bird, and I rather think we shall retain 
it as it is, but the slab-sided young female sitting on a 
cotton bale we shall do away with. I don’t know what 
we shall put in her place, but we certainly don’t want 
her,” ‘And the penny ?” “The Indian must be wiped 
out. Itis a well executed head, artistically speaking, 
but the law says that the design ou the face of the penny 
must typify liberty. I don’t see how an Indian typifies 
liberty, unless it is liberty very badly abused, with an 
overdose of bad whiskey thrown in, We shall put 
something in place of the red man, though I hayen’t a 
notion what, at present. Designers make their own 
suggestions, The nickel, as it is now, is a pretty fair 
looking coin, I think. Whether or not it will be changed 
lhaye not yet determined, The gold coins will not be 


altered. They are adaptable as they are now. Because 
of their greater value, more trouble was taken originally 
in the designs for them. The stars around the edges of 
the subsidary coins will be increased in number to cor- 
respond with the number of States in the Union as it 
now is. Colonel Bob Ingersoll, in the last number of 
the Arena, declares it an outrage that the words ‘In 
God We Trust’ should appear on United States coin; 
but I am not prepared to say that the motto will be re- 
moved. When the bill has passed the Senate giving me 
the authority, advertisements will be made for designs 
for the coins in open competition. Probably the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and myself will call into consulta- 
tion a number of first-rate artists who will give us their 
judgment in the matter. When the time comes com- 
petitors should send in their designs, if possible, in the 
shape of models of plaster or papier maché, or any con- 
venient substance, and not merely drawings. Here is a 
great opportunity for some ingenions person to earn 
fame and a pretty sum of money by turning out one or 
two acceptable suggestions.” Doubtless the advertise- 
ment of the Director of the Mint will be accompanied 
by some definite instructions as to what is required in a 
general way, so that there will be something to go 
upon. If the artist is ordinarily vain, he may hide 
somewhere in the design the initial of his last name. 
On the silver dollar at present is the initial ‘‘ M.” of the 
designer in two places on the edge of the neck of Lib- 
erty, where it is cut off close to the hair, and on the 
other side of the coin, where the buzzard clasps the 
arrows and olive branch in its claw. The $20 gold 
pieces—handsomest of all Uncle Sam’s coins—shows 
the initials of the designer, ‘J. B. L.” 


BOTTLE BLOWING. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURERS COMING TO THE FRONT WITH 
IMPROVED PROCESSES, 


The glass industry of this country has attracted un- 
usual attention of late, and evidence, lately revealed, 
shows that the whole trade under present conditions is 
a highly profitable one. The value of glass and glass- 
ware imported last year amounted to nearly $8,000,000, 
Germany being the chief contributor. Of these imports, 
about $1,000,000 represented the value of botles, vials, 
etc, Outside of this country, the manufacture of glass 
bottles has been largely dominated by Germany, owing 
to the cheapness of labor there. German competition, 
for some years past, has put the British glass bottle 
blowers quite on one side. The latter have not sat 
down quietly under the circumstances. They have in- 
vestigated, experimented and invented; and as a result 
such improvements have been introduced as promise to 
revolutionize the trade. Under the old system the in- 
gredients from which glass bottles are fashioned are 
reduced toa molten state in a small furnace or tank, 
The men, for convenience, work in gangs of three, of 
whom two are blowers and the third is the finisher, the 
last-named operative being generally able to keep two 
blowers at work. The work of a blower is to gather up 
on the further end of his blow-pipe a portion of the 
melted composition. The quantity, of course, varies in 
proportion to the size of the bottle to be manufactured; 
and by long practice workmen generally become very 
expert in taking up the exact quantity, The liquid, 
after having received a preliminary blow to form a hol- 
low in the centre of the metal is then put inside of an iron 
mould, which gives the bottle the requisite shape when 
the blowing process is repeated. The bottle is then 
passed on to the finisher, the principal part of whose 
work is to give a better shape to the lips of the bottle 
than is imparted in the first branch of the work. The 
bottle isthen annealed by being subjected to consider- 
able heat in a kiln for two or three days. The cost of 
labor under the aboye process is manifestly great in 
proportion to the value of its product. The new method 
is directed to the double object of. decreasing the labor 
required and improving the finish of the bottles, It 


dispenses with the bottle finisher, and enables 25 per 
cent. more work to be done with the reduced gang, and 
at the same time renders breakages less frequent owing 
to dispensing with the handling occasioned by a boy 
passing the bottles from the biowers to the finishers. 
The improvement is simple, The mould or stamp of the 
old process is taken pretty much as it stands, and to it 
is fitted a collar with a knife-cutting edge at the extreme 
top. The service performed by the collar in conjunction 
with a corresponding plug with a similar knife-cutting 
edge immediately above it is to execute the work form- 
erly done by the finisher, whose more skilled work de- 
mands a higher rate of remuneration than that of the 
blowers. The operation is performed by pedal pressure 
with the utmost accuracy and neatness, and the bottle 
is then ready for what is called in the new process 
glazing, and which imparts a higher finish to the lips of 
the bottle than was possible under the old system. The 
apparatus includes a sort of invertible iron box or cage, 
which holds the bottle mouth downwards over a Bun- 
sen burner while a smooth gloss is being given to that 
part. The manual work entailed is performed by a boy, 
who seems to have really less work to do than in trans- 
ferring the bottles from the blowers to the finisher in 
the old process. The Manchester (Eng.) Glass Bottle 
Company, who are working the invention, assert that 
they will be able to turn out their wares at a price 
which the continentals will not be able to touch. The 
great advantage in the new process is that while it gives 
such results as have been described, it upsets no exist- 
ing appliances, but demands only two trifling additions 
to the plant already in operation under the old system. 
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SOAPSTONE. 


ITS RESISTANCE TO ATMOSPHERIC INFLUENCES. 

A writer in a London journal calls attention to the 
unappreciated uses and preservative qualities of soap- 
stone, a material, he says, which possesses what may 
be regarded as extraordinary qualities in withstanding 
atmospheric influences, those, especially, which haye so 
much to do with the corrosion of iron and steel; and, 
from experiments made, it is said that no other material 
is capable of taking hold of the fibre of iron and steel 
so readily and firmly as this. In China, soapstone is 
largely used in preserving structures built of sandstone 
and other stones liable to crumble from the effect of the 
atmosphere ; and the covering with powdered soap- 
stone, in the form of paint, on some of the obelisks in 
that country, composed of stone liable to atmospheric 
deterioration, has been the means of preserving them 
intact for hundreds of years. 


THE First FEMALE SURGEON IN AUSTRIA.—Medical 
circles in Vienna are said to be somewhat disturbed by 
an official order granting to a lady, who had graduated 
at Berne University, the right of practising in Austria as 
au ophthalmic surgeon. Before this time even Austrian 
gentlemen who had graduated at a foreign university 
have been prevented from practising in Austria.— 
Weekly Med, Review. 


; 


An Otp Art.—According to Dr. Julius Weissner, 
paper making is proved to have originated in the Hast. 
By a careful microscopical examination of ancient Ori- 
ental parchments, he has discovered that linen rags were 
used for this purpose as early as the eighth and ninth 
centuries. The process of ‘‘ claying,” too, which has 
been thought a modern device among paper makers, 
obtained at that period. 


Escapinc TortuRE.—An Iowa damsel showed her 
good sense by running away from her home, where she 
was compelled to practise at the piano for five hours a 
day. She probably saved herself thereby from a life of 
chronic invalidism. A girl who would run away sooner 
than practise so long may be safely assumed to be 
physically incapable of such a prolonged strain, or 
devoid of the talent which would warrant the expendi- 
ture of time. When we are told, in addition, that she 
preferred to help her mother with the housework, we 
are moved to add that some mothers fail to appreciate 
their blessings. 
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EDIBLE BIRDS? NESTS. 


WHAT THEY ARE AND HOW THEY ARE UTILIZED. 


Travelers going from Hong Kong to Bangkok or 
Singapore by steamer pass along the coast off Annam 
and near a group of islands that are at once picturesque 
and curious. Behind them is Tourane, an ancient 
French settlement, the stopping place of steamers 
bound for Hue and Haiphong, and destined to be an 
important commercial port in a not very far distant 
future. Several of these islands produce an important 
article of commerce—that is, the edible birds’ nests, 
which have caused considerable learned discussion 
among scientists. They are as dear to the Chinese 
palate as the Chinese purse. It is a singular fact that 
Annam is the only country that produces them. Why 
the swallows select this locality as a habitation, and no 
other, when there are islands apparently as eligible 
seattered all along the Asiatic coast from Sumatra to 
Korea, is a mystery that the scientists who have given 
the subject so much attention have never attempted to 
élucidate. Had Banquo lived in these times, he might 
have given an explanation as poetic and reasonable as 
that which he gave to Duncan for the preference 
manifested by the Scotch martins for the pure and 
delicate air that bathed Macbeth’s castle. The swallows’ 
nests are a source of riches to the region. Their value 
is said to have been discovered some hundreds of years 
ago, during the reign. of Gia Long, who promised a 
liberal reward to any one who would discover a new and 
profitable article of export within his realm. The nests 
discovered on the island of Nam Ngai were presented to 
the sovereign, who, faithful to his promise, offered a 
patent of nobility to the finder. This was respectfully 
declined, and instead a monopoly of the harvest was 
accepted by the discoverer for himself and his descend- 
ants. This privileged family was to pay yearly 
eighty pounds of the nests to the Emperor as royalty. 
On the other hand, they were to be exempt from 
personal taxes, from military service, and from con- 
tributions of personal labor, such as are common in 
Oriental countries. They formed a family league of 
forty or fifty men, elected two of their number as 
leaders, under the title of gnan and doz, and founded a 
village convenient for their commerce, which still exists 
under the title of Yen Xa—‘‘ Village of the Swallow’s 
Nest.” The nests are a product of a salivary secretion 
of the birds. As to their mercantile value, they are 
divided into three distinct categories. The most 
valuable are those into which there enters a certain 
proportion of the blood. These are called yen huyet. 
Singularly enough, they can only be produced by the 
birds affected with a malady which resembles consump- 
tion, and which is attended with copious hemorrhage. 
Nests of this kind arein great demand. They are rare, 
and are gathered only in the spring. Local tradition 
says that these birds died of exhaustion, or of consump- 
tion in its advanced stages, before the end of the second 
winter. Scientists being scarce among the Annamese, 
and the French colonists not having yet had sufficient 
time for observation, it is not known whether this 
disease is peculiar only to a part of the birds or whether 
the salivary secretion that causes the malady causes the 
death of all of them after a year or two of existance. 
The smallness of the quantity of these nests annually 
gathered—which is only three or four pounds—would 
seem to indicate that the disease is only partial and 
peculiar to those possessed of the weakest lungs, All 
other nests (yan soo) are classed as second quality. 
Nothing but the saliva of the bird enters into their con- 
struction. They are gathered in the spring, summer 
and autumn. The spring harvest is the most valuable 
because it includes the two qualities, Two nests of the 
first quality weigh one ounce, and are worth at the 
place of production five Mexican dollars at current value 
in Annam, Those of the second quality are worth 
little more than half as much, The summer gathering 


is entirely of nests of the second quality, They are 


smaller and less compact. 
make an ounce, which is worth two Mexican dollars: 
The autumn harvest is still less valuable, 


to make an ounce, which is not worth more than $1.20 
to $1.40. Experts express the opinion that this third 
gathering should be dispensed with, since it is worth so 
little and there is danger of destroying the eggs. 
Nearly all the nests are sold to the Chinese living in 
the cities of Annam and Tonquin or sent to Chinese 
ports, Only the Chinese and some high mandarins of 
the Court of Hue, who prefer the Chinese cuisine, can 
afford the luxury. They are eaten by the Chinese 
cooked with flesh or with sugar, having first been 
cleaned of all extraneous substances by a liberal appli- 
cation of hot water. When cooked with fowl or game, 
fruit of the water lily is added. Chinese physicians 
prescribe them as a sovereign remedy for diseases of the 
lungs, asthma, disordered digestion, and most other 
maladies. If they have curative qualities of the kind 
mentioned, they probably share them with other alimen- 
tary substances containing more or less gelatine. The 
good qualities of the nests are estimated no doubt in 
proportion to the price. It is certain that, as an article 
of diet, they have made little impression on Western 
nations. The harvest is made in a manner simple and 
picturesque. Sections of bamboo are thrust into holes 
all the way up the precipice, forming an immense 
ladder by whose rounds the coolies ascend, detaching 
with a knife as they go the nests glued to the walls. 
One of the family which monopolizes the industry 
watches meanwhile anxiously below to see that the 
laborer does not in gathering detach some portion of the 
precious nest and secrete it about his person. The 
operation is full of danger, and annually costs several 
lives. The monopoly is at this moment in danger of 
passing into other hands. 
Hong Kong, which is building a handsome European 
hotel at Tourane, and which has branch houses in the 
principal cities of Annam and Tonquin, is offering the 
Hue government a handsome bonus for the privilege of 
gathering the nests. The monopolists are greatly 
excited at the prospect of losing it, and in support of 
their claim are offering in evidence the very document 
given to their ancestors by the Emperor Gia Long. 
Money is needed at the court of Hue, and the ancient 
manuscript will be critically scrutinized by Annamese 
officials to discover if it is indeed a grant in perpetuity 
or whether there is not a chance to make a good round 
sum by the transfer. In the meantime the swallows, 


instead of seeking haunts free from invasion, come back | 


punetually with every recurring season, regardless of 
their health and this increasing spoliation. Other 
swallows in other countries can return peacefully to 
their last year’s nest in the ensuing spring. These 
swallows of Annam must keep on pandering to an 
aristocratic desire, building anda rebuilding their homes 
and giving their life’s blood forever to satisfy a diseased 
appetite. 
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MINIATURE TRANSPORTATION. 


THE SMALLEST RAILROAD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The most diminutive railroad in all Down Hast, ac- 
cording to a newspaper exchange, is that owned and 
operated by the Monson, Maine, Slate Co., running from 
the company’s quarries to Monson Junction, on the Ban- 
gor and Piscataquis. This little road has a 2 ft. gauge, 
is about 6 miles in length, and is thoroughly equipped 
with locomotives, passenger, baggage, and freight cars, 
has several stations, regular time tables, and a super- 
intendent. The superintendent is also conductor, bag- 
gage master, mail agent, passenger and freight brake- 
man, news agent, and director—a regular Pooh Bah— 
and for performing all these offices he gets $900 a year, 
Ten men constitute the entire force of the road. The 
trains average about 50 miles a day in summer and 


It requires four of these to 


The nests 
are scarce and not highly esteemed. It requires seven 


A rich Chinese company of 


25 miles in winter. The road is al] down hill one way, 
so that a car will run from the quarries to the junction 
without the assistance of a locomotive. If a passenger 
misses the regular train, $5 will secure a special to carry 
him over the line. Last year this toy road carried 9,000 
tons of the company’s freight to Monson Junction (6 
tons to a car) for transshipment over the Bangor and 
Piscataquis to Bangor and points west, and 4,200 pas- 
gengers, who paid $12,000 in fares, were transported at 
a cost of $9,000. This little road has been in operation 
six years, and in all that time no accident of any kind 
has occurred on its line. We judge it to be the smallest 
independent line running regular trains for both freight 
and passengers in America. 


HEATING HOUSES. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF WHAT IS ESSENTIAL IN STOVES. 


Heating, besides its great importance to mechanical, 
industrial and commercial interests, is among the most 
important agencies in domestic economy in its relation to 
comfort and good health. Notwithstanding the won- 
derful advancement the last few years have made in 
heating apparatus, the portable stove is yet extensively 
used in the houses of the poorer classes and the well- 
to-do, menacing health and even life. As so great im- 
portance were the evils arising from this source con- 
sidered to be that the subject was presented before the 
Academy of Medicine in Paris by Dr. Lancereaux, who 
had made extensive observations on carbonic oxide 
poisoning, due to defective manufacture or placing of 
portable stoves in residences or vehicles. Dr. Lancer- 
eaux was in favor of recommending governmental 
control, and proposed the following measures : 

1. To authorize the sale of stoves only on condition 
that their draught be sufficient to convert all the carbon 
present in the fuel into carbonic acid, and thus prevent 
the formation of carbonic oxide gas. 

2. To require an examination of the chimney before 
the above is put up, in order to ascertain that its draft 
is sufficient for the disengagement of the vapors of com- 
bustion, as well as an examination of the neighboring 
chimneys, in order to prevent filtration from one chim- 
ney to another, and to protect those immediately inter- 
ested, or their neighbors, from poisoning by carbonic 
oxide.communicated from a distance. 

3. To warn the public of the danger incurred by pass- 
ing the night in a room in which there is a stove of slow 
combustion, or in a room that adjoins one in which sueh 
a stove is placed. 

In the discussion that followed it was stated by the 
friends of the measures that the dangers from this 
source was too little understood. M.- Armand Gautier 
said that five millimetres of carbonic oxide in the sur- 
rounding air provoked poisoning in one-eighth of the 
total blood. According to M. Laborde, the presence of 
carbonic oxide in the atmosphere in the proportion of 1 
to 650 is injurious to life. Arguments were made 
against supervision, but the friends of the measure suc- 
ceeded in gaining their cause before the Academy, and 
the following resolutions were adopted : 

1. The use of economic heating apparatus of feeble 
draught should be authoritatively prohibited for sleep- 
ing rooms and apartments adjoining sleeping rooms, 
The use of portable stoves in general should be 
avoided. 

2. In all cases, the draught of an air-tight stove 
should be suitably guaranteed by pipes or chimneys in 
one section and of sufficient height, completely air- 
tight, presenting no fissure communicating with adjoin- 
ing apartments, and discharging above the level of con- 
tiguous windows, It would be well to have the chim- 
neys or pipes supplied with apparatus for indicating that 
the draught is in the normal direction. 

3, It is necessary, especially when the stove is at a 
low rate, to guard against atmospheric disturbances 
which might diminish the draught, and even cause a re- 


flux of gas into the interior of the room in which the 
stove is burning. 

4. Every stove of slow combustion which has hot-air 
openings should be rejected, as, by suppressing the 
utility of the safety chamber made by the interior cylin- 
drical hollow comprised between the two sheetings of 
cast or wrought iron, they permit the escape of carbonic 
acid gas into the apartment. 

5. The openings by which an air-tight stove is sup- 
plied with fuel should be hermetically closed and ven- 
tilated whenever fresh fuel is put in. 

6. The use of this heating apparatus is dangerous in 
rooms habitually occupied which are not freely ventilated 
from the outside. It should be prohibited in nurseries, 
schools and colleges. 


DOWESTlu DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTIOAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 


June, 


MzAtTs.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, 
Sausage, veal. 


Gamez AND PovLTry.—Pigeon, chicken, duck. 


FisH.—Anchovy, bass, bluefish, blackfish, cod, eels, 
clams, flounder, haddock, halibut, herring, lobster, 
mackerel, mussels, perch, porgie, prawn, salmon, shad, 
turtle, trout, sturgeon, whiting, weak-fish. 


VEGETABLES.—Beans, cucumbers, carrots, cauliflower, 
lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, shallots, 
Spinach, turnips, radish, rhubarb. 


. Fruirs.—Cherries, strawberries, bananas, pineapple. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 

BROILED KipNEYS.—Dip three kidneys in boiling 
water; open them down the middle, but do not divide 
them ; peel them; tring them on a skewer, to keep 
them open, and dip them in a mixture made as follows: 
Melt three tablespoonfuls of butter; chop fine a table- 
spoonful of parsley; mix it with the butter; also one 
teaspoonful of lemon juice, and salt and pepper. Dip 
the kidneys into this, and broil over a good, clear fire, 
cooking the cut side first. Remove the skewer before 
serving, and put a piece of butter in the centre of each 
kidney, 

MIXED SaLap.—Wash and dry a good crisp head of 
lettuce and a handful of cresses; peel and slice a few 
crisp radishes and one or two small cucumbers; peel 
and slice a large boiled beet. Put one teaspoonful of 
mustard and two of sugar in a salad bowl, and mix 
slowly with them two tablespoonfuls of oil; then add by 
degrees four tablespoonfuls of milk and very slowly one 
tablespoonful of vinegar. Put the vegetables together, 
pour the dressing over them just before serving, toss 
lightly with a fork, and serve, 


CHERRY Roty Poty.—Make a dough of half a pound 
of flour, five ounces of suet freed from fibre and skin, a 
pinch of salt, and enough ice water to make it stick to- 
gether. Roll out about an inch thick; put on it one 
pound of cherries that have been stoned; sprinkle 
plentifully with sugar; roll up, tie in a floured cloth, 
leaving room for it to swell, and boil steadily for two 
hours. Serve with hard sauce, flavored with brandy, 

BREAST OF MuTtoN.—Trim carefully, boil in salted 
water till tender, remove the bones, spread with a rich 
forcemeat, roll up and tie, dip in egg and sifted bread 
crumbs and brown in the oven. Serve with jelly. 

PINEAPPLE CAKE.—Make a good cup cake; one cup- 
ful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, three cupfuls of 
flour, one cupful of milk, four eggs, two teaspoonfuls of 
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baking powder, and bake in several layers. Peel a 
pineapple, remove the heart and eyes, chop fine, cook 
it with one pound of sugar until transparent; while hot, 
add one-quarter box of gelatine that has been soaked in 
cold water one hour. When cold, spread this mixture 
over the layers; put them together and spread the top 
with an icing flavored with lemon. 

Potato Cakres.—Take four cupfuls of hot mashed 
potatoes; rub into them two large tablespoonfuls of 
butter; add two pounds of flour, salt, and sufficient 
milk to make a stiff batter; add half a cup of yeast, and 
set to rise; when light, bake in muffin rings. 

FRIED CAULIFLOWER.—Boil a cauliflower, cut into 
small pieces, and fry in hot butter; sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, and serve. 
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CENTRAL PARK. 


HISTORICAL STATISTICS OF NEW YORK’S SPLENDID 
PLEASURE GROUND. 


The Central Park cost the city about $6,000,000 for 
the land and about $13,000,000 for construction and 
maintenance. It is now about forty years old, and the 
total cost of it has not been as much expense as for three 
weeks’ cost of the late war of the rebellion. About 
forty years ago the idea of constructing a great public 
park for the city was agitated by A. J. Downing, a 
famous landscape gardener of that day. In 1851, Mayor 
Kingsland urged the subject upon the Common Council, 
which promptly recommended the selection of Jones’ 
Wood as the site forthe new park, and the same year 
an act of the Legislature adopted that plan. Subse- 
quently the Common Council recommended a change of 
site to the present location, which was adopted by the 
Legislature in 1853, fixing the northern limit at 106th 
Street, and the city got title to the property in 1856. 
The first Commission for the management of the Park 
consisted of Mayor Wood and Street Commissioner 
Taylor. The chief engineer was Mr. Egbert L. Viele, 
and the Advisory Committee was Washington Irving, 
Charles P. Briggs, James Phalen, and Stewart Brown. 
A new Board of Commissioners was ordered by the 
Legislature of 1857, of which J. R. Cooley was Presi- 
dent and Andrew H. Green Treasurer. 
clearing the ground began in August of that year. 
There were no expensive buildings within the area and 
most of the structures were squatter’s huts. In Decem- 
ber there were 1,120 men at work. In August, 1858, 
there were 2,000 men at work. The first tree was 
planted in October, 1858, Water was let into the lake, 
and the first skating was had in December of that year. 
The first finished parts prepared for public use were the 
Ramble and the Mall. The great trees which now orna- 
ment the Mall were all set out at this time, and they were 
the largest trees ever transplanted. In 1859, the northern 
limits were extended to 110th Street, and the old 
Boston road through the Park was closed, At this 
time there were 3,000 men at work. In July there 
were 3,800 men at work, using forty barrels of gun- 
powder daily. The first public concert in the Park was 
given in July, 1859, by private contribution. In the 
following September there were three and a half miles of 
drives and the first transverse road was declared open. 
In December the construction south of 79th Street was 
declared complete. During that year 17,300 trees and 
shrubs were planted, including most of the deciduous 
trees south of Seventy-ninth Street. The average num- 
ber of men employed was 3,879. In May, 1860, twelve 
swans were presented to the Park by the city of Ham- 
burg. In October following Mrs. Crawford presented 
casts of the Crawford sculptures; the Vintners’ Com- 
pany of London presented twenty-four swans, and the 
Dyers’ Company of London presented twenty-five 
swans. The next month the city of Hamburg pre- 
sented ten more swans. There were 16,200 trees planted 
this year. During the wara number of volunteer sol- 
diers were quartered in the old arsenal in the Park 


The work of 
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The regular boat service on the lake commenced in 
April, 1861. This year there were seven miles of drives 
in use, and there were 52,700 trees and shrubs planted, 
In 1862 there were 74,730 trees and shrubs planted, 
and Mount St. Vincent building was used as an army 
hospital. The city of Philadelphia presented the Park 
with eight deer in September, 1863; the Commissioners 
first assumed the cost of the concerts; the number of 
visitors was 4,326,500. In 1864 Manhattan Park was 
annexed to Central Park. 20,000 trees and shrubs were 
planted, and a lady introduced seven pairs of English 
sparrows, the pioneers of the pests of the city to-day, 
Over 6,000,000 visitors enjoyed the Park this year. In 
1865 the statue of Commerce was presented, school- 
boys were first permitted to play ball in the Park, and 
the number ef visitors was 7,000,000. The Harlem Mere 
and the Kinderberg, a rustic arbor for children, were 
completed in 1866. The next year the Belvidere, the great 
children’s play ground, was commenced. The bronze 
statue of ‘‘The Tigress’? was presented, and the art 
gallery with the Crawford collection was opened at 
Mount St. Vincent. The first hothouse and the meteor- 
ological observatory were established. The Palzozoi¢ 
Museum was commenced in 1868, and the bronze statue 
of the ‘Indian Hunter,” by J. Q, A. Ward, was pre- 
sented. The bust of Humboldt was presented in 
1869, the statue of Columbus the same year. “The 
Dairy” was opened, and the moyable skating house 
and curling houses were constructed. During this year 
there were 12,522 trees and shrubs planted, a Museum 
of Natural History was established in the arsenal, steam 
rollers were first used on the Park roads, and the boys’ 
playhouse was opened. Under the charter of 1870 the 
Department of Parks was established, the, Zoological 
Garden and the Carrousel were ordered to be laid out, 
and the plans for the conservatory were prepared. In 
1870 the Sheepfold was commenced, and the number 
of visitors was 8,628,826. In 1871 the stables and 
workshops were commenced, and the number of visitors 
increased to 10,764,411. In May, 1873, the Bethesda 
Fountain was inaugurated, The number of visitors thig 
year was 10,063,159. These points cover the main 
features of the Park as they exist to-day. The great 
museums and art galleries of the Park are almost en- 
tirely due to the efforts of public spirited citizens, the 
value of whose gifts and loans rivals the expenditure of 
all the public money expended on the Park. Making a 
rough estimate of the cost of the Park and the numbers 
who have visited it, the actual outlay bas been about 
five cents of public money for each visitor, and the city 
of New York has more than got its money back in the 
taxation on the increased value of adjacent property, 
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EYE STONES, 


THE TRUE CHARACTER OF THE STONES THAT SWIM IN THE 
HUMAN EYE 


Hye-stones are really portions of the covering of cer- 
tain shell fish. They are found at the opening of the 
shell, and serve to close the entrance when the animal 
draws itself within. They are of various kinds, but 
those used as eye-stones are hard, stony bodies, about 
the size of split peas, one-third to one-sixth of an inch 
in diameter, a little longer than broad, having one sur- 
face plane and the other convex, When they have been 
worn by the action of the sea, they are very smooth and 
shining. Like other shells, they are composed of car- 
bonate of lime.. When placed in a weak acid, such as 
vinegar, a chemical change takes place, carbonic acid 
gas is given off, and in its escape produces the move. 
ment which are popularly supposed to show that the 
stone is ‘‘alive.’”’ When one of these stones is placed 
under the eyelid, at the outer corner, the natural move- 
ments of the lid in winking push it gradually toward the 
inner side, and when it comes in contact with the mote 
which is causing the irritation, this is carried along and 
finally expelled with it. The belief that such stones 
have a peculiar detective power, and move about in the 
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eye until they find and remove the irritating substance 
for which they have been ‘‘sent,”’ has no foundation in 
fact. Itis interesting to know that in the lining mem- 
brane of the stomach of the crawfish, there are found 
small bodies which go under the name of ‘‘crab’s eyes,’ 
and look not unlike the true eye-stones. They have 
sometimes been mistaked for them, and presumably 
would serve a similar purpose. 


BUSINESS NOTES, 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA. 

The title “Jordan” begins, and the title “ Legacy ” 
ends Volume 21 of ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYOLOPEDIA, and 
between these titles will be found a wonderful amount 
of interesting and valuable information. The editorial 
skill in selecting the subjects treated, the amount of 
space given to each of the various topics, and the clear- 
ness and conciseness of treatment, are most commend- 
able, and stamp this cyclopedia as, above all others, the 
cyclopedia for the people. A feature of very great im- 
portance, not found in any other cyclopedia, is the pro- 
nunciation of all titles, the names of persons, countries, 
etc., as well as of the ordinary words found in a dic- 
tionary. Among the great number of interesting sub- 
jects treated in this volume we notice: Jurisprudence, 
Jury, Jute, the States of Kansas and Kentucky, very 
full and brought close down to date, Knights of Labor, 
Latin Language and Literature; also biographical 
sketches of such noted and interesting characters as 
Josephus, Junius, Kent and Kant, Clara Louise Kel- 
logg, Mrs. Kemble, George Kennan, Louis Kossuth, 
Lafayette, Gen. Robert E. Lee, The Manifold Cyclo- 
pedia cannot be too highly commended for the use of 
families and schools, and especially for all young people 
who are attempting to educate themselves. The low 
price, also, quite beyond comparison with any other 
cyclopedia of similar character and magnitude, is a grati- 
fying feature. Specimen pages and terms will be sent 
on application by the publishers, GARRETSON, Cox & Co., 
New York, Chicago, and Atlanta. 
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BUSY PACKERS. 
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This is the busy season with Gordon & Dilworth. 
Up early in the morning to get the pick of the choice 
fruits; everything rushing about the factory; teams 
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DID YOU EVER 


Look onthe Label 


of your favorite baking powder to see if 
all the ingredients are published ? 

Ammonia, a substance injurious to 
health, is an adulterant of some high- 
priced baking powders advertised and 
generally believed to be ‘‘absolutely 
pure.” Cheap, prize, and gift powders 
contain alum, terraalba, &c., as well as 
ammonia. ( 

Housekeepers who desire pure and 
wholesome food should refuse to buy 
ANY baking powder, no matter what 
its reputation, unless all the ingredients 
are frankly made known. 

For many years all the ingredients 
used in Cleveland’s Superior Baking 
Powder have been published on every 
label, and the analysis as stated is veri- 
fied by Official Reports, the highest 
testimony in the land. 

CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER CO., 

' 81 & 83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A Call for Pearline 


) brings the best washing compound in 
the world, and the original one—all 
others are imitations. Itcostsno more 
f thancommon:soap. It does morethan 
soap’s work, and half of your own be- 
sides. Anything that needs cleaning can 
be washed with it—without scouring, 
rubbing 
absolute safety. 
ance; millions of women call it 
their best friend. 

Every grocer keeps it, because he has 
constant calls for it. 


and scrubbing, and with 
Make its acquaint- 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this 


B Wa re is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
Pearlineis never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 


thing in place of Pearline, dothe honest thing—send z¢ back. 


IT’S FALSE— 


,184 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


hauling in fruits; sorters picking it over and washing 
the berries, cooking, canning, labelling, boxing and 
shipping. Every one around the office equally busy; 
open till late in the night. Itis a sight that not only 
gladdens a business man’s heart, but every housewife 
would be delighted to see the wonderful care and clean- 
liness of hands and vessels. In fact, this factory is a 
model one, and accounts in a measure for the great 
success of the Gordon & Dilworth brand. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For sunstroke. It relieves the prostration and nerv- 
ous derangement. Dr. H. C. McCoy, Algona, Ia., says: 
‘“‘T have used it in eases of dyspepsia, nervous exhaus- 
tion and wakefulness, with pleasant results. Also 
think it of great service in depressed condition of the 
system resulting from biliary derangement.” 


INTERCEDING ¥OR PorK.—Adam Clark, in returning 
thanks at the table of another, made use of the follow- 
ing significant and pertinent words: ‘‘ Lord, bless these 
vegetables and this fruit and bread; and if thou canst 
bless under the gospel what thou didst curse under the 
law, bless this swine’s flesh also.” 


ELECTRIO COFFEE MaxkinG.—We have heard of 
bread-cutting and boot-cleaning by electricity, and are 
now told by a German technical magazine (the Hlektro- 
teckniker) that the coffee in a certain Berlin cafe is 
brewed by the same agent. In the centre of the room 
are several large glass jars, through which passes a 
platinum wire in spiral form. The electricity, on heat- 
ing the wire, speedily raises the temperature of the 
water in the jars to the boiling point and prepares the 
coffee in the sight of everybody. Lastly, a small elec- 
tric railway transmits the coffee to the various tables, 
so that the guests may help themselves to their liking. 
— The Caterer. 


“ENGLISH AS SHE IS Wrore.”—A hotel in Rome, 
anxious to secure English patronage, has set forth its 
advantages in the following advertisement, which is 
placarded about Paris: ‘‘The Hotel de , the very 
most favorite resort by English and American travelers, 
as during the winter presents a!l kinds of comforts for 
what concerns the general heating, during the summer 
is just fitto afford the freshest and most the wholesome 
temperature on account of its special position, breadth 
and ventilation. The largest and most monumental 
table d’hote there is to be found.” 


Earty Start,—The youngest great-grandmother 
lives near Pomona, Cal. Her name is Francesca Cor- 
dolla, and her age is but fifty years. She was married 
when but fifteen years old, and her eldest daughter 
married when she was a little over seventeen years old. 
Mrs. Cordolla was but thirty-three years old when she 
was a grandmother. Her eldest granddaughter was 
married April, 1889, at the age of fifteen years, and now 
a great-granddaughter is born.—The Sanitary Era. 


OBSCURE JOKE.—‘'I have observed,” remarked a 
mean old bachelor, trying to be funny, “that when one 
has fortune and adds Miss to it he has misfortune there- 
after.” Then you ought to marry a widow,” responded 
a lady in black, and the funny man weut into his shell 


ELECTRIC TANNING.—An experiment with electricity 
for tanning purposes was lately made in England, The 
process was accomplished in a revolving drum, 12 feet 
in diameter and 8 feet long, rotating at eight revolutions 
a minute. Turpentine and tannic acid were used to 
saturate the hides, and a strong current of electricity 
was caused to flow from a metal band which runs around 
the interior of one end of the drum to a corresponding 
band on the other end. The drum, after revolving five 
days, was opened, and the leather appeared to be of 
excellent quality. 


A BUSINESS BENEFIT. 


ADVANTAGES TO ADVERTISERS OFFERED 
BY THE AMERICAN ANALYST. 


It has not the limitations of a daily paper. No one 
reads yesterday’s paper. A monthly lives at least a 
month, while a weekly is fresh four times a month, 
and its audience is not limited by geographical lines, 
out the circulation is all over the United States and 
Canada. 

It contains matters of interest to everyone, especially 
the ladies of the househoid, and is, therefore, sure of a 
zareful perusal. Our audiences are intelligent and of 
the better classes, who have money to spend, and any 
well worded advertisement in our columns, giving real 
information, will receive a careful perusal. ; 

Our rates are as low as our circulation afforda 
Large circulation and original matter cost money, and 
those advertisers who desire to realize these benefita 
must expect to pay reasonably for them. 

Advertisements in our columns are permanent. Most 
of our subscribers bind their numbers. 

Our advertisements are set up in an attractive form 
sure to call the attention of the reader. ; 

.Anything that our readers want, or for which a de- 
mand is to be created, not wholly of a local nature, will 
pay to advertise with us. 

We take only advertisements from legitimate houges 
of really meritorious goods, and give them all the edi- 
torial assistance they deserve; consequently our readers: 
knowing this, have confidence in advertisements con- 


‘tained in our columns. 


The fact that we have the best and largest houses in 
avery branch of trade advertising with us, and that they: 
always renew as their seasons arrive, proves beyond 4 
doubt that they have found the AMERICAN ANALYST @: 
wood advertising medium. Why should not you? 
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A MIGHTY EMPIRE. 


In April next a census of the British empire will be 
taken, and its result will, it is believed, fully justify the 
boast of our British cousins that in material greatness 
their imperial domain surpasses all empires recorded 
by history. It is certainly an impressive thought that 
from the little island of England is sent forth the goy- 
erning influence of an empire with which that of Rome 
in the zenith of her power will not bear comparison, 
though the name of Rome is still accepted by the world 
as the standard of vast power. The forthcoming 
census above referred to, will, as far as possible, cover 
the British Empire, and itis the intention to make it the 
most comprehensive yet taken, To this end the sched- 
ules will be simplified. No inquiries will be made as 
to religious faith or creed, and those bearing on occupa- 
tion will be condensed. The census will be stripped 
of everything that could make enumeration cumbersome, 
and the great end and aim will be to ascertain the num- 
ber of subjects of Queen Victoria. There are sections 


of her dominions where only approximations are pos- 
sible. But making all allowances, the forthcoming cen- 
sus will doubtless show that the British Empire has 
somewhat more than 330,000,000 enumeratable inhabit- 
ants, The current calculation is that at the opening of 
the year 1890 the population of the British Empire was 
very nearly 328,000,000, of whom 38,125,000 were 
dwellers in the United Kingdom, 271,180,000 in India, 
and the remaining 19,000,000 in other possessions. 
Two years ago the Indian Government estimated the 
population of British India at 208,793,350, and that of 
the native states at 60,684,378. Practically all India 
is under British control, and may be so reckoned in es- 
timating the population. The empire has grown in ex- 
tent greatly since the census of 1881 was taken. Upper 
Burma was conquered in 1886, and thereby 5,000,000 
more people were brought under British sway. Within 
the last five years Bechuanaland, British Hast Africa, 
British Zambesia, the Niger District Protectorate have 
keen brought within the sphere of British influence, and 
Zululand and Nyassaland, which were not within the 
scope of the British census makerin 1881, are to-day 
British possessions. In Borneo, under the thin disguise 
of commercial enterprises, Great Britain has acquired 
large possessions. The population of the most recently 
acquired African possessions back-from the coast can 
only be guessed. Assuming that the various unascer- 
tainable elements of native populations in all her pos- 
sessions foot up 10,000,000 and that the natural rate of 
increase has been maintained, the British empire will 
probably be shown to have not far from 340,000,000 
population enumerated and estimated. Behm and 
Wagner estimated the population of the world in 1882 
at 1,433,887,500 souls of which Europe had about 328,- 
000,000, or 12,000,000 less than the expected result of 
the British census of 1891. 


IS OUR CLIMATE CHANGING ? 


At a recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences the 
observer in the Government signal service station in 
this city, Sergeant Dunn, presented an instructive ad- 
dress on the appearances of changes in our climate. The 
theory that the climate in this latitude has undergone 
a change has been quite widely entertained, and there 
are some recorded facts that strengthen the idea. Since 
1876 there has been an increase of heat in the city, ex- 
cept in 1885, 1886 and 1888, These years show a 
slight decrease. In not a single year up to 1882 did 
the city receive its full amount of heat. In most years 
the winters were long and severe. In 1882 the mean 
temperature just equalled the normal. Since then, ex- 
cept in the three years mentioned, there has been a sur- 
plus of heat, and in the past two years the surplus has 
been most marked, The year 1875 was the coldest on 
record, and showed a deficiency of 1029 deg. ; the year 
1889 was the warmeston record, and had an excess of 
845 deg. The most noticeable change and increase of heat 
began with November, 1888. The greatest excesses took 
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place in. the winter. August shows a deficency, and 
strange to say the mean temperature in that month 
during the past eight years has been below the normal. 
July and September show a loss of heat during 
the past two years, but not as great as August. Since 
January 1, 1890, we find the same excess, only to a 
greater extent than in 1889, The great increase in 
heat is held by Sergeant Dunn to determine beyond a 
doubt that a change has taken place. In the coldest 
months there has been the greatest excess of heat, and 
they have been modified sufficiently to compare them 
favorably with winters in the South, while the hottest 
months, July, August and September, have a. tendency 
to be cooler than the mean. It seems probable that the 
summer months will greatly reduce the surplus heat 
already recorded. If not next winter must be decidedly 
colder than usual to bring the mean for the year within 
the range of the past nineteen years. All these reflec- 
tions relate to New York city, but they also seem ap- 
plicable to a large part of the northeastern section of 
the country. If, however, it can be shown that similar 
variations and gains and losses have not been felt over 
a large area, the theory, formulated from them, that the 
climate is changing, falls to the ground. 
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VISIONARY ISLANDS. 


In view of the numerous propositions for the regener- 
ation of society that abound at the present period, a 
suggestion is made by Mr. Joel Benton, through the 
columns of The Open Court, that opportunity be afforded 
for giving these various schemes a fair trial, by locating 
their respective disciples and advocates on remote 
islands, where the systems could be separately exploited 
without annoyance to the restof the world. Mr. Benton 
does not favor the companionship of visionary theorists 
—and we presume the great mass of thinking men will 
give a general acceptance to his protest agsiast their 
vagaries. Briefly summed up, his opinion is that our 
present era is in a‘ferment over fantastic schemes and 
ideas. The different ways to reform the world are be- 
coming legion, Not long ago Henry George had the 
public ear mostly to himself; and, if you could only be- 
lieve him, and the ineffable nonsense which he and his 
acolytes put forth, we might see all the evil in the world 
incontinently extinguished by simply empowering the 
State to confiscate all the realty of landowners and turn- 
ing it over to the community at large. Another sect 
pleads for cumulative taxation to prevent people from 
getting rich, as if it were not a hard enough thing al- 
ready to attain to that condition. Some would tax 
legacies stringently or prevent inheritance ; and there is 
really no end of things which glow furnace-like in the 
heads of perfervid cranks for the proposed betterment 
of human life and human conditions. Not one of these 
schemers ever thinks of facts as they are; not one of 
them offers a cure for crime, unthrift, laziness, debauch- 
ery and imbecility. All start upon the idiotic assump- 


_tion that to be born into the human race is to make pay- 
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able from society to the individual the same share of 
the good things of earth which rugged effort, suffering, 
to'l and s:1f-denial allot only to those who have, or who 
practice, these virtues and traits. Perhaps, Mr, Benton 
continues, the uppermost nostrum in vogue just now is 
the Bedlamite scheme of Mr. Bellamy for compacting— 
under the sunorous phrase ‘‘to nationalize’ —industry 
and laziness, sin and virtue, into an inseparable com- 
pound, giving equal prizes to all, which is a neat way of 
nullifying the law of God and the will of civilization, 
inasmuch as it punishes thrift and virtue and puts a 
bounty upon crime and laziness. For a nine days’ won- 
der—an exploitation of fool philcsophy—it has held its 
own pretty well, and is still making a precious amount 
of noise out of all proportion to its title for serious con- 
sideration, The iteration and reiteration of its’ claims 
have already become nauseating, so that a relief from 
hearing more of its stridulous folly would be welcome to 
all sane intellects. 


+e 


DR. NEWTON'S RESIGNATION. 


The resignation of Dr. William K. Newton as Dairy 
and Food Commissioner of New Jersey has only re- 
cently been announced, though it was tendered to the 
State Board of Health two months ago. He is succeeded 
in the office by Dr. George W. McGuire, of Trent: n.. Dr. 
Newton resigned to accept a lucrative opening in the 
practice of his profession in Paterson, His labors on 
behalf of pure food have been of great value, as he 
brought to his work a well-trained mind and peculiar 
fitness for a very delicate and important position. He 
was a close student of all questions relating to food, 
and knew the literature of the subject as well as any 
map in the country. He has been President of the 
American Public Health Association and of the National 
Pure Food Convention. In his work for pure food in 
New Jersey he has placed ‘that State first in the list of 
commonwealths protecting the food supply, raising 
standards and creating a sentiment in favor of pure food 
that is of incalculable benefit to the nation as well as to 
the people of New Jersey. His reports are models for 
other State officers to copy. 
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AMERICAN FOOD PRODUCTS ABROAD. 


The President, in answer to a House resolution re- 
specting the importation into foreign countries of Amer- 
ican breadstuffs and provisions, and the rates of duty im- 
posed. upon such articles, has transmitted a letter from 
the Secretary of State, accompanied by a number of tabu- 
lated statements. The Secretary’s statement includes 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, Germany, Turkey, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, Argentine 
Republic, Brazil, Canada’ and Mexico; and from the 


fuot-notes of these tables it appears, says the Secretary, 
that the importation of American pork and lard into 
Austria-Hungary has been prohibited siuce March 10, 
1881, and the sale of American canned meat products 
was prohibited in Hungary in 1884. The importation 
of American pork into France has been prohibited since 
February 18, 1881, and all lard imported from the 
United States is subjected to inspection. The importa- 
tion of American pork into Germany has been prohibit- 
ed since January 8, 1880; and of American potatoes 
since 1875. The importation of American pork into 
Italy has been prohibited since February 20, 1879. The 
importation of American potatoes into Spain is pro- 
hibited and American pork and lard are subject to Gov- 
ernment inspection. The importation of American cattle 
and swine—except in bond—into Ontario was prohibited 
April 23, 1880. The importation of American pork into 
the Ottoman Empire has been prohibited since 1881. 
Perhaps some of the wiseacres who take every oppor- 
tunity offered by such official reports as these to say 
that this is due to our large beef and pork packing 
establishments sending abroad adulterated lard and im- 
properly cured pork, will devise sore equally logical 
reason for the prohibition of American potatoes. 


THE MODERN REED ORGAN. 


ITS GENESIS, DEVELOPMENT AND STATISTICS OF MANU- 
FAOCTURE., 


( Continued.) 

In Mustel and other good harmoniums, the reed com- 
partments that form the scheme of the instrument are 
eight in number, four bass and four treble, of three dif- 
ferent pitches of octave and double octave distance. 
The front bass and treble rows are the “diapason” of 
the pitch known as eight feet, and the bourdon (double 
diapason), sixteen feet. These may be regarded as the 
foundation stops, and are technically the front organ. 
The back organ has solo and combination stops, the 
principal of four feet (octave higher than diapason), and 
bassoon (bass) and oboe (treble), eight feet. These may 
be mechanically combined by a stop called full organ. 
M. Mustel, the French maker, whose pre-eminence is 
universally acknowledged, has added other registers for 
much admired effects of tone, viz.: ‘ harpe eolienne,” 
two bass rows of two feet pitch, the one tuned a beat 
too sharp, the other a beat too flat, to produce a waving, 
tremulous tone that has a certain charm; ‘‘ musette, ” 
and “ voix celeste,” sixteen feet; ‘‘ baryton,” 4 treble 
stop, 32 feet or two octaves lower than the normal note 
of the key. The back organ is usually covered by a 
swell box, containing louvres or shutters similar to a 
Venetian blind, and divided into fortes corresponding 
with the bass and treble division of the registers. The 
fortes are governed by knee pedals, which act by pneu- 
matic pressure. Tuning the reeds is effected by scraping 
them at the pint to sharpen them, or near the shoulder 
or heel to flatten them in pitch. Air pressure affects 
the pitch but slightly, noticeable only in the larger 
reeds, and harmoniums long retain their tuning, a de- 
cided advantage over the organ and the pianoforte. 
Mechanical contrivances in the harmonium, of frequent 
or occasional employment, besides those already referred 
to, are the “percussion,” a small pianoforte action of 
hammer and escapement, which, acting upon the reeds 
of the diapason rows at the moment air is admitted to 
them, gives prompter response to the depression of the 
key, or quicker speech; the ‘double expression,” a 
pueumatic balance in the wind reservoir of great deli- 
cacy, exactly maintaining by gradation equal pressure 
of the wind; and the “double touch,” by which the 
back organ registers speak sooner than those of the 
front that are called upon by deeper pressure of the 
key, thus allow prominence or accentuation of certain 
parts by an expert performer. ‘“ Prolorgment” per- 
mits selected notes to be sustained after the fingers 
have quitted the keys. Dawe’s “melody attachment” 
is to give pr: minence to an air or treble part by shutting 


off in certain registers al] notes below it. 


. 


This notion 
hes been adapted by inver-ion to a ** pedal substitute,” 
to strengthen the lowest bass notes. The “tremolo” 
affects the wind in the vicinity of the reeds by small 
bellows which increases the pulsation in rapidity accord- 
ing to pressure; and the ‘‘sourdine’’ diminishes the 
supply of wind by controlling its admission to the 
reeds. 

The American organ, as already said, acts by wind 
exhaustion. A vacuum is practically created in the 
air chamber by the exhausting power of the foot-boards, 
and a current of air thus drawn downwards passes 
through any reeds that are left open, setting them in 
vibration. This instrument has, therefore, exhaust in- 
stead of force bellows. Valves in the board above the 
air chamber gives communication to reeds, made more 
slender than those of the harmonium and more or less 
bent, while the frames in which they are fixed are also 
differently shaped, beirg hollowed rather in spoon 
fashion. The channels, the resonators above the reeds, 
are not varied in size or shape as in the harmonium; 
they exactly correspond with the reeds, and are col- 
lectively known as the ‘‘tube-board.” The swell 
“ fortes” are in front of the openings of these tubes— 
rails that open or close by the action of the knee upon 
what may be called knee pedals. The tone of the Ameri- 
can organ is softer than that of the harmonium; this is 
sometimes aided by the use of extra resonators, as, for 
instance, in Clough & Warren’s latest instruments (of 
Detroit, Micb.), which they call pipes or qualifying 
tubes. The blowing being also easier, ladies find it 
much less fatiguing. To these differences we may at-. 
tribute its increasing popularity. Tle expression stop 
can have little power in the American organ, aud is 
generally absent; the ‘ automatic swell” in the instru- 
ments of Mason & Hamlin, of Boston, is a contrivance 
that comes the nearest to it. By it a swell shutter or 
rail is kept in constant movement .proportional to the 
force of the air current. Another very cl ver improve- 
ment introduced by these makers, who are the origi- 
nators of the instrument itself, is the ‘‘vox humana,” a 
smaller rail or fan, made to revolve rapidly by wind 
pressure; its rotation, disturbing the air near t) e reeds, 
causes interferences of vibration that produces a tremu- 
lous effect, not unlike the beatings heard from combined 
voices, whence the name. This vibrato stop has found 
general adoption. The arrangements of reed com- 
partments in American organs does not essentially 
differ from that of harmoniums ; but there*are often two 
key-boards, and then the solo and combination stops are 
found on the upper manual. The diapason treble regi-- 
ter is known as “ melodia’—different makers occasion-. 
ally vary the use of fancy names for other st»ps. The. 
“ subbass,” however—an octave of 16 feet pitch and 
always apart from the other reeds—is used with 
great advantage for pedal effects on the manual, 
the compass of American organs being usually 
down to F (F F, 5 octaves). In large instruments 
there are sometimes foot pedals as in an organ, 
with their own reed boxes of 8 and 16 feet, the 
lowest note being then C C. Blowing for pedal instru- 
ments has to be done by hand, a lever being attached 
for that purpose. The “celeste” stop is managed as in 
the harmonium, by rows cf reeds tuned not quite in uni- 
son, or by ashade valve that alters the air current, and 
flattens one row of reeds thereby. 

Harmoniums and American organs are the results of 
many experiments to play upon free reeds by a key- 
board, initiated by the “orgue expressif” of Grenie, a 
Frenchman. Durirg nearly the first half of this cen- 
tury various tentative efforts in France and Germany, 
and subsequently in England, came to nothing more 
valuable than the Viennese “ physharmonica”’ of Hackee, 
the Parisian ‘‘ melophone” and the “seraphine.” The 
inventor of the harmonium was indubitably Alexandre 
Debain, who took out a patent for it in Paris in 1840, 
He produced varied timbre registers by modifyiag reed 
chaunels, and brought these registers on to one k: y- 
board. Unfortunately, he patented too much, for he 
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secured even the name harmonium, obliging contempor- 
ary and future experimenters to shelter their improve- 
ments under other names; and the venerable name of 
organ becoming impressed into connection with an in- 
ferior instrument, we have now to distinguish between 
reed and pipe organs. The compromise of reed organ 
for the harmonium class of instruments must therefore 
be accepted. Debain’s harmonium was at first me- 
chanical; it gained expression by the expression stop 
already described. The Alexandres, well-known French 
makers, by the ingenuity of one of their workmen, 
Martin, added the percussion and the prolongment. 
The melody attachment was the invention of an English 
engineer; the introduction of the double touch, now 
used in the harmmoniums of Mustel, Bauer and others, 
also in American organs, is due to Mr. Tamplin, an Eng- 
lish professor, Reference has already been made to the 
improvements of M. Mustel, a maker imbued with true 
artistic devotion. 

The principle of the American organ originated with 
the Alexandres, whose earliest experiments are said to 
have been made with the view of constructing an in- 
strument to exhaust air. The realization of the idea 
proving to be more in consonance with the genius of 
the American people, to whom what we may call the 
devotional tone of the instrument appealed, the intro- 
duction of it by Messrs. Mason & Hamlin in 1861 was 
followed by remarkable success. They made it gener- 
ally known in Europe by exhibiting it at Paris in 1867, 
and from that time instruments have been exported in 
large numbers by different makers. Harmoniums are 
not entirely, although chiefly, of French make. Mr. 
Bauer, one of the best English makers, learned the trade 
in Paris, and employed chiefly French workmen. As 
keyed instruments, reed organs of either principle car- 
not be expected to compete musically with the older 
organ and pianoforte, yet the harmonium, studied for 
itself with something like the devotion that is given to 
the other keyed instruments, might be made more im- 
portant than it is at present. Excepting from a few 
isolated students who may be told upon the fingers, it 
has received no true cultivation. Whether it will ever 
get this is a question that remains to be answered. 
Commercially, the harmonium and American organ have 
taken a much more important place, although, of course, 
not equal to that of the pianoforte. For’ some 
years the Alexandres were sending annually 1,000 
harmoniums to England. This afterwards, from various 
causes, diminished; the number, however, of their in- 
struments made up to 1879 has reached 110,000. A 
general estimate of harmoniums made annually in 
France, Germany and Eogland is not forthcoming; but 
the yearly production of American organs in the United 
States has been stated at the large total of 40,000. 


TOMATOES. . 


THE HISTORY OF THEJR INTRODUCTION IN THIS COUNTRY. 


A good many years ago a man who had recently 
arrived from the Bermuda Islands was sent to York 
county (Pa.) jail for some offense committed against 
the laws of the Commonwealth. He had with him a few 
seeds which be planted in the rich soil of the jail yard. 
Before the plants which sprung from the seed reached 
maturity he was discharged, and no one knew the na- 
ture of them. They grew luxuriantly, bearing fruit of 
a large size and unusual appearance. As this strange 
fruit ripened, its color changed from green to a brilliant 
red, and became an object of wonder and admiration to 
all the inmates of the jail. Mrs. Klinefelter, the lady 
keeper, cautioned all the prisoners against eating any 
of the fruit, as she was sure it was poisonous, but 
planted some of the seed, as she desired to preserve 
specimens of it for him should he return in time. Just 
when the fruit was fully matured, the Bermuda prisoner 
revisited the jail, and asked to see the plant. This re- 
quest granted, he next called for.pepper, salt and vine- 


gar, and, to the horror of the good lady, commenced to 
eat of the supposed poisonous fruit with a relish that 
astonished the beholders. After enjoying the strange 
repast, he informed Mrs. K. that the fruit or vegetable 
was the tomato, or love apple, and it would be found 
wholesome and nutritious. The seeds of the remaining 
tomatoes were carefully preserved and distributed 
among the friends and neighbors of the lady, and thus 
this popular esculent was introduced into the ancient 
and goodly borough of York, For many years there- 
after it was cultivated as an ornament rather than for 
table use, but by degrees its merits began to be more 
fully understood and appreciated, and there, as else- 
where, it grew into general public favor. 


PITCHING. 


INSTRUCTIONS CONCERNING THE PROPER MANNER OF 
THROWING A BALL, 


Now, a few words in regard to the objects to be aimed 
at in general practice. First, as regards throwing. 
Every one has what may be cailed a natural way of 
throwing the ball; but this so-called ‘‘natural way” 
usually means a perverted method acquired through 
carelessness, or attempts to throw too hard before the 
arm is sufficiently accustomed to the work. As aresult 
of this, there are few boys or college men who may not 
learn a great dealin the matter of throwing by careful 
attention for a few weeks to ore or two points. The 
first man to whom attention should be called is the man 
who takes a hop, skip and jump before he lets the ball 
go. No man can run fast enough to beat a thrown ball, 
and, consequently, it takes longer to carry the ball part 
way, and throw it the rest than it does to throw it all 
the way. Therefore, the first thing for the man who 
has acquired this trick to do, is to stand still when he 
gets the ball, and then throw it. The opposite fault to 
this is that of leaning away when throwing. A man 
gets a sharp grounder, and throws the ball before be has 
recovered his balance, aud the force of his throw is 
thereby greatly diminished. While this is not nearly so 
common as the other fault, it is quite as difficult to cor- 
rect. The happy medium between the two is the man 
who receives the ball and, quietly straightening himself, 
drives it- when leaning forward; and, as it leaves the 
hand, takes his single step in the direction of h's throw. 
So much for the feet and body, now for the arm, hand, 
and wrist. The best and most accurate throwers are 
those who continually practice what is called a “ short- 
arm” throw. To get an idea of the first steps towards 
the acquisition of this method, let the player take the 
ball in his hand, and bringing it back just level with his 
ear, planting both feet firmly, attempt to throw the ball 
without using the legs or body. At first the throw is 
awkward and feeble, but constant practice speedily 
results in moderate speed and peculiar accuracy. After 
steady practiceat this until quite a pace is acquired, the 
man may be allowed to use his legs and body to increase 
the speed, still, however, sticking to the straight, for- 
ward motion of the hand, wrist, and the arm. The 
secret of the throw is, of course, keeping the hand in a 
line with the arm and not swinging it out to the side and 
away from the head, where much of the accuracy and 
some of the quickness is lost. Certain catchers have 
brought this style of throw to such a pitch of perfection 
as to get the ball away towards second almost on the 
instant it strikes the hands. They aid the throwing by 
a slight twist of the body. The quickness of this 
method of throwing is, of course, due to the fact that 
there is no delay caused by drawing back the arm past 
the head, or by turning the body around, which lose so 
much valuable time. Its accuracy is due to the fact 
that it is easier to aim at an object with a hand in front of 
the eyes, than when it is out beyond the shoulder. One 
ean easily ascertain this by comparing the ease of point- 
ing the index finger at any object when the hand is in 
front of the face, with the difficulty of doing so when 


the arm is exteuded out sideways from the body. Still 
further, in the almost round-arm throwing, which many 
players use, the hand describes an are and the ball 
must be let go at the proper point to go true. If let go 
at any other point in the swing the throw is certain to 
be wild. In the other method, that of straight-arm 
throwing, any variation is far more likely to be a varia- 
tion in height only, and in that respect the variation 
may be greater without serious error, A straight-arm 
throw sends a ball much easier to handle than the side- 
arm style. The latter is likely to curve, bound irregu- 
larly, and be more inconvenient for the baseman. In. 
field throwing should be on a line as much as possible, 
and there are few distances to be covered there that 
require any ‘‘up and over” throwing. In getting a ball 
in from a deep out-field the distance is sometimes so 
great that none but professionals or exceptionally 
strong throwers can drive the ball in except by giving it 
quite an upward direction; even then, however, one 
should be careful to keep the ball fairly well down, as. it 
is far better to have it reach the catcher on the bound 
than to go sailing over his head. ‘‘ Keep it down” isa 
cardinal rule when fielding to the home plate from the 
field. Ifa low ball be thrown, it is easier for the 
catcher to touch the runner, who, in a tight place will 
invariably slide as close to the ground as possible. A 
high throw gives the catcher almost no chance to re- 
cover and put the ball on the man, whereas alow throw 
brings his hands in the most advantageous position for 
touching the runner. The same is, of course, true in 
the case of the catcher’s throws to the second or the 
other bases, to put out the runner. 
the fingers when throwing a bal!, isa point upon which 
there are individual differences of opinion; but the 
majority of the best throwers in the country use, princi- 
pally, the forefinger and middle finger in giving direction 
to the ball.—St. Nicholas. 


The position of 


PowERFUL MACHINE.—A derrick used by a shipping 
company at Hamburg can pick up a ten-wheeled loco- 
motive with perfect ease. 


Ink CLEANSER.—Caustic soda or kerosene oil may be 
used to clean the hands from printer’s ink, The former 
must be dilute, or it will affect the skin unpleasantly. 
Other inks yield to oxalic acid, javelle water, ete. 


Luminous Paint.—Luminous paint absorbs light 
during the day and gives it fortn at night. The ceiling 
of an English car painted with the composition lights 
the vehicle at night. England had the only factory, 
and charged $3 a pound for the paint, buta new factory 
in Triesch, Austria, is selling it for 50 cents per pound. 
It is made of roasted oyster shells and sulphur. 


BRAINS AND DreEss.—Miss Willard, in a lecture upon 
womau’s dress, made the following interesting statement; 
Catch Edison and constrict him inside a wasp waistcoat, 
and be sure you'll get no more inventions; bind a bustle 
upon Bismarck, and farewell to German unity ; coerce 
Robert Browning into corsets, and you'll have no more 
epics; put Parnell into petticoats, and home rule is a 
lost cause. 


PROJECTILE Force.— A locomotive working under a 
pressure of 140 to 165 pounds to the square inch may 
move arailway train at a velocity of sixty miles per 
hour, which we are apt to thiuk of as a wonderful 
speed. But it is slow compared with the rate of motion 
of the projectile from a modern great gun. Such pro- 
jectile flies at the rate of 1,365 miles per hour, impelled 
by a pressure of 35,000 to 40,000 pounds per square 
inch. 


Hemp Sitk.—Mr. Nayemura Sakusaburo, a druggist 
of Hikone, in Omi, Japan, has succeeded in converting 
wild hemp (yachyo) into a substance possessing all the 
essential qualities of silk. Nothing is said about the 
process, but it is asserted that trial of the thread has 
been made at the first silk-weaving establishment in 
Kioto and at other factories, with excellent results iu 
every case. The plant in question grows on moors.and 
hillsides. Its fibre is said to be strong and glossy, in no 
wise inferior to silk when properly prepared, Cultiva- 
tion on an extended scale would present no difficulties. 
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EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGES. 


WHAT CONSTITUTE THE PRESIDENTIAL AND CONGRES- 
SIONAL PERQUISITES. 


All things considered, the office of President of the 
United States, according to the Washington correspond- 
ent of the Boston Transcript, is rather bare of per- 
quisites. Probably he has fewer such than any other 
great ruler in the world. Beyond a few articles in the 
vegetable way, the nation provides him with very little 
in addition to his salary of $50,000 a year. He has 
even to pay outof his own pocket the wages of his cook 
and maidservants, as well as the hire of his coachman 
and the price of the fodder for his horses. When he 
gives a state dinner, which is clearly an official and not 
a personal affair, he has to pay for the feed. Not only 
does he not get anything cheaper than other people on 
account of being President, but he has actually to give 
more than ordinary fo!ks for whatever he buys. The 
moment it is known that he desires a pair of 
horses, the price of the animals jumps 50 per cent. 
It is the same way with everything. As for horses 
and carriages, the President must buy his own. It is 
true that the President does have some things allowed 
him. He has his dwelling rent free, which means that 
he is permitted to occupy a few rooms upstairs in an office 
buiiding called the Executive Mansion. When he gives 
an entertainment, the rooms wherein he receives his 
guests are decorated for him in the highest style of the 
art, with plants and flowers from the great city green- 
houses, supplemented by what the White House con- 
servatories are able to supply—all free of tharge. Sup- 
posing that the enteriainment is a dinner, all the equip- 
ments of the table, including the napery, silver, china, 
glassware, mirrors and other centre-pieces, as well as 
the floral decorations, are provided gratis, In fact, all 
such household accoutrements, as well as supplies of 
linen and furniture of all sorts of requisite, are placed at 
the President's disposal. When the things wear out, 
Congress replaces them by appropriation. Only a little 
while ago $5,000 was paid for a new china set for the 
President. Although the chief magistrate of the United 
States has to pay his own cook and chambermaids, a 
butler and housekeeper are paid by the Government to 
take care of hisdwelling. The buttler is a bonded offi- 
cer known Officially as the “steward,” whose duty it is 
to look after the domestic affairs of the establishment. 
He sees to the heat and lighting—both of them supplied 
at the nation’s expense—and purchases all the provisions 
for the President’s household. The houskeeper super- 
intends all such things as ordinarily come under the 
supervision of a person acting in that capacity. It is 
true that the Chief Executive must provide his own 
horses, carriages and coachman, but one strictly official 
turn-out is given him, with a groom in addition. Also, 
there is appropriated each year $8,000 for White House 
stationery, telegrams, library books, and other contin- 
gent expenses. Last but not least, a yacht is p'aced at 
the President’s disposal by the Navy Department, the 
United States steamer Dispatch, which is always kept 
ready for his orders and service. Mr. Cleveland would 
never make any use of the Dispatch, but no other Presi- 
dent has ever entertained any scruples on the subject. 
Mr. Arthur found the vessel especially available as a 
pleasure craft. After all, perhaps it would not appear 
that the President is so very badly off as to perquisites. 
Cabinet officers have more reason to complain. They 
have absolutely nothing outside of their salaries of 
$8,000 a year, save an equipage apiece, and that is only 
obtained by a very loose construction of the law, which 
provides two horses and a carriage for each department. 
It has been customary through many administrations for 
the Secretaries to use these official equipages for their 
private purposes. Secretary of Agriculture Rusk, when 
he was appointed to his present position, for the pur- 
pose, as he on one occasion expressed it, of “keeping 
the flies off the Administration,” provided himself, for 
the department, with the finest pair of horses in Wash- 


ington and a brand-new carriage of a fashion somewhat 
out of style, the coachman sitting low down instead of 
aloft. In this vehicle the ladies of his family make their 
social rounds, Secretary Noble also has a stunning pair of 
department horses and the swellest kind of a victoria. 
Secretary Blaine’s carriage is like Mr. Rusk’s, only not so 
new. This is the only Cabinet ‘‘perk,” and it must be 
said that the Secretaries are fairly entitled to it, inas- 
much as their official situations impose on them certain 
duties of a social nature which ought not to be per- 
mitted to draw from their slender pay. When they 
want to obtain free gifts of plants, Congressmen are 
obliged nowadays to apply to the Department of Agri- 
culiure, Formerly they used to make requisitions upon 
the horticultural gardens, but they carried their de- 
mands to such excess, some members expecting as many 
as seven hundred plants annually, enough to stock a 
small florist’s shop, that a law was passed prohibiting 
the giving away of anything at all from the city green- 
houses, though thousands of rose bushes and other 
things of the sort are thrown out at certain times of the 
year, and any one can have them for the picking up. 
Congressmen, however, want them in pots, sent home 
without charge for expressage. They are apt to get any- 
thing of any sort that they want, too, at the departments, 
owing to the control they can exert over appropriations, 
Another Congressional perquisite is free telegraph. A 
majority of the representatives and senators enjoy it. 


To any member who chooses to apply for it—and in most. 


cases application is promptly made—the Western Union 
Company sends, as a matter of courtesy, a little book con- 
taining one hundred stamps, each one about twice the size 
of a postage stamp. One of these stamps stuck upon a 
telegraph blank franks a message and makes it a dead- 
head. When the book is exhausted, the Congressman 
sends for another one. Stipulation is made by the com- 
pany that such free telegrams shall relate exclusively to 
domestic matters, but there is the best possible reason 
for believing that the regulation in question is much 
stretched. Until comparatively recently Congressmen 
were permitted by law to frank all sorts of packages and 
things, and they worked the privilege to such an extent 
that the abuse had to be sat down upon. Barrels, boxes, 
suits of clothes, everything imaginable, they despatched 
free in this way. Even now, when they are per- 
mitted only to frank public documents and letters on 
official affairs, the privilege is made to serve illegitimate 
purposes to a greatextent. Free shaves and hair cuts 
are perquisites of senators, but not of representatives, 
though why this distinction is made is not easy to find 
out. As a matter of fact, however, the barbers who 
operate just off the cloak room of the lower house charge 
the usual tariff for their services, while at their end of 
the Capitol the senators pay nothing at all for tonsorial 
attentions, preferring tosupport the artists who manipu- 
late razors and scissors about their august heads out of 
the contingent fund. This is a great economy, reflect- 
ing to advantage upon the wisdom of the sages who sit 
at the feet of Vice-President Morton. It has been 
thought judicious to encourage the habit of bathing 
among Congressmen, and with this end in view baths 
were made free for both House and Senate, it being 
thought that no member would be hkely to resist indulg- 
ence in anything that was gratis. Thus it happens 
that members of the lower house even do not infre- 
quently bathe at the Capitol, where tubs are provided 
and likewise attendants to rub, draw water and offer 
towels. Liberal members often give the attendants fifty 
cents for such services, but it is averred that senators 
are usually too dignified to offer tips. If there is any- 
thing to be paid, the Senate prefers to pay it out of the 
contingent fund. The House has also a special officer 
in the person of a chiropodist, who ministers to the 
afflicted tootsies of representatives free of charge. Th y 
may give him something if they like. Each member of 
Congress has as a perquisite $125 worth of stationery. 
Formerly “ stationery” included such things as mouchoir 
cases, opera glasses, clocks, brushes and combs, ete., all 
of which were kept in stock by the big Government ata- 


tioners’ shops at either end of the Capitol building. 
In those times senators and representatives were accus- 
tomed each year to lay in their supplies of Christmas 
presents from their stationery allowances; but alas! the 
privileges of the national legislator are being sadly cut 
down year by year. It is even proposed now to take 
away his power of directing the appointment of fourth- 
class postmasters in his district. However, he is stil] 
entitled yearly to about one thousand volumes of public 
books—perhaps six hundred of them agricultural reports 
—and the latter, at all events, if he is not from an agri- 
cultural district, he can sell and does sell to a second. - 
hand dealer or fellow-member at the uniform rate of ten 
cents apiece. Hereis a source of income in itself. Also 
he receives five thousand small packagss of seeds, for 
distribution among his constituents. Congress appro- 
priates $100,000 for this purpose euch year. Nor would 
it do to leave out the point about mileage. Hach mem- 
ber, by law, gets ten cents for every mile traveled in going 
one round trip from his home to Washington and back 
for each Congress. A California Congressman in this 
way receives a neat little $6,000 extra for each two 
years of service. Congressmen seldom thought of pay- 
ing railway fares until the interstate commerce law was 
passed, and even now they travel largely in the same 
way, though surreptitiously, as itis supposed. In the Far 
West it is considered a matter of course that a palace 
car shall be placed at the disposal of any member going 
Hast, with servants, provisions, wines, cigars, and 
liberty to invite as many friends to go along as he de- 
sires. Such packing-boxes as Congressmen care to use 
are made for them free of charge in the carpenter shop 
at the Capitol—beautiful pine chests with hinges, and 
altogether desirable for packing dresses and family 
goods of all sorts, though it is understood as a matter 
of form that they are intended for storing away papers 
and documents exclusively. 
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FOOD ADULTERATIONS IN OHIO. 


THE NEW LAW TO GO INTO OPERATION IN SEPTEMBER, 


The people of Ohio are to be congratulated upon the 
enactment of a pure food law that’is sweeping in its 
scope, and supervises the whole field of food, drink and 
drugs. Section 3 of the amended law is published here- 
with, and takes cffect in September of the present 
year, by which time the trade will have arranged to ob- 
serve its provisions, The term ‘‘food,” as used in the 
law, includes all articles of food or drink used by man. 
Any manufacturer or dealer who refuses to furnish a 
sample sufficient for analysis to any person interested 
who tenders the value of the same, or who violates any 
o' the provisions of this act, is liable to a fine and im- 
prisonment. 

An act to amend Section 3 of an act entitled “An 
act to provide against the adulteration of food and 
drugs,” passed March 20, 1884. 

SECTION 1, Be tt enacted by the General Assembly of 
the Stateof Ohio, That Section 3 of an act entitled “ An 
act to provide against the adulteration of food and 
drugs,” passed March 20, 1884, be so amended as to 
read as follows: 

Sec. 3. An article shall be deemed to be adulterated 
within the meaning of this act : 

(a) In the case of drugs: (1) If, when sold under or 
by a name recognized in the United States Pharma- 
copceia, it differs from the standard of strength, quality 
or purity laid down therein. (2) If, when sold under or 
by a name not recognized in the United States Pharma- 
copceia, but which is found in some other pharmacopeeia, 
or other standard work on materia medica, it differs 
materially from the standard of strength, quality or 
purity laid down in such works. (3) If its strength, 
quality or purity falls below the professed standard 
under which it is sold, 

(b) In the case of food: (1) If any substance or sub- 
stances have been mixed with it, so as to lower or de- 
preciate, or injuriously affect its quality, strength or 
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purity. (2) If any inferior or cheaper substance or sub- 
stances have been substituted wholly or in part for it: 
(3) If any valuable or necessary constituent or ingredient 
has been wholly or in part abstracted from it. (4) If 
it is an imitation of or is sold under the name of another 
article. (5) If it consists wholly, or in part, of a dis- 
eased, decomposed, putrid, infected, tainted or rotten 
animal or vegetable substance or article, whether manu- 
factured or not—or, in the case of milk, if it is the pro- 
duce of a diseased animal. (6) If it is colored, coated, 


polished or powdered, whereby damage or inferiority is. 


concealed, or if by any means it is made to appear bet- 
ter, or of greater value than it really is. (7) If it con- 
tains any added substance or ingredient which is poison- 
ous or injurious to tealth ; provided, that the provisions 
_of this act shall not apply to mixtures or compounds rec- 
ognized as ordinary articles or ingredients of articles 
_ of food, if each and every package sold, or offered for 
sale, be distinctly labeled as mixtures or compounds, 
with the name and per cent. of each ingredient therein, 
and are not injurious to health, 
Sec. 2. That said Section 3 of said original act, passed 
March 20, 1884, be and the same is hereby repealed . 
and this act shall take effect Septen.ber, 1890. 
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THE PIANO-FORTE. 


SOME PRAOTICAL HINTS ON ITS PROPER OABE. 


Our American climate is very severe in its effects 
upon poorly-made pianos, The great variations in tem- 
perature during the different seasons of the year render 
it impossible for any but the best pianos, made with 
iron frames, to remain uninjured. The most delicate 
parts, of the piano necessarily being made of wood, the 
fittings and joints of which are adjusted with the great- 
€st nicety, extreme heat or dampness is very detrimen- 
tal to their well being. The mercury should not be al- 
lowed, if possible, to rise above seventy-five degrees, 
nor to fall below forty, in the room in which the piano 
is kept. The piano should not be placed where the hot 
air from a heater, stove, or grate is thrown against it. 
Care should be taken to place the instrument where its 
entire surface will be subjected, as nearly as possible, 
to the same degree of temperature, as nothing will so 
Soon put a piano out of tune as being kept with one end 
cool and the other warm, as is frequently the case when 
an instrument is placed between the hot air from a 
heater and the cold air which in winter is falling within 
one or two feet from the windows. A sudden change 
of twenty degrees in temperature will put the best piano 
slightly out of tune. A change of temperature, there- 
fore, in a heated house should be gradual. Dampness 
is more to be feared in summer than winter. Do not 
place the piano near opea windows, and be particularly 
careful that the instrument is closed at night—The 
Opera. 


DONESTIC DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
July. 

MzATs.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, 
Sausage, veal, 

Game AND PouLtry.—Pigeon, chicken, duck. 

Fisu.—Anchovy, bass, bluefish, blackfish, cod, eels, 
clams, flounder, haddock, halibut, herring, lobster, 
mackerel, mussels, perch, porgie, prawn, salmon, shad, 
turtle, trout, sturgeon, whiting, weak-fish. 

VEGETABLES.—Beans, cucumbers, carrots, cauliflower, 


egg-plant, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, 
shallots, spinach, turnips, radish, rhubarb, corn, beets. 


‘| ber of agencies, 


Fruits.—Cherries, strawberries, raspberries, huckle- 
berries, melons, gooseberries, blackbeiries, peaches, 
pears, tamarinds, bananas, pineapple, 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


CHICKEN Soup.—Take the broth in which a chicken 
has been cooked and to each quart put a cup of fine 
hominy while it is boiling. Let this boil for half an 
hour or until the hominy is thoroughly done, then sea- 
son with pepper and salt and serve. 


Caow-CHow WITH OLIVE O1L.—One-quarter peck 
green tomatoes, one large head cabbage, eight onions, 
three dozens small onions, twelve cucumbers. Cut all 
in not very small pieces, except the small onions, and 
pack in salt over night. Pour off the salt water and put 
all to soak in weak vinegar and water for two days. 
Drain dry and add half a pint grated horse radish, one- 


quarter pound of white mustard seed, one quarter ounce’ 


of celery seed, four tablespoonfuls of black pepper, two 
and a half tablespoonfuls of tumeric, one small box of 
mustard, one pound of sugar. Mix all together with 
three quarts vinegar. Let the whole boil and when 
nearly done add a half cup of olive oil. 


_Eae@s anp ToMaTors.—Skin three tomatoes, cut them 
in half and put them in a porcelain lined frying-pan with 
butter, pepper and salt; beat up together eight eggs 
and three teaspoonfuls of cream, and pour them into a 
saucepan in which two teaspoonfuls of butter have been 
melted. Stir without ceasing for a few moments, then 
add the tomatoes. They will cook quickly, then pour 
them on small slices of toast and serve immediately. 


Cocoanut Pupping.—Four yellows, one pint cocoa- 
nut, one teacupful of butter; make a meringue of whites, 
use milk of cocoanut, bake in paste. 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE.—Make a five-egg cupcake, 
beating well so that it may be fine grained, and bake in 
a square-pan so that it will be about four inches thick 
when done. Cut into three layers. Take one quart fine 
strawberries, bruise them slightly, make them very 
sweet with powdered sugar and let them stand for two 
or three hours. Spread this mixture on the cake layers, 
put them together. Beat to a very stiff froth, with a 
silver fork, one pint sweet cream. Heap over the top 
of the cake and serve. 


ANGEL’s Foop—A Drssert.—Dissolve half a box of 
gelatine in one quart milk, beat together the yolks of 
three eggs, one cupful of sugar and juice of lemon; stir 
it into the gelatine and milk and let come ‘oa boil; 
flavor with vanilla, When nearly cold beat whites stiff 
and stir through custard, Pour into molds and cool. 


LivER CROQUETTES.—Boil half a pound of calf’s liver 
till nearly done, mince it very fine. Season highly with 
pepper, salt, chopped parsley, onions and sage or sweet 
herbs. Mix well witha beaten egg ; shape into croquettes, 
dip in egg aud bread crumbs and fry in boiling lard. 


SUNSTROKE. 


The constancy of the bodily temperature under all 
circumstances of external heat and cold—of torrid and 
arctic zones, of summer and winter, of sunshine and 
darkness—is not the least remarkable instance in nature 
of a self-adapting mechanism. The average internal 
heat of the human body or of the blood is from 98 to 
99 deg. Fahr., and the healthy range in different indi- 
viduals, or in the same individual at different periods of 
life, or in various circumstances of exercise and repose, 
sleeping and waking, is not more than a degree or two 
below or above the mean, It will be at once apparent 
that the sensations of heat and cold are no measure of 
the bodily temperature. The mechanism by which the 
body’s heat is kept uniform is a co-operation of a num- 
It is an equation of which the two 
sides are the amount of heat produced in the organism 
and the amount of heat dissipated. In hibernating 
mammals the former of these is the side to which adap- 
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tation is most directed, in such wise that the whole fires 
of the animal burn lower while the winter cold lasts, 
But in man the work and waste go on always, and there- 
fore the heat of combustion is practically uniform at all 
times, so that the adaptation to seasonal and climatic 
changes of temperature is mainly on the other side of 
the equation, the regulation of the amount of heat given 
off from the body. In cold weather the amount of 
bodily heat parted with is limited by warm clothing (or 
clothing which conducts heat with difficulty) by ket ping 
up the temperature of the air artificially by tires, and by 
the contraction of the surface vessels aud other muscu. 
lar structures in the skin, which has the effect of dimin- 
ishing the insensible perspiration and makes the familiar 
sensation of cold. While these adaptations to external 
cold air are decidedly the greatest, it is not to be sup. 
posed that there are no adaptations ou the other side of 
the account. There is, in fact, an increased production 
of animal heat also, so that more can be parted with, 
and the constant temperature of 98.5 deg. be still un- 
affected. The increased production is oftea in the way 
of increased muscular exercise, which every one ig 
prone to in cold weather; it is to some extent also 
through the more active circulation in all the internal 
organs, especially brain and liver, their greater func. 
tional activity being attended with a larger amount of 
the heat of metabolic combustion. A heat-forming diet 
of carbohydrates (chiefly fats), and the physical benefit 
of the subcutaneous fat resulting therefrom, are well- 
known elements of the adaptation in colder latitudes, 
When it comes to be an adaptation to great solar heat, 
the adaptation is again mostly in the way of regulating 
the heat lost. The vessels of the skin are dilated and 
its other muscular elements (in the sweat-glands, ete.) 
relaxed (making the familiar sensation of heat), so that 
perspiration flows freely ; the evaporation of the sweat 
on the surface of the body is constantly consuming heat, 
and the clothing is worn light and of such color and tex- 
ture as will readily conduct heat (both of radiation and 
of evaporation). There is now as much effort to part 
with the body’s heat as in winter there was effort to 
retain it. At the same time the heat of combustion in~ 
the body is kept down as much as possible; muscu- 
lar exertion is avoided, the brain and the digest- 
ive functions are less active, and fatty sub- 
stances are partaken of more sparingly. The 
various parts of this conservative adaptation are 
Somehow co-ordinated through the central neryous 
system. The vascular is obviously a chief means by 
which the body’s heat is kept constant, not only by the 
quick transit of the blood to all parts, and the free m x- 
ture and interchange of its particles, but also by the 
control of the amount of blood sent to the skin on the 
one hand (say, in warm weather), and to the muscles 
and viscera on the other (say, in cold weather.) The 
vaso-motor neryous mechanism therefore, is an integral 
part of the nervous control of the bodily temperature, 
But there is reason to think that the regulation of the 
bodily heat is committed to the charge of a still higher 
and more commanding centre in the nervous system 
than the vaso. Itis a remarkable fact, observed from 
time to time in clinical practice, that certain cases of 
iujury to the brain, from fracture of the skull or inter. 
nal hemorrhage, are attended with a quite phenomenal 
rise of the body temperature—a rise to 107 or 108 deg, 
Fahr. and that too, when there is nothing strikingly 
unusual in the vaso-motor effects, as revealed in the 
skin or elsewhere. In such cases it is the surface-region 
of the pons varolii, the great cerebellar commissure, that 
has been injured or compressed by the effusion and 
coagulation of blood. The evidence of specially devised 
experiments confirms and amplifies the clinical evidence ; 
and it is considered in physiology to be a well-grounded 
fact that there are thermic or heat-regulating centres in 
the brain, one, at least, being in the region of the pons 
varolii. Bernard would further assume the existence of 
“calorific” and ‘ frigarific” nerves side by side with 
vaso-dilator, and vaso-constrictor. Such then being the 
nicely-balanced and carefully safe-guarded mechanism 
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Eduustion 


Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate sup- 
plies the phosphates, thereby reliev- 


ing exhaustion, and increasing the 
capacity for labor. Pleasant to the 
taste. 


Dr. A. N. KRoutT, Van Wert, O., says: 
“ Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaustion.” 


Dr, S. T. NEWMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 


“ A remedy of great service in many forms of 
exhaustion.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
CAUTION.—Be sure the word “Horsford’s” is 


PRINTED on the label. All others are spurious. 
Never sold in bulk. 


—__ 


The Only Pure 
Baking Powder, - 


(From Haill’s Journal of Health.) 


We feel it our duty to 
state that of a number of 
different kinds of Baking 
Powder purchased in a neigh- 
boring city for examination, 
the only one we found made of 
Pure Grape Cream of Tartar, 
and that did not contain any 
Alum, Acid Phosphates, orAm- 
monia, and that was absolutely 
free from adulterations, was 


Cleveland’s Superior 
Baking Powder. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


-venous engorgement and asphyxia, 


for keeping man’s internal heat about 98 deg. Fahr, 
under all circumstances. Undoubtedly the heat-apo- 
plexy, heat-stroke or sunstroke, is the direct result of an 
upset or disintegration of the Heat regulating nerve-cen- 
tre. Either the disorder of ennervation is shown in 
sudden syncope or depression of the heart’s action, as 
among laborers working, or soldiers marching in the 
or the effect of atmospheric heat, direct, solar or 
other, is an universal state of venous engorgement, in- 
dicating profound vaso-motor paralysis, and ending in 
death from asphyxia, literally, the ‘‘livid death” alluded 
to in tLe couplet; or the heat-stroke leads to an attack 
of thermic or “‘ ardent” fever, coming on perhaps in the 
night, within a few hours of exposure, or after a longer 
interval, having a prodromal stage of malaise, a rise of 
the body heat to as much as 108 or 110 degs. Fahr., 
embarrassments of the lungs and heart, profound brain- 
troubles, and probably a fatal termination in general 
These various forms 
of heat-stroke all point to a prdfound disorganization of 
the nervous centres by the more or less direct action of 
solar heat, to cardiac depression in the syncopal form, 
to more general vaso-motor paralysis in the asphyxial 
form, and to disorganization of the thermic nerve-mech- 
anism in the hyperpyrexial form. When recovery takes 
place, as it does in a large proportion of cases, there are 
often lasting traces of injury to the nervous system in 
other functions than the vaso-motor or thermogenic, 
Knowing therefore, the cause of sunstroke, the means 
of preventation are within our reach. Violent exercise 
even is not so dangerous as allowing the system to get 
out of order. When ech organ in the system performs 
its proper functions, there is not much danger to be 
apprehended even in the hottest climate, under a tropi- 
cal sun. The best way to keep the organs at their 
functions isin the judicious use of Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills, and Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. These two well-known 
remedies have such an established reputation that every 
one is familiar with them and therefore only need this 


reminder, 
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Fine Table 
5 


sun; 


Wines 


From our Celebra- 
ted Orleans 
Vineyard. 


& 


progres of 


EGLIPSE 


S 
CHAMPACNE, 
5380 Washington St 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


CENERAL ACENCIES;: 
New York: PARK & TILFORD, 917 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA: F. P. DILLEY & CO., 25 North Tenth St | 
Cuicaco: C. JEVNE & CO., 110 Madison § 
St, Pau: C, JEVNE & CO., 114 E. Third ‘St. 
CINCINNATI: THE JOSEPH R. PEEBLES’ SONS CO., 

73 West Fourth Street. 

Detroit: G. & R. McMILLAN & CO , 131 Woodward Ave. | 
Honouu_v, H. I.: HAMILTON JOHNSTON. 


BUSINESS NOTES, 


THE OPERA PIANO. 


We have had considerable to siy about pianc-fortes 
lately, which we hope has been :f value to our readers. 
What has been said was in general terms, and it is 
therefore timely now to refer specially to one individual 
firm. It is that of the manufacturers of the Opera 
Piano, Messrs. Peck & Son, 212 to 216 West 47th Street, 
New York. This house has constantly endeavored to 
make the best instrument that can be made of good 
materials and by skilled workmen, combining all that is 
necessary and desirable to produce a first-class piago, 
without needless adding to the expense of production. 
by anything that is more for show or fancy than for 
practical use. The result has been the Opera piano, 
This piano has been made for more than twenty years, 
strictly first-class in material and workmanship, with 
unvarying success. The Opera piano, besides being in 
beauty, fullness and singing quality of tone, the ex- 
cellence of its interior workmanship and its artistic in- 
ish, all that could be desired, is fitted with a tone muffler 
pedal, that will be found valuable alike to parties using 
it for practising as well as to skilled performers in the 
production of beautiful effects; the makers have also 
added a handsome removable “ bric-a-brac” cabinet, 
which greatly enhances the splendid appearance of the 
piano at very small extra expense. A variety of styles. 
are made in thes3 popular instruments, all of which are 
illustrated in the firm’s catalogue, and they also issue a 
book of testimonials from which an excell: nt idea of 
the estimation in which the “Opera” Piano is held by 
competent authorities and delighted play ory may be 


obtained. 
+ 6 = 


THE VICTOR BALING PRESS. 


For the benefit of the numerous hayshippers among 
our readers, we desire to call their attenticn to the ad- 
vertisement of George Ertel & Co., of Quincey, Ill. This 
firm has been manufacturing these presses for twenty- 
four years and are the largest Exclusive B.1 ng Press 
manufacturers in the United States and Canada. Thou- 
sands of these presses are in use throughout the civil- 


ized world. They are guaranteed as represented and 
prices are lower than those of othcrs, while the quality 
is unsurpassed, All who are thinking of buying a press 
would do well to write to Messrs. Ertel for a catalogue 
which gives full description besides much other useful 
information. 


COLDEN’S LIQUID BEEF TONIC, 


MARINE HOSPITAL, PORT OF BALTIMORE, 
Jan. 16, 1875. 


Dear Sir : In compliance with your request to give 
my opinion of ““Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic,” I take 
pleasure in recommending it as a most excellent stimu- 
lant, tonic and invigorator of the system, which can be 
used whenever a stimulant and tonic combined is not 
contra-indicated. I have tested it in many cases since 
its introduction into our market, with universal success. 

Very respectfully ote ete., # 
_ Wm. F. Steuart, M. D. 


New Kodak Cameras. 


(@s For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers. 


“Vou press the button, 


we do the rest.” 


(OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF.) 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


Send for Catalogue- 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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FOOD ADULTERATION. 


At the annual meeting this year of the Washington 
Chemical Society Mr, Richards the retiring president 
delivered an interesting and instructive address on the 
subject of food adulteration in this country. His pur- 
pose was to explain how in some instances adulteration 
is possible without involving risk of deleterious conse- 
quences. The fact is that from want of reliable infor- 
mation in regard to the materials employed in most new 
food products, there is a general feeling of uncertainty 
and insecurity on the subject. People, asarule, im- 
agine that any substance used as an adulterant 
of, or a substitute for, a food product is to be avoided 
as itself being injurious to health; and when they 
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hear that a certain food is adulterated, or is a food 
substitute, there is immediately a prejudice ex- 
cited against the article, which it takes time and 
familiarity to allay, A moment’s reflection ought to 
show that it would be directly contrary to the food 
manufacturer’s interest to add to, or substitute anything 
for, a food product which would cause injurious symp- 
toms, as in that case his means of gain would be cut off 
by the refusal of consumers to buy his product. It is 
true that the unscrupulous manufacturer or dealer does 
not hesitate to cheat his customer in the interest of his 
Own pecuniary profit and gain, but he does not want to 
poisom him, Where, through carelessness or ignorance 
injurious substances, such as the arsenic, copper, ani- 
line, and other metallic and organic poisonous salts 
sometimes used for artificial colors, are added to foods, 
their presence is promptly revealed by the dangerous 
symptoms which they call forth in the consumer. The 
use of flours and starches of various kinds as food 
adulterants cannot be considered injurious to health. 
However much the public may be cheated in the pur- 
chase of such adulterated articles they are not poisoned 
by them. Moreover, it is a question how much a pur- 
chaser is himself to blame, in his endeavor to secure a 
“bargain,” when he demands so great a quantity of any 
given material at less than it can be purchased at whole- 
sale in the market, that he compels the unscrupulous 
manufacturer to make a compound which has never 
more and generally less than the proportion of the 
genuine material represented by the price asked. Many 
articles of food spoil in transportation; and, under the 
plea of preventing further fermentation, resort is had to 
antiseptics, such as salicylic acid, sulphite of soda, 
borax, etc. These deserve mention as being additions 
to foods of a class of substances used to cloak careless- 
ness in manufacture and otherwise, and producing in 
many cases deleterious effects on the human economy. 
In France and Germany the use of such antiseptics as 
salicylic acid in food products is prohibited, although in 
the latter ceuntry such addition is tolerated when the 
food product is exported to countries where such use is 
not prohibited. 
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RUSTICUS IN URBE. 

Our always wide awake daily contemporary, the Sun, 
called attention lately to the specially desirable oppor- 
tunities afforded country residents for securing fine fur- 
nished apartments in this city during the summer months 
at a merely nominal expense. It did not add, as it 
might well have done, that New York City is probably 
the most delightful summer watering place in America, 


What with cooling sea breezes, street cars traversing 


the thoroughfares in every direction, comfortable and 
well-aired concert rooms and theatres to while away the 
hours between dinner and bedtime, incessant steamboat 
communication with the innumerable seaside resorts lo- 
cated within an hour of the city, and a multitude of 
other attractions, the summer visitor to New York has 
infinite satisfaction at his command of a much higher 


order than can be hoped for at any imaginable out of 
town place, whether fashionable or secluded. Outside 
of the stated and stately yearly summer movements of 
our so-called Society, the New Yorker dozs not usually 
leave his residence during the heated term in the serious 
hope of securing increased physical comfort in the 
country, Crowde1 hotels, stuffy bandbox apartments, 
unsatisfactory food, perfunctory attendance and extrava- 
gant charges are poor substitutes at any time for home 
comforts in the city. But all these incouvenience3 are 
patiently encountered, year after year, for the sake of 
securing for self or family the change of air and the 
variety of surroundings, which experience has demon- 
strated to be beneficial and often indispensable to the 
work-worn city resident. Thus itis that the comfort- 
able house or flat is closed, and then it is that the pro- 
vincial visitor to New York has his opportunity. There 
are, as the Sun says, thousands of flats in this city which 
can be had for a song during the summer months. 
Their occupants are obliged to go into the country ahout 
the 15th of June, and the flat is left furnished and in 
perfectly habitable condition. During their absence the 
lessees are obliged to pay rent, and any money they re- 
ceive for the apartment is a clear gain. Hence very 
low terms can be made. The writer cites in illustration 
a flat in one of the most fashionable apartment houses 
in this city, the rental of which unfurnished is $150 a 
month. Over $7,000 worth of furniture has been placed 
there. A gentleman from Cincinnati who came on with 
his wife to establish a New York branch of his busi- 
ness, and had set aside three months for the purpose of 
doing the preliminary work before the fall season 
opened, secured the flat fully furnished with table and 
bed linen, silverware and all the rest, for $75 a month 
on a three-months’ lease. Cheaper flats can be had at 
proportionately low rentals. It is. far better than 
boarding, and undoubtedly the coolest way of spending 
the summer in New York, for the flats in the big apart- 
ment houses are nearly all so thoroughly ventilated that 
their occupants do not suffer from the heat. 


A NEW TEXTILE. 


The London Daily News says that an apparently well 
authenticated report describes the discovery of a plant 
which, if it possess all the qualities attributed to it, 
threatens to become a powerful rival of jute. To what 
special genus the plant belongs is not stated; but ML 
Brackenburg, a chemist, who discovered it growing 
abundantly on the shores of the Caspian, has given it the 
name of ‘‘Kanoff.” The plant posseses a splendid fibre, 
soft and elastic, with a glossy, satin-like texture. It is 
strong and pliable, and can be dyed without injury. M. 
Brackenburg believes that from its marvelous abundance 
and consequent cheapness, and its extraordinary dura- 
bility, ‘ Kanoff” will successfully compete with any 
other textile for sacking, ropes and pack thread. The 
fibre has a greater resistance than hemp, and its specifie 
gravity is less. 
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ADULTERATIONS IN NEW JERSEY. 


THE STATE COMMISSIONER'S REPORT FOR 1889. 


Over in New Jersey the State Dairy Commissioner 
has been compelled to issue a report without being al- 
lowed to read the proof-sheets, owing to some obstructive 
printer with a “pull,” setting himself up as a law 
unto himself. The consequence is that throughout the 
pamphlet the singular and plural of analyses are inex- 
tricably mixed, ammonia is printed armour, cicid 
stands for acid, aliumma for alumina, tyrotoxicon is 
spelled with an ‘‘a” and disuse is printed disease. 
These are fair average specimens of this New Jersey 
printer's blunders, But the value of the information 


contained in the report more than makes up for these 


shortcomings. The law relating to oleomargarine has 
been strictly enforced, and a most thorough system of 
milk inspection has been carried out throughout the 
State. During the year 2,507 analyses of food have 
been made of which more than 45 per cent. was found 
to be adulterated. Not to make the law bear too hard 
upon innocent dealers, notice was given in every instance 
of the result of the analyses and prosecution threatened 
if future analyses should find adulteration. Of 1,072 
drugs analyzed about 65 per cent. were found adulter- 
ated or below the legal standard. Of these various ar- 
ticles those which gave the highest percentage of adul- 
teration or not standard, the percentage of each were as 
follows : 


PER CENT. 
Oleomargantnes. tutte seinen eee 57 
Imported canned goods................... 88 
Ground cofiea, 22.2.6 mec ere terete teens 80 
DPICeS Bi wa ce siete ehee se cine «tee eee meeeee eres 45 
Hxtracted Hhoney:wci. lest tee eter 74 
Maple syrupi\cgist aaise isles oretsion einai oe ont 50 
VLD OSA: ence terete css. stent mie nce ne aa ee 64 
FP iCKIGS2%s,, ace io.vere ot series eee oe raters: 73 
Baking power #.). tin tisters-stot we cin Sociels tate 81 
SECC Baten inntaGny citar Come. Gian all 
Dried apples.e cc as ctw mets ake TONaLL 
Jellies and jams........ SO.Jor Sap San aIGiES 76 


The chief adulterant found in these articles was cop- 
per, which was added to give a green color to the vege- 
tables. The following names were on the labels of the 
adulterated samples : 

Luneville, Guillanmz. 
Barton Fils. 

F. Roudenet & Cie. 
Dandicolle & Gandin 
Petits Pois (no packer). 


A. Dupin. 

Alex. Eygueme. 
Gabriel Triat & Co. 
Vie Garres & Fils. 
Talbot Freres. 


R. Moubadon. Eugene Du Raix. 
S. Nicholas & Cie Eugene Mercier. 
G. Talbot. Alphonse Pinard. 
KE. Dufour & Cie. Goulean. 

Gillard Fills. Chs. Julien. 


Duprat, Clement & Mauriel. 
J. Fiton Aine & Cie. 
A. Dufour & Cie. 


A. Marcy & Cie. 
Bouvais, Flou. 
Henri Lambert. 


L. A. Price. Rodel & Fils. 
Briant. Rilhae. 

Henri Lambere & Cie. Lemouie. 

J. Nouville. Victor Leopold. 


Piere Durand. 


It is with pride that we can add that all the American 
canned goods examined were found free from metals 
and other dangerous ingredients Of the condensed 
milk examined, the most condensed was Howell’s and 
the least the Highland brand. Most of the adulterated 
coffee came from Philadelphia. This was also the case 
with spices. The prepared cocoanut’ examined con- 
sisted of ground cocoanut with 42 per cent. of cane 
sugar added. Considering the price at which this is 
sold, it shows a large profit for the manufacturers. The 
sausages examined contained poisonous coloring, un- 
clean casings, and a nasty varnish sold to unscrupulous 
butchers under the name of “smokine” or liquid 


smoke, Every case of meat poisoning which was re- 
ported as having occurred in the State during the year 
was carefully investigated. Not one, and this state- 
ment deserves to be considered, was due to canned 
meats, but all to decayed butcher’s corned beef. Dried 
fruits were found contaminated with zine from having 
been dried on galvanized metallic frames. In jellies and 
jams the adulterations consisted in the use of aniline 
dyes for color and the addition of-starch and Japanese 
isinglass to give body. In many cases the body of the 
jellies was apple pomace artificially colored and flavored. 


CAMPHOR. 


HOW THE WORLD IS SUPPLIED BY JAPAN, 


The following particulars regarding the preparation of 
Japan camphor are furnished by a firm of exporters of 
Japanese products at Hiogo: The camphor forests in 
Southern Japan are divided into two categories, which 
furnish the bulk of the world’s camphor supplies. In 
the first category are the forests which are the property 
of the Government, and kept under the strict super- 
vision of the Forest Department. They contain a con- 
siderable number of trees, but as far as the supply of 
camphor is concerned, these forests can only be counted 
on toa limited extent. At the discretion of the authori- 
ties, permits are given at irregular intervals to cut down 
old trees in certain districts, and the production of the 
government forests depends on the relative liberality 
with which permits are issued. On the average, gov- 
ernment forests furnish about one-fifth of the total 
quantity exported, and cannot be depended on as a reg- 
ular source of supplies. Oa the other hand, the forests 
or trees belonging to private individuals are the base of 
the supply of the trade That a considerable decrease 
of these camphvr trees has taken place is beyond doubt. 
The provinces of Tosa and Satsuma, in former years the 
only source of supply, are very nearly exhausted; but 
in distant parts, beyond the mountains and remote from 
water, camphor trees are still to be found. This is of 
importance, as the present high price of camphor on the 
spot is further enhanced by transportation through 
pathless regions before water, for the distillation of the 
gum, can be reached. The production has under these 
circumstances, and in spite of the abnormally high 
prices now ruling, not experienced any material increase. 
At the same time it must be stated that there is now 
proceeding an extension of the distilling area over new 
districts, 7. é., in provinces comparatively bare of trees, 
and which up to now gave no camphor. These facts 
confirm the view that, however high prices may go, the 
average supplies will not only not experience any essen- 
tial increase, but, on the contrary, become less and less 
in future years. The camphor tree, like the oak, grows 
very slowly, and it takes several hundred years before 
the full size has been attained. There is therefore no 
chance for the present generation to derive any benefit 
from the trees now in course of being planted. The 
present prices stimulate the production to the utmost, 
and the fresh gum is being hurried on the market. The 
opinion that native speculators store the camphor in 
order to raise prices is totally wrong. The largest 
yield of gum from the trees is obtained during the cold 
season; first, on account of the sap or essential oil con- 
tained in the tree then being concentrated in the big 
roots and the lower part of the stem, and, secondly, 
as the distillation can be done more efficiently by using 
cold water. This process is performed in a most primi- 
tive way on the banks of the nearest brook, as follows: 
A hearth or circular wall of stones is constructed, five 
to ten feet high; on this is placed an iron pan, and 
thereon a tub about three feet high, the perforated bot- 
tom of which restsonthe pan. Then the tub is wrapped 
up in a layer of clay, into which the roots and stem 
wood, cut into small chips, are placed. Water is now 
poured into the pan, the cover of the tub closed air-tight 
by clay, and fire kindled on the hearth. The steam 


rising from the pan pervades the chips and extracts 
from them the essential oil, leading it through a bamboo 
tube into the refrigerator, which consists of two wooden 
boxes, through the larger one of which, having no cover, 
a continuous stream of water is flowing, while the 
smaller one, being without a bottom, is placed on the 
water in the larger box, and serves as an air-tight re- 
ceptacle for the steam saturated with the essential oil, 
which after the lapse of twelve hours, is thoroughly ex- — 
tracted from the chips. In the meanwhile camphor and 
camphor oil have deposited on the inside of the smaller 
box above the water. They are scraped off, and, by 
pressing them, the camphor crystals and oil are sep- 
arated. The camphor thus obtained is in a very wet 
condition, and loses up to 30 per cent. more of oil and 
water until it is put on board a vessel. The camphor 
oil is valuable, and carefully collected to be refined, thus 
yielding more camphor, while the refined oil is sold for ex- 
portation as camphor oil. Hiogo is by far the most impor- 
tant place in Japan for the exportation of camphor, but 
the gum is extensively dealt in at Nagasaki also, chiefly 
for the wants of Hong Kong. There are no available re- 
turns for this latter port, and it is probable that its trade 
is gradually more or less being absorbed by Hiogo. The 
apparent scarcity of camphor in Satsuma and the south- 
ern provinces generally accounts for this fact, while the 
distilling area has extended further north, 7. @., into 
closer proximity to Hiogo. It should also be borne in 
mind that the camphor which is now shipped loses 
about five per cent. more weight during the voyage than 
formerly, when the cargo was delivered by the natives 
in a drier condition. 
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SPIDERS AND THEIR HABITS. 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS CONCERNING VENOMOUS 
SPIDERS. 


It does not seem to be generally known that spiders 
are provided with a poison of a very active nature, the 
effects of which are similar to those produced by snake 
poisons. It is true that many spiders are small and 
quite harmless to man; butit is probable that some 
poisonous fluid is secreted in the mandibles of all 
spiders, Even the bite of the common house spider is 
quickly fatal to flies and other insects on which it preys, 
Spider poison appears to have special effects on certain 
insects, and the largest flies are not often the least 
affected by it. Insects over which spider poison has 
but little influence are usually left meshed in the web 
to struggle until exhausted before the spider attempts 
to devour them. When a fly is bitten by a spider its 
whole body seems seized by violent convulsive twitch- 
ings, and death generally occurs after a few minutes, 
The spider’s poison issues from a sac and duct at the 
base of its mandibles. It closely resembles the venom- 
ous matter secreted by scorpions, and is a transparent 
fluid, containing traces of formic acid and albumen. 
There seems to be nothing characteristic in its micro- 
scopic appearance. When it is collected from the 
poison glands of several spiders and dried, it will retain 
its physiological properties for many years, and even 
after it has been subjected to a hoiling temperature its 
properties are not destroyed. The spider is provided 
with a most effective apparatus for injecting its poison, 
consisting of modified mandibles, called falces, the last 
joint of which has a hard, curved fang, with a fissure 
near the point. The muscles used in closing the man- 
dibles also press upon the poison gland, causing the 
poison to be expelled through the fissure into the 
wound, and thence into the circulation of the victim. 

The reader should watch a common house spider spin 
its web. It seems to take pains, before beginning, to 
select a spot where there are chances of obtaining plun- 
der, and where it will be secure. It then discharges a 
little drop of glutinous fiuid, and creeps up the wall, 
joining the thread from one wall to the other. The first 
thread thus formed is drown tight, and fixed at each 
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end with other threads, It is upon this outer thread 
that the durability of the whole fabric depends. The 
web’s foundation completed, the spider next makes a 
number of threads parallel to the first, and then crosses 
them with other threads, the sticky substance of which 
they are formed serving to bind them, when newly 
made, to each other. It now commences to double and 


treble the threads that border its web, securing the, 


edges as it does so. Lastly, it forms a kind of tunnel 
with its webbing. This is to serve as a retreat, where 
it can conceal itself from its enemies and also from its 
prey, and is generally placed in the angle of the walls. 
When the spider’s work is done, it often happens that 
the approach of some large animal or the passage of the 
housemaid’s broom will destroy in a minute the labor of 
days. In this case, as soon as the danger is passed 
away, the spider patiently begins to repair the web. 
For this purpose the spider is provided with a store of 
the glutinous matter of which the web is made. When 
possible, the spider prefers the mending business, as it 
is only provided with a limited quantity of glutinous 
matter, and when this is exhausted it probably cannot 
be renewed. Old spiders, which have neither web nor 
the materials to make one, often hunt about to find out 
the webs of other spiders, younger and weaker than 
themselves, with whom they venture battle. The in- 
vader generally succeeds, and the younger spider is 
driven out to make a new web, and the old spider re- 
mains in possession until a stronger spider invades the 
web and drives it out. When thus dispossessed the spi- 
der seldom yentures another attack, but tries to subsist 
upon the few insects that may fall accidentally into its 
clutches, and eventually dies of hunger. The well- 
known tarantula is one of the largest, but by no means 
the most venomous species of spiders. It belongs to 
the mining section of the family termed Lycoside or 
wolf spiders, and attains a length of three-quarters of an 
inch. The tarantula’s body is covered all over with 
down, chiefly of an olive dusky-brown color. The up- 
per border of the thorax and the outline of the eyes are 
yeliow, and the back of the abdomen is marked with a 
tow of triangular dark spots with whitish edges. Their 
eight eyes are arranged in three transverse rows, the 
front row containing four small eyes, while behind there 
are two pairs of larger eyes. During the summer 
months the tarantula, while creeping among the corn, 
bites people employed in the fields, but the bite, 
though painful, is seldom dangerous. Dr. Zangrilli, an 
Italian naturalist, who has had many opport_nities of 
observing people bitten by the spider, says that soon 
after the occurrence the part bitten becomes deadened, 
and in a few hours there are slight convulsive shiver- 
ings, cramps of the muscles, spasms of the muscles of 
the throat, followed by vomiting and a three days’ fever. 
Recovery generally follows after copious perspiration, 
but in one case there was tetanus and death on the 
fourth day. The tarantula is common in Europe in 
Spain, Southern France and Italy, occurring in great 
numbers in Apulia round the town of Taranto. It has 
been found in Asia, and also in Northern Africa. The 
tarantula is to be found in dry places, partly overgrown 
with grass, and fully exposed to the heat of the sun, 
living in an underground passage which it digs for 
itself, lining it with its web. These passages are round 
in section, and sometimes quite an inch in diameter, 
often extending to the depth of a foot or even more be- 
low the surface. This spider is very quick in its move- 
ments, and eager in the pursuit of its prey. It waits 
only to kill one victim before it darts upon another, and 
it has been known to allow itself to be carried into the 
air by a large fly that it has attacked rather than relin- 
quish its hold. The female tarantula lays from nine 
hundred to a thousand eggs in a season, and shows con- 
siderable maternal care. When the number of eggs she 
has brought forth have remained for an houror two to 
dry after exclusion, she prepares to make a bag for them. 
For this purpose she spins a web and lines the inside 
with down which she plucks from her breast. Within 
the bag, which is almost as thick as paper, the eggs are 


deposited, and it is then fastened, by means of the glu- 
tinous fluid she secretes, to the end of her body. The 
female tarantula has never been known to abandon her 
offspring until they are able to take care of themselves. 
She hatches two broods in the year, in spring and au- 
tumn, and has been known to hatch three. The eggs 
are not adherent to each other in the cocoon. When 
the young ones are excluded from their shells within 
the cocoon, they remain in this confinement until the 
female, instinctively knowing their maturity, bites open 
the bag and sets them free. The young of web-making 
spiders, after leaving the egg, immediately commence 
weaving, but the young tarantula (leading a vagrant life 
and having no web), being incapable of protecting 
themselves, remain for about a fortnight with the 
mother, giving rise formerly to a belief that they derived 
their nourishment from her body. 
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SUNSTROKE. 


SOME PRACTICAL RULES FOR ITS AVOIDANCE AND 
- RELIEF, 


It is the easiest thing in the world to avoid sunstroke 
or heat prostration during the warm, humid days, if you 
will only exercise a little care and judgment and observe 
afew very simple rules. 
very lightest flannels and the airiest clothing in your 
wardrobe, and don’t be ina hurry. Persons of an ex- 
citable temperament are more liable to sunstroke than 
those of a more phlegmatic disposition, So it is with 
those who have heart trouble, and it is well for them to 
bear in mind that itis exceedingly dangerous for them to 
be affected by the heat. Sunstroke causes a change in 
the blood by robbing it of its power to take up oxygen, 
which, as everybody knows, is the very essential of life. 
Soon the blood becomes saturated with carbonic acid, 
and unless this is quickly removed, death must ensue. 
With the heart function already interfered with, no 
matter how slightly, heat stroke, as it is more properly 
designated, becomes a very serious matter. The same 
is so in the case of stout people, who, as a rule, are more 
liable to suffer from the heat than others. Some care 
should be exercised in the character and quantity of 
food and drink taken. It is not by any means neces- 
sary to change one’s mode of living, but at the same 
time heavy, heat-giving articles of food, that take a long 
time to digest, if not altogether abjured ought at least 
to be partaken of sparingly. This certainly does not 
inflict a hardship upon anybody, for in nine cases out of 
ten the craving for oils, fats and such articles of food 
is entirely absent in the summer time, and simply be- 
cause the system does not require them. In short, 
don’t eat a Christmas dinner on the Fourth of July. 
Much misery and suffering may be avoided by learning 
to drink slowly. As the skin is apt to act freely, it is 
necessary to keep the body supplied with liquid. Most 
people are possessed of the erroneous idea that the sen- 
sation of thirst is located somewhere in the stomach, 
and hence it is that they keep on drinking until they 
ean hold no more. The work of throwing off this un- 
necessary quantity of liquid falls upon the skin and 
other glauds, which are apt to become paralyzed in their 
action as soon as the slightest tendency to heat prostra- 
tion manifests itself. Bear in mind that thirst is located 
in the throat, directly behind the tongue. This can be 
demonstrated by anybody who will go to the trouble of 
sipping a glass of water instead of gulping it down. In 
this way it will soon become apparent that half a glass 
of water will as effectually quench thirst as half a dozen 
glasses, and, what is more, without producing that sen- 
sation of fullness which is so annoying on a warm day, 
Once having learned how to drink judiciously, half the 
danger from heat prostration is overcome. Cooling 
drinks should be freely partaken of in the way above 
indicated, but bear in mind that suddenly chilling the 
blood with very cold, iced fluids is an extremely haz- 
ardous proceeding... Have the water and other drinks 


In the first place wear the | 


moderately cold, and besides being safer to take they 
also become more palatable. By paying but trifling at- 
tention to these rules, sleep on a warm night becomes 
natural, and this alone is half the safeguard “against 
heat prostration, for there is nothing so invigorating and 
refreshing as a good night's rest. Nowa word about 
how to assist a person who has been prostrated by the 
heat when a doctor is not near at hand. The very first 
thing to do is to remove the sufferer to a shady spotand 
loosen all the clothing. To get rid of the carbonic acid 
in the blood keep the limbs in motion, not violently, and 
thus induce freer respiration. A tendency, however 
slight, to returning consciousness is always a hopeful 
sign, for it indicates that the brain is receiving a supply 
of healthy blood. Apply cold cloths to the bead and 
along the back of the neck. Sometimes, when the pa- 
tient’s hair is very thick, it is well to shave off part of 
it and place the cloths directly in contact with the 
scalp. If the feet are cold apply hot bricks and admin- 
ister stimulants, such as brandy and water, in small 
quantities at frequent intervals. This is about all that 
can be done in the first stage of prostration, and it will 
generally suffice, for by this time the doctor will be on 
hand to take care of the secondary symptoms of heat- 
stroke. . 


BANTING HUMBUGS. 


THE MARKET FLOODED WITH ANTI-FAT FRAUDS. 


“The number of nostrums for the reduction of obesity 
which have been put upon the market during the past 
two months,” said the manager of an upper Broadway 
drug store, ‘‘is almost without limit. Here, for instance, 
are four remedies, all designed for this particular ail- 
ment, aud every one of them has been turned into our 
hands for sale within the month.’ He placed two bot- 
tles, a pill box and a tin can full of powders in a row 
upon the showcase. 
wrappers, and every one of them had a name which 
suggested corpulency, but did not use the word fat. 
‘* All these remedies,” said the old druggist quietly, ‘‘are 
claimed to be made of special ingredients, but they are 
nothing more than Epsom salts in one form or the other. 
We never recommend them, but we have to keep them 
on sale owing to the steadily increasing demand for all 
medicine of this sort. It is not that they are especially 
deleterious. They simply have the same weakening ef- 
fect that Epsom salts have if taken every day fora 
mouth or two. Naturally they reduce the weight, but 
the flesh comes right on again as soon as the salts are 
stopped, You can imagine the prices the public pay for 
these things when you reflect that our profit on this 
bottle of stuff is 60 cents. It is sold for $1, and I have 
no doubt in the world that the manufacturer clears 30 
cents on every bottle.”—Sun. 


They were all encased in neat 
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A QuEER Notion.—A curious survival from the 
Middle Ages was put into practice at Guernsey lately 
to stop the public auction of household goods, 
which was disapproved of by the eldest son of the fam- 
ily. The formula uttered by the son is as follows: 
“Haro! Haro! Haro! A l'aide, mon Prince! On 
me fait tort!” The sale ceased instantly, ana the mat- 
ter will now come before the Royal Courts in due 
course.—Notes and Queries. 


GOLDEN MaGnesiuM.—M. N. Warren finds that 
when the metal magnesium is heated in a current of 
ammonia thoroughly dry, and keeping the temperature 
below a red heat, it combines with the gas without 
changing much in appearance, though its chemical prop- 
erties are much modified; for instance, it will not melt 
below a bright red heat, and burns, when red hot, with 
violent decrepidations or small explosions. If the cur- 
rent of ammonia is continued, and the meta) in this 
form heated to bright redness, it is gradually converted 
into an orange yellow substance which is permanent. 
This new product dissolves in acids, and the solution 
contains ammonia. When fragments of magnesium 
which have been kept at u dull red heat for some time 
come in contact with gaseous ammonia, it often happens 
that their surface becomes dark yellow and shines like 
gold. The exact nature of this golden magnesium has 
not yet been made out. 
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CLIMATIC CHANGES. 


CAUSES OF THE PHENOMENA OF STORMS AND COLD 
WAVES. 


In our last issue we published a brief statement of 
the grounds upon which Sergeant Dunn, in charge of 
the U. S. Signal Service office in this city, bases his 
theory that the climate of this latitude is gradually 
changing. His speculations on the causes of the pos- 
sible change are curious and interesting. He said in his 
lecture: ‘ Within the past year or so most storms have 
traveled across the country north of this city, and have 
followed each other in such rapid succession that it was 
only on rare occasions that an area of high pressure with 
a cold wave could slip down from the Northwest and 
overspread this part of the country.. In 1889, and Jan- 
uary aud February, 1890, only one storm centre passed 
south, which is one factor in accounting for a scarcity 
of cold weather. These months embrace twenty-eight 
well-defined storm centres which passed north, each in 
turn causing a steady flow of warm air from the South 
over the central valleys and this section. In former 
years, while a majority of the storms passed north, the 
interval of time between their passage was longer, and 
they were generally followed by an area of high pressure 
which extended over a great part of the country, and 
their severity was partly spent before reaching the coast. 
The number of storms that passed off the coast south of 
New York averaged about one-third the number that 
passed north of ihe city. Each of the former drew a 
cold wave directly over the city. In my research I 
found that many of the storms originated in the great 
interior plateau of the Rocky Mountains. These invari- 
ably passed over the irrigated lands of Colorado or 
Wyoming, and sometimes Nebraska and Kansas. 
Storms from the northwest and southwest, with few 
exceptions, took the same course across some of the 
‘States mentioned where irrigation existed. Some ap- 
peared to be drawn hundreds of miles out of their natu- 
fal course into the irrigated section. In 1888 sixty-two 
storms passed directly over or into the irrigated region; 
in 1889 there were sixty-seven. All storms, like elec- 
tric currents, follow a path of the least atmospheric re- 
sistance. An increase of moisture offers extra attrac- 
The immense area of country surrounding the 
irrigated: lands offers resistance to a storm movement in 
its dryness. In my opinion, further change in our cli- 
mate depends entirely upon irrigation. If lands in the 
Northwest are first reclaimed, the effect would be to 
have a continuance of storm tracts over the higher lati- 
tudes. On the other hand, should lands in the South- 
west be first reclaimed, the storms would take their first 
course and a greater number would pass south of New 
York, thus drawing down upon the city cold waves, as 
in previous years.”’ 
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OBSTRUCTIVE RABBITS. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF ABATING THE AUSTRALASIAN RABBIT 
s PEST. 


Consul Griffin, from Sidney, N.S. W., reports a total 
expenditure in that colony of $3,868,000 by the Goy- 
ernment in the last six years, and of about $1,000,000 
more by the ‘pastoralists’ for the extinction of the 
rabbits. The subsidy paid in many cases exceeded the 
rent of the holdings. Wire fencing is in great demand, 
at a cost of $400 a mile. Skillful capturers of rabbits 
earn from $20 to $48 per week, and are paid by the 
scalp. Landholders are compelled by law to employ 
these hunters. In one year, New South Wales exported 
15,000,000 skins. The number of rabbits is estimated 
at hundreds of millions. Their increase is something 
frightful. The multitudes of rabbits in Australasia had 
their origin in a single pair imported for sporting pur- 
poses, and liberated near Geelong. They are very de- 
structive to trees, grass and other crops. Poison with 


phosphorized grain hag been tried; other poisons also. 
These endanger poultry and live stock, and must be 
used with cautioa. The mongoose and ferrets were in- 
troduced as natural enemies of the rabbit. In New 


Zealand, whose export of rabbit skins was 60,000,000" 


in six years, the ferret is quite in favor; but the ferret 
soon turned his attention to poultry and small birds, 
and has nearly externtinated the race of Maori hens. 
Traps and such devices have proved to be a delusion. 
They caught ferrets and rabbits without distinction. 
The reward of $120,000 offered by the Government of 
New South Wales for the best riddance from the rabbit 
pest brought in 1,500 schemes; 115 of them to kill by 
disease, such as catarrh, small-pox, hydrophobia, etc. 
The inocculation scheme of M. Pasteur was experimented 
with yery carefully, but not successfully. Rabbits were 
inocculated with the microbes of chicken cholera; but 
the Commission that made the experiment decided that 
the Pasteur plan would introduce a disease not now ex- 
istant in Australasia, and which has everywhere proved 
disastrous to fowls, and which has not been known to 
prevail naturally among rabbits. In the Island of Jamai- 
ca, where the mongoose and the ferret were introduced 
to extinguish the rabbits, these creatures turned their 
attention to domestic fowls and to the forest and 
orchard birds. With the destruction of the birds 
came an alarming increase of insect life, and the 
wood and field ticks have made life a burden to man 


and beast, 
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PURE FOOD. 


AN EARNEST PLEA FOR A NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW. 

In a report presented to accompany the Pure Food 
bill recently reported from the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, Chairman Paddock says: If 
the United States is disposed to interpose to prevent, as 
this committee thinks it should, the damage to health 
and morals which these practices of dishonest dealers 
are working in every community, it seems desirable that 
the information already gained, and the experience ac- 
quired in the Department of Agriculture should be 
utilized. As the enforcement of the law will depend 
very largely upon scientific investigations, it was felt by 
the committee that the officers connected with it should 
be from a distinctively scientific department, Another 
reason equally as strong, presented itself as an argument 
for placing the execution of the law under the direction of 
the Department of Agriculture. By far the greater part 
of the articles of food consumption, which would be af- 
fected beneficially by the proposed legislation, are the 
products of American farmers. Declining prices and 
restricted markets, the results of the sophistication of 
foods after they have passed from his hands, with- 
drawal of the confidence of consumers, which is affect- 
ing alike the reputation of the producer and the product, 
all have combined to arouse the American farmer to the 
necessity of such legislation as will supplement the im- 
perfect, and consequently ineffective legislation of the 
States. It is estimated by a leading trade journal of the 
United States, that 2 per cent. of the entire food pro- 
duct of the country is sophisticated. Taking the esti- 
mate of $4,500,000,000 as the total value of the food 
supply, consumed in the United States annually, there 
is upon this basis of estimation $90,000,000 a year of 
fraudulent food products foisted upon consumers. 
Grabboth, of the Massachusetts Board of Health, 
asserts that in that State, as the result of the stringent 
food and drug inspection laws, there has been a saying 
of 5 per cent. to the people in the increased purchase of 
food products. If the samé results of deterrent legisls- 
ture could prevail throughout the country, the annual 
saving to the consumer, through pure food would reach 
the stupendous sum of a quarter of a billion dollars. 
But there is another standpoint less vital from which 
the importance of the subject presents itself. This is 
from the side of the food producers, whose products are 
sophisticated and misbranded because of the suspicion 


of fraud which discredits the purity of the products sub- 
ject to adulteration. Both houses of Congress have been 
deluged with petitions from the farmer's organizations 
during the.present session, praying for legislation which 
will compel the manufacturers of hog products to con- 
form to the laws of commercial honesty. They com- 
plain, and justly, that the sale of compounded products 
under the name of the genuine article, is destroying a 
remunerative market for their hogs, by displacing mil- 
lions of pounds of pure lard with articles of a cheaper 
quality, sold under the same name. While eminent 
chemists are not agreed that the lard compounds are 
deleterious to health, there can be no dissent from the 
view that such articles should be sold under their right- 
ful names, and marketed as compounds and not as the 
simple products which they simulate. The farmers of 
the country who see their products lessened in value 
every year by millions through sophistication and mis- 
branding, and their tables assailed in turn with fraud- 
ulent manufactured food products, have every reason to 
complain that they are robbed at every turn of the 
wheel. In conclusion the report says: The bill re- 
ported by your committee is believed to be at once con- 
servative and comprehensive. It is drawn, in their 
judgment, alike in the interests of the honest manufac- 
turer and the general consuming public. It will render 
unnecessary the enactments of laws, directed against 
special interests or designed to supplement trade jeal- 
ousy. By its passage, adulteration and sophistication 
in foods and drugs will, it is believed, be reduced to the 
minimum, ,commercial integrity bulwarked by the de- 
tection and punishment of dishonest dealers, and 
millions of dollars annually saved, now abstracted from 
the pockets of consumers. Supplemented, as it should 
be by legislation, dealing with the inspection of products 
of the slaughterhouses intended for foreign sale, it will 
strengthen and build up a declining export trade in 
American food products, and materially lighten the load 
now earried by the American farmer, 
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STANLEY’S PYGMIES. 


A RACE WHOSE PEDIGREE REAGHES BAOK TO PREHIS- 
TORIO TIME. ; 


In his recent address in London, before the Royal 
Geograhphical Society, Mr. Stanley gave an interesting 
account of the pygmies, inhabiting the great forest 
through which he travelled, who were known to exist by 
the Father of Poets, nine centuries before the beginning 
of the Christian era. ‘Nearly a year ago we found 
them where they had been located by tradition under 
the names of Wataa and Wambutti. We were just now 
paying due reverence to the kings of the forest, who 
were born before the foundations of the tower on Shinar 
plain were laid, and because it seemed to us that in their 
life they united prehistoric times to this society, jour- 
nal-loving nineteenth century, Let us pause a little 
and pay honor to those little people, who have outlived 
the proud Pharaohs of Egypt, the chosen people of 
Palestine, and the emperors of Babylon,. Nineveh, Per- 
sia, and the Macedonian and Roman empires. They 
have actually been able to hold their lands for over fifty 
centuries. Ihave lately seen the wear and tear on the 
Pyramids of Egypt, and I can certify that the old 
Sphinx presents a very battered appearance indeed, but 
the pygmies appeared to me as bright, as fresh, and as 
young as the generation which Homer sang about. You 
will, therefore, understand that I, who have always 
professed to love humanity, in preference to beetles, 
was as much interested in these small creatures as 
Henry Irving might be in the personnel of the Lyceum. 
Near a place called Avetiko, on the Ituri River, our hun- 
gry men found the first male and female of the pygmies 
squatted in the midst of a wild Eden, peeling plaintains. 
You can imagine what a shock it was to the poor little 
creatures at finding themselves suddenly surrounded by 
gigantic Soudanese, six feet four inchesin height. nearly 
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double their own height and weight, and black as coal. 
But my Zarizibaris, always more tender hearted than 
Soudanese, prevented the clubbed rifle and cutlasses 
from extinguishing their lives there and then, and 
brought them to me as prizes, in the same spirit as they 
would have brought a big hawk, moth, or mammoth 
longicorn, for inspection. As they stood trembling be- 
fore me I named the little man Adam, and the miniature 
woman Eye, far more appropriate names in the wild 
Eden on the Ituri, than the Vukukuru and Akiokwa 
which they gave us. As I looked at them and thought 
how these represented the oldest people on the globe, 
my admiration would have gone to greater lengths than 
scoffing cynics would have expected. Poor Greekish 
heroes and Jewish patriarchs, how their glory paled 
before the ancient ancestry of these manikins! Had 
Adam knowr how to assume a tragic pose, how fitly he 
might have said: ‘Yea, you may well look on us, for 
we are the only people living on the face of the earth 
who, from primeval time, have never been removed from 
their homes. Before Yusuf and Mesu were ever heard 
of, we lived in these wild shades, from the Nile Foun- 
tains to the Sea of Darkness, and, like the giants of the 
forest, we dispise time and fate.’ But, poor little things, 
they said nothing of the kind. They did not know they 
were heirs of such proud and unequalled heritage. On 
the contrary, their faces said clearly enough, as they 
furtively looked at one and the other of us, ‘ Where 
have these big people come from? Will they eat us ?’ 
The height of the man was four feet, that of the woman 
a little less. He may have weighed about eighty-five 
pounds; the color of the body was that of a half-baked 
brick, and a light brown fell stood out very clearly. So 
far as natural intelligence was concerned, within his 
limited experience, he was certainly superior to any 
black man in our camp. The mysteries of woodcraft, 
for instance, he knew better than any of us, he knew 
what wild fruits were wholesome and what fungi were 
poisonous. He could have given us valuable lessons 
how to find our way through the forest. I saw also that 
he could adapt himself to circumstances. Our foragers 
and scouts may have captured about fifty of these 
dwarfs, only one of whom reached the height of 54 
inches. They varied from 39 inches to 50 inches gener- 
ally. A forest village consists of from twenty to one 
hundred families of pygmies, and probably in that 
area between the Ihuru and Ituri rivers, there are as 
many as two thousand families, living this nomadic and 
free life in the perpetual twilight of the great and um- 
brageous forest of equatorial Africa.” 


THIOKETONE., 


THE WORST SMELLING SUBSTANCE KNOWN. 


An amusing instance of the inconveniences of carry- 
ing on chemical research in populated districts (Brit. 
and Col. Drug.) appears incidentally in a paper on 
Thioderivatives of Ketone, by E. Baumann and Fromm. 
By the reaction of sulphureted hydrogen on acetone in 
the presence of condensation agents, they obtained prin- 
cipally trithio-acetone C,H, ,S,, and small quantities of 
a non-volatile, definitely crystalline compound C,,H,,9,, 
tetrathiopeuton. At the same time, however, an ex- 
ceedingly volatile body was formed which possessed a 
smell so horrible that, in comparison therewith, ethyl- 
mercaptan, ethylenmercaptan, and other volatile sul- 
phides must be considered as faint-smelling substances, 
The authors could not obtain the compound pure (for a 
reagon which they mention further on), but there could 
be no doubt that it was the monosulphureted acetone 
C,H,S or thioketone. As they were once distilling the 
reaction product of 100 gr, acetone, concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, and sulphureted hydrogen, with the most 
perfect arrangements for condensation, so that no per- 
ceptible loss of the product occurred, the atmosphere of 
the surrounding district of the town was infected over 
an area more than 800 yards wide! Lvery attempt to 


ment and serve. 


obtain the substance pure brought down such a storm of 
protest and complaint against the laboratory that the 
authors were compelled to relinquish the research. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS. 


JPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
July. 

MzaAts.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, 
sausage, veal. 

GAME AND PouLTRY.—Pigeon, chicken, duck. 

FisH.—Anchovy, bass, bluefish, blackfish, cod, eels, 
clams, flounder, haddock, halibut, herring, lobster, 
mackerel, mussels, perch, porgie, prawn, salmon, shad, 
turtle, trout, sturgeon, whiting, weak-fish. 


liver, 


VEGETABLES.—Beans, cucumbers, carrots, cauliflower, 
egg-plant, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, 
shallots, spinach, turnips, radish, rhubarb, corn, beets. 

Fruits.—Cherries, strawberries, raspberries, huckle- 
berries, melons, gooseberries, blackberries, peaches, 
pears, tamarinds, bananas, pineapple. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Ee@s In Drawn Burrer.—Boil eight eggs for twenty 
minutes; take from the water, remove the shells, cut 
them in slices about a quarter of an inch thick; make a 
pint of drawn butter, put the eggs in it, cook for a mo- 
This is a nice breakfast dish. 


SOUFFLE OF PEAs.—Heat thoroughly half a can of 
French peas with pepper, salt, and a few tablespoonfuls 
of cream ; beat up four eggs, yolks and whites separately, 
and to the yolks add the peas and cream; add the 
whites, stir well, put in a buttered baking dish, and bake 
for five minutes in a brisk oven. 


Kipney Pre.—Parboil three or four mutton kidneys, 
slice them very thin; line a pie dish with good paste, 
fry slightly some slices of bacon, put a couple of slices 
of it on the crust, then a layer of kidney, seasoned with 
pepper, salt, and a little finely-minced onion, a couple 
more slices of bacon; then kidney as before, then an 
upper crust and bake. 


STRAWBERRY Ice CREAM.—Pick one quart berries and 
mash them through a sieve; add to the juice two large 
cupfuls of sugar; make a custard with one pint milk, 
two eggs, one-half-spoon butter; vanilla and sugar 
enough to make very sweet; set aside to cool; when 
cold add it to the berry juice and freeze. 


STRAWBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM.—Soak one-half a 
box or one ounce gelatine for an hour in one-half cup of 
cold water ; whip stiff one pint sweet cream; pick one 
quart strawberries and mash them through a fine sieve, 
sweeten thoroughly; put the gelatine over hot water to 
dissolve; to it add the berry juice, and with an egg 
beater, whip until cold; then add the whipped cream 
and pour into molds to stiffen, This may be eaten with 
or without whipped cream. 

FRIED CHIOKEN WITH CREAM GRAvVY.—Cut up the 
chicken and wipe it dry, roll the pieces in flour, season, 
and fry in boiling lard ; turn frequently, and when well 
done lay them in a hot dish; into the pan then put one 
tablespoonful butter, and when it is melted one of flour; 
cook for a minute, then add a teacupful of milk and pep- 
per, salt and minced parsley ; let it boil up and pour over 
the chicken. 

GREEN PEA FRITTERS.—Mash one pint hot boiled peas 
through a colander; add one tablespoonful butter, and 
pepper and salt; when cool add two well-beaten egg 
yolks, a cup of cream and one and one-half cupfuls of 
fiour, in which two teaspoonfuls of baking powder have 
been sifted; stir and heat thoroughly; lastly, beat in the 
whites of the eggs and fry in boiling lard. 


PULQUE. 


A MEXICAN BEVERAGH DISTILLED FROM THE AGAVE 
PLANT. 


Pulque is the national drink of the Mexicans, and is 
the product of the American agave (century plant). This 
mild liquor could be made in California, where the agave 
reaches great perfection, but the intensity of its odor is 
too great for American endurance, and would certainly 
bring our country into disrepute among strangers. The 
leaves of the agave, after the sap has been extracted, 
are rotted and made into coarse ropes and materials of 
different sorts. The agave is called by the Mexicans 
“Maguey,” and the headquarters for its culture is near 
the City of Mexico, where most of the liquid product is 
sold.. The plants are grown in fields of from five to 
fifteen acres in extent. The rows are placed at a dis- 
tance of about twenty feet apart, and the plants at from 
ten to twelve feet in the rows. The plantations are 
made from the root suckers, which spring up around the 
base of the old plants. The liquor cannot be extracted 
until the flower stem is developed, which is ten or twelve 
years after planting. This stem while yet in the bud is 
eut off and a cavity or basin scraped out which holds 
about two quarts. Every morning the sap is removed 
from this cup and is emptied into pig skins, where it is 
allowed to fervent. The result is a mild, intoxicating 
drink, considered by the natives of the most agreeable 
fiavor. It is quite nutritious, and after awhile many 
foreigners are said to become fond of it. It is consumed 
by every class of people in the nation, but seldom to ex- 
cess. Mules can be seen making their way to the cities 
from every direction with two pig skins slung over their 
back, seemingly there being a continuous string of them 
nearly all the year around. The pulque has to the un- 
accustomed nostril a most villainous odor, and creates 
within one, vile suspicions and prejudices, which only 
time and experience can remove. A plant will yield 
from two and a half to four dollars’ worth of pulque, the 
price per gallon being less than twenty-five cents. This 
pulque is also distilled into spirits, which resemble that 
obtained from grain, which is called by the Mexican 
‘‘ Aguardiente.” As soon as the sap has all been se- 
cured from the plants, the leaves wither up and are ready 
for rotting into fibre. Itis said that the variegated agave 
furnishes a better and more costly fibre than the ordinary 
green variety. Plants of average size will yield from 
two and a half to three dollars’ worth of fibre, so that 
the total product of an acre of agaves, allowing 170 
plants to the acre, would amount to about $900; but 
it must be remembered that this is the result of from ten 
to thirteen years of cultivation, during which time the 
plantations have to be kept free from weeds by the 
plow and hoe and the multitudinous suckers removed. 
The raising of ‘‘ Maguay” plants is considered by the 
Mexicans one of their most profitable industries.— Cali- 
fornia Fruit Grower. 


OMNIPRESENT BACILLI. 


ACTION OF THE SOIL ON PATHOGENIC GERMS. 


Pathogenic germs evidently exist in the soil. The 
bacilli of tetanus, typhus, and cholera have been ob- 
served, and it is probable that the bacillus of tubercu- 
losis, the pneumo-coccus, will be found. The superfi- 
cial strata of the earth are extremely rich in pathogenic 
germs. At a certain depth there is a limit beyond 
which the number of germs rapidly diminishes, until 
they cease altogether. In the deep strata of the bacilli- 
ferous zone, pathogenic species do not exist. Grancher 
and Deschamps have observed the arrest of the typhus 
bacillus at a depth of fifty centimeters. In the cultivated 
superficial strata there are fewer micrococci than bacilli. 
The bacilli exist in the soil chiefly as spores. Under 
this form they best resist destructive agents, and may 
remain latent for years, retaining their virulence, It 
is probable that the pathogenic bacilli gérminate in the 
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soil. The cholera bacilli form numerous colonies at a 
depth of three metres during the months from August 
to October; from April to June, at a depth of two 
metres there is no development, while at a depth of 
1,50 metres the bacillus vegetates. At least two per 
cent. of humidity is necessary for the development of 
the germs. Soil rich in organic material is most favor- 
able to this development. Causes of death of the patho- 
genie germs exist in the soil. The priucipal cause is 
exsiccation. Koch and Duclaux have demonstrated that 
this is especially hurtful to the micrococci, and here, ac- 
cording to Koch, is the explanation of the fact that 
micrococci are relatively rare on the superficies of the 
soil. The cholera bacillus dies rapidly under exsicca- 
tions. Netter fixes three weeks as the extreme limit at 
which the exsiccated pneumo-coccus preserves its viru- 
lence. The two most potent causes of destruction 
which the microbes encounter are the saprophytic 
bacilli and solar light. The saprophytic bacilli are in 
continual strife with the pathogenic microbes, and haye 
generally the advantage. The bacillus of tetanus is ex- 
ceptional, and may develop favorably in the presence of 
other species. Solar light is injurious to very many 
bacilli. According to Duclaux, it is the most universal 
means of sanitation, and the most economical and potent 
to which public or private hygiene can have recourse. 
The turning up of the soil liberates pathogenic germs, 
but when the soil is not disturbed for a long time, a 
colossal germination frequently goes on. Exhumation 
frees the bacteria long latent in the soil. Hence the 
epidemics that follow the turning up of the ground. 
Pathogenic germs leave the earth in many ways to at- 
tack men and animals, The soil which adheres to the 
body, to the feet of animals, and that which is carried 
by insects disseminates pathogenic germs. Currents of 
air transport superficial dust, and so propigate the 
spores which resist exsiccation, Water also carries 
germs. Ordinarily, subterranean waters are on a level 
with the bacteriological zone. Sometime this zone is 
exposed by fissures or by openings made in the earth, 
The walls of a well are a prolongation of the super- 
ficies, and are favorable to the life of the germs.— The 
Sanitary News. 


pp ENE CAP Pe E 
WATERPROOF PapeR.—Paper or pasteboard may be 
rendered waterproof as follows: Mix four parts of 
slacked lime with three parts of skimmed milk, and add 
alittle alum; then give the material two successive 
coatings of the mixture with a brush, and let it dry. 
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DID YOU EVER 


Look onthe Label 


of your favorite baking powder to see if 
all the ingredients are published ? 

Ammonia, a substance injurious to 
health, is an adulterant of some high- 
priced baking powders advertised and 
generally believed to be ‘‘absolutely 
pure.” Cheap, prize, and gift powders 
contain alum, terraalba, &c., as well as 
ammonia. 

Housekeepers who desire pure and 
wholesome food should refuse to buy 
ANY baking powder, no matter what 
its reputation, unless all the ingredients 
are frankly made known. 

For many years all the ingredients 
used in Cleveland’s Superior Baking 
Powder have been published on every 
label, and the analysis as stated is veri- 
fied by Official Reports, the highest 
testimony in the land. 

CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER CO., 

' 81 & 83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
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WASHING _ 
COMPOURL 
THE GREAT INVENTION 
for Savin Tor & EXPENSE 
Wirwour Iwuuey To THE 
TexrureCoLtor OR Hanas. 


NEW YORK. 


purpose. 


ea ICID 


has used it. | 
Beware of the basket gang—be sure 
you get Pearline. Get it from your 
grocer—and send back any imita-~ 
tion he may send you. 
Pearline is never 


is manufactured only by 
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The Success 


of the Original 


supports the imitations and there's 
a crowd of them hanging to Pearl- 
ine. It saves work for them, as 1t 
does for everybody. Itsaves them 
talk, too. It’s the one cry of the 
peddler that his imitation is ‘‘the same 
as Pearline,” o 
Itisn’t true, but it shows what hethinks 
of Pearline. He knows that Pearline 
is the standard—the very best for its 


r ‘fas good as Pearline.’”” 


So does everybody who 


peddled, and 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Hair PresERVER.—It is stated that one grain of 
philocarpine in a half ounce of vaseline appplied to the 
scalp will prevent baldn2ss.— Gaillard’s Medical Journal. 


Aw Inrant InpustrY.—A statistical crank computes 
that about 37,000,000 babies are born every year, and 
that their cradles placed in line would reach round the 
globe. Here is an infant industry that has never been 
fostered a cent’s worth by a protective tariff, yet where 
is there another that is greater and more prosperous. 


WATER Courses. —The purchaser of land on which is 
a spring acquires as to the spring the rights of a ripar- 
ian owner only. He can use it for any necessary and 
proper purpose incident to the land itself and essential 
to its enjoyment, but cannot divert the flow of it on the 
land of another for any purposes without answering in 
damages, 


EXPENSIVE CLocK.—Thirty thousand pounds for a 
clock has just been paid by oue of the Rothschilds. The 
clock was a beautiful specimen of the Louis XV. period, 
which had been given as a wedding present to the 
Countess Fitzwilliam many generations ago, and had 
been kept as an heirloom at one of the family seats, 
Milton Hall, Northamptonshire. 


Drzp Mine.—One of the deepest coal mines in the 
world is at St. Andre du Poirier, France, and yearly 
produces 300,000 tons of coal. The niine is worked 
with two shafts, one 2,952 feet deep and the other 
3,088. The latter shaft is now being deepened, and will 
soon reach the 4,000 feet level. The remarkable feature 
in this deep mine is the comparative low temperature 
experienced, which seldom rises above 75 degs, Fahr. 


Wuat Becomes or Ir?—A correspondent writes: 
“Tt is a well-known law that energy is indestructible, 
but a case came to my notice a short time ago in which 
it is hard to tell in what form the energy appears. A 
metal spring is placed under tension, and while in this 
siate is fastened and placed in acid until it is completely 
dissolved. What becomes of the energy stored up in 
the spring? Is it turned into heat, and if sc, how?” 
Perhaps some of our readers will give their views in 
reply to this interesting query.—Scientific American. 


SWIFT'S 


Chicago Pressed Beef 


WCF 90°9R > RAF 


Can be found at all times in full supply and 
at popular prices at the branch houses in all 
the larger cities and is RETAILED BY ALL 
FIRST-CLASS BUTCHERS. 

The trade of all marketmen and meat 
dealers is solicited for our Wholesale Branch 
Houses, and the PUBLIC MAY REST AS. 
SURED that in PURCHASING OUR MEAT 
from dealers they will ALWAYS RECEIVE 
THE BEST. 


SWIFT AND COMPANY, 


UNION STOCK YARDS, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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PURE FOOD IN CONGRESS. 


It is daily growing more evident that there is little 
chance that any bill dealing with food adulteration will 
become a law at this session of Congress. One or two 
measures may pass the House, but the Senate has so 
much work ahead that it will hardly have time to consider 
them. The investigation in the’Senate and House Com- 


. mittees has proceeded along somewhat different lines. 


The Senate committee has considered the general sub- 
ject of food adulteration, and the House committee has 
confined itself thus far to the one subject of adulterated 


_lard. Some of the advocates of general legislation in- 


sist that it will cover lard as well as other compounds, 
but the advocates of the lard bill say that their bill will 
be more effective in its specific object, and that it is 
much better to enact it than to scatter fire all over the 
subject. It is possible that the bill authorizing the 
States to exercise police powers in regard to articles of- 


fered for sale within their limits will have a bearing on 
the subject of food legislation. This is the bill called 
originally ‘‘the Original Package bill,” but which has 
been extended by the amendments of the House com- 
mittee to other articles than intoxicating liquors. — It is 
doubtful if the Senate finds time to act upon the Pure 
Food bill at this session. The bill has been carefully 
prepared, however, after consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of different industries, and it may get through 
at the short session next winter. In the House the 
members of the Committee on Agriculture mean to insist 
on one or two days for the consideration of their meas- 
ures, and they expect to get them. The Conger bill, 
placing a tax of one mill per pound on compound lard, 
will probably be taken up first and debated at length. 
It was the intention a few weeks ago to give precedence 
to the Butterworth bill,aimed at futures and options, 
but the enthusiasm upon that subject seems to have 
cooled. The Conger bill will encounter opposition from 
the lard manufacturing centres, from the Southern 
States which produce cottonseed oil, and from Demo- 
cratic members'who believe that the taxing power of 
the Government should not be diverted to accomplish 
specific results. But all these influences together are 
not likely to prove much more potent than they were 
against the Oleomargarine bill, which was much more 
outrageous in degree if not in character than the Lard 
bill. If the Lard bill fails to pass, it is more likely to be 
because there is less interest in its passage than there 
was for the Oleomargarine bill, rather than because of 
the real strength of the opposition. If the bill can be 
carried through the House at this seasion, it will 
stand a fair chance of passage in the Senate next win- 
ter. 


HOW TO SLAUGHTER THE MICROBES. 


William Radam has recently published a book entitled 
‘“* Microbes and the Microbe-killer.” The book reviews 
the germ theory of disease exhaustively, detailing the 
long series of experiments made by Mr, Radam and 
others. It shows the value of the new. remedies in 
destroying the microbes of disease, and clears away 
some of the mysteries with which medicine has so long 
heen enshrouded. The style is simplicity itself, and 
the book is therefore invaluable in the home and family, 
as well as of interest to the general reader. 

Under the caption given by us the NM. Y. Tribune in- 
serts the foregoing paid advertisement in its editorial 
columns, without mark or sign that would indicate to 
the reader. the true character of the paragraph. The 
Tribune, entirely forgetful ofits dignity as a journal, of 
its character for truthfulness and reliability, and of the 
theories of its former editor, Charles A. Dana, which 
the V. Y. Herald deems of such great value as to adopt 
them as its motto at the head of its editorial page every 
day, allows itself to be bought for a trifling sum to en- 
dorse an article that has been exposed time and again, 
and which every sensible person can instantly recog- 
nize as one of the vilest nostrums. In fact the 
Tribune does worse than this, for it not only endorses 


a vile nostrum, but by recommending a so-called book 
‘“‘on Microbes and the Microbe-kilier,” admits that 
some one in the editorial rooms of that paper has read 
this nonsensical compendium of an ignorant charlatan’s 
cries to a gullible crowd. It needs but a cursory glance 
at any page of this ‘‘book” to prove to any well 
balanced mind that the man who wrote it is as ignor- 
ant of medicine and pharmacy as indeed he himself ad- 
mits. Then why does the Tribune so far forget its duty 
to its readers as to publish such an endorsement. In 
order to satisfy anyone who may not at the time have 
seen our exposure of Radam and his nostrum that we 
are not too severe, we will quote the following paragraph, 
which has been recently going the rounds of the press : 
‘*Radam’s Microbe Killer is recommended to kill and 
rid from the human system all disease-producing germs. 
According to Dr. R. G. Eccle’s analysis, given in the 
Druggists’ Circular, it is composed of “ oil of vitriol, im- 
pure, 4 drams; muriatic acid, impure, 1 dram; red 
wine, about 1 ounce; well or spring water, 1 gallon. 
This concoction is sold for three dollars per gallon, less 
than five cents being required in its manufacture.” 
Such a combination of ingredients may kill the mi- 
crobes, but what about the effect on the person taking 
the terrible dose? It reminds one of the tame monkey 
that was guarding his master while sleeping. Whena 
fly alighted upon the forehead of the object of his ten- 
der care, he picked up a stone and threw it, intending 
to kill the fly, but alas! crushed his master’s skull, thus 
killing both at one stroke. 


—_—_———t—— 


COAL WASTE. 


A commission has been appointed by the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania to investigate and report upon the coal 
waste in that coal-producing State. In order to render 
the result of their investigation as comprehensive and 
conclusive as possible, they have divided their work into 
three branches, each with several subdivisions. As the 
subject is of great importance in an economic view, its 
purpose being not only to diminish so far as practicable 
the present great waste of coal, but also to encourage 
the utilization of what are now waste products, we pre- 
sent herewith the scope of the pending inquiry. Any 
reader of the AMERICAN ANALYST who has any sugges- 
tions or valuable facts bearing on the subject will ren- 
der a great service by communicating them to the Com- 
mission through the Hon. J. A. Price, chairman, at 
Seranton, Pa. The divisions are as follows: 

1. Geological and Statistical Waste.-—-Estimate of the 
original geological coal field and waste of erosion, Esti- 
mate of existing coal field before coal mining began. 
Estimate of amount worked to the present year. LEsti- 
mate of the total amount that it is possible to take from 
the earth by any known system of mining, giving the 
amount that must be left in the ground in shape of pil- 
lars, etc., or what may be regarded as permanent struc- 
tural waste. 2. Waste of Producing and Marketing.— 
Investigation of the underground waste of mining. In- 
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vestigation of the waste of preparation, including all 
processes in which the commercial size has been con- 
tinually reduced, the amount of culm in sight at place of 
preparation, and the annual product of culm. Investi- 
gation of the marketing of the pea, buckwheat, bird’s- 
eye or rice, and dust, and the uses to which the several 
sizes or conditions are put. 3. Utilization of Coal 
Waste.—Examination of the whole Briquette system, 
duly - recorded tests under responsible supervision, 
patent office records, specimen forms and chemical 
analyses. Accumulation of the record of all the practi- 
cal mechanical appliances by which the waste is utilized 
without mechanical preparation, such as devices of fur- 
naces, grates, blowers, etc., etc. Investigation of the 
use of waste after mechanical preparation for combus- 
tion, as in pulverized conditions, ete., ete, Examination 
of the gassifying processes into water-and-producer-gas, 
also in the destruction of garbage or cremating work, 
also in agricultural experimentation. 


LARD AND CAUSTIC SODA. 


George Ludlow, twenty-three years old, an employe 
in Wilcox & Co.’s lard manufactory at Guttenburg, N.J., 
fell into a vat of caustic soda yesterday. THis cries of 
agony attracted Frank Yeers, another employe, who, in 
attempting to rescue Ludlow, also fellintothe vat. The 
cries of both men brought a number of workmen to the 
vat. Ludlow and Yaers were rescued after they had 
been in the vat about five minutes. It is thought both 
men will die.—Tribune. 

As there is but one legitimate use for caustic soda in 
lard refining—that for cleansing, and as a vatful cannot 
be needed—it follows that caustic soda in this factory 
must have been employed for bleaching the lard. The 
Consequence of this would be to add a weighty and 
harmful adulterant. A pertinent query is, How much 
caustic soda is left in the finished lard to make weight, 
Save labor and expense of washing it out, and make the 
lard injurious to health ? 


A DANCING PROCESSION. 


A SINGULAR ANNUAL RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL. 


Writing from Brussels, under the date of June 3, a 
correspondent of the Tribune says: “ While the Passion 
Piay is going on at Obergammergau, there has been going 
on in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg the annual danc- 
ing procession of Saint Willibrord. It occurred at the 
small town of Echsternach on’ the 27th of May, the 
Tuesday after Whitsuntide. Saint Willibrord, who 
lived in the seventh century, was to the Netherlands, 
Flemish and Lower Countries what Saint Patrick was to 
Ireland. He carried the Christian faith to those regions, 
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civilized them as much as it was possible in those bar- 
barous times, and finally sought rest for his last days at 
Echsternach, where he founded an abbey. The legend 
says that when the saint died the marble tomb prepared 
for receiving his body was found to be too short; but 
that it was miraculously lengthened so that the saintly 
corpse could be laid in it. Tradition claims that when 
Saint Willibrord returned at last from his holy pilgrim- 
age to Echsternach the villagers could not restrain their 
joy, and demonstrated it by the sacred dances, which 
are renewed every year, two days after Whitsuntide. 
Only during the French revolution was the custom in- 
terrupted. It is now more than ever kept up, and 20,000 
people took part in the latest ceremony. The peasants 
believe in the legend according to which the saint pun- 
ishes the indifferent and incredulous by afflicting their 
eattle with epidemic, the effects of which are like epi- 
The pilgrims arrive from all places within a 
radius of forty miles. Most of them come on foot, camp- 
ing wherever they can, in open air or in barns. All 
among them who possess and can play upon musical in- 
struments bring them along, such as fifes, drums, cor- 
net, ete., and play on them as an accompaniment to the 
dance. Inthe morning all this crowd forms itself on 
the German territory, beyond the bridge which crosses 
the Sure, the river frontier between the Grand Duchy 
and Germany. A priest, who must have been born at 
Echsternach, addresses the crowd, places himself at its 
head, and the pilgrims begin to tramp on the bridge, in the 
direction of the old church. The advance guard, preceded 
by a sexton dressed in red clerical robes, sings the 
praises or litanies of Saint Willibrord in a calm, dignified, 
religious voice, which strangely contrasts with the cla- 
mors of the thousand instruments which accompany the 
extraordinary dances of the people forming the bulk of 
the procession. Those dances are nothing but repeated 
jumps, and the highest jumps are considered the greut- 
est evidence of devotion. The pilgrims advance slowly 
in rows, blocking up entirely the streets, women hold- 
ing children in their arms, old people being supported 
on both sides by friendly assistants, peasants with 
satchels on their backs, containing provisions to last 
during the pilgrimage. All these people never cease for 
a moment to dance, or rather to jump as high as they 
can, until they reach the old church, where the priests 
bless the many articles they want to place under Saint 
Willibrord’s invocation. The pilgrims spend the re- 
mainder of the day in the streets of Echsternach, where 
a regular fete, somewhat like a Flemish Kermesse, is 
held. They then take up again their tramp to their 
homes.” 
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THE MODERN PIANO. 


THE PROCESS OF CASTING PIANO PLATES, 


Many owners of pianos are not only affectionate ad- 
mirers of these pleasure-giving instruments, but are also 
curious about their mechanism, and will open the lid, 
as the small boy opened his pet dog’s mouth, “as wide 
a3 possible so as to see its works.” One of the ques- 
tions with which such people ply the periodic tuner, or 
their music dealer, or the piano teacher, will certainly 
relate to the iron frame on which the metallic chords 
are strung to vibrate the melodies of Mendelssohn or 
Chopin, The piano frase is as important to the piano 
as the keel timbers are toa ship. Strength, balance, 
soundness, finish, lightness, must all be present in it, 
and it is obvious that a piano cannot be a good one with- 
out a good plate. There is an extensive plant in Con- 
necticut devoted especially to the manufacture of piano 
plates and brackets for holding the action, The amount 
of detail in piano manufacture has indeed caused such a 
subdivision in the processes of manufacture that there 
is only one large piano firm in the country which casts 
its own plates. There is, besides the domestic demand, 
a considerable export trade for plates. It need not be 
added that the tariff has encouraged this industry ma- 
terially, as it does all manufactures of iron, ‘The piano 


plate factory in Connecticut is situated at the water’s 
edge on an inlet of Long Island Sound, and if one 
approaches from that direction the visitor will imme- 
diately observe the prime requisites of the business— 
coke and iron being unloaded from a steam lighter, a 
vessel that also transports the plates to this city. The 
best quality of iron, of different kinds combined, enters 
into the plate, the few dollars of extra cost for the best 
material not being worth considering in a work demand- 
ing the highest perfection. About fifteen tons of iron 
are melted each day inthe furnace. Near to the furnace is. 
a small building in which the beginnings of the plate are 
to be seen in many valuable wooden models, carefully 
eut to suit the requirements of different makes of pianos. 
These wooden models are used to secure a casting for 
the iron pattern ; and the latter, when perfected, is used 
to make all the impressions in the moulds for plates of that 
form. This particular firm has made an innovation by 
preparing the wooden models themselves, so that mak- 
ers have only to send their drawings and specifications 
in order to receive plates to suit them. On entering the 
foundry one sees long rows of dingy boxes on the floor, 
each being about eight feet square and filled with sand. 
There are 130 men employed at the works, counting the: 
day and nightforce. It is in the morning that one sees 
the deft preparation of the moulds, The sand is mois- 
tened and trodden to the proper consistency, carefully 
smoothed, and then the iron pattern is pressed into the 
yielding bed. The impression secured is still further 
perfected by an expert workman, who touches uprough 
portions with delicate tools, using all the care and skill 
of a sculptor or modeler in clay. He moistens his tools 
with his breath, and keeps patiently smoothing and pat- 
ting the sand until his critical eye is satisfied, The mould 
being declared perfect, top and bottom, known as the 
“knowl” and the ‘‘ cope,” are joined, accurately secured 
by corner pins, and. a half-dozen apertures left in the 
sand in which to pour the melted iron. A light sprink- 
ling of powdered graphite, or black lead, is used as a 
coating to the mould to make the sand separate easily 
from the casting. The afternoon briugs a weird scene, 
when the moulds, being all closed and ready, the dusky 
foundry is enlivened by gangs of men hurrying with 
pots of melted iron from where it runs in a fiery stream 
from the furnace retort to the long rows of waiting 
moulds. Hach gang of six men takes six moulds to fill. 
A foreman directs the movements, and all begin to pour 
and all stop at the word of command. Meanwhile, from 
the apertures in the moulds jets of gas spring into the 
air, and these, lighted with a white-hot rod by a young 
son of Vulcan, add to the fascinating lights and glooms 
of the interior. The casting remains in the sand about 
five hours, being weighted to prevent warping or strain- 
ing. Night brings another force of men, who open the 
moulds and put the plates in a connecting room to cool. 
From here they are taken in hand by men who carefully 
chip off, file, sandpaper and brush away all inequalities, 
and pass the plates on to the drillers. A piano plate 
contains several hundred holes, and these must be bored 
with exactness to hold the tuning pins, wire pegs, fram- 
ing pins, ete. A pattern is clamped to the frame, and 
the centre for each hole stamped through the pattern 
ou the plate. The latter is now started on a journey 
across the room, and one size of holeis drilled in it at. 
each table where it stops. The plate rests on a revoly- 
ing table and this on a platform that slides or rolls 
either way, enabling the operator to bring the exact 
spot under the drill. The latter is brought down by a 
cord affixed to the boot-heel of the operator, who looks . 
as if he were being served like an unruly cow doing 
penance for jumping. The drills are energetic little ma- 
chines, and eat through the casting in a few seconds. 
The plates are now divided. Those intended for the 
New York City trade and the West go out at one door 
and direct to the city salesrooms to be finished. The 
ones for the reg‘on north and east of the Harlem are 
finished at the factory. The first process is japanning, 
a liberal coating of the sticky fuid being applied, when 
the plates are piled in enormous | brick ovens and heated 


. 


. 
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to 400 deg. Fahr. to give the hard, dry surface desired. 
Pumice stone perfects this process, and now the plates 
are more or less gilded or bronzed and receive a final 
coat of varnish. Some are highly decorated by hand 
with delicate tracery in colors. Just before shipping a 
boy hammers in the small pins over which the ends of 
the wires are fastened. The contrast of the pig iron in 
the yard and the smooth, artistic, harp-like plate, with 
all its musical possibilities, isa striking one. The de- 
signs are themselves handsome; the curved arms and 
‘braces, an interlinking network, while designed only to 
secure strength, lightness and resonance, have by some 
‘correspondence of law also developed a design of 
beauty, which is heightened by the decoration. The 
plates weigh, on an average, about 200 pounds each, 
yet the strain of the piano wires when tightened runs 
up into many thousands of pounds. The firm sends its 
castings occasionally to the Stevens Iustitute to be 
tested, and, while ordinary cast-iron has a tensile 
strength of about 21,000 to 22,000 pounds per square 
inch, the metal of the plates has tested up to 27,000 and 
28,000 pounds. While so-called steel plates are used 
by one or two firms, a skilled metallurgist and practical 
moulder expresses doubt as to whether more than a 
handful of steel finds its way into the melting pot— 
just enough to give the name. A sound, well-designed 
iron frame, such as described, meets the wants of al- 
most all manufacturers at present. The Chickerings 
were the first to develop the idea of whole cast plates, 
but until the last thirty years they were not used 
greatly, as thinner wire and less severe strain in string- 
ing were used in the old-time pianos. LHspecially 
since the upright piano has become popular in recent 
years, the making of whole plates has grown greatly in 
importance. 
problems of resonance, resistance, the composition of 
the iron, ete., until the business has become one of 
itself, whereas it used to be a side issue in foundries 
devoted primarily to other casting. The other metal 
fittings of the piano, brackets, ete., are cast, nickel- 
plated and polished in a small extension of the foun- 
dry mentioned. The whole area of the buildings is 
about four acres, the street frontage being 675 feet, 
while every operation is conducted on the ground 
floor. The foundry was erected for this special pur- 
pose, and the furnace being placed outside the main 
building gives a cool room for casting. The pig iron 
starts at one end and comes out a finished plate at 
the other, and there is no waste of time and labor in 
moving or hoisting. The operators work by contract 
or piece, each man taking the plate from the next man 
under him, and are all as busy as bees in a system that 
looks the perfection of economical production. The 
number of firms to which the plates go is surprising. 
Cast on the plates are not only the names of well- 
known New York piano-makers, but manufacturers in 
Canada, the Far West, Europe or Australia.— 7ribune, 


VITALITY. 


SOME REFLECTIONS UPON THE INSOLUBLE MYSTERY 
CALLED LIFE. 


The greatest of all mysteries is that of the true nature 
of Life, or the principle of vitality. Without going to 
abstruse philosophical reasonings, the fact ofthe actual 
existense of life must be an admitted fact, even if the 
question of the subjectivity or objectivity of what-we call 
matter and energy is left undecided. The writer or the 
reader of these lines must necessarily be sure of hisown 
existence—that is, theexistence of perceptive faculties, 
although the certainty of the actual existence of any- 
thing else may be unprovable. We are unable to 
separate our intelligence from ourselves ; and although 
it is a fanciful, and perhaps illogical speculation, yet 
the idea that all the surrounding universe has no real 
existeuce, but is only the ‘‘ baseless fabric of a vision,” 
and that —the egyo—am the universe, must have oc- 
curred, at times, to eyery thoughtful person. Practi- 


Skilled students have worked over the |. 
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cally, however, we must base our actions upon the exis- 
tence of an outside world, and the more wecan bring our- 
selves into harmony with the conditions which environ 
us, the greater happiness and satisfaction we shall ob- 
tain, Pain and pleasure are realities; and to avoid 
the one and attain the otherin the highest degree is the 
“chief end of man ”—actually at least, notwithstanding 
the doctrines of the ‘‘ shorter Catechism.” A newly- 
laid egg is, apparently, nothing but a mass of albumen, 
with a few other complex organic chemical compounds; 
but the miraculous changes which occur when it is sub- 
mitted toa gentle heat for a few weeks, show that this 
mass of albumen is wonderfully different from the simple 
organic substance known by that name. The little 
microscopical cell or germinal vesicle in the yoke pos- 
sesses the power of setting up a rearrangement of the 
molecules of the material of the egg, which results in 
the formation of such complicated substances as are re- 
presented by feathers, bones, skin, flesh, ete, and asa 
whole, endowed with the power of voluntary motion, of 


‘obtaining and assimilating other material into its 


structure, and, most wonderfully of all, in due time, of 
producing other eggs endowed with the same remarkable 
properties, and thus preserving and transmitting the 
principle of vitality for an unlimited period. If, on the 
other hand, we destroy or remove the germinal vesicle 
before submitting the egg to heatand moisture, what a 
different set of chemical reactions occur. It is like a 
clock from which the escapement has been removed. 


The complex molecules of the albumen and 
other compounds tumble down like a house of 
cards, the sulphur unites with the hydrogen— 


forming the familiar and offensive hydric sulphide 
—while the other elements rapidly pass through 
a series of changes continually tending to the formation 
of simpler compounds, until finally the bulk of the egg 
is transformed into the carbonic dioxide and water 
from which it originally came, the small amounts of 
sulphur, phosphorus, nitrogen, and other elements be- 
ing also reduced to their simplest inorganic terms, And 
whatis the cause of this difference? Something— 
whether matter or energy, we know not what,—condi- 
tioned upon the existence of a little microscopical cell, 
which is apparently no different from any other, and re- 
fuses to yield up its secret to the most powerful micro- 
scope, or the most delicate chemical reagents. A simi- 
lar condition is found in the vegetable world. The 
little ‘‘ germ” present in every seed contains something 
which sets up and sustains in action the chemical 
changes which build up a tree from water, carbonic 
dioxide, nitrogen, and a few mineral salts of the soil. 
When the time arrives that this mysterious sustaining 
force is withdrawn, the reactions are at once reversed, 
and the cellulose and other organic compounds of the 
plant slowly but surely return to their original water and 
carbonic dioxide—perchance to again pass through the 
same cycle of transformations. From the smallest 
amceba—which, as far as we can tell, is only a bit of 
albumen endowed with the power of motion—to man 
himself, everything possessed of what we call life is 
ruled and preserved by this mysterious principle which 
differentiates living from dead matter. That our bodies 
are uot ourselves is beyond question, but just what re- 
lation the chemical compounds of which we are formed 
bear to our consciousness, or ego, and in what respect 
one is dependent upon the other, no one can say, The 
brain of a Hottentot has, as far as we know, the same 
chemical composition as that of a Newton or Faraday ; 
but the vital force which governs its actions must be 
different either in its nature or in its mode of action. 
Norcan we say with certainty that the vital force re- 
sidesin the brain at all. Portions of the brain may 
be removed, and life still remains. Only when the 
nerve centres which govern important bodily functions 
—such asthe action of the heart or lungs—are de- 
stroyed, is the protecting influence withdrawn and the 
elements of the body permitted to return to their more 
stable combinations, Wecannot say from direct ex- 
perimental evidence that the vital force is indestructible. 
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Whether an amoeba ora philosopher die, both revert 
to the same forms of matter, and we know no more of 
the future destiny of the force which has conditioned 
their lives than we do about its nature. But we know 
that life has certainly existed from the earliest geologi- 
cal ages ; and if we speculate—as we may legitimately do 
—upon the identity of the force which builds up the living 
being, and that which builds up the inorganic crystal, 
perhaps from the commencement of the existence of 
matter, every manifestation of its action in living 
beings tends to bring about its constant re- 
production and transmission to successive gen- 
erations; after a plant or animal has repro. 
duced its kind, or passed beyond the period 
when such reproduction is possible, the vital force ig 
gradually withdrawn, and what we call death takes 
place. And more than-this. The constant tendency of 
this vital principle seems to be towards the production 
of more complex and highly organized and differentiated 
forms of life, each generation, on the whole, slightly 
surpassing its predecessors. In this sense, at least, life 
may certainly be said to be immortal and progressive; 
and as the vitality which now animates our bodies must 
have had an existence for an almost infinite number of 
previous generations, so it is not illogical to infer that, 
after the vital principle ceases to govern the matter 
which now composes them, it may still exist and mani- 
fest itself in other ways, in which our individuality or 
consciousness may be retained and even extended and 
amplified in the same chain of progress which, according 
to the best modern thought, has developed the most 
wonderful of Nature’s products, Man, from the lowly 
ascidian of the primzeval seas.—Pop. Science News, 
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Sounp or Cotor.—M. Pedrous, a physician at Nantes, 
France, has the strange gift of being able to see the 
color of sounds. He says that humab voices are red, 
blue, black, tan, slate and all colors, and that the color 
of some handsome women’s voices is like that of butter- 
milk, 

Sarrtinc Sanps.—The sand along the banks of the 
Columbia River, in Oregon, is an obstacle to railway 
traffic, almost as difficult to overcome as the snow 
blockades during the winter. Nearly every train is de- 
layed on account of the ever-shifting sand hills cover- 
ing the track. 


ALuMINUM.—It is not generally known that one cubic 
inch of pure aluminum weighs one-tenth of a pound 
avoirdupois, or about one-fourth the weight of an equal 
bulk of pure silver. It can be rolled, spun, stamped, 
engraved, burnished, polished and soldered to about the 
same extent and process as used on brass, 


Luar Sopa.—At the Pechiney works, at Salindres, 
France, caustic soda is now prepared for the market in 
leaves or flakes. This is effected by allowing the hot 
supersaturated liquor to flow from a funnel between 
hollow rollers, which latter are kept cool down to a low 
point by the circulation of cold water within them. 

Brier RuLtes.—“I have never been in a hurry; [ 
have always taken plenty of exercise; I have always 
tried to be cheerful; and I have taken all the sleep 
that I needed.” Tnese were the rules of health fol- 
fowed by the late Rev. James Freeman Clarke, and he 
outlived and outworked most of those who began life 
with him.—Boston Herald. 


WELDS CoMPARED.—In some experiments lately made 
in England to test the merit of electric welding, a 11¢ 
inch iron bar was welded both by means of electricity 
and by hand. The former stood a strain of 91.9 per 
cent. of the strength of the metal itself, and the latter 
80.3 per cent. The electric weld, however, showed 
cracks when bent cold at an angle of 66 degr., while 
the hand made joint stood 138 degr. of bend. 


BEFORE AND AFTER.—“ Why don’t you goto work?” 
she asked of the tramp. 

“T am a-working, lady.” 

“ At what? You show no signs of it.”” 

“ No matter for that, mum. I’m a-working as a tray- 
eling adver. fora soap firm, I'm the ‘Before Using’ 
card, and my pardner around the corner represents the 
‘After Using’ end of the combination. Thank you, 
mum.” 
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FIRE CRACKERS. 


WHENCE THEY COME AND WHITHER THEY GO, 


The stock of fire crackers in this country at the pres- 
ent time is said to be from twenty-five to thirty per cent. 
less than is usual at this season. This shortage is 
due in part to labor strikes in China, where all the small 
erackers and most of the large, or cannon crackers, are 
made, and also to the imposition by the Chinese govern- 
ment of the lekin, or tax, both of which have acted as 
a check upon manufacturers. Strikes are of frequent 
occurrence in China, and laborers are thoroughly or- 
ganized, having what are here now called unions and 
guilds. Strikes are sometimes attended with loss of 
property as well as of life. The annual receipts of fire 
erackers in this country are from eight hundred thou- 
sand to one million boxes, and orders for these goods 
have to be sent forward one year in advance. The 
Chinese manufacturing year begins June 1, and this 
is about the date when American merchants sent for- 
ward their order for next year’s supply. The usual 
voyage from New York to Hong Kong is 120 days, so 
that there are only left, after a passage to China and 
return, 125 days of the year. The ship “ Wandering 
Jew” arrived in New York on April 29 with 135,000 
boxes of fire crackers on board, and she is the last ship 
which can arrive before the Fourth of July, the “Great 
Admiral,” now on the way, not being due until Au- 
gust 1. It is, therefore, positively known that there 
will be a short supply of fire crackers, and this has had 
the effect of advancing the price from 80 cents a box, 
which was paid last year, to $1.25 per box. Crackers 
are made principally in Canton and in the country sur- 
rounding that city. A cannon cracker factory in the 
suburbs of Canton is described by an eye witness as 
follows: The buitding is of sun-dried brick, with a tiled 
roof twelve feet from the ground, and this space is di- 
vided into an upper and lower apartment, each with 
the ceiling about six feet high. The interior of the 
building when visited was strewn with pieces of paper, 
while vessels containing powder were standing round, 
the contents of which seemed to be in imminent danger 
of being exploded, and men, women and children were 
actively engaged in the manufacture of the goods. The 
paper needed for the cracker is cut to the required 
length and then weighed to see that the quantity for 
each cracker is exactly the same, The instrument used 
in weighing is of the rudest description, being a stick 
about two and one-half feet long, suspended from the 
ceiling by a string, which is attached to the centre of 
the stick, and a stone is placed as a weight on one end 
and the articles to be weighed on the other. The paper 
is rolled into cylindrical form by means of a flat piece 
of wood held in the hands, and then one hand is creased 
with a pair of pincers and a string tied into the crease 
as a temporary means of preventing the powder from 
running out when the cylinders are placed in a perpen- 
dicular position to be loaded. The last named process 
ig as follows: The cylinders are bunched together like 
cigars turned on end, and then pinched with an awl, 
and into the aperture thus made the powder is poured 
from a tin can, Then the stem of the cracker is inserted 
which consists of a piece of thin, touch paper, with just 
sufficient powder twisted up in it to make it burn 
quickly. A piece of paper is temporarily pasted over 
the end containing the stem for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the powder from running out, as the crackers are 
now placed on that end. The string placed temporarily 
around the pinched end is now removed and clay tamp- 
ing is liammered into the aperture and then the paper 
is removed from the stem end and the clay tamping is 
applied there, which prevents any powder from sifting 
out. The cracker is now ready for the thin piece of 
red paper which goes around the outside and completes 
it. The stems are then very neatly braided together, 
which forms the crackers into packs, and these are 
each wrapped in thin paper and ornamented with a red 
label with pictures of dragons upon it. Red is the 


festive color of China, and as fire crackers are used 
principally on festal occasions, that color is rigidly ad- 
hered to in the manufacture of these goods. The packs 
are placed in boxes and in the proportion of forty packs 
There is a regular division of labor in the 
cracker factory, each person having his or her special 
work to do, and in this they become very expert. The 
above is a description of cannon cracker manufacture, 
The 
latter, however, are generally made in the rural dis- 
tricts, and are brought down the river to Canton in 
junks. There is a large home consumption of fire 


to the box. 


but the same will apply to the small crackers. 


crackers, and the Chinese think that their explosion 
will ward off evil spirits. They are fired off on numer- 
ous occasions, but particularly on the Chinese new 
year, which is a variable date regulated by the changes 
in the moon. Foreigners residing in Canton have what 
they call the Canton salute, which consists in the firing 
off at one time of six boxes of small crackers and two 
or three boxes of cannon crackers, and this is given on 
the departure of some one of their number for home. 
Of the million boxes of crackers sent each year to this 
country, a number are reshipped to South America, 
where they are used on social occasions as well as at 
public fetes. They are used in the south at Christmas 
time, and also in Canada on May 24, which is Queen 
Victoria’s birthday. Cannon crackers are made in this 
country, but the small ones cannot be produced here 
at anything like the price they can be furnished by the 
Chinese. Their product is carried half way round the 
world, pays duty, and is then sold for 85 cents a box. 
In the McKinley tariff bill now before Congress, the 
duty on fire crackers is placed at 8 cents a pound, 
which will make the tax 63 cents as against 28 cents 
a box, which is the rate paid now. If this provision 
of the new tariff bill is adopted, it will probably 
have the effect of stimulating the manufacture of can- 
non crackers in this country. Fire crackers are of very 
ancient origin. Dr. Williams in his exhaustive work 
on China, entitled ‘‘ The Middle Kingdom,” says: ‘No 
evidence exists of the use of gunpowder as an agent of 
warfare until the middle of the twelfth century, nor did 
a knowledgeof its propulsive effects come to the Chinese 
until the reign of Yunglop in the fifteenth century—a 
thousand years after its first employment iu fire 
crackers.” —Scientific American, July 5. 
—_——144—____ 
ROYALTY AT TABLE, 


PERSONAL TABLE HABITS OF THE POTENTATES OF THE 
WORLD. 


A Paris correspondent writes entertainingly of royalty 
at table, as follows: ‘‘ Pope Leo XIII’s way of living is 
more like that of a country curate than of a prelate. It 
is lucky that etiquette makes the Pope invariably eat 
alone, for his guests would have but meagre cheer. 
After celebrating mass, which he does all the year round 
at 5 A. M. in his private chapel, he takes a cup of coffee, 
prepared by his body-servant on a spirit lamp. During 
his residence in foreign countries, His Holiness acquired 
the habit of drinking coffee prepared as in Turkey and 
without sugar, and he clings to this habit even against 
the advice of his physicians, who tell him that coffee 
prepared in this way is too exciting, especially when 
taken on anempty stomach. At about ten o’clock the 
Pope eats his first meal, which is very frugal-and always 
the same. It consists of two poached eggs, a piece of 
the breast of a fowl, and, for dessert, some fruit or pre- 
serves. Leo XIII. drinks but little wine—never more 
than one glass of white Frascati—during the whole re- 
past. He will not touch Bordeaux, which is more 
heady and tonic than the wines in the neighborhood of 
Rome. At five o’clock the Pope eats his second and 
last meal, which is as frugal and simple as the first. 
Many a commoner sits down to a far more sumptuous 
repast. Soup, one kind of meat, a vegetable, fruit, and 
a glass of Frascati wine—such is the Pope’s menw. 
Queen Victoria breakfasts alone at nine o’clock in sum- 


mer, at Osborne, Windsor, or Balmoral. This meal is 
generally served out-of-doors, in some arbor, tent, or 
summer house. Formerly the Queen took oatmeal por- 
ridge as a part of her morning meal. But in the midst 
of her gold aud silver plate and the wealth of orchids, 
which usually decorate her magnificent court table, the 
Queen’s digestion compels her now to forego the tooth- 
some dainty for lighter tapioca, and to use only stale 
brown bread, made especially for her needs, and which 
resembles German rye bread. Her physicians also ad- 
vised her to give up green tea for cocoa. Luncheon is 
served at 2, and the royal dinner at 8.30 Pp. M., when 
boiled mutton, venison and chicken form Her Majesty’s 
staple dishes. Sir John Cowie, the Queen’s aide-de- 
camp, says that Her Majesty delights in baked potatoes 
and in cracking a dozen nuts after dinner. The Queen 
formerly drank every day two or three glasses of cham- 
pagne or Bordeaux, and after dinner a glass of Tokay; 
but here again the medicos interfered, and after her re- 
cent attack of sciatica, the royal lady had to give up 
wine for a dilution of whiskey in water or soda water. 
In her published diary the Queen admits her extreme 
partiality for Scotch cream and savory haggis. Vic- 
toria’s household expenses amount to the neat little sum 
of $425,000. President Carnot is a quiet man, who 
evidently thinks that simplicity is the chief secret of a 
good menu. He delights, as most Frenchmen do, in 
café au lait (coffee with milk) at 8 A. M., and enjoys his 
beefsteak, mutton chop, and an omelet aua fines herbes, 
with half a bottle of Chambertin, at noon. Dinner at 
half-past seven usually ushers in oysters, soup, fish, 
an entree, or the dish preceding the roast. This is the 
first course, washed down with Bordeaux, and the 
President declares when he has got so far he has had 
quite enough, and that the roast, which begins the 
second course, including, besides game, relevés and sweet 
entremets, is superfluous. Of the third course, which 
includes ices, sweetmeats, preserved and fresh fruits— 
in short, the dessert—he partakes lightly, and corrects 
the richness of the whole by a cup of good black coffee, 
cognac, or Chartreuse, and a Londres cigar. In Russia, 
eating and drinking take up no small part of a man’s 
existence. Alexander III. breakfasts early, at 7 A. M., 
on ham and eggs, a slice of roast beef and tea. At 
eleven o’clock he lunches off a poached egg in broth, a 
mutton chop, cold chicken, game, and two vegetables, 
the whole washed down with three cups of strong 
black coffee. The Czar, who is a great angler, has the 
fish he hooks served up onhis table. At 2 P. M. he takes 
a little rice-milk. Dinner affords a plain but well- 
cooked meal in the French style. The young German 
Emperor, who was raised in England, has retained a de- 
cided taste for eggs and bacon, which so often figure on 
an English breakfast table. He has muffins and 
crumpets sent to him from London. All sorts of baked 
loaves are eaten at the Berlin court, from the common- 
est kind of oaten bread to the famous Cummin cake, the 
recipe for the making of which is a State secret. Wil- 
liam II. drinks beer, and has discarded French cham- 
pagne for sparkling Muller wine. Within the last 
twelvemonth he has revolutionized the imperial kitchen, 
dismissed his French cook, and, in his determination to 
out-German the Germans, ordered the bill of fare to be 
henceforth written in the national language! Hven 
the word menu has been done away with and speisekarte 
substituted. The Empress of Austria is the best royal 
housekeeper in Europe. Her kitchen is a huge room, 
with all the arrangements at each end for preparing 
fish, fowl and beast for the table. Fifty chickens can 
be cooked at once on one of the big whirling spits. 
Against the side walls, from floor to ceiling, stand scores 
upon scores of chafing dishes. In these dishes, all of 
which are self-warming, the meats are carried to the 
carving room, whence they are returned to the kitchen 
ready to be served. The boiling, baking, frying, carrying 
and cutting occupy a small regiment of servants. Twenty- 
five male cooks, in white clothes, dress, spit, season and 
stuff the meats. As many female cooks prepare the vege- 
tables, the puddings and the salads. A dozen or more boys 
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hurry the birds, fish and joints from the kitchen to the 
‘earving room, where long lines of carvers slice and joint 
everything laid before them. The kitchen utensils fill 
a big room opening into the kitchen. This room is the 
ideal of German housewives. The high walls are 
‘covered with pans, kettles, griddles and covers, which 
shine as orly German hands and German elbow grease 
could make them shine. There are soup tureens in 
which a big boy might be drowned, and kettles in which 
twins could play house. The Austrian Court dinners 
are famous on the Continent. The delicacies which re- 
sult from the protracted meetings in the council cham- 
ber of the chefs are often so fine that favored guests not 
tunfrequently observe the old German fashion of taking 
a choice bit home to their friends in the name of tne 
Humpress and with her best wishes. And yet, strange 
to say, notwithstanding this elaborate kitchen, neither 
the Emperor nor the Empress eat much of the savory 
viands or dainties elaborated.in it. Good, kind, gentle, 
generous and open-hearted old Francis Joseph takes beer 
at luncheon, champagne at dinner—never more than two 
glasses—and smokes the commonest kind of Austrian 
cigar, a long, thin weed with a straw in it, called a 
‘Virginia.’ This is the favorite smoke of Viennese 
cab drivers, Over-indulgence in it spoiled his stomach, 
and for a long time he was forbidden to smoke, but 
since last year he has begun again. King Humbert 
is a true vegetarian. He lives entirely on vegetables, 
antepastos, and fruits, The doctors have forbidden him 
to drink coffee, and his only beverage is at present a 
little Bordeaux ard plenty of water. The King never 
feels so well as when his fare is bread, potatoes and 
oranges, When asked by the young German Emperor 
what his favorite edible was, the King of Italy replied 
peaches. William II. thereupon ordered $500 worth of 
the finest samples from Thommery, near Fontainebleau, 
and sent them to him, The Queen, who used tuo be 
very slender, but has of late been growing stouter and 
stouter, wishes to diet; but it is very difficult to do so, 
as she enjoys every dainty of the table, and the court 
revels in the national frittura of artichoke hearts, liver, 
mushrooms, brains, cock’s-combs, and so forth, served 
in a solifi gold service. Margherita has tried several 
times to become a vegetarian, but has given up in 
despair.” 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
July. 


MzAts.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, 
Sausage, veal. 


Game AND PouLtry.—Pigeon, chicken, duck. 


FisH.—Anchovy, bass, bluefish, blackfish, cod, eels, 
clams, flounder, haddock, halibut, herring, lobster, 
mackerel, mussels, perch, porgie, prawn, salmon, shad, 
turtle, trout, sturgeon, whiting, weak-fish. 


VEGETABLES.—Beans, cucumbers, carrots, cauliflower, 
egg-plant, lettuce, onions, parsley, pirsnips, potatoes, 
shallots, spinach, turnips, radish, rhubarb, corn, beets. 

Fruirs.—Cherries, strawberries, raspberries, huckle- 
berries, melons, gooseberries, blackberries, peaches, 
pears, tamarinds, bananas, pineapple, 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


CorreeE Cake.—One-half pound of butter bea‘en to a 
‘ream, with one-half pound of sugar, four eggs, added 
singly; one-half pound flour, in which one teaspoonful 
of baking powder has been mixed. Pour it on a baking 
tin, so that it will be one inch thick; strew cinnamon 
and granulated sugar plentifully over it, and bake. 


CHICKEN OR Ham CroQuETTES.—One-half pound of 
butter, three-quarters of a pound of bread crumbs, five 
eggs, well beaten ; one teaspoonful of parsley, chopped 
fine ; one-half pint of rich cream, one teaspoonful of 
finely chopped onion, grated nutmeg, cayenne pepper, 
salt to taste. Mix well, cook for a short time, stirring 
lightly all the while; let it cool; add one pound of 
chicken or ham, chopped fine; make into pears, dip in 
unbeaten egg whites, roll in cracker crumbs and fry to 
a rich brown. 


Sweet CaBBaGE PioKLte.—Cut one large cabbage 
and one-half pint of onions small; put into a pan, add 
one pint of salt, one-half gallon of water; let stand 
awhile and sque ze out of the brine ; throw into a ves- 
sel ; add one-half pound of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
mustard, one-half ounce of turmeric, one-half ounce of 
white mustard seed, one-half ounce of cinnamon, one- 
half ounce each of allspice, cloves and celery seed ; 
pour over the whole one-half gallon of vinegar; boil 
until yellow. This is good to eat as soon as cold. 


ANGEL’S Foop.—One and a half tumblers of sugar, 
one tumblerful of flour, one teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar, whites of eleven eggs, beaten stiff; one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla; sift flour and sugar separately six 
times each, then six times together. Bake forty 
minutes. 


Lapy Cake.—Three-quarters of a cup of butter, two 
cupfuls of powdered sugar, whites of six eggs, beaten 
to stiff froth; one teaspoonful of essence of almonds, 
flour enough to make a good batter put in last. Sift it 
six times. Bake in shallow pins two inches deep. 


LoBsTER FRICASSEE.—Remove the meat carefully 
from the shells, cut it up in pieces, using the coral with 
the rest. Boil the shells for awhile in some white 
stock, thicken with flour and butter rubbed together ; 
season with white pepper, salt and mace; add to the 
lobster and heat thoroughly. Just before serving, add 
alittle lemon juice and a dash of grated lemon rind. The 
white stock may be made by boiling the shells in one 
pint of water, adding then a little cream, flour and 
butter, with white pepper, salt and mace for seasoning. 


SpinacH Stew.—Pick and wash very clean as much 
spinach as will make adish. Mince finely three small 
onions, pick and chop two handfuls of parsley; put all 
into a saucepan with half a-pint of gravy or milk, a bit 
of butter dusted with flour; salt and pepper to taste. 
Cover the pan closely, stir it now and then, mash it 
smoothly, and when done serve it with slices of broiled 
ham or sausages. 


GELATINE. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF USING THE PURE ARTICLE. 


Gelatine is rapidly becoming in universal use as an 
article of food. When properly made it is delicate, re- 
freshing and to some extent nutritious, but can only be 
recognized as a luxury. Itis easily digested and con- 
tains sufficient nutriment to make it a desirable article 
for invalids. Especially is it highly recommended by 
physicians in cases of severe fever, etc. As it is so 
universally used as an article of food, either as jelly or 
when combined with milk to make ice cream, charlotte 
russe, blanc mange, etc., it is of the most vital import- 
ance that only the very best -gelatine should be used. 
The increasing demand for gelatine has induced, within 
afew years, a large number to commence its manufac- 
ture, which has caused the market to be flooded with 
cheap and dangerous goods which, were the consumer 
to realize the danger of using such gelatine, he would 
not accept it as a gift. It too often occurs that finding 
the profits do not meet their expectations, they resort 
to purchasing cheap raw material which is, has been or 
is on the eve of becoming decomposed. Such raw mate- 
rial is bought at a low figure and eventually finds its 
way into the market as.gelatire. It is a well-known 


fact to a practical manufacturer of gelatine that there 
are no known methods whereby decomposed animal 
matter can be converted back to its original condition. 
Hence unscrupulous parties resort to the use of acids 
to cover such defects and destroy the putrid odor which 
gelatine, made from such material, would have when 
being dissolved in boiling water or milk. . All gelatine 
having a putrid smell or an acid taste should be dis. 
carded. The greatest danger to health in using impure 
gelatine is when it is used as an article of food in con- 
junction with milk. How often do we hear of late years 
eases of poisoning from eating ice cream, and what is 
the reason? The writer knows firms, that to swell 
their profits, buy glue at 12 to 15 cents per pound, and 
sell it as gelatine to be used in the manufacture of ice 
cream, etc. What is the result? Such goods are in. 
variably impregnated with decomposed matter, and as 
milk is one of the most susceptible articles of food to 
its surroundings, we find that its coming in contact with 
an impure gelatine hastens decomposition in the milk, 
which is then converted by a chemical action into a 
deadly poison known as tyrotoxicon, which, without 
doubt, is the mysterious and deadly agent which has 
caused so many fatal results after partaking of ice 
cream. The meagre knowledge which scientists pos- 
sess of the fabrication and composition of gelatine has 
very often been the cause of their erroneous conclu. 
sions, when investigating the cause-of sickness or death 
produced from eating ice cream. It is an undisputable 
fact that gelatine is valuable in cultivating a great many 
micro organisms. This was demonstrated during the 
yellow fever scourge, when the germs were more read- 
ily developed in a solution of gelatine than by any other 
method known to medical science. It is simply ap. 
palling to think of the danger to health in using gela. 
tine a3 a food unless it is absolutely pure, There are 
many varieties of ge!atine that look handsome, but are 
death-dealing agents, some kinds so thoroughly impreg. 
nated with acid that they have curdled milk when 
amalgamated. As it would be tedious and difficult for 
users of gelatine to determine the pure from the im. 
pure article, it is advisable, if they appreciate health, 
to use no gelatine but that which is branded by reput- 
able manufacturers. A wise and safe method for those 
using gelatine in combination with milk, especially in 
making ice cream (for therein lies the greatest danger), 
is to make it themseives. Buy nothing but the best 
gelatine and other ingredients, which cost but a trifle 
more than that which is dangerous, thereby compelling 
to some extent, at least, unscrupulous parties to keep 
and sell nothing but pure, reliable goods, which are ins 
dispensable to those who value their health._—Jameg 
Chalmers. 
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HOW TO FIGHT CHOLERA. 


The news that cholera has broken out in the Kast 
and traveled as far westward as Italy, France and 
Spain is a timely warning to the people of the United 
States. Experience shows that the dread epidemic sel- 
dom reaches the New World the same summer that it 
does Europe, and that it moves slowly along the routes 
of travel, and only in the warm season. While this 
generalization is true regarding the past, it may not be 
so to-day. Modes of travel have changed so much in 
the past decade as to constitute a practical revolution, 
Fast express trains run direct from Brindisi in Italy, 
Marseilles in France, and Madrid in Spain to Havre, 
from which ocean greyhounds steam in a single week to 
New York. Twenty years ago it took more thana 
month to go from our shores to the Mediterranean ; to. 
day the round trip there and back can be done in less 
time. Therefore, although it is probable that the 
cholera will not reach here before May, 1891, yet every 
allowance should be made for the changed conditions of 
modern life and every precauti.n taken, the sime as if 
it were due here in the latter part of August in tbe 
present year. Too many precautions cannot be taken, 
Even if the cholera should not come, the trouble and 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Aci Acid 
Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the system are | 


consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate sup- 
plies the phosphates, thereby reliey- 
ing exhaustion, and increasing the 
capacity for labor, Pleasant to the 
taste. 

Dr. A. N. KROUT, Van Wert, O., says : 

“‘ Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaustion.” 


Dr, S. T. NEWMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 


‘“A remedy of great service in many forms of 
exhaustion.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Reware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word ‘“Horsford’s” is 
PRINTED on the label. All others are spurious. 
Never sold in bulk. 


Fine Grained, 
Delicate, 
Moist, Sweet, . 


Are qualities peculiar to bread, 
biscuit and cake raised with 


p{EVELAN Ts 


SUPERIOR 


Baking Powder. 


One trial of this powder proves 


its superiority over all other 


leavening agents, 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. EH. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. - 


money involved are invested wisely. They improve 
the sanitary conditions of the individual and commu- 
nity, and thereby diminish both the death-rate and the 
amount of disease. No scientific knowledge is re- 
quired to prepire for cholera, but only a little work, a 
little common sense aid a few simple household reme- 
dies. The city authorities should keep the streets and 
sewers as clean as possible. The housekeepers should 
aidin this duty by cleaning the front yard, steps and 
sidewalk every day. All the stones should be washed 
and all decaying matter burned or buried. Garbage is 
a particularly bad customer, ‘and the garbage-barrel an 
abomination. All the sweepings of the house and the 
leavings of the dining-rooom and kitchen should be con. 
signed to the stove or, when circumstances allow, the 
latter buried a foot beneath the soil. As soon as the 
water of garbage is expelled by high heat all that re- 
mains is dry vegetable and animal tissue, which makes a 
very good fuel. When buried, garbage becomes an ad- 
mirable fertilizer, accelerating plant growth and increas- 
ing the porosity of the soil. Disinfectants are invalu- 
able. For sinks, water-closets, sewer-pipes and privies, 
copperas and crude carbolic are both cheap and efficient. 
The former should be dissolved ia hot water in the pro- 
portions of a pound to two gallons, and the latter mixed 
with cold water in equal quantities. An ounce of cor- 
rosive sublimate dissolved in a gallon of water is the 
most powerful germicide and deodorizer known, but 
should only be used in cleaning bath-rooms, house- 
sewers and the like. <A little may be sprayed judiciously 
upon soiled wearing apparel or the carpet of a sick 
room. Personally, no more caution is necessary against 
the cholera than there is to preserve good health. A 
proper amount of bathing with luke-warm water and 
fine toilet-soap or a dash of ammonia, a wholesome diet, 
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regular hours, exercise, sun-light and fresh air are im- 
perative, but of even greater importanceis that the sys- 
tem should be freed of all impurities. Without the lat- 
ter all other precautions are in vain. Any first-class 
remedy which will expel humors from the blood is of 
great value in this regard, but only one, Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, effects a complete purification and renovation 
of the human body. It acts primarily upon the life-cur- 
rent, from which it forcibly removes all taints, foreign 
matter and impurities. The blood thus cleansed per- 
forms a similar mission in regard to the great vital or- 
gans. In this manner vyitality is increased, nerve- 
strength augmented, and physicalenergy and endurance 
multiplied indefinitely. Under these circumstances and 
conditions, anyone can meet cholera or other deadly dis- 
ease without the least apprehension or danger. These 
suggestions apply with double force to children and 
youths. Their active habits involve quick heating and 
chilling,“and their insatiable appetite prompts them to 
eat foods, the condition, quality and amount of which 
are too often opposed to all the principles of health. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla here works wonders, and when 
properly used prevents the colds, colics, cramps, sum- 
mer-complaints, hives, prickly-heat, and other ills so 
common to childhood. As these disorders cause more 
than half of the recorded infant mortality of our peo- 
ple, the beneficence and necessity of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla are easily seen and appreciated. 
oe 
ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA. 

The twenty-second volume of Alden’s Manifoli Oyclo- 
pedia embraces the titles from Legal to M’Clure. The 
great merits of this work—its freshness, fullness, accu- 
racy; its combination of dictionary with cyclopedia ; 
its convenient form, and the high degree of skill with 
which it is being directed—seem to increase with each 
succeeding volume. Among a great number of interest- 


‘ing topics treated in this volume, we notice Letters and 


Articulate Sounds ;. Libraries, about 7 pages; Light; 
Lithography; among the important places are Leipzic, 
Leyden, Liberia, London, Long Island; among states, 
Louisiana; in the line of biography we find Leibnitz, 
Lessing, Pres. Lincoln, Liszt, Livingstone, the ex- 
plorer; Locke, and Longfellow. As an educator in the 
family or school, or assistant in the office or library, 
this work is invaluable, and its cost is so extremely 
low as to place it easily within the reach of all. Speci- 
meu pages aud easy installment terms of payment may 
be had on request. Garretson, Cox & Co., Publishers, 
New York, Chicago, and Atlanta. 
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CopPpER WatTeR.—<According to the Butte City, 
(Mont.) papers, the water coming from the Anaconca 
and St. Lawrence mines is found to contain sufficient 
copper to make its precipitation quite profitable. There. 
are over 2,000,000 gallons of water pumped daily, and 
coming as it does over the old workings, dissolves out @ 
good deal of copper. Several men haye built troughs 
and resorted to the method of running the water over 
scrap iron from which it is said they are realizing, quite 
satisfactory results. 
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CITY SUMMER SANITATION, 


The New York Board of Health has appointed fifty 
physicians of the “ Summer Corps,” and they are at 
work now among the tenements, with instructions to 
prescribe for the sick who are too poor to pay for medi- 
cal aid. The department will fill their prescriptions. 
Dr. Cyrus Edison has charge of the corps, whose work 
will continue through July and August, Last year 
these doctors visited 264,520 families in 34,511 tene- 
ments, and found 16,148 sick persons to prescribe for. 
They also distributed among the poor more than 12,000 
tickets for free excursions on the boats of the St. John’s 
Guild, and nearly $50,000 circulars, printed in English, 
German and Italian, giving such simple instructions 
regarding the treatment of sick children as could be 
easily understood and followed by the people for whom 
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they were intended. This year the doctors will have 
the advantage of an auxiliary corps in the King’s 
Daughters, who have undertaken to follow in their 
track, and give such relief and further instruction as 
are found necessary. 


POISONED BREAD. 


A Murderous Attack upon 
the Family Table. 


A CHEMIST INTRODUCES POISON INTO 
A BAKING POWDER. 


The attention of the AMERICAN ANALYST was re- 
cently called to a circular headed ‘‘ Good News to 
Bakers, Grocers and Baking Powder Manufacturers,” 
and issued by Maross Jenkins, 124 Warren Street, New 
York, calling attention to Dr. Arvine’s French Tartar, 
as being superior to, as well as cheaper than, all other 
leavening powders now in use. The article in question 
is endorsed by certificates of three large baking firms 
in Newark, Yonkers, and New York, and also a certifi- 
cate of Stillwell & Gladding, chemists to the New York 
Produce Exchange, who say that ‘‘after a careful an- 
alysis of Dr. Arvine’s French Tartar we recommend it 
from a hygienic standpoint as a pure and wholesome 
article of full strength, and free from alum or other 
adulterants.” This powder being offered for sale ata 
price much below what a phosphate powder could be 
made for, was subjected to analysis by Messrs. Wyatt 
& Weingaertner, who having tested it for tartaric, phos- 
phoric and citric acid, finally found it to cousist prin- 
cipally of OXaLIC acip, A call upon Mr. Jenkins 
showed that he was only the agent for selling the 
powder, which was manufactured by F. W. Arvine of 
32 Washington Street, New York, who was formerly a 
chemist in the employ of the Standard Oil Company. In 
a letter from Mr. Arvine, which was seen by our 
representative, Mr. Jenkins was assured that the 
powder was all right, not to be frightened but to go 
right ahead and to furnish “ steer samples” to any 
one who might enquire. What was meant by 
“steer samples” can only be inferred, as Mr. 
Jenkins could not or would not explain. Before 
showing this letter, however, he had given our 
representative a sample of the powder as sold 
by him. Afterwards he gave another sample of a 
powder which he said was much stronger, 5 lbs. would 
neutralize 3 lbs. of Natrona soda, while of the former 
2 lbs. would neutralize 1ib. Both these samples 
when tested by Messrs. Wyatt & Weingaertner 


were found to contain oxalic acid. In order 
to ascertain if Messrs. Stillwell & Gladding had 
any explanation to make, our represeutative called 
upon them and saw Mr, Gladding, telling him what had 
been found. He ridiculed the idea of oxalic acid having 
been found in the powder; said they had made a com- 
plete analysis of it, and that there was no oxalic acid 
present. Not knowing at the time that the two samples 
were unlike in composition, and supposing that the gece 
ond sample only differed in being stronger, our repre- 
sentative asked Mr. Gladding to make a qualitative test 
of a portion of the second sample. This was afterward 
found to contain some phosphate Not knowing this and 
supposing it to bethe same, our representative told 
Mr. Gladding that it contained no phosphate. Upon 
testing it and finding phosphate present, Mr. Gladding 
refused to test for oxalic acid, and warned our represen- 
tative to be careful of his statements. Thereupon sam- 
ples of the powder were given to Dr. Gideon E. Moore, 
221 Pearl Street, and also to Dr. Theodore Breyer, of 
110 Front Street, both chemists of eminence. Dr. Moore 
reports that “‘the sample consists essentially of a mixture 
of oxalic acid and corn starch, with small quantities of 
soda, lime and phosphoric acid. The acid strength of the 
sample is due exclusively to the owalic acid that it contains,” 
Dr. Breyer precisely corroborates this. Drs. Wyatt 
and Weingaertner gave the following certificate of their 
analysis: ‘We have examined the two samples of 
‘French Tartar’ submitted by you, marked ‘A’ and 
‘B’ respectively. We find that the sample ‘A’ is a 
mixture of starch and oxalic acid, and that it contains 
no other acid principle capable of exercising any action 
in bakigg powder. Sample ‘B’ is a badly-prepared and 
much-discolored acid phosphate of lime and starch 
powder, containing considerable quantities of oxalic 
acid.” 

It will be readily understood with what feelings of 
consternation these certificates were received. Dr, A- 
W. Blythe, the well-known authority on modern toxi- 
cology, speaking of oxalic acid says: ‘‘The smallest dose: 
of oxalic acid known to have destroyed life, is sixty 
grains, With regard to oxalate of soda (this is the 
compound that would be formed by mixing bicarbonate 
of soda with the “French tartar,”) half an ounce has 
been taken without fatal results, although the symp- 
toms were very serious and it may be held that about 
that quantity would usually cause death. Two grains 
of sodic oxalate administered to a cat subcutaneously 
daily for six days produced death. The cat died, as it 
were, from paralysis, commencing at the hinder extrem- 
ities. Oxalic acid is absorbed into the blood and leeches 
have been known to die after being applied six hours 
after the acid had been taken.” This ‘ French tartar” 
contains about forty per cent. of oxalic acid, the rest 
being starch. Two teaspoonfuls of baking powder pre- 
pared from it would therefore contain about thirty-five 
grains of oxalic acid. As two teaspoonfuls are used for 
a quart of flour, it naturally follows that every pound 
of bread made from it contains about eighteen or twenty 
grains of oxalic acid or about twenty-one and a half 
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grains oxalate of sodium. The effect of this poison, 
while it may not be productive of immediate death, is 
that of a solvent on the mucous tissues with highly 
irritating effects, and: an equally injurious effect on the 
nervous system. Under these circumstances we deem- 
ed it our duty to send the following notification to the 
Board of ‘Health : 
New York, July 18, 1890. 

Board of Health, New York. 

Your attention is called to a so-called Baking Powder 
sold under the name of ‘Dr. Arvine’s French Tartar,” 
by Maross Jenkins, 124 Warren Street, and manufac- 
tured by F. W.: Arvine, 92 Washington Street. This 
contains about forty per cent. of oxalie acid. It is 
made in different strengths, and different samples have 
been furnished by said Jenkins. The powder has been 
used by the N. Y. Baking Co. here, and several others 
outside of this city. 

Very respectfully. 
THE AMERIOAN ANALYST. 

It now remains for our Board of Health to take the 
necessary step to prevent such a dangerous prepara- 
tion from coming into general use. We have done our 
duty. 


ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS. 


THE USE OF ELECTRICITY IN THE TREATMENT ‘OF 
. DISEASE 


By A. WILBUR Jackson, M. D., F.S. Sc. 


Until a very recent period the medical profession has 
almost entirely ignored (where it has not scouted) the 
value of electricity as a remedial agent. A very few 
scientific investigators in the field of therapeutics, re- 
cognizing the possible value of this mysterious agent. 
began to experiment therewith, and after a time lent the 
weight of their names and reputations to the efforts 
made to induce others to make use of the means so 
providentially supplied by nature, and, so to speak, 
ready to hand. Such men as Rockwell and Beard, Mor- 
gan, W. M. Hammond, Massey, Ranney and many 
others in this country; Reynolds, Althaus and Inglis 
Parsons, in England; DuBois Reymond, Becquerelle, 
Chareot and Ducheune, in France, and Helmholtz, 
Remak, Meyer Benedict, in Germany, are among the 
foremost names which have been closely identified with 
research into this particular field. All these learned 
and accomplished men have added testimony, beyond 
dispute to the efficacy of electricity as a curative agent. 
In short, the value of this agent has been too firmly 
established to admit of denial, and the sole question 
which now presents itself to the practitioner who makes 
use of it is as to its versatility, its adaptability to this or 
that diseased condition, and the rules which should goy- 
ern its application. These latter conditions demand much 
study and experiment on the part of the practitioner 
who would be considered a competent electro-thera- 
peutist. It is one thing to provide oneself with a costly 
and complicated armamentarium of batteries, electrodes, 
ete., and another thing to wisely and usefully employ 
them. Many physicians will assert that they are able 
to control a large proportion of the diseases which they 


are called upon to cure with the medicines which are in - 


use generally. Unfortunately for themselves and their 
patients, they are forced to confess that there are many 
eases which go from bad to worse, even under the most 
wisely directed medication; and it is just here that 
we would claim that electricity, rightly employed, will 
accomplish, in many of these cases, all that medication 
fails to do, and much more. But it is absolutely neces- 
sary that electricity be employed in a thoroughly scien- 
tific manner, or it is worse than useless. Many a 
physician has been told by his patient that ‘he has 
understood that electricity is used with success in such 
cases as his (the patient’s) own, and the doctor 


‘power entirely destroyed. 
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either puts him off with a derisive reply, or says, ‘‘ Well, 
Ihave a battery and will use it on you,” rather than 
call in an experienced operator. The battery referred to 
is probably a small Faradaic machine, and the patient is 
given the electrodes to hold in his hands; and because 
benefit does not follow such ‘‘elettrical treatment” the 
patient and his physician thereafter condemn electricity 
as a so-called remedy wholly without value. No two 
cases are alike, and there are many points to be con- 
sidered before applying the current—which form of cur- 
rent is to be employed, whether galvanic or Faradaic, 
or perhaps the static? Also the polarity in relation to 
the patient’s condition, and the end to be gained; the 
strength of current, whether to commence with five or 
fifty milliamperes? Not, by the way, so many “ cells,” 
as many self-styled electro-therapeutists are in the habit 
of gauging their current strength. Such a description 
is worse than none, and no enlightened practitioner will 
think of working without a reliable milliamperemeter. 
In reading an article not long since, written by a so- 
called medical electrician, I found that he described a 
certain current strength as so many ‘“milliampere- 
meters,” instead of milliamperes! Again, there are 
many diseases, some among them of the most fatal de- 
scription, which electricity, properly employed, can with 
certainty reach, control and cure, where medicines are 
often totally inefficient. Rheumatism, neuralgia and 
various paralytic affections may be cited ag examples. 
There are also many cases of inflammatory nature, in- 
ternal, traumatic, which are not to be reached by medi- 
cine, but which may be controlled with certainty by the 
electrical current, understandingly applied. Certain 
fevers, of virulent nature and miasmatic origin, are also 
amenable to galvanism or electricity. Cases of asthenic 
nature, which defy the medicines of the pharmacy, yield 
and soon disappear when treated by the electric current. 
As before stated, the great majority of the members of 
the medical profession know little of the protean charac- 
ter of the electric current. They are utterly unaware 
of the electrical conditions of the human organism in 
a state of health, and how it is effected electrically 
when diseased in any of its numerous complicated parts. 
They know nothing of the physiological action of the 
several modifications of the electric ‘‘ fluid,” galvanism, 
magnetism, Faradism and static electricity; an& worse 
even than this, but few are acquainted with the laws 
governing the current in its flow from pole to pole, or 
the effects upon animal or other tissue to be reached by 
employing the positive or negative electrode. In effeet 
there is only one means by which success can be attained 
through the use of electricity as a remedial agent, and 
that is to first study its properties, ete., and become 
thoroughly acquainted with its workings before making 
use of it in practice. In the treatment and cure of dis- 
eases of all classes, electricity hasits place, and in some 
of the most malignant and heretofore hopeless forms of 
tumors the galvanic current has lent its aid to such pur- 
pose as to astonish and rejoice those who have seen and 
experienced its workings. Dr. Inglis Parsons, of Lon- 
don, England, reports upon his experiences with high- 
voltage currents in the destruction of cancerous growths, 
and states that, while normal tissue may have the quality 
of recuperation from any attacks made thereon by the 
subtle element, yet cancerous tissue, being of a lower 
order of cell construction and vitality, may be checked in 
its growth, and by properly-directed currents of sufficient 
If he is right, and we cer- 
tainly believe him to be so, from our own experience in 
the same field, then the true method of dealing with this 
disease has been found. The operation is simple 
enough, but none but an expert with galvanism should 
attempt. it, as too many faue pas might occur. The 
patient having been anesthetized, a current from a bat- 
tery of seventy cells, HE. M. F. 105 volts, is flashed 
through the growth from side to side, beginning with 
ten milliamperes, and cautiously increased to 600 milli- 
amperes, closely watching the patient as to’ pulse, 
respiration, ete. The results are as follows: Growth 
ceases, pain is alleviated, tumor hardens and shrinks, 
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and the genera] health improves. The character of the 
tumor changes to an inert fibrous mass, which may be 
removed by the knife if so desired. The writer’s ex- _ 
perience hag been corroborative of that related by Dr. 
Parsons, and he believes that the day has come when 
early and radical operation by the surgeon’s knife in 
most cases of cancer will be superseded by the needles. 
and battery of the surgeon who posts himself properly 
as to their employment. Of course, the actual cases 
which can be cited as examples of this method of extir- 
pation are but, comparatively speaking, few; but even 
in these few instances the results are so full of encour- 
agement that we should not be justified in adhering to- 
older methods. We do not wish to be understood as 
advocating electricity as a cure-all, but that it is an - 
agent which is too little understood and too generally 
under-valued is, in our opinion, a fact incontrovertible. 
The profession at large catinot too soon make a general 
effort to rescue this valuable agent from the hands of 
the many charlatans who flood the columns of the news- 
papers with their cards, and whose signs, setting forth 
the information that they are ‘“ medical electricians,” 
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HYPNOTIC DANGERS. 


INVOLUNTARY CRIMES COMMITTED BY HYPNOTIZED 
SUBJECTS. 


The present outbreak of hypnotism, or mesmerism— 
for they are identicil—has b-gun to engage the atten- 
The practice 
of this art has been recently forbidden in the French 
army and navy, and is shortly to be restricted in Bel-. 
gium to members of the medical profession—at least so 
far as the young and the insane are concerned. This is 
not the first time that such a step has become neces- 
gary. Harlyin the century mesmerism, which had lan- 
guished during the troublous times of tho Napoleonic 
wars, sprang up agiin with tremendous energy upon 
the conclusion of peace, and speedily overran Europe. 
This was particularly the case in Germany, where the 
Berlin Academy of Science offered a prize for the best 
essay on the subject; and in 1817 it was found neces- 
sary to make the practice illegal, except in the hands of 
qualified physicians. So, too, in Denmark, about the 
same time, and in Russia, in 1825. The reasons for 
this were, no doubt, the same as those which induced 
the university authorities at Oxford and Cambridge, 
some fifteen years ago, to forbid the seances of a certain 
well-known professional mesmerist in those towns. 
The undergraduates used to flock to these performances, 
and many of them suffered seriously in health from the 
nervous derangement consequent upon repeated hyp- 
notization. It is, indeed, denied by no one except Pro- 
fessor Bernheim and the other hypnotizers at Nancy, 
that the process may be attended by some danger to 
health. ‘L’hypnotisation est un agent perturbateur a 
un haut degre du systeme nerveux,” is the authoritative 
statement of M. Paul Richer in the “ Dictio.naire Ency- 
clopedique des Sciences Medicales.” It often develops 
or aggravates attacks of acute hysteria, and cases have 
occurred in which, after hypnotic catalepsy, for in- 
stance, the use of an arm has been lost for some time,. 
or the perception of colors impaired through the induc- 
tion of visual hallucinations. But it is not only this. 
aspect of the matter which has engaged attention 
abroad. The remarkable studies in somnambulism and 
in the unlimited power of suggestion which have been 
carried out at Nancy, open up another and a more seri- 
ous set of questions touching the relations between 
hypnotism and crime. These questions may be consid- 
ered under three heads: 

1. The observed phenomena of somnambulism (which 
is a hypnotic condition) show that somnambulists may 
unconsciously but spontaneously commit unlawful acts 
of which they have no knowledge and recollection when 
awake. In such cases, although really irresponsible 
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and ignorant of what they have done, they may be held 
guilty and punished accordingly. A case illustrating 
‘this point is the Affaire L. R. (Loire-et-Cher, 1883). A 
servant girl was accused of having robbed her mis- 
tress, and was sent to prison. It turned out that she 
had been accustomed to be hypnotized by a doctor; he 
recognized her in prison, and was allowed to hypnotize 
her again as an experiment. In the hypnotic state she 
at once recollected having moved the missing things in 
order to put them ina safer place. She described the 
place to the judge, who found them in the spot pre- 
cisely according to her description, and she was im- 
mediately released. The fact was that she had become 
somnambulistie through being hypnotized, had moved 
the things in this state, forgetting, as is usual, what 
she had done on waking, but remembering again in the 
hypnotic state. It is easy to see how miscarriages of 
justice may occur in cases of this nature. Not only 
may the irresponsible hypnotic be condemned for a 
real or supposed crime, but suspicion may fall upon 
wholly innocent persons. Several instances have oc- 
‘Curred in the French law courts. 

(2.) Crimes may be committed on persons in a con- 
dition of hypnotism. It will be enough to mention the 
following actual cases: Affaire Levy, 1879 :—Levy was 
a dentist who hypnotized one of his patients, a young 
woman, and utilized the opportunity to commit an as- 
sault. She knew nothing of what had happened, but 
when the consgqmences became apparent he confessed 
the crime. He was prosecuted by the young woman 
and her mother, made a full confession in open court, 
aud was sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude, But 
if she had not become enciente the crime would never 
have been discovered, and if he had not confessed it 
could never have been proved. Affaire Castellan, 
1865: Josephine Hughes, a respectable young woman 
living with her father, was hypnotised by Castellan, a 
vagabond mesmerizer to whom they gave shelter. He 
compelled her to leave her home, follow him and live 
with him, though he was a filthy and repulsive crea- 
ture. She was rescued, all the facts fully established, 
and Castellan sentenced to twelve years’ hard labor. 
In court he offered to give proofof his powers. All 
she remembered was being compelled to submit to him 
by an irresistible power. Kidnapping children: Dr. 
Hsdaile, a Scotch surgeon in India, and an expert mes- 
merizer (he established under the Goverement in 1845 a 
hospital at Hooghly, in which he performed several 
hundred operations under hypnotic anesthesia), had 
reason to suspect a native barber of kidnapping a boy 
uoder hypnotic influence. His suspicions were aroused 
by the boy’s appearance. He tried experiments which 
were repeated in court, and found he could make natives 
follow him involuntarily. The man was condemned to 
nine years’ labor inirons; the sentence was confirmed 
bythe Supreme Court, but eventually remitted by the 
Government. A similar case is related ina Malacca 
journal of 1820. - These cases are particularly interest- 
ing, as children are extremely sensitive to hypnotism. 
At Nancy there has not been a single failure with 
children under 14 years of age. 

(3.) Hypnotized persons may be made, by means of 
** suggestion,” the unconscious and involuntary agents 
of crime. With regard to this ‘point, which is the most 

interesting of all, it is only right to say that the brilliant 
and scientific body of Paris physicians who practise hyp- 
notism do not greatly believe in the dangcr. They 
maintain that hypnotism is a morbid condition allied to 
hystcria, which can only affect in its higher manifesta- 
tioi.s a small number of people; and they deny the all- 
important part ascribed by the Nancy doctors to the 
power of suggestion. In this they labor under the dis- 
advantage of having to maintain a negative position, 
which may easily be overthrown by a more extended ex- 
perience, and are probably—we may say undoubtedly — 
wrong. The susceptibility to suggestion may not be so 
universal as it is thought to be at Nancy; but its dan- 
ger, when it does exist, can hardly be exaggerated. As 
Professor Beaunis says: “It is of no use to try and 


minimize the gravity of this fact, and it is far better to 
recognize it as it really is—that is to say, the absolute 
power in certain cases of the hypnotizer over his sub- 
ject.” The history of mesmerism is full of instances of 
persons in the highér mesmeric, hypnotic or somnain- 
bulistic state—the word does not signify—performing 
acts in obedience to the will of another, with complete 
abolition of consciousness, of volition, and of subsequent 
recollection. There is nothing new in this. As early 
as 1784 De Puysegur, Mesmer’s pupil, pointed out the 
danger of the magnetic condition, as it was then called, 
being turned to criminal purposes in unscrupulous 
hands; and Teste, writing about 1840, declared that a 
subject ‘belongs body and soul to the magnetizer if he 
is base and dastardly enough to use the power.” The 
Nancy doctors have discovered nothing new; but they 
have developed the phenomena with greater fulness and 
exactness than their predecessors, and have lent the 
cachet of scientific observation to facts which have been 
previously received with suspicion or openly scouted as 
ridiculous or impossible. M. Liegeois, professor of law 
at Nancy, has especially investigated the medical-legal 
aspects of the matter. The chief points are these: 
Certain subjects can be made to do whatever is sug- 
gested to them, not only at the time, but at any fixed 
date afterward; they remember n thing of the sug- 
gestion, but when the time comes they do the 
thing, believing themselves to be free agents; they 
can be made to commit unlawful acts against 
their own conscience. The truth of these state- 
ments rests upon numerous experiments attested by a 
number of independent witnesses, whose intelligence 
and integrity are beyond question. Thus suggestions 
have been made to hypnotic patients that they shall 
perform certain acts a week, a month and eyen several 
months afterward, and they have done them exactly 
at the given time, forgetting all about it in the mean- 
while and believing themselves to be free agents. On 
October 12, 1884, Professor Bernheim suggested toa 
patient that he should present himself at Dr. Liebault’s 
house on October 12, 1885, and should there go through 
a complicated series of acts. Nothing more was said 
but on the appointed day the patient faithfully Ctried 
out the programme, displaying a better memory than 
Dr. Bernheim himself. Again, two ladies were made 
by Professsr Beaunis actually to steal silver spoons and 
commit other acts from which they would have shrunk 
with horror. Other patients have been made to commit 
(imaginary) murders, both with poison and with knife, 
and have exhibited all the emotions proper to the oc- 
casion. An interesting point is that of resistence; 
there is resistence to immoral acts, the patient retains a 
sense-of right and wrong, but the resistance may be 
overcome. No case of this kind has yet come into the 
law courts, and these are only ‘‘crimes of the labora. 
tory ;’ but it is obvious thata door may possibly be 
opened for the commital of crime with almost absolute 
impunity. At any rate, the whole subject is one which 
merits earnest attention. Perhaps the best safeguard 
is to give wide publicity to the facts, so that people may 
know the danger and refrain from exposing themselves. 
But it is also the duty of the authorities to consider 
whether a practice which is certainly harmful to the in- 
dividual, and may be dangerous to the community, 
should be allowed te be carried on in the form of 
sensational public exhibitions.— Saturday Review. 


THE TELEGRAPH. 


STATISTICS OF THE WORLD'S USE OF THE WIRES. 


According to the writer who has taken the trouble to 
hunt up the statistics of this branch of the business, 
there are now in use throughout the world 2,500,000 
wiles of telegraph wire—enough to surround the world 
with 100 strands. Of the sum total of lines, those of 
the United States constitute a little more than 30 per 


cent., and our mileage is increasing more rapidly than 
that of any other country on the globe, says the Elec. 
tric Review. Sixty-one per cent. of the telegraph lines 
of the world are owned and operated by governments, 
Leaving this country out of consideration, about 88 per 
cent, of the remainder is under control of governments; 
or, leaving the United States and Canada out, fully 95 
per cent. is owned by governments. . As to the charges 
for the transmission of messages, they vary greatly. It 
would be supposed that in the United States, the birth. 
place of the electric. telegraph, the tariff would be lower 
than elsewhere, but it is not. In North America, ‘the 
body of the message only is charged for; in other 
countries the address or signature, or both, are tollable, 
In the United States, the toll ranges from 25 cents to 
$1 for 10 words, according to the distance ; in the Ar- 
gentine Republic, it is 40 cents for 10 words, and 20 
cents for each additional 10 words ; in Denmark and in 
Sweden, and Norway, 13.4 cents for ten words, and 
1.34 cents for each additional word; in Ecuador, 20 
cents for 10 words; in Egypt, 49.6 cents for 10 words; 
in Germany, 1.4 cents per word, the minimum being 14 
cents per message ; inthe United Kingdom, six pence 
for 12 words; in the Cape colonies, 1 shilling for 10 
words and six pence for every five words or part therco!; 
in Guatemala, 25 cents for 10 words, exclusive of the 
address’; in Honduras, 25 cents for 10 Spanish words, 
and double that amount for English words; in Italy, 
20 cents for 15 words, and 1 cent for each additional 
word; in Japan, 4 cents per word, including the ad- 
dress and signature; in Portugal, 5 cents for the first 
word, and 1 cent for each additional word; in Roumania, 
1.56 cents per word; in Siam, from 35 cents to $3.65 


‘per word; in Switzerland 114 cents per word; in Turkey, 


2 and 4 cents per word, and in Venzuela, 20 cents for 
12 words. In New Zealand messages are classified as 
urgent, ordinary and delayed, the rates being respec- 
tively 2 shillings, 1 shilling and6 pence for ten words, 
with a half penny for each additional word. We of the 
United States do not lead the world in the use of the 
telegraph, though many think we do. In fact, we fall 
behind some nations counted as inferior. Within the 
years 1870-1889 the increase in population in England 
has been 18. percent. the increase In the number of 
letters carried, 70 percent., and the increase in the num- 
ber of telegrams, 455 per cent. In the United States 
in the same time the increase in the number of mes, 
sages was 380 per cent. 
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To REMOVE THIRST.—Paint the tongues of your fever 
patients with glycerine, says a physician; it will remove 
the sensation of thirst and discomfort felt when the or- 
gan is dry and foul. 


To Stop Leaxs.—To fill up cracks in a boat, melt 
equal parts of pitch and gutta percha in an iron pot; 
thoroughly mix by stirring. Make up in sticks and melt 
jnto the cracks with a warm iron. 


ELEoTRIC Mitu.—Belfast, Ireland, boasts of an elec- 
tric grist-mill on one of its wharves, the power being 
delivered by a 39-horse-power Thomson- Houston motor. 
The mill is equipped with a set of stones and one roller- 
mill, and it can turn out from 300 to 400 bushels of meal 
per day. 


——$—= 


Oats To Russta.—The short supply of oats in Russia 
has compelled French contractors and Government 
agents to send to the United States for oats for the cay- 
alry horses of the republic. American oats are drier 
than Russian, which is a decided advantage when such 
large quantities have to be Stored in the military depots, 


Srewine Macutnes.—It is strange how badly we get 
important matters of history mixed. Ask any well- 
informed person who invented the sewing machine and 
the reply will be Elias Howe, which is far from the 
truth in the case. The first sewing machine was 
patented in England by Thomas Saint in 1760, sixty 
years before Howe was born. One of Saint’s old ma. 
chines is now on exhibition in the Royal Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, England, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


A VEGETARIAN PROTEST. 


75 PRINCESS STREET, MANCHESTER ENGLAND, } 


June 16,1890. J 


Editors AMERICAN ANALYST: The facetious remarks 
on the subject of vegetarianism under the heading 
“Vegetarian Chicago,” in your issue of June 5th, might 
be considered a joke, were it not for some few sentences, 
to one or two of which I would like to ask attention. 
The statement for instance, that “ vegetarianism long 
ago received its death blow at the hands of physological 
science, but its skeleton is galvanized at irregular in- 
tervals and made to dance before the public as a living 
substance.” I suppose this statement is made in all 
seriousness, but surely the writer must have been 
dreaming when he penned those lines. There never 
was a period when vegetarianism had more life, and was 
less like a merely galvanized skeleton, or when physio- 
logical science was more ready to acknowledge the 
soundness of the principles upon which it is based than 
the present time. Then again to say that ‘animal food 
is essential to vigorous growth of body and mind,” is to 
controvert the teaching of the most eminent of scientists, 
and to deny innumerable facts, which prove the con- 
trary to be the truth. In spite of all the disadvantages 
resulting from many generations of erroneous dietary 
habits, and for the proverbial “second nature,” arising 
out of habits long con tinued, we yet find that those who 
abandon the use of animal food and adopt a vegetarian 
dietary—which is more in accordance with the struc- 
tureand functions of the human body—become in in- 
numerable cases more vigorous in body and clearer and 
stronger in intellect as a result of the change in food, 
thus substantiating by their experience the teachings 
of science that animal flesh is not the natural food of 
manu. However absurd it might be for the Hsquimau, 
“Mrs, Chinook,” to try and provide for her household 
such an asthetic menu as you suggest, some of your 
readers if prevented in the hot season from seeking re- 
lief at Saratoga orelsewhere, might find sucha menu a 
decideoly pleasant change from the ordinary round of 
indigestible dishes and satiating flesh meats. Unless 
they would prefer to make a change the other way by 
sending the fruits to ‘‘Mrs. Chinook” and taking in ex- 
change, her whale blubb2r, train oil, and other con- 
comitants ofan ordinary arctic menu. Joking apart, if 
any of your readers wish to understand more clearly 
what vegetarianism really is, I shall be glad to send a 
few pap >rs on the subject to anyone who will write for 


them. 
I am, yours faithfully, 


JOSEPH KNIGHT. 
Secretary of the Vegetarian Society. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND STYLE, 


DR. EDWARD ATKINSON STATES HIS CASE IN SHORT 
WORDS. 


At the annual meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Dartmouth College, on June 25, the oration was de- 
livered by Edward Atkinson, LL. D., of Boston. His 
subject was ‘The Interdependence of Men.” In one 
part of his oration he said: ‘If one wishes to bring the 
relations of men which are covered by this long word 
- interdependence’ fairly before his mind, it may be the 
best way to treat the subjectin a few sentencesin which 
the average number of letters per word shall not exceed 
four. As I am speaking to students who may be as- 
sumed to have excelled in literary work, I venture to 
bring before you this suggestion in regard to style. 
Write or dictate in your accustomed way; then revise 


your copy, strike out. every long word, and replace it | 


with one or more short ones. The effect is curious. 


What is this conception of the interdependence of men 
and of nations? What are the beneficent results which 
ensue from the elimination of time and distance in the 
conduct of commerce? I will try to put this lesson 
into very simple words. This man lives on a good bit of 
land, from which with little labor he can get a big crop. 
But he cannot put upon it the kind. of sheep that will 
yield the sort of wool that he needs to make his clothes 
of. The next man can dig ore out of the side of a hill, 
and can dump coal with the ore from the side of the 
next hill into a furnace. He can make pig iron with 
little work at low cost, but he can’t raise wool or grow 
hay. The next man can cut wood; he can also put iron 
and wood into tools, and he can put up a mill to grind 
wheat or to weave wool in. Over the way that man 
lives in a bit of land where he can grow only a little 
wheat; where he can make no iron, but where he can 
clip wool of the right sort to put into the best kind of 
cloth. Of course these men all swap, each with the 
other; each gets more of what he wants than if he tried 
to be “independent” and to do all his own work. Modern 
science has shown men how to lay rails, and to lay 
wires, so that it does not matter much if the next man is 
100, 1,000 or 10,000 milesaway. When these men swap 
they are “interdependent.” What shall be said of the 
common sense of the men who try to stop them from 
swapping? What kind of money do those men need? 
The best kind. No one gets money in order to keep it, 
unless he is a fool. He gets money in order to spend it. 
He wants the best money that he can get, in order to get 
the most out of it, What shall be said of the men who 
try to force him to take poor money in place of good 
money? This man wants fish, but he doesn’t want to 
catch the fish; he had rather make shoes. That man 
wants shoes, and likes to fish. What shall be said of 
the common sense of the man who sets himself up as a 
wise mau who says: ‘You had better make your own 
shoes and be independent. And you had better catch 
your own fish and also be independent. If you don’t 
we'll send a ship of war to stop you from swapping fish 
for shoes.’ That is the kind of work that our members of 
Congress and Senators are now doing in Washington; 
and they are trying to make people believe that such is 
the way to be ‘independent.’ I submit this short lesson 
in social science as an example of a style which is not 
fine writing or of newspaper English. 1t is given in 
415 words, averaging 314 letters each.” 


WOOD WARPING. 


HOW TO OVERCOME THE TENDENCY TO CURL. 


As lumber is now sawn, every board but one will warp 
and curl up in the process of seasoning. The reason 
for this is plain. If the board be sawn from the side of 
alog, the grain rings of the wood lie in circles, which 
have a greater length on one than upon the other side 
of the board. A board cut from the very centre of the 
log has grain circles of equal length upon each side, and 
will lie perfectly flat when seasoned. When selecting 
the lumber for a tool chest or some other fine job, pick 
out boards which show that they came, as near as pos- 
sible, from the centre of the log. A method is in use 
which compensates for this tendency to curl in season- 
ing. This is known as quarter sawing, and quartered 
oak, of which so much is said at present, is sawn by 
this process. It consists in cutting out boards radially 
from the centre to the outside of the log. Suppose a 
log to be split into four pieces, each of these pieces is 
sawn diagonally so that the grain rings run through, 
instead of the circles running into, part way through 
and out upon the same side of the board. Quarter sawn 
lumber will not warp in drying, neither will it yield so 
readily to changes of weather. It has the disadvan- 
tage of being more expensive, as in sawing each quarter 
a narrow board is first taken off, then one a little wider. 
The boards increase in width until the middle of the 


quarter is reached, making the widest board equal to 
half the diameter of the tree. The narrow boards may 
be glued up into wide strips, but that shows consider- 
able sap, and they cannot be used in some kinds of 
work. To prove that the circles or sap rings cause curl- 
ing during the seasoning process, it is only necessary to 
take such curled boards and wet the concave side or 
apply heat to the convex side. If each or both be done, 
the boards will straighten out forthwith. This method 
is often taken advantage of by carpenters, in working 
twisted or warped boards. The seasoning process is 
also controlled by frequently turning boards over so 
that each side may receive just enough heat and air to 
keep the boards flat.— Woodworker. 


NEW Books 


Secret NOSTRUMS AND SYSTEMS OF MepicinE: A Book 
OF FormMuLAS. Compiled by Charles W. Oleson, M.D. 
Chicago: Oleson & Co. 1890. 

The preface of this compilation disarms all criticism 
but one, by frankly admitting the utter want of relia- 
bility of its contents. The point of criticism not disarmed 
is that there is no value in the book whatever, and there- 
fore no reason for its existence. As has been said, it is 
a compilation of so-called exposes in medical and phar- 
maceutical journals, and, as these published formulas are 
notoriously incorrect, of what use is such a book? Its 
principal source of information seems to have been the 
New Idea, an organ of a so-called pharmaceutical manu- 
factory in Detroit. A correct analysis of any prepara- 
tion made by any other firm has never yet been known 
to have been published by this sheet. Attacks have 
been made indiscriminately on the vilest nostrums as 
well as on the preparations of some houses that have 
been long and favorably known as honest, reliable and 
helpful manufacturers of pharmaceutical preparations of 
the greatest value, and these attacks have in nearly 
every instance been found to be as devoid of truth as of 
principle. The only guide by which the New Idea seems 
to have been controlled was evidently to attack and de- 
stroy the reputation of everything which stood in the 
way of the various manufactures of the house whose 
organ it is openly proclaimed to be. A book taking the 
bulk of its information from such a source cannot serve 
any useful purpose. In a fewinstances, where informa- 
tion has been culled from different mediums, a few re- 
liable recipes have been given. Notably is this the case 
where Professor Andrews’ work on Special Surgery has 
been quoted, but even here, the original work being ac- 
cessible, no good purpose is served by mere extracts. 
The title of the work before us is a misnomer, for it does 
not confine itself to publishing the pretended formulas 
of secret nostrums, but publishes so-called formulas of 
pharmaceutical preparations which have always been 
kept strictly within the medical profession largely, and 
acceptably employed by physicians, and never advertised 
to the public or proclaimed as general cure-alls in the 
usual style of nostrum venders. Most of the so-called 
analyses given in this book are evidently the results of 
guess-work, and very poor guessing at that. For in- 
stance, in the formulas given for the several prepirations 
made by J. C. Ayer & Co., who have published their 


genuine formulas, there is hardly a similarity between 
the two. Two formulas for Listerine are given entirely 
dissimilar, and neither one correct, as we happen per- 
sonally to know. Another inaccurate and misleading 
formula is that for Cuticura Ointment, which does not 
even give the color or flavor of the original. The 
formula for Fellows’ Hypophosphites is equally incor- 
rect, and is taken from an article written by the compet- 
ing house of Parke, Davis & Co., of Detroit, who tried 
ineffectually to introduce a substitute for this much-used 
preparation. Garfield Tea, a much-advertised nostrum, 
has been analyzed by competent chemists and the 
formula has been printed, but that given in the book 
before us gives but one ingredient correctly. But there 
is no need for further comment. Enough has been said 
to show the utter worthlessness of the book under con- 
sideration. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRAOTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE '' AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
July. 
GAME AND PouLTRy.—Pigeon, chicken, duck. 


Mzats.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, 
Sausage, veal, 


Fruits.—Cherries, strawberries, raspberries, huckle- 
berries, melons, gooseberries, blackberries, peaches, 
pears, tamarinds, bananas, pineapple. 


VEGETABLES.—Beans, cucumbers, carrots, cauliflower, 
egg-plant, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, 
shallots, spinach, turnips, radish, rhubarb, corn, beets. 


FisH.—Anchovy, bass, bluefish, blackfish, cod, eels, 
clams, flounder, haddock, halibut, herring, lobster, 
mackerel, mussels, perch, porgie, prawn, salmon, shad, 
turtle, trout, sturgeon, whiting, weak-fish. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Musuroom Sour.—Tuake one pint of fresh mushrooms 
and let them stew slowly until they are quite done, add- 
ing butter, pepper and salt. Or take a can of French 
mushrooms and heat them thoroughly in butter, pepper 
and salt. Heat two quarts mutton broth, add the 
mushrooms, let all boil up and serve, 


Cotp VEAL Piz —Cut some thin slices of cold cooked 
veal. Butter a pie dish, put in a layer of meat and a 
sprinkle of pepper, salt, chopped parsley and finely 
shredded sweet herbs, add a few slices of cooked ham, 
or fried bacon. Slice a hard boiled egg and lay it over 
the top of the ham. Pour in a little cold gravy or 
stock. Cover with paste and bake a fine brown. 


Ham with CreaAM GRAvVY.—Put two tablespoonfuls 
of butter into a frying-pan; when thoroughly melted 
and very hot add two tablespoonfuls of flour; when 
well mixed add enough milk to make it the consist- 
ency of thick cream. Add some thin slices of co'd ham 
and some chopped parsley. Serve with thin slices of 
dry toast. 


Boston Bakep Beans.—For Sunday’s breakfast, Boil 
one quart small white beans in two waters, pouring off 
the first after a short time. Let them cook till they are 
quite tender but whole. Put them in the bean-pot with 
half a pound of salt pork, one tablespoonful of molasses, 
and a yery little salt. Buke all day and night in a slow 
oven. In the morning pour them out into a dish and 
serve with the pork on top. 


VeEAL PANCAKES.—Make a batter, allowing three 
eggs and half a teaspoon of baking powder to one pint 
milk. Season with pepper and salt and add enough 
flour to make good pancakes. Fry even, round cakes. 
Have ready some’ finely minced and highly seasoned 
veal. When the pancakes are just set put some veal in 
the centre of each. When done roll them up and serve 
as hot as possible. 


Apricot BLanc MANGE.—Cut one anda half dozen 
apricots in two and take out the stones; boil them in a 
syrup made of half sugar and half water, let them cook 
till they are very tender, then rub them through a sieve. 
Put three cupfuls of fresh milk and half a cup of sugar, 
to boil, in a farina kettle. Beat well the yolks of eight 
eggs and add them to the milk when it just comes to 
the boiling point. Stir this faithfully till it thickens, 
but do not let it boil. Have one ounce of gelatine dis- 
solved in a little water, strain the custard, add the gela- 
tine and stir till nearly cold. Mix the apricots with 
the custard and pour it into a buttered mold. Serve 
when it is st ff and very cold with or without whipped 
cream. 
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VeAL OmELET.—Beat well eight eggs, yolks and 
whites together; add to them half a cup of milk, pepper 
and salt, and a dash of grated onion. Put a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut into a frying-pan and when 
very hot pour in the eggs. As they cook pick the 
stiffened egg at the bottom with a fork so that uncooked 
egg may run through to the pan. Afver cooking for a 
few moments, take half a cup of minced veal and halfa 
cup minced ham, season them highly with pepper, salt, 
and put the mixture in the centre of the omelet. Serve 
very hot. 


CHEESE CENSUS. 


AN ESTIMATE OF THE POPULATION OF RIPE CHEESE, 


Mr. Adametz has just made some microscopic re- 
searches upon the microscopic organisms that inhabit 
cheese. From an examination of Emmenthal, a soft 
variety of Gruyere cheese, he has obtained the follow- 
ing results; In each gramme of the cheese, when 
fresh from 90,000 to 140,000 microbes are found. The 
number increases with time. Thusa cheese 71 days 
old contains 800,000 bacteria per gramme. The popu- 
lation of soft cheese 25 days old and much denser than 
the preceding is 1,200,000, and that of the cheese 45 
days old is 2,000,000, microbes per gramme. But the 
population of cheese is not everywhere distributed the 
same in it. The centre is but moderately inhabited 
with respect to the exterior portion. The population of 
a soft cheese, near the periphery, is from 3,600,000 to 
5,600,000 microbes. According tothe mean of these 
two figures, there are as many living organisms in 360 
grammes of such a cheese as there are people on the 
earth.—La Nature. 
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MILK AND OZONE. 


HOW THUNDER-STORMS CAUSE SOUR MILK. 


During electrical disturbances it seems that cream and 
milk are put into a condition to sour easily. The 
probable cause of this the editor of the Cultivator (Al- 
bany) explains as follows: The effect of an electrical 
discharge is to decompose a portion of the atmosphere, 
by which ozone is produced. This substance has pecu- 
liar properties from its intense activity as an oxide of 
oxygen, and ita action is often believed to be, and may 
be, the cause of the souring of milk, beer and fresh wine 
during what are kuown as thunder-storms. The ozone 
is diffused through the air, and is believed to be the 
cause of the strong acid odor which prevails after the 
storm is passed. No doubt if the milk is submerged in 
water, apd access of air is prevented, no result of 
the kind need be apprehended; and as the more milk is 
exposed to the air the more it will be affected by the 
ozone, the milk in open shallow pans will be acidified 
more readily than that in deep pails, although these may 
beopen. Inour long experience, however, the writer adds, 
we haye never had any milk affected in this way, either 
in shallow pans or deep pails, and are of opinion that the 
heat of the air preceding thunder-storms is more directly 
the agent in the souring of the milk than the ozone that 
may exist in the air after the storm is pissed, Careful- 
ness to maintain a proper temperature, by closing dairy 
houses and cellars against the outer atmosphere, will be 


a means of safety. 
—— ——+ + ¢—_____ 


Race VICISSITUDES.—‘ It may come to pass,” said a 
British lecturer lately, “that some African may, in 
centuries to come, point out how a race of Englishmen 
once dominated the West Indies, and were improved off 
the face of the land.” Such fears are real enough. In 
1658 there were in those islands 4,500 HKuropeans to 
1,500 Africans. In 1800 the numbers were 30,000. 
Europeans and 300,000 Africans, In the last census 
the figures were 14,433 Europeans, 109,946 colored, or 
mulattoes, 444,186 Africans, and 12,240 Asiatics. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

If you are nervous and cannot sleep, try it as a drink 
in fevers. Dr. Chas. H, S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says; 
“T have used it as an accessory in cases of melancholia 
and nervous debility, andasa pleasant and cooling drink 
in fevers, and have been very much pleased with it.” 
For sunstroke Dr. A. L. Zurker, Melrose, Minn., says; 
“It produced a gratifying and remarkable regenerat- 
ing effect in the case of sunstroke.” 
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VILLACABRAS WATER. 

Professor C. EF. Chandler speaking of Villacabras 
water says: ‘‘It is one of the strongest and most 
powerful waters of this character that I have ever seen, 
Iam confilent that the medical profession will find it 
very useful in cases where this class of water is re- 
quired. 

ee 
FRUIT PRESERVES. 

In nearly all the reports of State Food Commissioners 
published during the past year was contained a more or 
less severe criticism of the fruit preserves found in the 
market. Yet notin a single instance was there any 
mention of the goods bearing the label of Gordon & 
Dilworth, New York. The reason for this is obvious, 
This house only puts up first-class goods from the best 
materials and has but one brand, the best. Nothing too 
good for our trade, is the motio, and this is strictly 
lived up to by every one connected with the establish- 
ment from the proprietos, who all work in the factory, 
down to the humblest and youngest employee. It would 
be well if there were more such houses. 


ad 


HARTSHORN’S SPRING SHADE ROLLERS, 

Spring shade rollers are so well known now that 
everyone uses them and it is only a q iestion as to whose 
make to buy. This is easily answered. Stewart Harts- 
horn is the originator and was the man who first created 
a demand for what is now an indispensable household 
article. Imitators cannot use his interior construction 
as his patents cover these, but must be content. with 
imitating the outward appearance resulting in imperfect 
goods whose only claim is apparent cheapness, while 
in reality they are dear at any price because they are 
worthless. With Mr. Hartshorn tho rule is that goods 
must be perfect, and with forty years’ experience, the 
best workmen, well-lighted brick factories, complete 
machinery and ample capital, he.is enabled to turn out 
satisfactory goods, cheaper than any other house. Im- 
provements in construction are constantly being made, 
and if they stand the test of wear are added to every 
roller turned out. The greatest care is taken both in 
material and workmanship, regardless of cost, to obtain 
the best results. These rollers may now be found not 
only in every part of the United States butall over the 
world, The lesson is, be sure to get Hartshorn’s spring 
rollers. 


oe ——_ 


CANADIAN BaRyta.—The baryta deposits on McKel- 
lar’s Island, Canada, are now being worked. Experts 
pronounce this to be the finest deposit in America, 


Brcomine Licut.—A Berlin restaurant and cafe is 
cooled in summer and heated in winter by electricity, 
and the fivod of light from the electric lamps is tinted a 
delicate pink, which is so becoming to the complexion 
of the lady visitors that the place is thronged. 


Monster Busu.—The trunk of a rose bush growing 
ai Ventura, Cal., is said to be three feet in cireum- 
ference, and the first branch it throws out is twenty-one 
inches in circumference. It runs over a lattice work, 
and though more than a wagon load of boughs have 
been removed, it covers a space of about 1,200 square 
feet It yields thousands of flowers and is fourteen 
years old. 
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Firs AND CLovER.—People in the country who are 
annoyed by flies should remember that clusters of the 
fragrant clover which grows ab_ndantly ky nearly every 
roadside, if hung in the room and left to dry and shed 
its faint fragrant perfume through the air will drive 


away more flies than sticky saucers of molasses and | 


other fly traps and fly-papers can ever collcct. 


VALUABLE PrIzE.—The Alvarenga Prize, of the Col- 
lege of Physicians of Philadelphia, consisting of one 
year’s income of the bequest of the late Senor Alvarenga, 
of Lisbon, has been awarded to Dr. R. W. Philip, of the 
Victoria Dispensary for Consumption and Diseases of 
the Chest, Edinburgh, for bis essay on Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis, which will be published by the college. 


WINE AND SUNLIGHT.— Experiments recently made in 
Spain show that sunlight has an important action in 
maturing wines. Layers of new wine in bottles of 
colored glass have been exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun, with the result that both the flavor and quality have 
been improved. In the South of Europe there has been 
a practice of ripening cognac by exposing the bottles on 
the roof for years. 


Sorr Snap.—Stranger (to clerk intemperance hotel) : 
“You don’t seem to have any bar here?” 

Clerk: ‘No, sir, but all our rooms are fitted with 
electric bells. You can go up to your room if yon wish, 
sir, and have a Kodak drink.” 

Stranger: ‘‘ A Kodak drink. What's that?” 

Clerk: “You press the button ; we do the rest.”— 
Lowell Citizen. 


CLEVELAND SUsTAINED.—Mrs. Miggs (reading the 
paper)—Jobn, I don’t believe that the Sun is really 
down on Mr. Cleveland as it pretends to be, do you? 

Miggs— Yes, of course Ido, What put such an idea 
as that into your head ? 

Mrs. M:ggs—Well, I notice that it has been saying 
just as nice things about his baking powder as the 
World has.—Jester. 


Minute Watcu.—A watchmaker in Newcastle, Eng- 
land, recently completed a set of three gold shirt studs, 


in one of which is a watch that keeps excellent time, | 


the dial being only three-sixteenths of an inch in diam- 
eter. The three studs are connected by a strip of silver 
inside the shirt bosom, and the watch contained in the 
middle one is wound up by turning the stud above. The 
hands are set by turning the one below. 


HYGIENE IN GERMANY.—During the past few years 
the subject of hygiene has received marked attention 
from the German Government. In nearly all the lead- 
ing universities there are now hygienic institutes, thor- 
oughly equipped in every way. Recently the new 
Hygienic Institute in the University of Halle was 
opened. The institute has a lecture room, and also 
special chemical, physical and bacteriological labora- 
tories. 
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—for your own sake and ours. 
without Pearline is ‘‘ behind the times.” 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this is as good as” 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 


~ =~ A-head of everything 


that can be used for washing and 


cleaning, is PEARLINE. If your 


work is heavy, it is a necessity; if 
your workis light, itis a luxury, It 
lessens the labor of washing, and 
helps everywhere in the house- 
work. There’s nothing so harm- 
less—nothing so efféctive—noth- 
ing so popular and yet so new— 
itis rapidly succeeding soap. Try 


it for washing dishes—try it for wash- 


anything—everything ; only try it 
A house 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
nds you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 
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BALDNE 


PREVENTED AND CURED. 


Loss of hair is caused by want of nutrition of the hair 


bulbs and obstruction of the follicles under the scalp. 
Common sense shows that the remedy is to nourish the 
one and remove the other. 


ROWEH’S SCALPENE 


Will do this. Sent anywhere- for One Dollar. 


Guaranteed or money refunded. 


Professor T. H. ROWE, Room 26, 16 Murray Street, New York. 


The best bargain ever offered in Sewing Machines. 


ee aes SET 


A $45 Sewing Machine 


FOR $15.00. 


~ 


Including One Year’s Subscription to this Paper. 


We have made such arrangements as enable us to offer the 
Chicago 


Singer Sewing Machines 


At lower rates than ever before fora good machine, and we 


offer our readers the advantage of the unprecedented bargains. | 


This machine is made after the latest models of the Singer 
machines, and is a perfect fac-simile in shape, ornamentation 
and appearance. All the parts are made to gauge exactly the 
same as the Singer, and are constructed of precisely the same 
materials. 

; ae ene soblecye Machine is given as a premium 
or yearly subscribers to this paper, or for 30 yearly sub- 
scribers and $7 additional. Hoy oe ee 
; pte sya one ahdiasts subscription, $15. Sent by 
rei receiver to pay charges. Give name of freight station 
if different from post-office address. : 


SWIFT'S 


Chicago Pressed Beef 


WCF 80°92 IAF 


Can be found at all times in full supply and 
at popular prices at the branch houses in all 
the larger cities and is RETAILED BY ALL 
FIRST-CLASS BUTCHERS. 

The trade of all marketmen and meat 
dealers is solicited for our Wholesale Branch 
Houses, and the PUBLIC MAY REST AS. 
SURED that in PURCHASING OUR MEAT 
from dealers they will ALWAYS RECEIVE 
THE BEST. 


SWIFT AND COMPANY, 


UNION STOCK YARDS, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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ASTRONOMIC AID. 


Prof. Edward C. Pickering of the Harvard College 
Astromomical Observatory, announces that Miss C. W. 
Bruce offers $6,000 during the present year in aiding 
astromonical research. No restriction will be made 
likely to limit the usefulness of this gift. In the hope 
of making itof the greatest benefit to science, the en- 
tire sum will be divided, and in general the amount de- 
yoted to a single object will not exceed $500. Prece- 
dence will be given to institutions and individuals whose 
work is already known through their publications; also 
to those cases which cannot otherwise be provided for, 
“or where additional sums can be secured if a part of the 


cost is furnished. Applications are invited from astro- 
nomers of all countries, and should be made to Prof. 
Pickering before October 3 1890, giving complete in- 
formation regarding the desired objects. 
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A CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES. 


Closely allied with and complementary to the forth- 
coming report of Commissioner Wright on the cost of 
production, to which the attention of the readers of 
the AMERICAN ANALYST has been called, is the compila- 
tion of manufacturing statistics, which the Superintend- 
ent of the Census is about to prepare in the cities and 
manufacturing towns of the country. In upwards of a 
thousand manufacturing places special agents have been 
designated to take the statistics of all manufactures 
which are not covered by expert inquiries. In: these 
latter cases a single industry, like woolen manufactures, 
iron and steel, locomotive building, or glass works, has 
been placed in charge of a single individual, usually the 
secretary of some manufacturing association or some 
one formally engaged in the business. These experts 
have the assistance: of special agents where they are 
needed, and under their direction blanks are sent to the 
leading manufacturers, as in the case of industries which 
are left wholly to the special agents, and to the chief of 
the Manufacturing Division in the Census Office. Dif- 
ferent forms of blanks have been prepared for the lead- 
ing manufacturing industries of the country, and a gen- 
eral form for the manufactures for which there are no 
special sehedules. The same questions regarding the 
capital invested, the rentals, taxes and insurance, the 
number of operatives and their pay are embodied in all 
the schedules. It is when the agent comes to the ques- 
trons of materials used, goods manufactured, and the 
power used in the manufacture that the schedules differ. 
The questions regarding the elements entering into the 
products and the goods manufactured have been carefully 
prepared in each case by persons familiar with theindustry. 
In the case of agricultural implements, manufacturers 
are asked to specify the quantities and cost of the lum- 
ber, iron steel and different kinds of fuel which they use, 
and to state the number and value of over fifty differ- 
ent implements which they may make, Inthe case of 
paper mills the quantities and values of rags, waste 
paper, manila stock, straw, wood pulp, soda-wood fibre, 
and sulphite wood fibre must be stated, and the quan- 
tities of some forty different kinds of paper which may 
be sold. In the case of tanned leather, the manufac- 
turer must state the cords of hemlock and oak bark, the 
barrels of hemlock bark extract, the hides tanned for 
different kinds of leather, and the goat and sheep skins 
tanned. He must also state the different articles used 
in currying. Under the head of chemicals and allied 
products, the manufacturer is asked to specify carefully 
the materials used, and some forty general classes of 
chemicals are mentioned under the heads of goods 
manufactured, with the additional request that any 


other goods be given in detall. The white ware and 
pottery schedule names nearly thirty materials which 
enter jnto the manufacture, the manufacturer being 
asked to specify the quantities and values of each 
used. The classification of the employes in this in- 
dustry is elaborate enough to cover 168 different 
classes, forty-two being the names of different kinds of 
labor, and the multiples being the division into sexes 
and ages. There isa separate schedule for terra-cotta, 
sewer pipe, fire-brick and stone and earthenware. The 
schedule of cotton manufacturers includes elaborate 
sub-divisions of materials and goods produced and a 
careful statement of the machinery used. In every 
case both quantities and values of materials used are re- 
quested and the sub-divisions are minute enough to per- 
mit intelligent circulation. The hours of labor and the 
wages are also requested. These questions are more 
elaborate and have been more carefully prepared than in 
any former census, and the results will probably be 
published in more detail. It will be possible at an early 
date to present aggregates for different cities and towns, 
but the aggregates of, industries will’ not be ready un- 
til all the returns are in. The total capital emp!oyed 
in each community in manufacturing will probably be 
set forth in the published volumes, but the more minute 
details will probably be given for only those cities 
which are largely engaged in particular industries, All 
the facts, however, will be on the schedules in the 
Census Office, and new calculations and compilations 
can be prepared if especially requested by Congress, 
The facts gathered will be numerous and in many 
senses comffete. 


——— 0 + —______ 


UNHERALDED BENEFACTIONS. 


The world is almost ignorant of the gratuitous services 
that scientific men are constantly rendering in its behalf. 
Every inventor whose name has been made prominent 
by its association with some single conspicuous discoy- 
ery has brought forth other perhaps equally useful in- 
ventions for which he neither asked nor received any 
consideration other than the satisfaction of benefitting 
his fellow creatures. This was the case with Ericsson 
and is the:case with Pasteur. The latter might probably 
have been the richest man in the world if he had cared 
for the commercial value of his discoveries and protect- 
ed them by patents. In addition to his discoveries in 
the prevention of hydrophobia, he discovered the cause 
of a mysterious disease among silkworms, which threat- 
ened to destroy the silkworm industry in France, and 
applied aremedy. The wine growers of France and 
Italy complained of their vines being slow to mature 
and the grapes to turn sour. Pusteur’s investigations 
of the yeast germs taught the grower how these evils 
could be cured. He discovered the microbe which prop- 
agates disease in sheep, and suggested, a remedy. 
These discoveries represent a gain to the community of 
many millions of dollars, but the great scientist has 
made no effort to profit personally from any of them. 
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HYPNOTIC RISKS. 


Much has been said, but the subject is of too great 
importance to over-warn the public regarding it, of the 
risks attending the employment of hypnotism in the 
treatment of disease. Hypnotism unquestionably favors 
and develops tendencies to hysteria. Hysteria is a dis- 
ease in which the higher cerebral activities are sus- 
pended, and this is a leading and essential characteristic 
of the hypnotic state. The Minister of War in France, 
in consequence of certain bad results, has forbidden 
military physicians to resort to hypnotism among the 
soldiers, from fear that hysteria might become prevalent 
in the army. The same proscription ought, with at least 
equal force, to apply to th practice of hypnotizing chil- 
dren, who may be made fools or crazy by the constant 
Tepeiition of such practice. Gilles-de-la-Tourette de- 
clares that those that are hysterically predisposed are 
almost certainly made hysterical by frequent hypnotiz- 
ing, and as for those already hysterical, if, by chance, 
one now aud then succeeds in curing a paralysis or a 
contracture, it is only to make the disease locate itself 
elsewhere, or substitute for the contracture or paralysis 
a series of fits.—TZherap. Gazette. 


POLLUTED CROTON. 


The New Aqueduct in its Relation 
to the Public Health, 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY’S HEALTH BY FILTERING 
THEIR DRINKING WATER. 


The past week marked an important event in the his- 
tory of the City of New York, in the first practical use 
of the new Croton Aqueduct, which is to be the main 
source of water supply to our metropolis for many 
years yet to come, and is already pouring a flood of 
75,000,000 gallons daily of contaminated, impure water 
jnto our reservoirs, and the pestilent germs of disease in 
to our homes, 

That the new aqueduct is a necessity to our city, 
an inestimable boon to our population, and the most 
stupendous engineering feat of the age, and a structure 
of which our citizens may justly feel the greatest pride, 
are self-evident propositions. But it is al8o equally in- 
disputable that the incautious use for drinking purposes, 
without special purification or filtering, of this impure 
water, saturated as it is with the dangerous contamina- 
tions of the new aqueduct, as well as those of the Croton 
Lake, will for many months, if not years to come, prove 
a source of disease, a menace to health, and a prime factor 
in the mortality and vital statistics of New York City. 

Probabiy almost every one who has had occasion to 
use Croton water since the flow through the new aque- 
duct commenced has noticed and commented on its 
filthy, unpalatable appearance, but in the majority of 
cases have considered it but a temporary annoyance due 
to the first use of the aqueduct, and which would cease 
when the water “cleared.” 

This, however, is erroneous, for, while it is true that 
the water will become less discolored, and in time color- 
less, yet the poisonous saturations, the fungi and bac- 
teria will still remain, and nothing but distillation or 
filtration will remove them; and in this connection we 
quote from the issue of September 1, 1886, of the 
AMERICAN ANALYST as follows: 

“With the increase in population in the neighborhood 
of the great cities, there is an increased fouling of the 
water supply. The Croton, Ridgewood, Cochituate and 

_ other great waters of the Eastern States have lost nearly 
all of the purity and sweetness which at one time made 
them famous. So great is this change for the worse 
that ‘at’times the Croton is positively unpotable, being a 
mass of dirt, filth and decaying organic matter. This 


change has made filters an ever-growing necessity: 
This necessity cannot be too loudly preached to the 
American public. Ir 1s AS GREAT IN MID-WINTER as in 
the dog-days. It involves the health and life of the 
grown, and more especially of the little folks. One- 
third of the cholera infantum and kindred maladies 
which are so great a cause of the awful infant mortality 
of the land is due to their unhealthful water supply. 
Every housekeeper should use a filter unceasingly.” 

About the same date Dr. Edson, of the New York 
Board of Health, speaking of impure water, says: 

“We do not fear that which our senses feel and warn 
us against, though cleanliness, coolness and seeming 
purity of water are by no means proofs that the deadly 
baccilia, more to be feared than yenemous serpents, do 
not lie hidden in the sparkling fluid.” 


Later on, in 1878, the statistics of the sources of 
some of the impurities of Croton are given as follows: 


“ Ata recent meeting of the Medical Society of the 
County of New York, Dr. John C. Peters read a paper on 
‘The Water Supply from the Croton Lake System,” in 
which he stated that the sewage created by 25,000 
people, the largest condensed milk factory in the 
world, 10,000 cows, 1,200 horses, 1,500 hogs, and 40 
factories, was all being run into that body of water from 
which New York draws its water supply. While in 
former years the Thames water used by London con- 
tained five times as much bacteria as Croton water, re- 
cent investigations showed that in one cubic centi- 
metre New York water contained 526 bacteria, against 
44 contained by London water. While of course the 
greater part of these were the common, harmless bac- 
teria, still there was a large proportion capable of pro- 
ducing disease; and he expressed the opinion that a 
great deal of the scarlet-fever, diphtheria, and other in- 
fectious diseases which prevailed in New York, might 
be traceable to germs derived from the water supply.” 


If the re:der has any remaining doubts as to the ab- 
solute necessity of filtering Croton water before us- 
ing it for drinking and culinary purposes, the following 
graphic description of its impurities from the pen of 
John Michels, Esq., the well-known microscopist, will 
for ever set them at rest. Dr. Michel says: 


‘““To one who has for many years examined with the 
microscope the water supply of New York City, it 
appears incredible that persons can be found who are 
willing to take into their systems the abominations and 
filth which is all the time present in the water. Look on 
the accompanying page, where will be found but a 
sample of the living animal life taken from the Croton 
water; they ure, indeed, numerous enough to stock a 
Lilliputian menagerie, but, after all, they form but a 
small part of those- to be actually seen. The water 
swarms with such life, to which must be added the 
vegetable forms which are almost as numerous and ia- 
teresting. Finally there are the millions of bacteria and 
infus .ria whose numbers are limitless. Such things are 
objectionable enough when living, but they die and rot 
like larger animals, and often by change of temperature, 
in such immense numbers, as to charge the drinking 
water with sulphureted hydrogen; this causes the of- 
fensive putrid odor, so often noticed in Croton water 
during the summer. Then again, on the banks of the 
lakes, in which the water is stored, there abounds 
masses of weeds of all descriptions; they die in due 
season and rot. In this condition the decayed vege- 
table matter passes into our water supply and being 
cumminuted by friction in the pipes, appears in the min- 
ute, tiny particles, which can be seen floating in every glass 
of water. People who hold up to the light a glass of 
Croton water, which looks bright and good with this in- 
nocent looking fine sediment, little think that when the 
sediment is accumulated in bulk, it has the color of to- 
bacco juice and a sickening odor as repulsive as filth 
can make it. Who wouldeat such a mass of contamina- 
tions when seen in bulk? Then, why drink it in small 
quanities in every glassof water you use? Typhoid 
fever lurks in every particle of this deposit, and the 
smallest homeopathic doses are capable of carrying 
contagion.”’ . 


The effects upon the city’s health of the masses of 
impure water daily discharged into our reservoirs is not 
of merely temporary or transient danger, for the in- 
creased force or head of the new supply has carried the 
masses of contaminated filth with which it is laden to 
every reservoir, tank, and place of storage supply in the 
city, where it will lay breeding disease and fresh contam- 
ination to every drop of water daily brought in contact 
with it for months yet to come. This would seem trou- 
ble enough when we take into account that typhoid, 
malarial and scarlet fevers; cholera, diarrhoes, and other 
zymotic diseases are chiefly caused by drinking unjiltered, 


impure water. But this is but the beginning of the 
dangers of our water supply of the future, for with the 
use of each of the new storage reservoirs, the Quaker 
Dam, etc., which are relied upon for our increased water 
supply, comes increased risk of malarial and zymotic 
disease to New York. 

The enormous and constantly increasing sale in New 
York of the various natural and artificial spring, and 
distilled or carbonated waters, is mainly due to the im- 
purities of the Croton and the demand for a substitute 
for it by those who can afford to pay the price. And 
for the past ten years a large contingent of our most in- 
telligent resident population have habitually filtered all 
water used for drinking purposes. But to the great 
majority of our population, water is water, and its puri- 
fication an unknown quantity. 

The present dangerous and alarming condition of our 
water demands prompt action on the part of every 
householder, family, and user of Croton water. The im- 
purification of the Croton is cheaper than doctors’ bills. 
Fortunately, Croton water contains no deleterious min- 
eral impregnations requiring elimination, and its purifica- 
tion can be effected by either of two simple mechanical 
processes-—distillation or filtration, Distillation, from 
the nature of the process, is impracticable for general 
family use; so that filtration is the one and only re- 
source available to the masses of our population for the 
purification of our water. Nature furnishes the highest, 
most perfect form of filtration in the process of the per- 
colation of foul surface water through underground 
strata of porous stone, and its delivery pure and limpid 
at the spring. Therefore the more nearly we can im- 
itate nature in our filter, the simpler it will be and the 
greater our success; and here Nature teaches us an- 
other lesson in filtration in the form of mineral springs, 
where the waters in the course of their percolations 
through the earth have come through metallic ore bear- 
ing rock, in which case the water at the spring will be 
minerally impregnated instead of pure. Consequently, 
if you desire pure water avoid metal as much as possible 
in the construction of whatever filter you use. But at 
all events filter your drinking water, some way or other. 
Buy a good, simple filter, and save health and doctors 
bills ; but if you cannot or will not buy an effective 
filter, at least tie a piece of clean flannel over your 
faucet, and strain out, if you don’t filter out at least 
a portion of the horrible impurities contained in our 
Croton water. 

The following are the absolute essentials of a good 
filter : 

1. That every part of the filter shall be easily gotten 
at for the purpose of cleansing. 

2. That the medium be an efficient purifier, and per- 
mit the water to pass slowly, otherwise it is only an 
attempt at filtering. : 

3. That the purifying medium shall not receive into 
its pores the filth it extracts. 

4. That the filtering medium and the whole construc- 
tion of the filter shall be lasting, and require no change 
of substance or condition. 

5, That metal must not be used in the construction 
of a filter, as it is always bad and nearly always poison- 
ous. 

6. When ice is used, it must have a separate ice 
chamber, to keep the ice and its disease germs from the 


filtered water. 
———t 

ORIGIN OF FLIES.—The cyclone makes the house fly, 
the blacksmith makes the fire fly, the carpenter makes 
the saw fly, the driver makes the horse fiy, the grocer 
makes the sand fly, the boarder makes the butter fly; 
and if that is not enough for you, you will have to pur- 
sue your future studies in entomology alone. 


GILT Restorer.—Gilt picture frames may be bright- 
ened by taking sufficient flour of sulphur to give a gold- 
en tinge to about one and one-half pints of water, and 
in this boil four or five bruised onions, or garlic, which 
will answer the same purpose. Strain off this liquid, 
and with it, when cold, wash with a foft brush an: 
gilding which requires renewing, and when dry it will 
come out bright as now. ; 
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ESTHETICS OF SMOKING. 


THE TRUE INWARDNESS OF TOBACCO ENJOYMENT. 


Almost all men smoke with their eyes, though few of 
them know it. They do not light the cigar with their 
eyes, though often poems refer to eyes, usually some 
girl’s, as bright enough for that purpose ; but the real 
enjoyment of smoking comes through the eyes and the 
touch. It seems to be commonly thought that the 
senses of taste and smell are those which are most 
affected by tobacco and those which alone make a man 
enjoy tobacco, but this is not correct. Of course, a man 
may taste a cigar just as he may taste a piece of 
leather or a piece of wood, but unless he chews, 
the taste of tobacco is no more pleasing than the 
taste of leather or wood; rather, on the contrary, 
it is sickening. Then, men think they can tell 
about cigars from their odor, but in reality they tell 
about them from their appearance and their feel. There 
are many men who hold a cigar in their mouth and roll 
it around without smoking it. Some of them bite it 
and others chew it, but the number who hold it be- 
tween their teeth or roll it around between their lips is 
greater. That is usually the way with an old smoker. 
When the cigar is lighted he has a certain part cular 
place for it, and certain teeth between which the cigar 
rests. With some men it is the front teeth, with others 
the incisors, and some men shift their cigar away back. 
Tt is seldom that two men hold their cigars in their 
mouths in just the same way and at the same angle. 
There are as many ways and angles of holding cigars as 
there are men who smoke them, There is where a great 
deal of the satisfaction of smoking comes in, The 
rerves of touch of the lips are as keen and sensilive as 
of any part of the body; there is no hard cuticle to dull 
them. The lips are full of sensitive blood vessels and 
sensitive nerves, they curve, arch, straighten, become 
hard, are drawn, and conform to every motion of the 
mind and to every thought. Most smokers have mobile 
lips. The hard-mouthed man seldom becomes a victim 
of the smoking habit. He may smoke occasionally be- 
cause others do, or he may chew, but he misses one of 
the greatest enjoyments of a cigar. These blood vessels 
and these nerves in the lips are near the brain. The 
contact of the cigar with them goes at once to the brain. 
That feeling and the sight of the smoke are soothing; 
it is not the taste and the smell. One of the greatest 
differences between good and poor cigars is in the wrap- 
per. It is the wrapper which comes in contact with the 
lips. A good wrapper is soft, softer than velvet or down ; 
it is like flossy silk. It does not feel this way to the palm 
of the hand nor when clenched tightly between the lips, 
but when held between the teeth, the lips touching it and 
caressing it like an imprinted kiss. To a greater extent 
does smoking appeal to the eyes. Try to smoke ina 
dark room and the enjoyment at once decreases, and it 
is hard to tell the difference between a good and a bad 
cigar. It is hard even for a man who is accustomed to 
smoking, to tell whether his cigar is lit or not, except by 
looking at the coal on the end. If the man keeps his 
eyes closed and does not see the coal, it is easy to de- 
ceive him. This would not apply toa man who had 
never smoked before, but to a man who is accustomed 
to smoking—and to such alone are the joys of the 
smoker. A sight of the smoke and the cigar is neces- 
sary. It is the smoke and the glow which appeal to 
the eye; the contrast between the different shades of 
brown in the cigar, the cherry of the burning tobacco 
and the grayish ash, with the thinner gray of the smoke, 
changing into various shades of blue and gray as it goes 
through the air—it is these that make the visions, the 
quiet and the placidity which are the charms of smok- 
ing. The fact that a cigar appeals both to the touch 
and sight accounts for the difference in the sensation of 
smoking a pipe, a cigar, and a cigarrette. The touch 
of each of the three is different. The same tobacco may 
be in the pipe and in the cigar which is in the cigarette, 


but it does not smoke the same way. and it does not 
have the same effect on the smoker. There is not the 
same feeling to the lips and there is not the same ap- 
peal to the touch nerves. Both the sight and the touch 
of a cigarette are so different that it cannot be consid- 
ered with a pipe ora cigar. There are several lessons 
to be learned from these facts about smoking, which 
are clear to every one as soon as he thinks aboyt 
them, but which most smokers have not thought 
about, as they go on enjoying their habit without re- 
flecting about the reasons for the enjoyment. One 
of them is that a cigar should be chosen and smoked 
in a deliberate, thoughtful, and philosophical way. 
A cigar is more than a brown roll of tobacco. Simply 
as that it may bring profit to the dealer and enjoyment 
to the eye through its symmetry and color, but its 
force is potential It has to be burned to have the en- 
joyment it contains let loose. A smoker should always 
look at the cigar first. Cigar dealers have appealed to 
this in arranging their boxes open in glass cases. So 
far as the factory, the size, shape, quality, price, brand, 
color and grade go, the cigars might as well be kept iu 
closed boxes. They would also keep better that way. 
A smoker should look over the case; he should look 
over cigar after cigar until some particular cigar appeals 
to him. Itis the same way with a box. No two cigars 
are alike. There is a little speck or spot on one, there 
is a litte tear of the cover, a little different twist to the 
end, a little change in the convolutions of the filler, the 
binder and the wrapper as they are exposed to view be- 
fore the match is applied. Notice these little points in 
cigars and pick out one that has some little point that 
you particularly notice. Some men prefer cigars with 
yellow spots, others prefer a hard-looking cigar, others 
a loose cigar, and so on. The preference is not material, 
the pleasing of the eye is. When a selection satisfac- 
tory to the eye has been made, the start at least to a 
good smoke is assured. Always look at the cigar before 
lighting it. Turn it around in your fingers and look at 
it. Itis going to give you pleasure. Then light it, not 
by sticking it in a fame, or by poking it in a small globe, 
but by lighting a piece of paper, stick or match, and 
holding it up. Do not put the cigar in your mouth and 
poke your face into a flame. That prevents the eyes 
from watching properly what is going on; but take a 
light and notice the flame as it goes to the cigar. The 
smoke begins to curl before the eyes, the lips fit around 
the cigar like a mould. Then an enjoyable smoke has 
begun. 


ARTIFICIAL EMERALDS. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PRECIOUS STONES F20M GAS 


RETORT REFUSE. 
. 


Owners of precious stones were surprised a short 
time since by the announcement that a method of pro- 
ducing artificial emeralds and other gems from the re- 
fuse of gas retorts had been discovered by Mr. Greville 
Williams, F.R. S., the Chemist of the Gaslight and 
Coke Company, London. According to a contemporary, 
the gem which Mr. Williams has modeled is composed of 
about 67 to 68 per cent. of silica, 15 to 18 per cent. of 
alumina, 12 to 14 per cent. of glucina, and minute pro- 
portions of magnesia, carbon and carbonate of line. 
The intensely green color for which the jewel is valued 
is believed to be due to a slight dash of sesquioxide of 
chromium, though this tint has by some chemists been 
attributed to vegetable matter—the analyst having to 
proceed warily when dealing with such costly stuffs as 
diamonds and emeralds. It may, therefore, be presumed 
that Mr, Williams has turned out his artificial emerald 
by skillful fusing and crystalization of these ingredients. 
It seems, however, that there is nothing very new in 
the artificial production of precious stones—these hay- 
ing been made upwards of sixty years ago. In 1837 
Gaudin produced rubies by heating ammonia, alum and 
potash by means of the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe; the 


intense heat developed by this apparatus volatilizing the 
potash and the alumina, then erystallizing in rhombohe- 
dral forms identical with those of the natural stone, and 
having the same specific gravity and hardness, The ar- 
tificial production of precious stones is interesting from 
the standpoint of the chemist and mineralogist, and in 
the present case the gas manufacturer may be included; 
but the cost entailed is too great to allow of the opera- 
tion being a commercial success, and therefore the 
dealers in these adornments will probably not huye to 
close their shops as the result of Mr. Williams’ discoy- 


ery. 


HARD ON THE DOCTORS. 


A PLEA AGAINST ABRIDGMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL LIBERTY, 


That the members of a particular profession should 
have laws passed in their special interest, and should 
be empowered to decide who may and who may uot 
enter into competition with them, is, we think, a vio- 
lation at once of justice and of liberty. The worst of 
these things is that a public motive is always alleged 
for what is in the main, if not, exclusively, the outcome 
of private greed or jealousy. It would scarcely be too 
much to say that the most offensive forms of trade- 
unionism are found in connection with the so-called 
learned professions. Time was when it was supposed 
that the state had to look after the spiritual health of 
individuals; and for that purpose to prescribe their 
theological beliefs and religious observances. -That be- 
lief has for the most part been exploded in the modern 
world, but its place has been taken by the notion that 
the state is responsible for the intellectual health of its 
members; and in lieu of the state church we have 
state schools. As regards the physical health of the 
community, the general method is to legalize one or 
two—possibly quite conflicting—schools of medicine, 
and to empower them to rule out, ard if necessary to 
prosecute and punish all others. Nobody, broadly 
speaking, seems to believe *hat, in the absence of all 
legislation of this character, people could in any ade- 
quate manner preserve their health or protect them- 
selves against gross imposture. We believe it—believe 
it most heartily; and we believe that the science of med- 
icine would advance far more rapidly, and that, on the 
whole, the public health would be far better, if every 
man were left perfectly free to employ any one he 


chose to attend him in sickness. At present every li- 


censed practitioner feels himself authorized to call every 
unlicensed practitioner a quack. We should prefer a 
system under which, to a quickening public intelligence 
in questions of health and disease, the quack should 
stand revealed by his quackery. How much of real 
quackery is now concealed by the license to practice it 
might distress a confiding public to know.—Popular 
Science Monthly 


$9 


CooKING BY ELEorricity.—A most novel experience 
was that of boiling eggs and cooking beefsteak by elec- 
tricity, suecessfully performed recently in Cincinnati. 
It required six amperes and 96 volts to produce sufficient 
heat. The apparatus used in these experiments was a 
resistance formed by platinum wires insulated from each 
other, and so arranged that the heat was concentrated 
at one point and kept from radiating by an iron box or 
oven, lined with mica and asbestos. 


Warm NEw York.—On a recent warm day a single 
uptown ice cream store on Ninth Avenue, near Seventy- 
second Street, sent out to customers 1,380 quarts of 
frozen sweetness in addition to the quantity supplied to 
customers in the store. Fruits and frozen cream are 
undoubtedly the staples of midsummer merchandise in 
this city. Soda water, which is closely affiliated with 
them both, comes next in public favor, 


Wor.p’s PowEer,—The mechanical horse-power of 
the world is equal to 100,000,000 men, or more than 
double the working population of the earth. 
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LATENT HEAT. 


WHAT IS IT, AND WHERE IS IT DEPOSITED ? 


The phenomena of latent heat were first investigated 
by Dr. Black, of Edinburgh, nearly 130 years ago. He 
was first attracted to the subject by noting that it 
was impossible to raise the temperature of ice until it 
was all melted. For instance, if a pound of ice is put 
over a spirit lamp, a large quantity of heat passes into 
the ice, but the mixture of ice and water shows no 
tendency to rise-in temperature until all the ice has 
disappeared. The question then was what became of 
the heat. It was proved that the heat was used to 
melt the ice, but where did it all go to? It had disap- 
peared and was unaccounted for. Another experiment 
was tried in which a pound weight of water at 100 
dcg. C. and a pound of water of 0 deg. C. were mixed, 
and the result was two pounds of water at 50 deg. C. 
In the mixture the pound of boiling water gave up 50 
deg., reducing its temperature one-half, and the cold 
water receiving it is raised to 50 deg. But if instead a 
pound of water at 100 deg. CO. and a pound of ice at 
© dez. be mixed, we have two pounds at the same 
temperature, but the mixture, when the ice is melted, 
would show but about 10 deg. C. instead of 50 deg. 
Thus it would appear that 80 units of heat had disap- 
peared and were unaccounted for. The experiment was 
then tried, from which it was found that this 80 units 
of heat reappeared when water was converted back 
again to ice, and this heat was manifest and given to 
the surrounding bodies. The question was: Where 
does this heat go to and where does it come from when 
it reappears? Dr. Black answered that heat was a kind 
of matter, a subtile and elastic fluid, and water had a 
great capacity for holding this fluid. Between the mole- 
cules of the water, it was said, there are minute spaces 
into which the heat finds its way, and there lies hidden 
as long as the water remains in the liquid state. In 
this condition the heat produces no sensible effect on 
the thermometer. But no sooner does the water begin 
to pass back into the solid form of ice than this heat is 
forced to come out from its lurking place and to make 
itself sensible once again. This was the doctrine that 
prevailed down to the close of the last century. The 
game action is seen in making steam, for if heat be ap- 
plied to water, the temperature will rise until the boiling 
point is reached, and if the steam formed is allowed to 
escape, the water will show no higher temperature, 
though heat is being constantly added. This heat, it 
was said, was concealed between the particles of the 
vapor, aud was squeezed out again when the vapor was 
changed back to water. This is what is known to-day 
as latent heat, just as it was called by Dr. Black, and 
the point for the engineer to remember is that in 
making steam 966 of the units of heat required to make 
a pound of steam at atmospheric pressure disappear 
and have no effect on the thermometer; also that when 
the steam is condensed, this heat reappears and is 
sensibly felt, hence is not lost. But although it has 
disappeared, the modern theory of heat as a kind of 
motion does not allow this idea that it is hidden some- 
where and can be found by shaking. According to the 
modern theory of heat, when we add heat to a mags, 
we do not pour into ita certain quantity of matter, but 
we impart to it a certain amount of energy. This en- 
ergy goes to pull asunder the molecules of the ice 
against the molecular action that tends to keep them 
locked together in solid form. In overcoming these 
forces the heat expends itself, and ceases to exist as 
heat. Hence the term latent heat is hardly applicable. 
To make this theory clear, assume two blocks of lead 
suspended. by two strings from one point. Under the 
influence of gravity each tends to place itself vertically 
below the point of suspension, and thus they cling tc- 
gether with a certain small force. If we wish to pull 
them asunder, we must overcome the force that is pull- 
ing them together, and in doing so expend a certain 


amount of muscular energy. If we allow the blocks to 
go, they will fall together and acquire an energy of 
reotion equal to that expended in separating them. In 
the transformation of ice to water, and water to steam, 
this same process is seen, for the particles cling together 
and resist separation. Heat is the agent by which we 
overcome this attraction, and in doing so it expends its 


energy until all the particles are separated and the block - 


of ice becomes the liquid water or the liquid water tke 
vapor steam. The heat has disappeared as heat and has 
become energy. Hence the term latent heat is not ap- 
plicable in a strict serse. It is applicable to this extent, 
that as the particles ofgvater and steam are held apart 
they possess a certain amount of energy of motion 
which will cease when the particles come again in col- 
lision, and be converted into the energy of heat. It was 
so with the two blocks of lead on a large scale, and ex- 
actly the same on an indefinitely smaller scale in the 
conversion of water to ice and steam to water. The 
energy of motion of the steam is.changed into heat by 
condensation. Hence all the heat that disappears to 
separate the particles of the water to make steam is 
given up and becomes sensible when the steam is con- 
densed and becomes water. This heat disappearing and 
appearing again is what is know as latent heat, yet our 
engineer friends will understand that when it has dis- 
appeared to make steam it is no longer heat that can be 
shaken up and driven out of its hiding place, but energy 
which can be converted into heat again by condensing 
the steam. It is this fact that makes steam such an 
efficient vehicle of heat, because in condensing it so 
much heat is produced in its change of form. It is put 
into the boiler and carried in the steam as energy, but 
all is given up again. Therefore there is no loss. 
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AN IMPROBABLE RISK. 


THE INFREQUENCY OF DEATHS BY LIGHTNENG. 


It is probably idle to tell people that there is a thou- 
‘sand times the danger in the séwer pipes that there is 
in the thunder clouds, but it is true all the same. The 
deaths by lightning are few. indeed: Who of the 
readers of this paragrapb, says the Hartford Courant, 
ever lost a friend that way? Who of them hasn’t lost a 
score of friends by the less brilliant and less noisy de 
struction that comes up out of the drains? The trouble 
with the lightning, or the trouble that it gives the peo- 
ple, is in its indescribable suddenness and its absolute 
uncertainity. You know neither when it is coming nor 
where it is going, all you feel certain about is that some 
storms leave a number of catastrophes to mark their 
course, The caprice of the lightning defies che explana- 
tions of science, and there is no predicting heyond a few 
generalties. This much it does seem safe to repeat, 
even ina lively lightning season, that the increased 
use of electricity, with the multiplicity of wires, has 
tended to fewer fatal strokes of lightening ‘n cities. 


AMMONIA. 


ITS SOURCE, MANUFACTURE AND DOMESTIO UTILITY. 


According to the Scientific American of July 12, the 
wholesale price of concentrated liquid ammonia has re- 
cently advanced from 514 cents a pound to 9 cents, and 
at this writing it is extremely difficult to get enough to 
supply the demand even at that price. The immediate 
cause of this great advance io price is due to the 
unexpectedly large orders from tke manufacturers of 
artificial ice, which have been received during the last 
few weeks. The ammonia which is used in ice making 
is obtained from what is known as gas liquor, and is 
produced in the precess of carbonization of coal in gas 
manufacturing. At this season of the year only about 
forty per cent. of the amount of gas liquor is to be had 


' decreased consumption of gas in summer. 


) has been poured a few drops of anmonia. 


which is available in the winter season, owing to the . 
The laws of 
several States require gas companies to remove the am- 
monia from their product, as it greatly improves its 
quality, but it has only been within recent years that 
the element thus obtained has been utilized for the pro- 
duction of refined ammonia, which is now in such great 
demand that manufacturers find themselves totally un- 
able to supply it. Still another cause exists for the 
scarcity of ammonia, and that is the changing of a large 
number of companies from the carbonization of coal in 
the production of illuminating gas to the making of 
what is known as water gas. In the latter process no 
ammoniacal liquor is produced, and thus a productive 
source of supply of the raw material for the manufac- 
ture of concentrated ammonia has been entirely cut off. 
Very ingenious machinery is used in extracting the am- 
moniacal liquor from the gas, and the former is then 
disposed of to chemical companies, who subject it toa 
special course of treatment to prepare it for general 
use. Sulphate of ammonia is produced by the carbon- 
ization of a bone and animal matter, but this product is 
generally employed as a fertilizer, Aqua ammonia has 
been made from the salt, but not to any great extent, 
and it so happens that the supply of the sulphate is 
short, even in foreign lands, where manufacturers have 


‘vainly attempted to supply themselves with the much 


coveted article. Ammonia, also familiarly known as 
hartshorn,. is said to be one of the few substances 
known to the chemistry of the ancients, being referred 
to by Pliny under the name of vehement odor, which 
he evolved by mixing lime with nitrum, or what was 
probably sal ammoniac. The name ammonia was given 
in ancient times because of the fact that sal ammoniac 
wan originally obtained by heating camel’s dung in 
Lybia near the temple of Jupiter Ammon. Ice manu- 
facturers say that some other source of supply must be 
found for crude ammonia, as the demand from the pro- ° 
ducers of artificial ice will greatly increase. It is said 
that ammonia can be obtained in large quantities from 
shale, which is a kind of slate found in Pennsylvania, 
specimens of which are sometimes found mixed with 
coal, It is claimed, however, by those who are usually 
depended ‘upon to supply concentrated ammonia, that 
with a winter supply of gas they will have little diffi- 
culty in meeting the demand, which is wholly phenome- 
nal at this time, owing to the large number of ice- 
making machines which have recently been set up. 
In connection with the subject the readers of the 
AMERICAN ANALYST will perhaps be interested in tke 
following partial enumeration of the domestic uses of 
ammonia. A little ammonia in tepid water will soften 
and cleanse the skin. Spirits of ammonia will often 
relieve a severe headache. Door plates should be 
cleansed by rubbing with a cloth wet in ammonia and 
water. If the color has been taken out of silks by fruit 
stains, ammonia will usually restore the color. To 
brighten carpets, wipe them with warm water in which 
One or two 
tablespoonfuls of ammonia added to a pail of water will 
clean windows better than soap. A fewdrops in a cup- 
ful of warm water, applied carefully, will remove spots 
from paintings and chremos. Grease spots may be 
taken out with weak ammonia in water ; lay soft white 
paper over,and iron with a hot iron. When acid of any 
kind gets on clothing, spirits of ammonia will kill it, 
Apply chloroform to restore the color. Keep nickel, 
silver ornaments, and mounts bright by rubbing with 
woo'en cloth saturated in spirits of ammonia. Old brass 
may be cleaned to look like new by pouring strong am- 
monia on it, and scrubbiog with a scrub brush; rinse in 
clear water. A tablespoonful of ammonia in a gallon 
of warm water will often restore colors in carpets; it 
will also remove whitewash from them. Yellow stains 
left by sewing machine oil, on white, may be removed 
by rubbing the spot with a cloth wet with ammonia, ~ 
before weshing with soap. Equal parts of ammonia 
and turpentine will take paint out of clothing, even if it 
be hard and dry. Saturate the spot as often as neceg- 
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gary, and wash out in soap suds. Put a teaspoonful of 
ammonia in a quart of water, wash your brushes and 
combs in this, and all grease and dirt will disappear. 
Rinse, shake, and dry in the sun or by the fire. If 
those who perspire freely would use a little ammonia in 
the water they bathe in every day, it would keep their 
flesh clean and sweet, doing away with any disagree- 
able odor. Flannels and blankets may be soaked in a 
pail of water containing one tablespoonful of ammonia 
and alittle suds. Rub as little as possible, and they 
will be white and clean and will not shrink. One tea- 
spoonful of ammonia to a teacupful of water will clean 
gold or silver jewelry; a few drops of clear aqua am- 
monia rubbed on the under side of diamonds will clean 
them immediately, making them very brilliant. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


PECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRAOTIOAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE “‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
July. 
GAME AND PouLtRy.—Pigeon, chicken, duck. 


Meats.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, 
sausage, veal, 


liver, 


Fruits.—Cherries, strawberries, raspberries, huckle- 
berries, melons, gooseberries, blackberries, peaches, 
pears, tamarinds, bananas, pineapple. 


VEGETABLES.—Beans, cucumbers, carrots, cauliflower, 
egg-plant, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, 
shallots, spinach, turnips, radish, rhubarb, corn, beets. 


Fisu.—Anchovy, bass, bluefish, blackfish, cod, eels, 
clams, flounder, haddock, halibut, herring, lobster, 
mackerel, mussels, perch, porgie, prawn, salmon, shad, 
turtle, trout, sturgeon, whiting, weak-fish. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


DEVILLED CraBS.—Cook your crabs and take out the 
meat; put the shells and bony bits in a bowl and over 
them pour hot water, enough to cover them; add to the 
crab-meat a little onion, some cracker crumbs, pepper 
(black and red); salt, butter, and a little mustard; beat 
well; adda mixture of the hot water from the shells and 
Sweet cream, using half and half; sufficient to make the 
meat quite moist. Fill the crab shells ; sift powdered 
crackers over the tops, put on each a bit of butter and 
bake till brown, when serve at once, 


CURRIED YEAL.—Cut three pounds of vealinto small 
pieces and boil until tender,in slightly salted water. 
Slice a large onion and fry it slightly in three large 
tablespoonfuls of butter; put in the veal and fry for afew 
moments ; grate five or six apples and add them to the 
meat, also two tablespoonfuls curry powder and the 
broth in which the meat was boiled ; simmer for half 
an hour, thicken the gravy and serve with boiled rice. 


VEGETABLE CuTLETS.—Take one cup each of boiled 
carro 8, cabbage and potatoes ; chop them fine; season 
highly with pepper and salt; add one beaten egg; form 
into cutlet shapes, dip them in flourand fry in boiling lard. 


BAKED BLUEFISH, MADERIA SAUCE.—Split your fish, 
wash it and remove the bones, cut it into small pieces ; 
chop up two or three onions, a large handful of parsley, 
and cut a lemon into very small bits ; sprinkle a plenti- 
ful handful of flour into your baking pan, over this a 
sprinkle of lemon, onion and parsley, pepper and salti 
now lay the pieces of fish in this, sprinkle again with 
pepper and salt, parsley, and. onion, Take a can of to- 
‘matoes, mash them through a colander, make it about 
a quart with the addition of stock, pour this over the 
fish, sprinkle again with flour; put bits of butter over it 
and another sprinkle of lemon, a few spoonfuls of vine- 
gar, and bake brown. 


Fruit SaLAp.—Pare, core and slice a ripe pine- 
apple. Pile itin the centre of a glass dish in as nearly its 
shape as possible, divide four oranges into pieces, remove 
the seeds, and arrange them around the pineapple ; cut 
four fine bananas into lengthwise pieces and arrange 
them around the oranges; add a few grapes of mixed 
colors. Make a cup of clear sugar syrup and toit add 
half an ounce each of brandy, maraschino and curago; 
pour over the fruit and serve, 


RASPBERRY JELLY.—Make a lemon or wine jelly ; 
when nearly cold add some fine raspberries and pour it 
into a mould, or small individual moulds. Let it stiffen 
and serve with whipped cream or a rich syrup made of 
raspberries ; serve very cold. 

Recipe FoR Cookinag 4 Ham WuoLE.—Boil the ham 
until done, then remove it from the boiler, and when 
cool enough to handle remove the skin, sprinkle with 
granulated or powdered sugar; place in a baking pan, 
and gently bake until slightly brown. 


—_—t1+ 
COUNTRY HOTELS. 


Of the myriads, who every year leave the city and 
spend the summer in the country, how many secure the 


health and pleasure for which they go? The late 


Doctor Thomas Bayliss—a famous family physician— 
estimated that two-thirds of these summer-boarders 
would have been better off physically if they had re- 
mained at home. . 

The reasons of this odd fact are obvious upon the 
least reflection. The water supply of country hotels 
and boarding houses is seldom looked after by compe- 
tent men, much less engineers, but taken haphazard 
from the most convenient source. This is usually a well 
or spring in the immediate vicinity of the dwelling- 
place. The soil is more or less porous and allows the 
percolation of the surface sewage into lower strata and 
thence into the well. Out of hundreds of well-waters 
analysed by the United States authorities, scarcely ten 
per cent. were of medium, much less first quality, De- 
caying organic matter in the immediate neighborhood is 
another cause of sickness and suffering. Sometimes it is 
occasioned by a swamp or marsh on the surface of the 
ground; sometimes by a piece of marshy land that has 
been partially drained and has become dry on the sur- 
face. Pig-pens, barn-yards, stables, muck-heaps, and 
out-houses are frequent sources of contamination in the 
same manner. Impure water and decaying matter are 
pernicious in more respects than one. Besides the 
dangerous gases, vapers, and liquids which they carry, 
they almost invariably are the vehicles, or breeding 
places of disease germs. A few years ago an epidemic 
swept away half the population of a small town in 
Pennsylvania. The cause remained undetected by the 
physicians of the place until the drinking-water was 
analyzed. It was then found that by reason ofa pre- 
ceding drought, the water supply was being taken from 
str.ta where there was a large amount of slow decom- 
position, and that the liquid contained decaying sub- 
stances and any number of deadly microbes. On an- 
other occasion, a typhoid diarrhcea broke out in a popu- 
lar hotel near Pine Hill, in the Catskills. A careful in- 
vestigation showed that the layers of soil sloped from 
the out-houses in the rear of the building to the well 
from which all the water used in the place was drawn. 
The well was closed and a new supply of water taken 
from a spriung*far back in the hills. The disease im- 
mediately abated and disappeared. In nearly all in- 
stances, the injury is inflicted through the blood. Un- 
healthful gases aud vapors are inhaled into the lungs 
and there absorbed directly into the blood-vessels 
through the walls of the celis. Water containing 
poisonous compounds is drunk and carries its contents 
directly to the assimilative tissues, which in turn trans- 
fer them to the veins Germs enter the system through 
the mucous membranes of the interior of the body and 
attack or affect the blood in short order. The first re- 
sults are a change in the complexion, a loss of appetite, 
or a feeling of utter lassitude. Nature then endeavors 


to expel these foreign elements and does it in the form 
of fever, dysentery, ague, bilious headache, kidney dis+ 
orders, dyspepsia, and a hundred other ways. All these 
methods are painful, dangerous, and at times fatal. It 
is easy, however, to assist nature and make the return 
to health easy and agreeable. All that is requisite is to 
expel these morbid elements from the system, Aperi- 
ents and cathartics may, at times, be of benefit; but 
these affect only the stomach, liver, and intestines, and 
never reach the deep-seated tissues of the organization, 
The only substances which will produce the desired 
results in the best manner are podophyllin, Honduras 
sarsaparilla, stillingia, yellow dock, and the iodides, 
These, scientifically combined, constitute the finest 
blood-purifier known to the medical world. The high- 
est development of this health-giving combination is the 
famous Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, This medicine owes its 
excellence to the purity of its materials, the freshness of 
the vegetable elements from which the medicinal prin. 
ciples are extracted, the superiority of the scientific 
processes used, and the notable skill of the chemical 
experts employed. Thus, while any pharmacist can 
make a compound sarsaparilla, it is practically impos. 
sible to make one equal to Ayer’s. These facts are so 
well known to the faculty that there is scarcely a phy- 
sician to-day in Christendom who does not prescribe 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in all cases where the blood requires 
purification. The same facts recommend it as an indis- 
pensable adjunct to every one who spends a summer in 
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THE GATE CITY NATURAL STONE FILTER, 


The Gate City Filter is simply a receiver and an ac- 
cumulator made of earthenware of elegant design, hay: 
ing between the two departments a thin section of a 
natural rock, forming the base of the receiver. In use 
it is merely necessary to fill the upper portion or receiver 
with water, when it will filter through the material, and 
find its way to the lower portion or accumulator, as a 
perfectly purified water ready for use. Pasteur appears 
to have formed the same idea when he made his well- 
known filter, but he substituted an artificial earthenware 
filter in the shape of a tube; the principle, however, is 
identical in both, the advantages being on the side of 
the Gate City Filter in being a more natural and simple 
method, more rapid in action on account of the larger 


surface, and easier to clean. . 
a 

Fastest Mrinu.—The fastest mile a single man has 
traveled by various methods of location is to date re- 
specjively recorded as follows: Swimming, 26.52; walk- 
ing, 6.23; snew shoes, 539%; rowing, 5 01: running, 
4.124; tricycle, 2.492; bicycle, 2.294; skating, 2.123 ; 
trotting horse, 2.083; running horse, 1.39%; railroad 
train, 404 seconds. Balloon, pneumatic tube and elec. 
tricity records are yet to be made. 


MEAsuRING THOUGHT.—A German scientific man has 
been making experiments with people’s powers of think- 
ing. By the use of two instruments, which he calls the 
neomatachograph and the noernatachometer, he prom- 
ises some important results. His experiments show 
that it takes the brain 1.067 of a second to elaborate a 
single idea. This is undoubtedly a slow brain. Quick 
wits are different to deal with, and the philosopher recog- 
nizes this. He thinks that the time will come when we 
can all be able to test people’s mental calibre by aid of 
his little machines. They would prove useful in a civil 
service examination. 


AMERICAN CitrES.—In 1880, there were twenty cities 
in the United States of 100,000 population and upwards, 
This year twenty-seven have been reported exceeding 
190,000. The cities above 200,000 are as follows: New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, St, 
Louis, Baltimore, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Pittsburg, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, New Orleans, Milwaukee, Washing- 
ton. Eight cities are reported above 300,000 this year, 
viz.: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
Boston, St. Louis, Baltimore and Cincinnati. San Fran- 
cisco is set down as exactly 300,000. The 27 cities 
haye one-tenth of the population of the whole country, 
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Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate sup- 
plies the phosphates, thereby reliev- 
ing exhaustion, and increasing the 
capacity for labor. Pleasant to the 
taste. 

Dr. A. N. KRouT, Van Wert, O., says: 

“‘ Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaustion.” 


Dr, S. T. NEwMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 
«A remedy of great service in many forms of 
exhaustion.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word ‘Horsford’s” is 
PRINTED on the label. All others are spurious. 
Never sold in bulk. 


Does your Cake 


Dry up 
Quickly P 


Ifso, your baking powder is adulterated 
with ammonia or alum, ingredients which 
are injurious to health and are used by 
unscrupulous manufacturers simply to 
Jessen the cost of the powder and increase 
their profits. 

Housekeepers who use Cleveland’s Su. 
perior Baking Powder know that food 
raised with this pure cream of tartar 
powder keeps moist and sweet, and is 
palatable and wholesome. 

“¢ Cleveland’s Superior” has the peculiar 
property, possessed by no other baking 
powder, of producing light, wholesome 
bread, biscuit, cake, etc., that retain 
their natural moisture and sweetness. 
This desirable quality, in a baking pow- 
der shown by the Official Reports to be 
she strongest of all pure cream of tartar 
powders, makes Cleveland’s Superior 
‘* Absolutely the Best.” 
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SHAMOY LEATHER.—Shamoy or wash leather, prop- 
erly chamois leather, is so called because originally and 
when of the best quality it was made from the chamois 
or wild goat inhabiting the Alps and Pyrenees. It is 
now made chiefly from the skin of deer, goats and 
sheep. It is essentially distinguished from other kinds 
of leather in being dressed with oil without salt, alum or 
tan, and in the grain being taken off, The skins are 
brought to a state of pelt by liming and washing. The 
buff color is imparted by dipping into gamboge, not to 
tan, but to dye them. 
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Z wash with Pearline. 


The woman who is strong can keep her strength 


for something else ; the woman who is wedk will feel that she is strong. 
It isn’t the woman that does the work—it's PEARLINE. 


l f level when you 


So it is with the clothes. 


never so well done. 


They 
things fare as well as the coarsest. 

saved the rubbing that wears them out. 
And safe, too. 
ever hurt by Pearline. Jf zt were otherwise 


needn't be strong. The finest 
They all last longer, for they’re 
Work was never so easy — 
Nothing that is washable was 
do you think we would 


continue to sell enough Pearline yearly to supply every family in the 


land with several packages. 


Beware: 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this is as good as” 
‘the same as Pearline.” 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled. 


182 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


SEALED OysTaRs.—There is a new and ingenious 
device for keeping oysters good in the shell for several 
weeks after they have been taken from the water. 
Hitherto this has been done unsatisfactorily by boring 
holes through the edges of the shells and locking in the 
oysters with bits of twisted wire. By the new scheme 
the edges of the shells are dipped into plaster of Paris 
mixed with certain chemicals that make it harden 
quickly. Inafew minutes the oyster is hermetically 
sealed, and so strong is the cement that not even the 
most muscular mollusk can manage to get a breath of 
fresh air after having been subjected to this process. 


Curring GLass By ELzrcrriciry.—The process of 
cutting glass tubes by electricity appears to be success- 
ful. The tube is surrounded with fine wires, and the 
extremities of the latter are put in communication with 
a source of electricity, it being necessary that the wire 
adhere closely to the glass. When a current is passed 
through the wire, the latter becomes red hot, heating 
the glass beneath it, anda single drop of water deposited 
on the heated place will cause a clean breakage of the 
glass at that point. Contrary to what takes place in the 
usual processes of treating this material, it is found that 
the thicker the sides of the tubes are the more success- 
ful is the operation likely to be. 


Woop—n Mrirrors.—Wood brought to a mirror polish 
is coming into use for ornamental purposes in Germany, 
and has this advantage, that, unlike metal, it isnot 
affected by moisture. The stuff is first treated with a 
bath of caustic alkali for two or three days, at a tempera- 
ture between 164 deg. and 197 deg Fahr. Next comes 
a dip in hydrosulphate of calcium, for from twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours, after which a concentrated solution 
of sulphur is added. After another soak in an acetate 
of lead solution, at 95 deg. to 120 deg. Fahr., it is thor- 
oughly dried and polished with lead, tin, or zinc,.as may 
be desired, when it resembles shining metal, 


Cat’s-Eyrs.—The cat’s-eye is so called because when 
cut it displays a peculiar floating lustre, resembling the 
contracted pupil of a cat's eye when held to the light. 
This appearance is supposed to be caused by the pres- 
ence of small parallel fibres of asbestos, The finest 
specimens of the stones come from Ceylon and Malabar. 
The largest known is in the Beresford Hope collection, 
South Kensington Museum. It formerly belonged to 
the King of Candy. It is hemispherical, 14 inches in 
diameter. Cat’s-eyes are very highly esteemed by 
modern Moors and Hindoos, and are frequently worn as 
an amulet. They are supposed to actasa charm against 
witchcraft, and to possess the virtue of enriching the 
wearer. The chemical composition of cat’s-eye is 80.2 
alumina, 19.8 glucina, with slight traces of protoxide of 
iron, oxides of lead and copper, according to the locality 
where it is found, 


AFRICAN DiAMoNnDSs.—It is estimated that over eight. 
tons of diamonds have been unearthed in the South 
African fields during the last eighteen years ; this repre- 
sents a total value of $275,000,000. 


Leap Dust.—Cases of lead poisoning among the 
Jacquard weavers in a Swiss factory were traced to the 
dust from leaden weights which are used by the weav- 
ers to carry the thread of their warp. After the varnish 
has been rubbed off from the weights the lead begins to. 
wear away, and falls in fine particles among the dust on 
the floor. In some cases the dust was as much as 56,86 
per cent. lead, and even when the utmost care had been 
taken 9 or 10 per cent. of lead was found in it. 


Lemon Soap.—Lemons are used for soap in many 
countries where they grow. When, for instance, the 
men and women of the West Indies want to wash their 
hands, they squeeze the juice of a lemon briskly in water 
until they areclean. Thereis an acid in the lemon similar 
to that used in soap. And in countries where oranges 
grow in great plenty country gentle nen use the cheap- 
est kind for blacking their boots. The orange is cut in 
two and the juicy side of one-half is rubbed on the soot 
of an iron pot and then on the boot. Then the boot is 
tubbed with a soft brush and a bright polish at once 


appears. 
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OXALIC ACID BAKING POWDER. 


We question whether a more flagrant outrage upon 
public confidence was ever perpetrated than the attempt 
to introduce, under the pretext of its being a phosphate 
baking powder, the poisonous oxalic acid compound ex- 
posed by the AMERICAN ANALYST last week. Certainly, 
in six years’ experience in examining and bringing to 
light the schemes of food sophisticators, nothing so 
monstrous has come under our observation. Ordinary 
adulterations, designed to lessen the cost of production, 
by the addition of cheap and harmless ingredients, or 

“even the grosser frauds that substitute a worthless 
» semblance of a commodity in the stead of the article de- 
manded by the purchaser, pale into paltry insignificance 
by the side of this atrocious attack upon the integrity of 
the most important staple of human diet. Every house- 
hold in the ‘community, every family in which the 


prayer for “daily bread” is uttered, must feel itself 
outraged. The subject, however, has passed out of our 
bands into those of the Health authorities of this city, 
and we have good grounds for the statement that ample 
atonement will be exacted from the persons upon whom 
the guilty responsibility shall be proven to rest. Asa 
matter of course, the subject attracted wide attention as 
soon as the issue of this paper containing the exposure 
was published. The only attempt at an explanation 
that has been brought to our knowledge is the flimsy 
statement of the inventor, embodied in the relation of 
the case published by the New York Staats Zeitung. 
For the information of our readers, we translate from 
the issue of that journal of July 25th, as follows: ‘It 
is a well-known fact that adulteration of food products 
nowadays is carried on with astonishing cold-bloodedness 
and perseverance. When such adulterations are sold, 
as they can be readily, on the market at very low prices, 
and are introduced on the strength of certificates given 
by reputable chemists, their power for mischief is 
vastly increased, On the other hand, it must be re- 
assuring to the public that such adulterations cannot be 
long offered for sale before they wil! be submitted to 
chemical analysis and scientific investigation. This has 
again been proven by the following facts, which were 
the results of an investigation of ‘ Dr. Arvine’s French 
Tartar,’ made and published by the AMERIOAN ANALYST.” 
The history of the case, as published in our issue of 
July 24th, is then stated ‘at length, and the article con- 
cludes with the report of an irterview with Mr. T. W. 
Arvine. This occurred at Arvine’s laboratory, where 
the reporter found him, surrounded with retorts, bottles 
and chemicals of all sorts; in fact, as he states it, ‘all 
the apparatus of a witches’ kitchen.’”’ After reading the 
article in the AMERICAN ANALYst carefully, Mr. Arvine 
sxid he was not then ready to answer it, as his prepara- 
tion had not yet got out of the experimental stage and 
was not yet patented, so he could not publish his secret, 
which would be necessary in order to answer the article. 
He would, therefore, have to content himself by saying 
that the article in the AMERICAN ANALYST Contained 
several misstatements which he would. contradict es 
soon as his product was put‘on the market, which had 
not yet been the case. He claimed that his preparation 
was not injurious to health, that the powder analyzed 
by the chemists was not the same as his baking powder 
would be when finished, but was only the powder now 
made by him experimentally with oxalic acid and other 
things. We will add, in conclusion, that the statement 
made by the Evening Sun, republished in another place 
in this issue, that the officials of the Board of Health 
were unable to find any of the adulterated powder in 
possession of Mr. Jenkins or Mr. Arvine was not true, 
as those officials have ample evidence in their hands to 
legally prove every statement published in the AMERI- 
CAN ANALYST, and when the proper time comes, Mr. 


Jenkins will find that his lame excuse that he had none 
of the “ French Tartar” on hand, but expacted a ship- 
load from France, will not shield him. It does not take 
ships to bring oxalic acid from 32 Washington Street to 
124 Warren Street. 


AN UNGENEROUS ACT. 


The Evening Sun of July 24 published an account of 
the AMERICAN ANALYST’S exposure of the Arvine 
French Tartar business, which we reproduce in another 
column. In a later issue of the Zvening Sun, on that 
same date, the article was altered by omitting the name 
of the AMERICAN ANALYST in the two places where it 
occurred in the original print and the substitution 
therefor of the words ‘‘a trade paper.” The injus- 
tice of the alteration is as apparent as its untruthful- 
ness. Desiring to at least set ourselves right on the 
record, we addressed to the editor of the Zvening Sun 
the communication published below, to which, how- 
ever, no attention was paid: 


OFFICE AMERICAN ANALYST, 
19 Park Place, N. Y., July 25, 1890. 
Editor Evening Sun: 

In your ‘‘ Wall Street edition” of yesterday you as- 
sert that the exposure of the poisonous Arvine Baking 
Powder was brought about by a trade paper. The per- 
son who wrote that paragraph jumped at a remarkable 
conclusion. The AMERICAN ANALYST, which detected 
and denounced to the Board of Health the dangerous 
fraud, is not in any wise a trade paper, but a popular 
science journal, whose special mission is the exposure 
of food sophistications. As your earlier editions gave 
the credit fairly and generously to the AMERICAN AN- 
ALYST, where it belongs, the altered designation used 
in your later issue is difficult to understand. It would 
not be worth referring to were it not that the readers of 
the Evening Sun are likely to be misled into under- 
estimating the motives that actuated the exposure. 

Yours respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN ANALYST. 


———— Oe 


LUNACY AND DEATH. 


Dr. Giacchi, of Turin, in writing. on the manner 
in which lunatics die, observes that often lunatics 
present in the later periods of their unhappy ex- 
istence a surprising metaphorphosis. A notable 
number of acute or chronic lunatics, and even 
demented subjects, who for some reasons have been 
incapable of reasoning correctly, miraculously re- 
cover on their death-beds full consciousness of them- 
selyes. They die conscious, and often-placidly and se- 
renely, as much and even more so than persons of sound 
mind who succumb to the same malady. Often, in the 
few days which precede death, one finds in the one as 
well as in the other (sane and insane persons) a com- 
plete interversion, particularly when life is extinguished 
by the aggravation of chronic maladies of the abdomen 
or of the chest. Thus, while the pkthisical subject or 
patient affected with chronic diarrhoea at its last stage is 
often in a state of mental aberration, or at least of weak- 
ness of the intelligence; on the contrary, the lunatic, 
uuder the influence of the last stages of physical disease, 
sees the darkness of his intelligence dissipated ; similar 
to the flame which is about being extinguished, the mind 
resumes its lucidity, a striking contrast with the dark- 
ness or agitation of insanity. 
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FRENCH TARTAR, 


WHAT THE N. Y. PRESS SAID CONCERNING THE ‘‘AMERIOAN 
ANALYST” EXPOSURE. 


Evening Sun. 

Oxatio AcID FoR YsEAST.—Some time ago ‘! Dr, 
Arvine’s French Tartar’? was advertised by printed 
circulars as being superior to all existing baking pow- 
ders, in price as well as quality. There are many ex- 
cellent baking powders at present in the market. Their 
owners battle fiercely with each other about prices. In 
fact, there is always going on “a baking powder war.” 
When it was found that the price of the new baking 
powder was below the cost of manufacture in other 
cases, the suspicions of the editor of THE AMERICAN 
ANALYsT were aroused. This gentleman submitted 
specimens of ‘Dr. Arvine’s French Tartar” to Messrs. 
Wyatt & Weingaertner, who, after analysis, pronounced 
the ‘‘French Tartar” to be principally oxalic acid. 
Oxalic acid is a dangerous poison. Then a call was 
made on Maross Jenkins, 124 Warren Street, whose 
name was signed to the circular. He said that he was 
only agent for F. W. Arvine of 32 Washington Street, 
formerly employed by the Standard 0.1 Company. Mr. 
Jenkins had submitted the powder to Messrs, Stillwell 
& Gladding, chemists to the Produce Exchange, who 
had recommended it highly. He had also received a 
letter from Dr. Arvine, in which he said that the pow- 
der was all right—not to be frightened, but to go ahead 
and to furnish ‘‘ steer samples” to any one that might 
inquire. Then Mr. Gladding was seen. He refused to 
test for oxalic acid and warned the representative of 
the AMERICAN ANALYsT to be careful. On this samples 
of ‘Dr, Arvine’s French Tartar” were submitted to Dr. 
Gideon Moore of 221 Pearl Street and to Dr, Theodore 
Breyer of 110 Front Street. Both these eminent chem- 
ists agreed that the samples of “Dr. Arvine’s French 
Tartar” consisted of starch, oxalic acid, with -small 
quantities of soda; lime, and phosphori¢ acid. The only 
active acid present was declared to be poisonous oxalic. 
A fatal dose of oxalic acid is sixty grains, but danger- 
ous symptoms appear far below that amount. It was 
found by qualitative analysis that ‘Dr. Arvine’s French 
Tartar” contained 40 per cent. of poisonous oxalic acid. 
Reckoning two teaspoonfuls of baking powder to the 
quart of flour there would be seventy grains of oxalic 
acid in the bread. When these facts were submitted to 
the Health Board, President Wilson at once directed an 
inquiry for the powder to be made, in order that it 
might be analyzed. Mr. Wilson said this morning that 
a member of the Chemist’s Department of the Board had 
Called at 124 Warren Street and asked Mr. Jenkins for 
asample of the powder. Mr. Jenkins replied that he 
‘was very sorry, but he had none. There was a cargo 


of ‘‘Dr. Arvine’s French Tartar” at sea, but it was un- 
accountably overdue for three days. Repeated attempts 
had no better effect. A trial will be made at one or two 
large baking companies uptown that professed to use the 
French tartar, but the Health Board are not sanguine of 
success. 

Daily News. 

Oxatic Acip Bakinc PowpsR,—The editors of the 
AMERICAN ANALYST have been making an investigation 
into a baking powder which they have found to consist 
principally of oxalic acid. The powder has been in- 
dorsed by the owners of large bakeries in Newark, 
Yonkers and this city. It is called ‘‘ Dr. Arvine’s French 
Tartar,” and is advertised as being cheaper and superior 
to other baking powders now in use. The powder was 
offered for sale at a price much below what phosphate 
baking powder can be made for, and the editors of the 
ANALYST had it analyzed. It is manufactured by F. W. 
Arvine, 32 Washington Street, and a big bakery in this 
city has been using it. It has a certificate of Stillwell 
& Gladding, chemists of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, who say, that ‘after a careful analysis of Dr. 
Arvine’s French Tartar we recommend it from a hy- 
gievic standpoint as being a pure and wholesome article, 
free from alum and other adulterations.” The powder, on 
behalf of the ANALYST editors, was analyzed by Messrs. 
Wyatt & Weingaertner, and afterwards by Dr. Gideon 
E. Mooreand Dr. T. Bryer. Dr. Moore reported that 
the sample he analyzed consisted essentially of a mix- 
ture of oxalic acid and corn starch. As bread made 
from this mixture would require about two teaspooofuls 
to a quart of flour it is estimated that 20 grains of oxalic 
acid were contained. in every loaf made from the tartar. 
The following letter has been received by the Board of 
Health from the ANALIST: ‘‘ Your attention is called 
to a so-called baking powder sold under the name of 
‘Dr. Arwine’s French Tartar’ by Maross Jenkins, 124 
Warren Street, and manufactured by F, W. Arvine, 92 
Washington Street. This contains about 40 per cent. 
of oxalic acid. It is made in different strengths, and 
different samples have been furnished by said Jenkins. 
The powder has been used by the Baking 
Company here, and several others outside of this city. 

THE AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


The N. Y. World. 


Is THE PowpDER Poison ?—President Wilson, of the 
Health Board, yesterday had his attention called to an 
alleged spurious or highly adulterated baking powder, 
known as Dr. Arvine’s French Tartar. This powder, it 
was said, had been subjected to a careful analysis by 
Messrs.- Wyatt & Weingaertner, and also by the Produce 
Exchange chemists, Stillwell & Gladding. Wyatt & Wein- 
gaertner, it is understood, pronounced the tartar to be 
mainly oxalic acid, which is known to be a rank and 
dangerous poison. President Wilson declined to talk on 
the subject until the Board had made a thorough inquiry 
into the matter. A cargo of the stuff, however, is ex- 
pected to arrive here within a few days by the agent, 
M. Jenkins, of No. 124 Warren Street. It is said that 
Agent Jenkins submitted samples of the tartar to 
Messrs. Stillwell & Gladding, who had recommended it 
highly. Agent Jenkins is also reported to have received 
a letter from Dr. F. W. Arvine, who was formerly con- 
nected with the Standard Oil Company, telling Jenkins 
that the powder was all right; not to be frightened, but 
to go ahead and furnish “steer samples” to any one 
that might inquire for the stuff. Dr. Gideon Moore, of 
No, 221 Pearl Street, and Dr. Theodore Breyer, of No. 
110 Front Street, who also tested the tartar, agreed that 
the samples in their possession consisted of starch, ox- 
alic acid, with small quantities of soda, lime and phos- 
phoric acid. A fatal dose of oxalic acid is sixty grains, 
while much smaller quantities than that would produce 
dangerous symptoms. In the tartar analyzed there was 
40 ver cent. of poisonous oxalic acid. Reckoning two 
teaspoonfulls of baking powder to a quart of flour, there 
would be about 70 grains of oxalic acid in the bread. 


THE OHIO ADULTERATION LAW. 


A CIRCULAR FROM THE STATE COMMISSIONER. - 


In our issue of July 3, on page 316, we published the- 
new Adulteration Law, passed April 22, by the Ohio- 
Legislature, to go into effect on the 1st of September. 
In anticipation of its operation, and in order to explain 
its scope and intent, the State Dairy and Food Commis- 
sioner, the Hon. Edward Bethel, has issued a circular,. 
which we reproduce herewith :; 


COMMISSIONER, 
CotumBus, OxI0, June, 1890. 
To the People of the State of Ohio: 

In conjunction with the air we breathe, the quality of 
the foad we use for the growth and nourishment of our 
bodies, thus furnishing the essential elements of our 
subsistence through life, is of the first and highest im- 
portance to each individual of a community. It follows, 
therefore, that it becomes the natural duty of every in- 
dividual to see and know that his daily food is good, 
wholesome and pure, and that it becomes the public 
duty of every community to guard its members against 
the use of such adulterated or impure articles of food_as 
are found offered for sale within the limits of its juris— 
diction. The Legislature of Ohio, during the last four 
years, has taken advance steps in the direction of de- 
fending the people of this State against the manufac- 
ture, sale and use of spurious or adulterated articles of 
food, drink and drugs. In addition to the passage of 
general laws for this special and beneficial purpose, the 
Legislature has created the office of Dairy and Food 
Commissioner, whose legally prescribed duties are the 
enforcement of the requirements of the laws in relation 
to this matter of every-day importance to each and alf 
of the inhabitance of our State. The Ohio law creating 
the office of Dairy and Food Commissioner was passed 
May 8, 1886, and amended March 21, 1887. The law 
as amended provides for two Assistant Commissioners: 


’ OFFICE OF THE OHIO DAIRY AND pe 


| and for three chemists, with powers of entry, examina- 


tion and analysis, whenever they have reason to believe 
that articles of food or drink are made, prepared, sold 
or offered for sale, and with authority to inspect the 
books of any such place, to open any cask, tub, jar, 
bottle or package containing or supposed to contain any 
article of food or drink, and obtain an analysis of the 
contents thereof. The Prosecuting Attorney of any 
county in the State, when called upon by the Commis- 
sioner or our Assistant Commissioner, is required by the 
said law to render all leg.l assistance in his power to 
enforce the same, and to assist in the prosecution of 
cases arising under the provisions of said statute. All 
fines assessed and collected under such prosecutions 
must be paid into the State treasury. The Legislative 
acts providing against adulteration and deception in the 
sale of artificial dairy products, against the adulteration 
of food and drugs, against fraud in canning fruit and 
vegetables, against the adulterations of liquors, vinegar,. 
candy, ete., and the acts regulating the sale of impure 
milk, butter or cheese, as distinguished from the pure, 
or in imitation of the natural products, and also the act. 
passed April 22, 1890, “To amend Section 3 of the act 
to provide against the adulteration of food and drugs 
passed March 20, 1884,” may be found in the Revised 
Statutes and annual law books published by the State, 
and most of them in the appendix to the Fourth Annual 
Report issued from this office. The last of said acts 
takes effect September, 1890. The law provides for the 
printing of two thousand copies, in pamphlet form, for 
general distribution, of each annual report of the Dairy 
and Food Commissioner to the Governor,the fourth of said 
reports, for the fiscal year 1889, containing also most of é 
the laws above specified, is now printed, and copies will 
be furnished on application to this office, or to either of 
the Assistant Commissioners at Cincinnati or Cleveland. 
Having the honor of being the third Dairy and Food 
Commissioner appointed by the Governor of Ohio to fill 
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‘said office, my term dating from the 12th ultimo, I deem 
it proper to follow the example of my worthy predeces- 
sors, General S. H. Hurst and Hon. F. A. Derthick, by 
‘issuing occasional circulars to that portion of the public 
engaged in the traffic in provisions, and to all other per- 
sons whom it may concern, in relation to the direct 
(powers and duties conferred by the laws of the State 
on this officer, and also to the practical scope of his 
official functions. _Upon entering this office, the ques- 
tion at once presented itself: In what manner shall I 
‘discharge the duties required of me so as to effect the 
most good with the limited means at my disposal? 
Notwithstanding the zealous efforts of my immediate 
‘predecessor to enforce the law, I find a large proportion 
of the food producers, manufacturers, dealers and con- 
‘ssumers continually inquiring as to what the pure food 
aw is, as to howit should be enforced, and as to the 
‘proper mode of rendering assistance in the detection and 
punishment for violations of its requirements. To give 
-& general answer to numerous inquiries of this kind is 
the main purpose of this circular. There seems to be a 
common impression that it is the official duty of the Dairy 
-and Food Commissioner and his Assistants to travel from 
place to place and spy out or hunt up violations of the 
- food laws. But the fact is, with the limited means in the 
appropriations at our command, it would be simply im- 
possible to keep watch over all the manufacturers and 
dealers engaged in the food traffic within the large and 
populous State of Ohio. I assume, therefore, that it is 
not the intent of the law to require the Dairy and Food 
‘Commissioner and his Assistants to take upon them- 
selves any such extensive supervision in person. Any 
information, however, of violations of the food laws, 
communicated by letter or otherwise, to the Commis- 
sioner, or either of his Assistants, will be thankfully 
received and treated as strictly confidential, when signed 
by the genuine names of reputable citizens; and such 
information shall be promptly acted upon by officially 
following up the clews therein furnished with special 
examinations. Persons knowing of such cases of 
violations, or having sufficient reason to believe 


that any such have occurred, should at once report 


the same to the Commissioner or one of the As- 
sistant Commissioners, giving the names of the 
persons, localities and all other particulars involved, 
so far as known, together, if possible, with a sam- 
ple or sample of the spurious, adulterated or un- 
healthy article or articles. Such degree of information 
should thus be given to the Commissioner or to one of 
the Assistants as should go before a grand jury for an 
indictment in a State case. Upon the receipt of the de- 
sired information the Commissioner or an Assistant 
Commissioner will visit the place or locality designated, 
and enter upon the official inspection, examination and 
analysis authorized by law. The Commissioner and 
Assistant Commissioners will make such other visits and 


examinations at their own instance as they may deem. 


proper; and they will make as many visits altogether 
during each fiscal year as the appropriations placed at 
their disposal will meet the point of expenses. The 
earnest co-operation of all persons and firms engaged in 
the legitimate industries affected by fraudulent adultera- 
tions or injurious imitations of their food products is 
hereby cordially invited. They are urgently requested 
to report, forthwith, the facts of any violations of the 
food laws to the Commissioner or Assistant Commis- 
sioner in the District wherein the same are known or 
are supposed to have occurged, in order that the matter 
shall be promptly investigated and the abuse stopped. 
Although the principal object of this office will be to 
promote and encourage the strict observance of the laws 
to regulate the sale of certain articles of food, drink and 
drugs, as above indicated, rather than to institute pros- 
ecutions under said laws in the courts, yet I wish to be 
distinctly uuderstood that the legal obligations of the 
office shall be discharged without fear or favor and that 
willful or persistent violators of the food laws shall be 
prosecuted and punished to their full extent, within the 
means and powers at our command to reach such in- 


fringements and the offenders. The law makes viola- 
tions of the requirements as to food, drink and drugs 
misdemeanors and imposes penalties upon conviction of 
from $25 to $1,000 on persons, firms and corporations, 
with the punishment on persons of imprisonment from 
ten days to one year, in addition to the costs and other 
expenses of prosecution. Under the act to prevent 
adulteration and deception in the sale of dairy products, 
one-half of all fines collected shall be paid to the person 
or persons furnishing the information that has procured 
conviction. All fines collected under prosecutions begun 
by the Commissioner or one of his Assistants shall be 
paid, one-half into the State treasury and one-half into 
the County treasury where the prosecution took place. 
The law also makes it a special duty of Prosecuting 
Attorneys to institute actions in the name of the State 
for the recovery of penalties under the act to prohibit 
the manufacture or sale of adulterated wines within the 
State of Ohio. Prosecuting Attorneys are also required, 
when called upon by the Commissioner or any Assist- 
ant, to render him any legal assistance in his power to 
execute the laws, and to assist in the prosecution of all 
cases arising under the provisions of the food laws. 
Any Justice of the Peace, within his county, Police 
Judge or Mayor of any city or village within the same, 
is given jurisdiction in cases of violation of the laws to 
prevent adulteration of and deception in the sale of 
dairy products and drugs or medicines. The costs in 
all such cases wherein the prosecution fails or wherein 
the defendant, if convicted, is committed in default of 
paying fine and costs, shall be certified under oath to 
the County Auditor, who shall issue his warrants on 
the County Treasurer in favor of the persons entitled to 
such costs. Hoping that the food laws will be-accorded 
the full, voluntary obedience and respect which they 
merit from the whole people of our State, I trust my 
official relations with all concerned may be pleasant and 


agreeable. 
EDWARD BETHEL, 


Ohio Dairy and Food Commissioner. 


LOOKING FORWARD. 


A PROPHET’S PREDIOTIONS OF NEW YORK’S EARLY 
DESTRUCTION. 


This country is doomed to have a time of untold 
horrors in the by no means distant future if the deduc- 
tions of Professor Joseph Rodes Buchanan, M. D., from 
the sciences he has “ esoterically cultivated” are cor- 
rect. The Arena contains an article of some twenty 
pages by the Professor on ‘The coming Cataclysm of 
America and Europe,” in which he predicts terrible 
things that are to happen to this continent, while com- 
ing European catastrophes are dismissed in a few sen- 
tences. Universal ruin is to fall upon this country, ac- 
cording to the Professor. He starts out be endeayoring 
to show that just now everything financial and political 
is in a bad state, and that a “crash utterly unexampled 
is coming.” He asserts that a ‘‘ Jeffersonian republic” 
cannot stand on a ‘‘ prince and pauper basis or a mighty 
landlordry and an humble rackrented tenantry,” and 
that Mrs. Partington’s problem as to the effect when an 
irresistible force meets an immovable obstruction is the 
problem our nation will soon be engaged in solving.” 
Capital would appear to be the “immovable obstruction ” 
and labor the ‘irresistible force,” and “the spirit 
of nationalism, universal fraternity, is, of course, 
the remedy ” for the present evil condition of things. In 
his own prophetic power he scarcely has the shadow of 
a doubt, and so he boldly declares that ‘‘the Republican 
party will be hurled from power. A Democratic ad- 
ministration will come in, and that, too, will fail to give 
satisfaction. It will be succeeded by what may be called 
the labor party.” This, however, will not serve the 
purpose of destroying the element of discontent, and 
“nineteen years hence war, or quasi war, will appear 
in this country, and the convulsion will not be arrested 


until about 1916.” The six years prior to that date,” 
continues the seer, “ will be by far the most calamitous 
that America has ever known.” The Professor says he 
could ‘‘give a lurid description of the horrible scene 
that rises” before him, but in his mercy he abstains, 
The war will be beween labor and capital, intermingled 
with a religious element, and at that time “the Church 
as a power will be thoroughly shattered,” and the “old 
Bible” will be relegated to the shelf. ‘‘The twentieth 
century,” he says, ‘will witness the expiring struggle 
of Biblical Christianity,” and the twenty-first ‘the ex. 
istence of a religion in which all that was good in the 
past will survive.” The Professor jumps from social to 
geological and astronomical terrors. Here he seems to 
be peculiarly in his element, and oceans of water and 
flame roll and leap before his prophetic vision, and he 
shrieks in anguish for threatened calamities, Large 
regions of America will become barren, and the Misgis- 
sippi will become a scourge as terrible as the Yang-tse- 
Kiang has become to China, ‘‘Terrible cyclones” and 
“‘strange seasons” are among the calamities ‘‘ when 
the warmth of summer shall fail and the bounties of 
agriculture be denied us.” Fourteen years hence, he 
declares, cold seasons will crush agriculture, and the 
sea of fire beneath our feet will be getting ready for ac« 
tion. He proclaims solemnly that it is not unlikely, ac- 
cerding to his laws of ‘periodicity,’ that some such 
astronomic event as that which ‘‘ whirled the earth 
from its position, charged its poles and overwhelmed its 
tropical climates in ice over 100,000 years ago may oc- 
cur in our time of calamity from 1910 to 1916.” But 
apart from this, the professor insists on dealing out spe- 
cialties, such as the destruction of the Atlantic seaboard 
from New England to New Jersey, convulsions on the 
Pacific coast, rumblings right, left, and centre, with 
tidal waves ad lib. thrown in. “Our Atlantic sea. 
board is doomed,” he proclaims in large capitals. He 
announces further on that it is his “firm conviction 
that in the midst of our coming civil war the Atlantic 
coast will be wrecked by submergence and tidal waves 
from the borders of New England to the southern bor- 
ders of the Gulf of Mexico. There will be no safety 
below the hills.” Manhattan Island, New Jersey and 
every city near the coast, from Galveston to New York, 
with New York to afford the “grandest horror,” will be 
destroyed. This destruction will occur “ twenty-four years 
ahead ; it may be twenty-three, and it will be sudden 
and brief—all within one hour, and not far from noon,” 
All around, North, South, East and West, there will be 
nothing but destructive waves and earthquakes and 
floods, and after all nationalism will be triumphant, 
Europe will suffer principally through the utter destruc- 
tion of monarchy, and one of the calamities will be 
death of Queen Victoria next year in a strange apoplec- 
tic fit, and ten years later the Prince of Wales, having 
previously abdicated, will end his life, Other notabilities 
also come in for attention. The professor advises peo- 
ple to clear away from the Atlantic coast in less than 
fifteen years if they wish to be safe, and in conclusion 
says that ‘‘ the great cities will go down with all their 
splendor and wealtb, poverty and crime, and fierce men 
in the interior will rejoice in the calamity and death of 
millionaires. But the continent with its new seacoast 
will be safer from couvulsions, and seventy-five or 
eighty millions can spare one million without arrestiug 
their march to power and dominion.” 
—_—— 

Exectric CaBs.--A system of electric cabs has been 
introduced in Stuttgart, with a degree of success that 
promises the permanent relegation of the cab horse to 
other fields of usefulness. The new vehicles are al- 


ready popular, though at present their novelty has much 
to do with the patronage they receive, 


VARIED TREATMENT.—Bobby (looking out of the win- 
dow): ‘What's the matter with the horse, mamma ?” 
Mother: ‘‘The horse is balky, Bobby ; he won’t obey 
his driver.” Bobby: ‘‘ Well, what’s the man patting 
him for?” Mother: ‘“ He’s coaxing him.” Bobby 
(with an injured air): ‘‘That ain’t the way you treat me 
when I’m balky,”—London Tidbits. 
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NEW BOOKS, 


MIoROBES AND THE MICROBE KILLER. By William 
Radam. 1890. Published by the Author in New 
York. 


It would be barely possible for any person, un- 
acquainted with the history and literature of these in- 
finitesimally small organisms which teem in such count- 
less myriads around us, not to be attracted by the con- 
tents of this volume. Whoever its compiler may have 
been, he has succeeded in grouping together, in a very 
flowing and colloquial style, a series of well-known 
scientific discoveries, and it isa pity that they should 
be made the vehicle for advertising the personality of 
Mr. Radam and of his nostrum. But for this, the book 
might have rendered some service to a large class of 
readers, As itis, while we have met with few works 
of its kind which exhibit more of what might be useful 
and commendable, it has been thoroughly prostituted to 
serve the purposes of a quack, and must consequently 
be denounced as a humbug. 

There is an enterprising shoemaker in this city who 
extensively advertises his wares in the columns of the 
daily press, and takes advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded him to obtrude his own portrait upon the 
readers of the papers. 

Following this brilliant example, Mr. Radam, in sev- 
eral different styles, presents himself on several pages 
of his book, and is specially desirous of becoming 
known to fame, not as a physician, a druggist or a 
scientist, but as a mere “student of nature!’’ The 
greater portion of his life—so he informs us—has been 
passed in the country. He has been engaged in the 
elevating and ennobling pursuits of truck-farming, the 
planting of vegetables, fruits and flowers, and he has 
spent his leisure time as a close observer of natural 
phenomena. Pursuing his studies upon a plan entirely 
his own, he did not stop to formulate theories, or con- 
descend to look for something previously outlined in 
his mind. He simply went forth into the fields and 
found out all about microbes, and then went back into 
the house and invented the. ‘‘ microbe killer.” This re- 
markable discovery was, of course, the turning point in 
his career. He tested the value of the “killer” and 
found nothing wanting, “It withstood the severest 
trials and maintained itself under all cireumstances. It 
promised to reform existing methods in the treatment of 
disease, to expose the errors that have been for centu- 
ries in vogue, to simplify human knowledge in fields of 
vital moment to the health and welfare of his fellow 
man. Sweeping in its influence, it was simple in its 
bature, and calculated to wipe out all the complexities of 
hygienic and curative principles by its oneness and 
intensity.” 

Can we read all this and still doubt that Radam has 
been, indeed, a student of nature—of human nature— 
and that he has made the best and most profitable use 
of his time? His is no ordinary or vulgar appeal to 
public credulity. He stands forth upon a pedestal, and, 
looking down upon poor, ignorant, suffering humanity, 
eries out: “ The greatest of scientists, living and dead, 
have admitted that every species of disorder or disease 
incidental to human life is directly attributable to the 
influence of bacteria, Bacilli or Fungi. Do you doubt 
me? If you do, consult the writings, listen to the 
speeches of these great men, and see whether I deceive 
you. This is the most recent advance in the discoveries 
of modern science, and modern science has stopped 
there. But, oh, my friends, J, Radam, have not stopped. 
# have taken up the thread where sosmnce laid it down 3 
J, in my study of nature, of nature’s laws and nature’s 
handiwork. It was reserved for me to find out and de- 
clare that since all diseases are traceable to the same 
cause, all should alike yield to one mode of treatment. 
Yet is this not a logical conclusion? Come up! come 
up! try my ‘‘ microbe killer! it is only $3 per jug, and 
will cure all the ills that fiesh is heir to!” 

All this is preposterous; yet it has withal a pleasing 


sound of probability, and drowning men catch so readily 
at straws. A few glib utterances on the little known 
subject of microbes; a few facts borrowed from con- 
scientious investigators; then, toot! toot! goes the 
horn; bang! bang! goes the drum. ‘Come up and 
buy,” says the volee, ‘‘it is your only chance of health 
and happiness.” Would it not be grotesque if it did not 
threaten to become so dangerous ? 

If we come to look into the facts of this 
bacteria matter, how does it really stand with 
us? Have we any very definite knowledge to guide 
us, or have we none? Alas! all, or nearly all, 
we know is uncertain and obscure. No branch of 
natural science has received more attention during the 
past thirty years. We have benefitted by the researches 
of Pasteur, Koch, Cohn, Toussaint, Cagniard-Latour, 
Schwann, Rees, Hansen, De Bary, Chaveau, Bienstock, 
Kurth, Miller, Duclaux, and a host of others; but yet, 
even in the light of all their discoveries, it is still almost 
impossible to decide how the injurious effects of sup- 
posed virulent bacilliare brought about. As the investi- 
gators themselves have been the first to declare, we 
must still look for enlightenment to future and more 
precise researches and experiments. It is deemed un- 
deniable that a large number of known diseases are 
caused by microscopic parasites. It is no less certain 
that there are a very considerable number of maladies 
in which, despite the most industrious and minute 
search, no trace of accompanying parasitic growth has 
yet been found. 

While what is known to us, therefore, as the con- 
tagium vivum doctrine of Henle has been very widely 
disseminated and accepted, it is still held, and, in our 
opinion, very rightly held, that in the present state of 
our knowledge it would be wrong to attribute every 
conceivable form of disease to bacteria or fungi. It 
would be contrary to principle and to common sense. 
From what we have ascertained of the wide diffusion of 
bacteria possessing full power of development, it must 
indeed be readily granted that they may be developed 
in a diseased body either before or after death. Some 
particular germs may be present as a characteristic 
feature of, and even constantly and exclusively in, a par- 
ticular disease, and yet not be by any possible means 
the contagium by which the disease is caused. 

To quacks and charlatans, with no other object than 
the wholesale disposal of their remedies, assertiveness 
is a stock in trade. Truth, or even logic, is of second- 
ary importance. The real lover of science, however, 
who works for the benefit and advancement of his fel- 
lows, is actuated by totally different feelings. In his 
case it is necessary to proceed step by step by actual 
experiment and to obtain a clear and definite result. 
The parasite he examines must be obtained in a state of 
purity and free from all admixtures. There must be a 
pure infection, with the pure parasite, of a proper sub- 
ject for experiment, and there must also be the strictest 
control and eriticism of the result. Only by such 
methodical and successful experimentation as this, can 
anything by proved. Without it, there will always be 
a gap to be filled up by arguments, and these, however 
well adapted they may be to serve as the foundation of 
a personal conviction, cannot be accepted as positive 
evidence. 

If we were allowed to experiment freely upon human 
beings, our progress might be less slow; but we are 
not, and we know with certainty that parasites do not 
thrive equally well in every host-species. They can 
attack and cause disease in one, and not in another. 
This being the case, how can our most intelligent and 
advanced practitioners do otherwise than still remain in 
doubt, while submitting all discoveries to the strictest 
and most impartial investigation ? 

That the respiratory and alimentary canals of healthy 
as well as of unhealthy human beings are constantly 
accessible places for the entrance of germs with food 
and air, no one will attempt to deny. These passages 
may in truth be called well stocked gardens of vegeta- 
ting bacteria. But, when we have admitted that, what 


of it? No clear determination of the nature of all these 
germs has yet been even attempted, and so far as our 
knowledge goes, we may take it for granted that those 
which are not useful as protectors against an invasion 
of destructive ferment forms, are almost without excep- 
tion harmless guests, which are destroyed or paralyzed 
in their, passage through the body by the alternating 
acid and alkaline secretions. 

We must remember that the whole process of ali- 
mentation is carried on through the agency of a variety 
of organized ferments. Without their action no portion 
of our food could be decomposed, digested, or made 
ready for assimilation by the blood. How can this well 
established rule accord with the idea of an universal 
“‘microbe killer,” which, in order to be effective, must, 
of a necessity, be indiscriminate in its action? To be- 
lieve that such a remedy, upon introduction into the 
system, would seek out and ruthlessly destroy all germs 
of an injurious or noxious nature, while leaving in un- 
disturbe 1 repose such of them as are necessary for the 
proper working of our internal organization would 
surely require more credulity than that possessed by 
the most gullible of Radam’s followers. Apart from 
this absurdity, however, there really exists in all un- 
prejudiced minds a sincere doubt as to the possibility of 
dealing out destruction internally to any of these minute 
forms of life. In the first place, no remedy, liquid or 
solid, could be regarded as effectual which did not de- 
stroy or paralyze the protoplasmic contents of the germ- 
cell. There are, of course, plenty of poisons sufficiently 
corrosive and violent to achieve this end; but, could we 
for 2 moment seriously contemplate their administration 
even in a state of the most extreme dilution? Suppos- 
ing we did agree to such a contemplation, could we 
close our eyes to the fact that no poisonous bodies yet 
known to us, whether derived from organic or inorganic 
sources, act in the same way upon all germs, fungi or 
bacteria ? 

Absolute alcohol, for example, is a poison immedi- 
ately fatal to protoplasm; yet it has been shown by 
Pasteur that the spores of bacillus anthracis may lie for 
several weeks in absolute alcohol and still retain their 
vitality. The gelatinous membrane enveloping the 
protoplasm of some of the species of bacteria is insol- 
uble in, and impenetrable by, alcohol. Hence, we have 
at once an instance where one of our most powerfully 
corrosive poisons would, if introduced into the aliment- 
ary canal, immediately destroy that category of germs 
essential to our well-being, while leaving unharmed the 
parasites from which we desire to be free. [n practical 
life, while it behooves us to constantly seek for an in- 
crease in our knowledge and thus to enlarge our sphere 
of general usefulness, we must still content ourselves 
with a very cautious advance and an experimental 
application of newly recognized laws. If there were 
anything like a complete and accepted classification of 
all the species of bacteria, a classification that would 
enable us to at once distinguish between those species 
which are necessary or innocuous, and those which im- 
port and disseminate disease, there might possibly be 
some justification for seeking after a poison, which 
while leaving the one class intact, would annihilate all 
the others. But, alas! no such general classification 
has yet been possible, nor have we much ground for 
hope that it soon will be. Assuming, however, that 
such a perfect recognition were eventually made, we can 
see the importance that would attach to any inquiry into 
the specific sensibilities of each species and can under- 
stand that the results of thif inquiry might probably be 
the introduction into the practice of medicine and 
hygiene of many remedies, now unknown, for the re- 
moval or prevention of human suffering. 

There are, of course, always a multitude of people 
in the world who ignore or despise the benefits of 
science, and who prefer, in their besottedness, to believe 
in the incredible, supernatural, or phenomenal, rather 
than in anything which has been criticized and accepted 
by sound judgment and common sense. In view of 
this fact, the work before us will no doubt prove-a very 
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remunerative speculation for Mr. Radam from its stand- 
point as an advertisement of his ‘ microbe killer.” 

Of what that nostrum is composed, or how it is com- 
pounded ; whether it is made from the winds or from 
the waters, from elements above the earth or under- 
heath the earth, we neither know nor care, If it con- 
tains aught that is absolutely dangerous, it will, in due 
time, commend itself to the Board of Health authorities, 
‘and be quickly suppressed, whereas if it is a harmless 
mixture, it will no doubt work out its own destiny. In 
any Case its inventor’s pocket book will grow in rotund- 
ity and his factories increase in numbers, until in the 
eternal fitness of things his gulls are educated out of 
their folly. When that time comes, he will be too rich 
‘to return to his old trade of potato digging, but he may 
retire to some peaceful spot and end his days in the 
contemplation of bugs in his own nursery garden. 


ELECTRICITY’S FUTURE. 


NO ASSIGNABLE LIMIT TO ELECTIRICAL PROGRESS. 


As we sweep, in the swiftly flying car of industrial 
progress, past so many marvelous achievements in the 
field of electricity, and realize how pr lific bas been its 
‘contributions to the com‘ort of society, we are forced to 
ask the question, ‘‘ Has not the ground in this art been 
fully worked and its fertility been taxed to its utmost 
limit?” Butif we examine carefully the passing scene 
we need not ponder long to feel convinced that the end 
isnot yet. The great mill where genius carries its grist 
tobe sifted and ground—the Patent Office—lays its 
books open to the public once every week ; new custom- 
ers are constantly arriving and the old ones appear 
regularly on its pages. Occasional discoveries of latent 
principles, never dreamed of by the old philosophers, 
show that even in its scientific aspect this art is in its 
infancy, and every find of this kind opens up a new 
realm of exploration by being harnessed to bits of metal 
and made to perform useful work. It requires no proph- 
et to foresee that “ still there’s more to follow.” Elec- 
tricity is a splendid vineyard to labor in and offers up 
plenty of room for thinking workmen. The strong tend- 
ency of the human mind to follow a beaten path has 
brought about a high degree of perfection in methods of 
application already mapped out. The dynamo, the mo- 
tor, the telegraph, and other generically old forms of ap- 
paratus, have been improved to a high degree of refine- 
ment, but there are miny chances for an investigator 
in by-paths over ground as yet unbroken. The frolic- 
some and malign primary battery may some day bob 
up serenely with a lambent smile that will put to shame 
the proud pretentions of storage cells. An efficient gas 
battery would have a wide range of commercial applica- 
tion, with nothing to be consumed but gases, a material 
light in weight and capable of compact storage. The 
problem of rapid transit might b2 neatly solved and it is 
quite possible that the dynamo-electric machine will find 
a competitor for local uses. In the laboratory of nature 
one combination exists in the generation of atmospheric 
electricity and cloud-charging, but no man has yet 
learned the secret as to copy the action. May it not be 
possible that the physical disintegration of water into 
vapor creates a1 intermolecular disturbance which 
rouses the mysterious ag:nt? It would seem asif the 
twin sisters, heat and electricity, do not yoke well to- 
gether. One always sneaks out of the back door when 
the other enters the front. One makes the place too 
warm to hold the other. In the action of thermal bat- 
teries, electricity is put to route by the entering heat, 
and even in primary batteries the same little personal 
idiocyncrasy is dominant, for heat is developed by com- 
bustion of the active electrode; on th» other hand, when 
a sportive current of electricity glides like a fleet-footed 
Mercury into a conductor, heat immediately vacates the 
premises. These phenomena are signboards on a prom- 
ising by-path, and one, as yet, very slightly explored ; 
thermal batteries are full of promise. The day is not 


far distant when the glory of the telephone will be 


eclipsed by visual telegraphy. A few foot-prints have 


already been made in this path. The end is not inac- 


cessible, and when it shall have been reached, many of 
us will be surprised that we did not seé it ourselves. 
Freight transmission is another path full of promise ; 
perhaps by the time of the World’s Fair, Chicago can 
ask New York for the loan ofa V and be accommodated 
the same afternoon. With a straight overhead rail and 
enough current, 200 miles an hour is within the range 
of possibility. 

The scope of electrical accomplishment widens every 
day. What seems like the present horizon is only an 
apparent limit ; as we move on, the margin will keep 
constantly shifting like the junction of earth and sky 
and both in science and industrial art the comming gen- 
eration will find the vista of the future as bright with 
promise as that of the past is rich in gifts.—lectrical 
Review. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


{PECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTIOAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE “ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
August, 


GAME ARD PouLTRy.—Pigeon, chicken, duck, wood- 
cock, 

Mrats.—Beef, lamb, mutton, him, kidneys, liver, 
sausage, veal, venisoa. 

Fruits.—Cherries, raspberries, huckleberries, melons, 
gooseberries, blackberries, peaches, pears, tamarinds, 
bananas, pineapple, grapes, plums. 

Fiso.—Anchoyy, bass, bluefish, blackfish, cod, eels, 
crabs, clams, flounder, halibut, herring, lobster, mackerel, 
mussels, porgie, prawn, salmon, turtle, trout, sturgeon, 
whiting, weak-fish, rockfish. 

VEGETABLES.—Beans, beets, cucumbers, cabbage, car- 
rots, cauliflower, corn, egg-plant, lettuce, onions, parsley, 
parsnips, potatoes, squash, shallots, spinach, turnips, 
radish, rhubarb, tomatoes. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


” Frrep TrtPe.—B)il one-half pound tripe, cut in small 
pieces, and fry quickly in butter; fry a chopped onion 
in butter until brown; add a little chopped parsley and 
a dash of vinegar; toss lightly and serve at once. 

Corn MEAL MusH.—Stir into a pint of cold milk, one 
pint corn meal and a teaspoonful salt, and then pour the 
milk gradually into a quart of boiling water, stirring the 
whole thoroughly; boil half an hour, stirring often. 

Corn OystTEeRS.—One pint grated green corn or one 
pint of canned corn, two eggs, two grated crackers ; 
beat these ingredients well together, season highly with 
peprer and salt, and fry in hot lard, dropping in the 
mixture by spoonfuls. 

Mrs. 0’s Lemon Tarts.—Grate the peel of two lemons 
and squeeze the juice; beat with three eggs, two cup- 
fuls of sugar, butter the size of an egg; stir it over a 
slow fire until it thickens; make puff paste shells, fill 
with the jelly and serve. 

Prune Puppine.—Soak three-quarters pound prunes 

over-night; let them boil slowly till quite tender with 
one cupful sugar; remove the stones, whip very stiff 
whites of three eggs, stir in and bake slowly; make a 
custard of the yolks with one pint of milk and serve as 
sauce; serve pudding hot. 
. Caur’s Liver Stewep.—Lard a calf’s liver with long 
strips of fat pork, seasoned with pepper, salt, a dash of 
allspice, some chopped parsley and grated onion; fry 
brown on both sides in butter; make a gravy in the pan 
the liver has been fried in with flour and stock; return 
the liver with seasonings, a few slices carrots, a few 
small white onions and a bunch of parsley ; cook gently 
for about two hours and serve. 


Potato RissoLes.—Boil a small quantity of chives 
for a few moments; drain and chop very fine, with pep- 
per and salt; beat up three cupfuls mashed potatoes with 
enough milk to soften it; add three tablespoonfuls 
melted butter and mix in the chives; bind with a beaten 
egg, form into rolls and fry in boiling lard. 


Potato ROLLS.—Mash two fine baked potatoes through 
the colander; to this add two well-beaten eggs, three 
tablespoonfuls sweet lard and three of butter, one cup- 
ful of milk with half a yeast cake dissolved in it, one 
tablespoonful of sugar and one quart of flour; set to rise 
for three hours, then add two cupfuls more flour, and 
let rise for five hours longer; turn out on the bread 
board, add just enough enough flour to keep from stick- 
ing; roll out, cut, place in baking pans; set for two 
hours longer and bake in a quick oven. : 


DAMPNESS. 


ITS UNIVERSAL PREVELENCE AND IMPORTANCE. 


It is not to be wondered at that the ancients regarded 
water as one of the elem2nts of which all things are 
composed; for it is a truth demonstrated by modern 
chemistry that almost all natural objects contain a large 
proportion of water. Not only the plants that drink 
the summer showers, and show by their juicy succu- 
lence that they have incorporated the liquid streams 
into their substance, but the very soil in which these 
plants grow, and the solid rocks themselves, contain a 
large proportion of water. And when we take away 
from animals, and even from man himself, the water 
which they contain, the amount of solid residue left be- 
hind is surprisingly small It is true that ir all these cases 
our senses give evidence of the presence of water, and 
do not require the corroborative testimony of chemical 
analysis. The moisture adhering to soil and to rocks, 
the juice of plants, and the blood and other fluids 
present in animals, all evidently acknowledge water as 
one of their chief constituents and testify plainly to the 
presence of this liquid. But if we were to suppose that 
water is always absent from those substances which to 
our senses, give no evidence of its presence, we should 
commit a great mistake. Thedry and solid rock con- 
sists largely of water; and clay, though baked in the 
summer sun and dried in the summer breeze, cannot be 
robbed of all its moisture. When the washerwoman 
buys fourteen pounds of transparent and app irently per- 
fectly dry soda, she in reality pays for nine pounds of 
water, and gets but seven pounds of real soda, instead 
of the fourteen that she supposes she is getting. In 
short, water is present everywhere—in the dry wood 
that has for years formed our furniture, and even in the 
apparently perfectly dry dust that blows about our 
streets. Even the air ona dry and sultry day whea 
everything is parched and when every breath seems to 
burn our throats, is charged with moisture. That warm 
and apparently dry air contains moisture is easily proved, 
An ice pitcher becomes covered with dew, not because 
the pitcher sweats though from the inside as it it said 
to do, but because the water held in suspension by the 
hot air, even when apparently dry, contains s consider- 
able amount of mvisture. Procure a small quantity of 
salt of tartar, a cheap drug that may be obtained from 
any apothecary, and, on a dry day, lay it on a common 
plate and expose it to the atmosphere. Ina short time 
it will have attracted from the air an amount of water 
sufficient to dissolve it, and it will have become con- 
verted into an apparently oily liquid, called by the old 
chemists who did not fully understand the changes that 
take place, oil of tartar. The experiment will be more 
convincing perhaps, if the salt with its containing vessel 
—which in this case, however, should be as light as 
possible—be placed in the pan of a moderat-ly delicate 
pair of scales, and carefully counterbalanced. In this case 
the abstraction of the m>isture from the air is rendered 
evident by the gradual increase in which weight of the 
salt and the descent of the van in which itis placed. Tf. 
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Eduustion 


Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate sup- 
plies the phosphates, thereby reliev- 
ing exhaustion, and increasing the 
capacity for labor. Pleasant to the 
taste. 

Dr. A. N. KRovuT, Van Wert, O., says: 

“ Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaustion.” 


Dr, S. T. NEWMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 


“ A remedy of great service in many forms of 
exhaustion,” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORK, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word ‘Horsford’s” is 
PRINTED on the label. All others are spurious. 
Never sold in bulk. 


Cleveland's 

SUPERIOR BAKING POWDER: 

S. W. Jounson, Ph. D., 
Professor of Chemistry, Yale 
College, says: ‘“ Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder contains no 
other acid than that of the 
Purest Grape Cream of Tar- 
tar, and is completely free 
from Alum or any other dele- 
terious or doubtful substance. 
It is, as to its composition, in 
all respects’ what the manu- 
facturers claim.” 

All the ingredients are pure 
and wholesome, and are pub- 
lished on every label. 


Absolutely the Best. 


—__ 


CasH CURRENT.—‘“' Dear,” said a physician’s wife, as 
they sat in church, “ there is Mrs. Goldberg sitting in a 
draft.” ‘Never mind,” said her husband, ‘‘I will cash 
that draft later on.” 


_ CzYLon Corron.—The manufacture of cotton goods 
in Ceylon has for the Jast few years made remarkable 
progress. The island promises to become as dangerous 


a rival to India in that industry as in the cultivation of 
tea, 


then, moisture may be regarded as everywhere present, 
it becomes a nice point to determine when anything, 
such, for example, as the air we breathe, our houses, 
beds, clothes, ete., may be considered damp. To look 
for perfect dryness would be a vain search; nor would 
it do us much good if we could find it. Perfectly dry air 
would remove the moisture from our bodies so rapidly 
that we should wither as if smitten with the blast of the 
simoon. In such an atmosphere our throats would be 
parched as if in an oven, p'ants would wither; and na- 
ture become one universal desert. But on the other 
hand, air that is too moist—that is to say, air that ‘is 
really damp— produces effects that is really disastrous. 
In such an atmosphere, metals rust or corrode, vege- 
table matters rot, and the growth of fungi, such es mil 
dew, mould, etc., is greatly promoted. Air in this con- 
dition is universally regarded as unwholesome; and it 
consequently becomes an important practical question to 
determine when our dwellings are really damp, and to 
distinguish between this condition and thatin which 
bodies may be considered as ordinarily and properly 
moist. Theoretically, the question is one that is not 
easily solved ; but practically, it is not so difficult. Let 
us consider the case of the air; and find out, if we can, 
what the conditions are in which it may- be said to be 
damp. When perfectly dry air is brought into contact 
with bodies containing water in a free state, there in- 
stantly begins a strife for the possession of the liquid. 
Since water evaporates at all temperatures, even when 
it is frozen solid, the air surrounding the moist body 
becomes loaded with vapor, and, as it then gradu- 
ally mixes with the air in its neighborhood, its place is 
supplied with drier air, until the whole air contained in 
the room or vessel has been saturated with water. The 
point at which this saturation occurs depends chiefly 
upon the temperature of the atmosphere. Ono a warm 
day the air is dry, not because there is little or no 
water present in it, but because, owing to its high tem- 
perature, itis capable of receiving and retaining a con- 
siderable additional quantity of moisture. Ia other words 
air and everything else is capable of holding in its sub- 
stance a certain definite quantity of water. If the 
amount of water present is so great that it appears in 
the form of moisture, or if the proportion approaches 
the limit which the body is capable of holding even 
before it becomes evident to our senses, we call it damp. 
Absolute dryness, then is to be carefully avoided, and so 
is that degree of moistness in whiclr objects part easily 
with the water which they hold. The evil effects of the 
first condition are to be seen in the dry and oppressive 
condition of an atmosphere heated by a stove or furnace, 
the results of an excess in the opposite direction are 
most clearly seenin unwholesome basements and damp 
and malarious cellars. The best means of determining 
and regulating the amount of moisture in our dwellings 
is an important one. 
—_——_— + —— 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


A MIND HEALER CONFRONTED WITH HIS OWN THEORY, 


A Christian Scientist, whose time was fully occupied 
in thinking about the unreality of disease at two 
dollars per think, once treated a highly unappre- 
ciative man for a chronic nervous affection of a very 
painful character. After this man had depleted his 
purse by spending $40 thus, without any improvement, 
he desired to know when he should begin to get better. 
Then the Christian Scientist waxed wroth and said: 
“Oh you of little faith! Know that you would already 
have been cured, if you had believed me when I told 
you that your pain was not real. Pain and suffering do 
not exist; they are merely phantasms of the brain, 
There is no such thing as matter,” continued he, with 
such emphasis that he rattled some silver dollars in his 
pocket, ‘none, whatever; the only real thing is 
thought, All this is too subtle for your commonplace 
mind, and hence I can do nothing foryou: you had bet- 


ter go and fill your coarse, unappreciative system with 
drugs.” Then a vision of $40 that had vanished, and of 
pain that had vanished not, came before the mind of 
that long-suffering man, and he arose, and took that. 
Christian Scientist, and he mopped the floor with him, 
smiting him sore upon the head and back, so that, when 
he was through, congestions, abrasions, contusions, in- 
cipient ecchymoses and epistaxis were among the phe- 
nomena presented by his Christian countenance, ‘ There: 
is no real suffering,” said the unappreciative man, with 
scorn; “the bruises of your alleged head are entirely 
hypothetical; the choking I gave you was simply an 
idea of mine, and a devilish good idea, too; the pain 
which you feel is merely aa intellectual phantasy, and 
your nose-bleed is only one of the ideal conceptions of 
the cerebral mass. Believe these things not to exist, 
and they vanish. Good day, sir.” And the patient de- 
parted.—Medical Visitor. 
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WIDE PLANE.—‘‘ The widest plank on earth” is on 
exhibition at the railroad depot in this city. It was cut 
at the Elk River Mill, and is sixteen feet in width. It 
will be among the Humboldt exhibits at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago.— Humboldt Standard. 


POPULATION OF THE GLOBE.—The latest estimate 
makes the population of the world 1,440,000,000, of 
whom the semi-civilized Mongolians number 630,000,- 
000, the civilized Aryans 545,000,000, the negroes 150,- 
000,000, the Semitic or Jewish people 65,000,000, the 
Malayans and Polynesians 35,000,000, and the North 
American and South American Indians 15,000,000. 


Fast TRAVEL.—A special train, bearing 150 Penn- 
sylvania editors, was run on the 15th July from Balti- 
more to Washington at an extraordinarily fast gait. It 
left Baltimore at noon, and thirty-five minutes later had 
travelled forty-two miles and was in the Washington 
station. The speed averaged seventy-two miles an 
hour, or, allowing for starting and stopping, at least 
eighty miles for the greater part of the run. 


ORIENTAL AMENITIES.—Travelers on the Hastern 
Bengal Railway have placed before their eyes on enter- 
ing the stations of the roada placard containing the 
following cheerful information: ‘‘ Passengers are here- 
by cautioned against taking anything to eat or drink 
from unknown persons, as there are many who live by 
poisoning travelers. They first of all court acquaint- 
ance with passengers in a sarat or some other place, 
and then gain their confidence on the plea of being 
fellow-travellers going to the same place. When they 
reach a place convenient for the purpose, they poison 
the water or food of the passengers, who become insen- 
sible, and then they decamp with all their property. 
They also at times poison the passengers’ water when 
being drawn out of wells, or sweetmeats brought from 
the bazar, or food when being cooked.” 
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COMFORT TO SMOKERS. 


Friends of the nicotian weed can take courage from 
the indorsement given to tobacco smoking by a Georgia 
physician named Holmes, who evidently looks upon the 
habit as endowed with all the virtues of a veritable mi- 
robe killer. Dr. Holmes, who hails from the Georgian 
Rome, declares himself as follows: ‘Smoking is not 
such an injurious and dangerous habit as has been 
claimed. All diseases are caused by germs; there can 
be no life except what comes from life, A person who 
smokes uses one of the best germicides and antiseptics ; 
he is protected from the invasion of disease, and is, as a 
matter of fact, less liable to contract dis-ase than the 
ran who does not smoke. During the war I was in 
charge of over five thousand soldiers at the post in 
Florida; there were marshes near by, and the dysen- 


tery broke out among the troops, raging with great viru- 
lence. I noticed that all the Irishmen, who went about 
with clay pipes in their mouths, didn't contract the dis- 
ease. I smoked all the time and was freefrom it. So 
that smoking, instead of being objectionable, is in real- 
ity a good protective against disease, and then there is 
so much comfort and satisfaction in it that really the 
benefit is great. I have always smoked and believe it is 
a good thing. There is at least food for thought in its 
utility as a prophylactic against disease.” 


CENSUS CONCLUSIONS. 


Some interesting points in relation to the census now 
being prepared for publication are embodied in a recent 
letter from Congressman Cummings to the New York 
Sun. Mr. Cummings describes the methods of working 
up the aggregates of the enumeration, and gives some 
amusing illustrations of answers to questions of a quasi 
impertinent nature. The mortgage question in Indi- 
ana received from a farmer, who had bonded his 120 
acres, the reply that the lien was given “‘ for two sets 
of false teeth; value, $140.’’ A North Carolina farm- 
er, with a mortgage upon 600 acres, said that “ the 
money was used to pay for niggers purchased by his 
father before the war.” A Kansas farmer returned the 
following: ‘ Mortgage made to pay debt incurred in 
business consequent upon the damnable contraction of 
the currency.” A poor widow in Tennessee mortgaged 
her home for $13 in 1888 to pay the funeral expenses 
of her husband. The amount unpaid on January 1, 
1890, was $7.95. The complaints of fraud in the enu- 
meration came from about fifty towns, and most of 
these were in the Northwest. Special agents were sent 
to some of the districts, and in others a recount was or- 
dered. In Minneapolis there was a great amount of 
padding. But there were ways for discovering the 
frauds and mistakes that those engaged in them left 
entirely out of the account. One is to compare the re- 
turns with the insurance maps, which give plots of all 
the occupied and vacant lots in the city, and denote 
the material of which the building is constructed and 
purposes for which it is occupied. The enumerators 
found themselves ina trap. One enumerator reported 
that there were 2,160 inhabitants in his district. He 
returned 980 of them as residing on what the insurance 
maps show are vacant lots, Another enumerator re- 
ported that 37 persons resided in a certain house, The 
map shows that the house is so small that the 37 would 
have an average of a little less than eight square feet 
of space apiece. Over 12,000 names were struck from 
the Minnéapolis list as absolutely fraudulent. A year 
ago the Census Bureau occupied one room, and con- 
sisted of the Superintendent, a clerk and a messenger, 
Now it has about thirty-eight hundred employes, more 
than half of them girls. It is expected that the enu- 
meration will be completed by the 1st of October. 
Nine-tenths of the returns had been received up to the 
middle of last week, and the remainder are probably 


now in hand. The system of counting by machinery, 
described in another place, is characterized as absolute- 
ly infallible, and color, sex, health, avocation, age, civil 
condition and all other points are brought out clearly 
and without error. In the special departments many 
curious and unexpected facts are discovered. Thus, in 
the Indian Division it is becoming evident that Oklaho- 
ma, with the addition of the Cherokee strip, will have 
200,000. On the Indian Territory are points where 
thousands of white men are grouped. Indians are 
found by hundreds in Maine, New York, Mississippi and 
Florida—in the last two States fugitives and stowaways 
from the Creeks and Seminoles. One curiosity of the 
Census Office is the file of each census which has been 
kept, and in it the name of every person living in the 
United States at the decennial period is recorded. Itis 
to be hoped that the compilation and publication of the 
census of 1890 will be pushed forward rapidly. Some 
of the volumes of the census of 1880 were not printed 
until last year, and some were hardly worth the time 
and cost wasted upon them. 


—_—_—_—t ee —_—_—— 


MEXICAN MINES. 


In view of the advertising which makes its appear. 
ance from time to time, for the disposal of investments 
in Mexican mines, some points given recently by a Chi- 
cago contemporary are interesting and worthy of being 
generally known. Being interested in the trial of an 
important case recently, where a stockholder's liability 
was being enforced, he discovered—1st, that the title to 
mines in Mexieo never vests absolutely in the holders, 
but is held conditionally only; 2d, that Mexican mines 
cannot be worked at a profit by Americans, no matter 
how rich the ore, for the reason that the Mexican 
Government places an export duty upon the metal al- 
most equal to its value. The company referred to was 
obliged to abandon rich bearing’ mines after expending 
$200,000 in their development and in building mills, 
simply because under Mexican law the metal could not 
be disposed of at a profit. : 


ELECTRICAL FRAUD, 


An alleged “electrical’’ humbug is exposed by the 
Popular Science News, which is deserving of notice on 
account of the originality displayed by its projector. It 
is alleged to consist of a series of steam boilers con- 
nected with powerful dynamo machines in such a way 
that the electric current produced by them is trans- 
formed into heat, which is used to produce steam in the 
boilers and set engines in motion, which, in their turn, 
operate the dynamos, thus completing the circle of trans. 
formations of energy. It is claimed that the apparatus, 
when once started, will not only run itself, but produce 
a surplus of power which can be used for industrial 
purposes. This brilliant scheme would have a very 
plausible appearance to one unacquainted with the prin~ 
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ciple of the conservation of energy, but it is a scientific 
and mathematical impossibility. No power can possibly 
be produced without the expenditure of energy previously 
stored up, and there is no better or cheaper way of 
doing this than by the burning of coal, in which the 
radiant energy of the sun, stored up in past geological 
times, has been awaiting the coming of man for count- 
less ages. 


——— +44 


A BLESSING FOR THE BOYS. 

The day of doom for the cigarette-smoking or tobacco 
using boy in this State is fast approaching. On and 
after the first of September it will be unlawful for any 
“child actually or apparently under sixteen years of 
age” to ‘‘smoke, or in any way use any cigar, cigarette, 
or tobacco in any form whatever, in any public street, 
place or resort.” This law appears to be sweeping 
enough, though some discretion is given to the en- 
forcers of it in that they are to determine whether a 
child is or is not “apparently” under sixteen. A 
youthful looking lad of seventeen or eighteen may 
easily find himself under the ban. The moral effect of 
the law cannot but be good, but its enforcement is a 
matter as to which doubt will prevail more or less 
widely. 


—_—_—_—— 1 


COLORS. 


A PRACTICAL ANALYSIS OF PIGMENTARY COMBINATIONS. 


The great chemist, Michael Eugene Chevyreul, who 
recently died at the ripe old age of 103 years, terms his 
research in the realm of colors as the philosophy of 
natural phenomena. About all the knowledge we pos- 
sess in this vast and beautiful fieldis due to this grand 
old man, Chevreul’s genius has demonstrated that the 
harmonies of color are submitted to immutable laws 
which he has revealed, and the certainty and fruitfulness 
of which he has demonstrated by calculation. There 
are but three primary colors generally recognized—blue, 
red and yellow. These are called primary because they 
cannot be produced by compounding any other colors: 
Then we have the secondaries—green, purple and 
orange. These are called-secondaries because blue and 
yellow make green; red and blue, purple; red and yel- 
low, orange. From these we derive the tertiaries— 
olive, citrine and russet. Purple and green make 
olive; orange and green, citrine; purple and orange, 
russet. Thus we have the three classifications de- 
noting all the colors proper extant. From these 
are derived the hues, tints and shades. A hue is 
obtained by the combination of any of the primaries. 
The hue may vary according to the predominating in- 
fluence of one color over another. To obtain a “ tint’? 
we simply add white to any of these colors; and to 
form a ‘‘shade” we add black or any of the dark colors. 
So from the above we have the alphabet of colors. The 
variety of tones, tints, hues or shades to be obtained 
from this alphabet are as kaleidoscopic in their possi- 
bilities as the alphabet of letters. The hand of man or 
the skill of the artist will never exhaust them. We 
haye still another term we use in relation to colors 
which bears its own significance also, and that is “ tone,” 
While we have our three primaries to start from, yet we 
have no standard ‘‘tone” from which we shall start our 
secondaries. There are many different kinds of red, 
yellow and blue, and we signify the difference as 
“tones,” the same as we apply the term to different in- 
struments of the same kind. You will say that this 
piano has a much better tone than that piano. So we 
will find in selecting our primaries. While some of the 
“high-toned” reds will produce a much more beautiful 
tint, yet they are too fugitive to use for exterior house 
painting ; so, too, with the greens and yellows, while 
some are quite permanent. Below we give a list of 
formulas for mixing colors which will be of service to 
the amateur house painter and to ladies who decorate 

heir own ‘‘ bric-a-brac.” 


French Red.—This color is simply Indian red, light- 
ened with vermilion and glazed with carmine. 

Chocolate Color.—Add lake or carmine to burnt umber ; 
or take Indian red and black to form a brown; then add 
yellow to bring about the desired shade. 

Yellow Lake-—Take of umber and white equal parts 
and Naples yellow and scarlet lake; glaze with yellow 
lake. 

Olive Brown.—Mix one part of lemon yellow with 
three parts burnt umber. Change proportions for differ- 
ent shades. , 

Clay Drab.—Raw sienna, raw umber and white lead, 
equal parts; then shade with chrome green. 

Bismarck Brown.—Take carmine, crimson lake and 
gold bronze, and mix together. If a light shade is de- 
sired, use vermilion in place of carmine. 

Jonquil Yellow-—Mix flake white and chrome yellow 
and add vermilion to carmine. 

Medium Gray.— Hight parts of white to two of 
black. 

Lead Color.—Hight parts of white, one of blue, and 
one of black. 

Light Buff.—Yellow ocher, tinted with white. 

Deep Buffi—The same, with the addition of a little 
red. 

French Gray.—White shaded with ivory black. 

Gold Color.—White and yellow, shaded with red and 
blue. 

Pearl Color.—White, black and red in proportions to 
suit taste. 

Canary Color.—Five parts white and three parts 
lemon yellow. 

Oak Oolor.—Five parts white, two of yellow and one 
of red. ; 

Olive Oolor.—Hight parts of yellow, one blue and one 
black. 

Snuff Color.—Four parts of yellow and two of Van- 
dyke brown. 

rose Color. — Five parts of white and two of car- 
mine. 

Botile Green.—Dutch pink and Prussian blue for 
ground; glaze with yellow lake. 

Salmon Color.—Five parts white, one yellow, one um- 
ber, one red. 

Brown.—Three parts of red, two black and one yel- 
low. 

Copper Color.—One part red, two of yellow and one 
of black. 

Lemon Color.—Five parts of lemon yellow and two of 
white. 

Straw Color.—Five parts of yellow, two of white and 
one of red. 

Fawn Color-—Hight parts of white, one of red, two 
yellow and one of umber. ~ 

Flesh Oolor.—Eight parts of white, three of red and 
three of chrome yellow. 

Chestnut Color.—Two parts of red, one of black and 
two of chrome yellow. 

Wine Color.—Two parts of ultramarine and three of 
carmine, 

Green.—Blue and yellow or black and yellow. 

Maroon Color.—Three parts of carmine and two of 
yellow. 

Tan Color.—Five parts of burnt sienna, two yellow 
and one raw umber. 

Pea Green,—Five parts of white and one of chrome 
green. 

Stone Color.—Five parts of white, two of yellow and 
one of burnt umber. | 

Citron.—Three parts of red, two of yellow and one 
blue. 

Drab Color.—Nine parts of white and one of umber. 

Lilac.—Four parts red, three white and one blue. 

Purple—The same as lilac, but differently propor- 
tioned; say two parts of blue. 

Violet.—Similar, but more red in than purple. 

Cream Color.—Five parts white, two yellow and one 
Ted, 

Claret.—Red and black, or carmine and blue, 


Dove Color.—Red, white, blue and yellow. 

Light Gray.—Nine parts white, one blue and one 
black. 

Willow Green.—Five parts white, two verdigris. 

Peach Blossom.—Hight parts white, one red, one blue’ 
and one yellow. 

Bronze Green.—Five parts chrome green, one black 
and one umber. 

Carnation Red.—Three parts lake and one white. 

Grass Green.—Three parts yellow and one Prussian 
blue. 

Brick Color.—Two parts yellow ocher, one red and 
one white. 

Portland Stone.—Three parts raw umber, three yellow 
ocher, one white. é 

Plum Color.—Two parts white, one blue and one 


red.—S. Paris Davis, N. W. Builder and Decorator. 


THE NEW GAS GUN. 


TRIAL OF THE MARVELLOUS RIFLE INVENTED BY M. 
GIFFARD. 


The London Daily News of July 17 says: “ At the 
head-quarters of the London Scottish Rifles yesterday 
afternoon, some interesting experiments were conducted 
with M. Paul Giffard’s appliance for the employment of 
liquefied gas as an explosive—or, to be more strictly 
accurate, one should say as a means of propelling pro- 
jectilese—in the place of gunpowder. M. Paul Giffard’s 
scientific reputation as inventor of the pneumatic tube, 
and of the ‘Giffard injector,” so largely used in con- 
nection with steam power, stands so high that any 
invention to whieh his name was attached would be 
worthy of attentive consideration. The weapon now 
introduced by him, however, is something more than 
an ingenious appliance; it is a discovery which not 
only promises to revolutionize the gunmakers’ art, but 
is applicable also to many other purposes as a motive 
power. Those who are interested in the Giffard gun 
claim that it is the military weapon of the future. The 
idea of using liquefied carbonic acid gas as a propulsive 
power is not new, but M. Giffard is the first who 
has turned it to practical account. The gas gun is a 
model of simplicity, so far as one can judge without ex- 
amination of the discharging mechanism, in which 
much of the merit of M. Giffard’s invention lies, A 
small cylinder, called a cartouche, is attached to the 
barrel of a rifle or smoothe-bore gun. This cylinder con- 
tains liquefied gas enough to discharge 220 shots, equal 
to about 50 bullets of the ordinary service rifle, with a 
velocity sufficient to kill at 600 yards.” There is no 
other explosive. The pellet is simply dropped into an 
aperture of the barrel, which is hermetically closed by 
pressing a small lever, and the loading is complete. 
When the tricker is pressed a small quantity of liquefied 
gas becomes released and expands in the breech cham- 
ber. There isno louder report than the drawing of a 
champagne cork makes ; no smoke and no fouling of 
the barrel. In all these respects M. Giffard’s gas gun 
seems to fulfil the requirements of an ideal weapon for 


warfare; but whether in other respects liquefied gas — 


has advantages over ordinary explosives for military 
purposes remains to be proved. The inventor says 
there would be no difficulty in refilling the cylinders 
with gas on the battle field; but it is obvious even 
if that be the case that the reserve cylinders would have 
to be supplied to each man, in order to make up the 
number of rounds now thought to be necessary; and 
as bullets would of necessity be carried in additiou, the 
amunition for a gas gun would weighjust as much as or- 
dinary cartridges, weight for weight. According to the 
St. James's Gazetie—‘‘ The charge of liquid liberated for 
each round is regulated by a milled screw, and each 
charge as liberated, is contained in a special chamber, 
from which it is released by the pulling of a trigger. 
The bullet is dropped separately into an orifice in 
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the breech-lock. In the rifles shown, the bullets 
were round, but elongated bullets can be used. When 
the guns were discharged a rush of vapor was seen is- 
suing from the muzzles. But it instantly faded away 
and the bullets flew with strict precision to the targets, 
Barrels which had been repeatedly discharged in the 
past two months were shown to have suffered no cor- 
rosion, The pressure of the gas and fluid in the above 
magazines was 500 pounds on the square inch, and this 
pressure is maintained up to the last drop of fluid. The 
preparation of the liquefied gas involves no mechanical 
power; but the needful pressure is got entirely by 
the chemical manipulation of ordinary substances, such 
as carbonate of soda.” 


BATRACHIAN VORACITY. 


SOME PRACTICAL POINTS ABOUT FROGS AS EATERS AND 
AS EATABLES, 


A gentleman who owns a pretty farm in Morris 
county, N.J., recently took a representative of the New- 
ark Sunday Call over his place and lingered on the 
banks of a trout pond, which: is his special pride. Sit- 
ting in plain sight on the bank was an enormous 
bullfrog. ‘‘ What is he doing there?” asked the news- 
paper man. “Oh, he is one of my pets,” said the 
farmer. ‘There are four of them, all about the same 
size, and it would amuse you to hear them talking to 
each other at night. I like their music and will not let 
anybody kill them, The Italians on the water works 
job are ridding the surrounding country of all the frogs, 
and twice I have caught them iin here after these with 
astick and ared rag ona hook.” ‘“ Pretty expensive 
pets,” said the visitor. “ But, then, I suppose you can 
afford to indulge in luxuries.” ‘‘ How are they expen- 
sive?” asked the amateur trout culturist. ‘‘ Well, I 
should figure that each of these frogs has cost you 
about 25,000 young trout in the last three years, and 
may be twice the amount. Anyway, you can safely 
put it at 100,000 trout for the four of them since you 
have had the pond,” “Nonsense. Frogs do not eat 
trout, They live on, flies and insects. I have seen 
them eat them often.” ‘* Come, now, let us dissect this 
big fellow, and if we do not find other than insect food 
in his paunch you may say that I have libelled him, 
and I will replace him with two frogs fully as big as he 
is.’ “You needn’t do that, for I am willing to believe 
that you know what you are talking about,” said the 
farmer, and taking up a stick he stretched the frog 
dead. In the stomach of this particular frog was a 
young trout an inch and half long, a small striped dace, 
a dragon fly and some half-digested animal matter 
which could not be identified. Satisfied that the frogs 
were enemies of trout, the farmer killed two others 
which were in sight, and in each were found several 
young fish, The fourth frog was not in sight then, but 
later in the day he was seen on the shore of the pond, 
high up in the grass, and a whack with a cane ended 
his existence. In his stomach were found a mass of 
eatterpillers such as are found on the bottom bushes 
which grow on the edges of ponds and streams. A 
further search was made, and half a dozen small frogs 
were taken out of the pond that afternoon and sum- 
marily dispatched. A water-snake was killed during 
the search for the frogs. The farmer knew that he 
was a trout eater, having seen him on a previous occa- 
sion with a yearling fish in his mouth. ‘ What do 

frogs eat?” is an interesting question. A full-grown 
bullfrog will stop at nothing eatable, even, though, it is 
apparently as large as himself, and he will show unex- 
pected dexterity in catching it. The stories about frogs 
eating young ducks are not fables. They have not 
only been seen to pull down young ducks, but have 
been killed with the ducks in their stomachs. The 
writer caught afrog in the Passaic, at Singac, a few 
years ago with a piece of red flannel on a hook, and on 
opening the reptile found that its stomach was dis- 
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tended with an enormous fresh-water mussel. The 
process of digestion had gone on far enough to remove 
the black outside of the shell in places, and show the 
pearly lustre beneath. On another occasion he opened 
a large frog and found init a small mud turde not yet 
dead. In addition to the turtle were two half-digested 
crawfishes. The frogs in the upper Passaic feed largely 
on crawfish, and are frequently found with their 
stomachs distended with them. This proves that they 
occasionally feed under water, and the presence of fish 
in their paunches even more conclusively shows that 
those who have contended that frogs take their food in 
the air only are wrong. Ben Holbrook, of West Mil- 
ford, tells an interesting story about a frog he once 
saw. He thought that it was being swallowed by a 
snake, and as the frog was a large one and the snake 
only eighteen inches long and no thicker than Ben’s 
thumb, he went down from his buggy to watch the out- 
come or “ingo” of the struggle. He saw in a moment, 
instead of the snake having the frog, the frog had the 
spake and was trying his best to swallow it. Ben 
looked on for ten minutes, and finding that the frog was 
making no progress he killed the snake with his whip- 
stock. The frog immediately opened its mouth and 
spat out the snake’s head. Ben then killed the frog 
too, and took both reptiles over to Dr. Marsh, who 
could not be made to believe the story. The story of 
the frog swallowing an egg .and then jumping hard 
enough to break the shell is probably a fable, but the 
swallowing part need not be doubted. Frogs have been 
known to eat the eggs of marsh birds and of turtles, but 
it is not necessary for them to break the eggs to get at 
the nourishment. The digestive apparatus of a reptile 
which can eat mussels, shell and all, certainly is not to 
be disturbed by an eggshell. Bullfrogs are good eaters, 
though not particular about their food. They are good 
eating also, not only the hind legs, but every particle 
of flesh on their bodies. The hind legs are eaten and 
the rest discarded because there is little flesh elsewhere 
on the frog, his forelegs and body being pretty poor 
picking. Other frogs besides the big bullfrogs are good 
eating in spite of the prejudice which many persons have 
against the striped frogs found in the brooks and the 
yellow-legged frogs from the salt marshes. In Febru- 
ary the meadow frogs are caught at wholesale by boys 
who rake them from the mud where they lie torpid 
until the ice goes away. Not many years ago frogs 
were despised as food in this country, and nobody but a 
Frenchman could be induced to eat them. Now there 
is a steady demand for frog legs in all city markets, 
and the price is less than fifty centsa pound. Frog- 
catchers find no difficulty in selling their catch to deal- 
ers at this price, and in the summer they get the full 
retail price from the hotel-keepers. Frogs are in their 
best condition in July and are poorest in April, when 
many persons regard them as being unfit for food. 
Artificial hatching and frog farming has been tried 
again and again, but has always failed because of the 
impossibility of procuring proper food for a large num- 
ber of frogs confined in an enclosure. The only way 
that frog culture may ever succeed is by having a 
square mile or so of marsh lands properly detatched for 
them. Then it must be inclosed so that when the frogs 
take a notion to migrate they can not get away, and a 
reasonable amount of protection must be giyen them, as 
they have countless enemies in the air and on the 


ground. 
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SHAKING HANDS, 


THE LATEST EVOLUTION OF AN ANCIENT OUSTOM. 


We are more given to shaking hands than other na- 
tions. Where the Frenchman or the German would 
content himself with a comprehensive bow that in- 
eludes a whole compiny of people im one courteous 
sweep, the Englishman especially if he is country bred 
will patiently and perseveringly shake hands with every 


one who is present. Perhaps it is owing to a feeling 
that an unnecessary use of the practice is provincial 
that we may trace a visible decline in it at the present 
day. Butit is difficult to say to what cause is attribut- 
able the present extraordinary form which it takes 
among certain people when they do practice it—a form 
which is especially prevalent among those people 
whose ambition it is to be known as ‘‘ smart.” When 


two members of this class, or of the far more numerous 


class that imitates them, meet each other, they go 
through a ceremony which certainly bears a faint re- 
semblance to that of shaking hands but it is in all real es- 
sentials absolutely different. The lady lifts her elbow 
as high as her tight sleeve will permit her, and dangles 
a little hand before her face, carefelly keeping the wrist 
as stiffand as high as possible, while she allows the 
fingers to droop down. The man contrives to lift his 
elbow a little higher, and by a dexterous turn of the 
wrist touches her fingers—that is all. The reason as- 
signed for thisis curious. It is said that ladies who are 
bidden to court, and whose privilege it is to exchange 
greetings with royal personages find it difficult to com- 
bine a courtesy witha shake of a gracious hand with 
out raising their own hands to the level of their faces. 
Hence their too frequent communications with illustri- 
ous people have corrupted their good manners; they 
acquire a habit, and are so forgetful as to introduce it 
into their ordinary life and their relations with more or- 
dinary people. But they forget the courtesy, while they 
forget to remember to lower their hands. Another 
reason that has been suggested for this greeting, as it is 
practiced by the best society, is that they have borrowed 
it from the coachman. With his reins in one hand and 
his whip in the other, the only approach to a salutation 
that a coachman can make is by a sharp upper move- 
ment of the elbow and whip hand. Indeed this explana- 
tion is very plausable, for there isa kind of natural af- 
finity between the manners of the stable and those of 
the very smart people. How ancient a custom is the 
shaking of hands no one can say. The giving and 
clasping of right hands had its origin most probably in 
a wish to show that the right hand was unarmed, and 
that no danger need be apprehended from its owner. 
There is evidence to show that the clasping of hands 
was an ancient Hindoo usage in legal transactions, as 
it was also among the Romans in such matters as a 
marriage contract. As a mode of salutation it certainly 
existed among the latter; for we have Horace’s de- 
scription of a bore: 
Arreptaque manu, ‘‘ Quid agis, dulcissime rerum ?”” 

The modern idea of the science of politeness is a sci- 
ence that will save time. No one would wish to bring 
back the stately obeisances, the sweeping courtesies, 
and the hollow:compliments of last century. But at 
least they were a pretty comedy while they lasted, 
whereas this last fashion of hand-shaking is a grotes- 
que farce. 


Nor a Bit.—“ How much are your oranges, my 
little man?” “Ten cents, sir.” ‘ What—apiece?” 


“No, sir; a whole un.’”’—Harpers’ Weekly. 


ACKNOWLEDGE THE Corn.—In 1828 Congressman 
Alexander Stewart said in a speech that Ohio, Kentucky 
and Indiana sent their haystacks, cornfields and fodder 
to New York and Philadelphia for sale. Mr. Wickliffe, 
of Kentucky, called him to order, declaring that those 
States did not send their haystacks and cornfields tothe 
Eastern cities for sale. ‘‘ Well, what do you seud?” 
asked Stewart. ‘Why, horses, mules, cattle ard 
hogs.” ‘Well, what makes your horses, mules, cattle 
and hogs?” queried Stewart. ‘‘ You feed one hundred 
dollars’ worth of hay to a horse. In doing that you 
just animate your haystack and get on top of it and ride 
it to market. How much corn does it take to fatten a 
hog, Mr. Wickliffe?” ‘Thirty-three bushels,” replied 
the man from Kentucky. ‘‘Then you just put thiriy- 
three bushels of corn in the shape of a hog, and walk 
him off to market,” said Stewart. At this point of the 
debate Wickliffe sprang to his feet and exclaimed very 
hurriedly, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker! Mr. Speaker! I acknowledge 
the corn,” The incident caused quite a laugh among 
the members and was never forgotten. 
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CENSUS COUNTERS. 


MACHINES THAT BEAT THE HUMAN BRAIN IN COMPUT- 
ING RETURNS. 


Nice-looking girls in clean, white aprons are the 
busy hands in a machine shop on the third floor ofa 
Ninth street building, writes a Washington correspon- 
dent. It is the census bureau, and the girls work on 
those wonderful counting machines, which come so 
near human intelligence in computing the returns sent 
from all sections of this big country for the census of 
1890. At first glance the machines remind one of up- 
right pianos. They have handsome oak cases and 
each one occupies about the same space a piano does. 
They are, however, eminently practical machines, and 
with their aid some fifteen young ladies can count ac- 
curately 500,000 names a day. It is expected that 
when the work of counting the census returns really 
begins that there will be seventy or eighty of these 
machines at work. The returns from the census dis- 
tricts throughout the country are coming in slowly. 
There are more than 50,000 of these districts, and so far 
only about 2,500 districts have sentinreturns. As fast 
as the returns come inthey are counted, although not 
as rapidly as they will be, as it is necessary to train the 
young ladies in the use of the machines. In making 
this count which is known as the ‘‘rough count ” the 
returns for each district are counted twice. After be- 
ing counted on one machine they are passed over to 
another, and when the latter count is completed the 
twoare compared, and if there are discrepancies nec- 
essary corrections are made. Following this method 
if the total population of the country is 60,000,000 there 
will be counted in the census office an equivalent of 120,- 
000,000 names. The machines which are the invention 
of Mr. Hollerith, and supplement his tabulating ma- 
chines, are very simple. A keyboard resembling that 
of a typewriter, is at the right of the operator. Hach 
key has a number from one to twenty. The operator 
has a pile of census schedules at her left side, and as 
she turns the schedules over, she notes the figures 
which indicate the number of members in each family 
enumerated in that schedule. If there are five in 
afamily she strikes the key marked five. Whena key 
is struck an electric connection isestablished with the 
hands on a dial in the frame work in front of the opera- 
tor. That dialis marked No. 5, which means it re- 
cords the number of families consisting of five persons. 
Each time the No, 5 key is struck No. 5 dial records one. 
When the count is completed the recorded number on 
each dial is multiplied by the number of the dial, the 
results added up and the total number of individuals in 
that district is ascertained. If the same result is ob- 
tained by a different operator, then it is concluded that 
the count is correct. Itis expected that by the use of 
these machines the results of the census will be 
known much sooner than by any other known method. 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE PIPE. 


ITS USE KNOWN FOR MORE THAN TWO CENTURIES. 


The good people in Leipsig are about to celebrate in 
public rejoicings the bi-centenary of the pipe. But 
why its bi-centenary? Surely its use is of much older 
date than 1690. Pipes were found long before that 
date in ancient tombs and old lacustral strongholds. 
There are even prehistoric pipes, a curious specimen of 
which can be seen at the Campana Museum. Our re- 
mote ancestors, it is true, did not smoke tobacco, but 
they smoked a preparation of hemp, dried sage and 
chestnut leaves. Surmounting the capital of a pillar in 
an old Roman church near Leboeuf, in Normandy, which 
dates from the twelfth century, there is a sculptured 
figure of a man smoking a pipe. This quaint figure, in 
attitude really not unlike a Normandy peasant of to- 


day, smoking the pipe of peace at his cottage door, has 


been the subject of grave polemical discussion between 


archaeologists, provoked by M, Paul Hduel, the well- 
known antiquarian. It has been definitely settled that 
this interesting figure, from the pertinent historical point 
of view, dates from the time of the building of the 
church; .and therefore it is pretty certain that as early 
as the twelfth century there were people, at all eyents 
in Normandy, who took a delight in having a tube be- 
tween their lips and inhaling smoke. We all know that 
when Christopher Columbus discovered America the 
pipe was highly prized by its uncivilized inhabitants. 
There was not asingle Indian tribe which did not smoke 
the pipe of peace. There are also to be found in private 
collections curious specimens of elaborately carved pipes, 
which date from the time of the conquest of Mexico. 
Some of these were considered as holy emblems, being 
covered with religious inscriptions and drawings. M. 
de Watteville, an ex-director of public instruction in 
France, who has formed a highly curious and interest- 
ing collection of pipes of all periods, picked up on one 
occasion in a country carpenter’s shop a pipe of Aztec 
origin, made of wood, dating from the time of Monte- 
zuma, and delicately carved to represent the combat of 
Mexican idols, As it bears no resemblance whatever 
in its curves, either of bowl or stem, to the pipes now 
in use, this country carpenter had mistaken it for the 
arm of an old chair. As arule, the bowls of ancient 
pipes are very small, as are those of Japanese pipes, 
which date from a period long anterior to the seven- 
teenth century. An explorer lately brought from the 
interior of Guiana the bow! of a pipe of uncommon size 
and singular shape. Itis perforated with many holes, 
and being filled with aromatic herbs, the members of 
indigenous tribes were in the habit of inserting long 
tubes in these holes and smoking together in common. 
In the Caucasus, pipes with two bowls have been found 
which date from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
as is sufficiently proved by the figures rudely carved on 
a flat surface of these bowls, which are square shaped. 
We are not aware of any record which proves the use 
of the pipe in England previous to the legendary story 
which tells of the maid servant, who coming suddenly 
on Sir Walter Raleigh smoking a pipe, and believing he 
was on fire, emptied a pail of water over him, but his- 
tory has shown that the excentric French Admiral Jean 
Bard was in the habit of smoking his pipe in the pas- 
sages of the chateau of Versailles long before 1690; and 
that during the reign of Catherine de Medicis there 
were already inveterate smokers of ‘‘Vherbe de la 
reine,” imported into Europe by Jean Nicot toward the 
end of the sixteenth century.— London Globe. 


SAUERKRAUT. 


ITS NUTRITIVE VALUE FROM A SOIENTIFIC STAND- 
POINT. 


Dr. Ignacy I. Piontkowski, of St. Petersburg, has 
recently published a monograph on the subject (Sz. 
Petersburg Inaugural Dissertation, 1890, No. 23, pp. 45), 
based mainly on his own chemical and physiological re- 
searches, The latter refer to three varieties of cabbage 
—the so-called Brunswick, whiteheaded, and winter 
(Zimovka) cabbage, both a chopped and shred sour- 
kraut being examined and experimented with. The fol- 
lowing are the main results arrived at by the author: 1. 
The vegetable is very poor in true proteids, a fresh 
cabbage containing not more than one per cent., a sour 
one only 0.7 per cent. 2, A chopped sauerkraut contains 
a somewhat larger proportion of proteids than a shred 
one. 3. On longstanding sauerkraut gradually looses 
all its proteids as wellas nitrogen in general. 4, The 
nutritious value of 345 grammes of sauerkraut, is inferior 
to that of one-half pound of rye bread. 5. The assimi- 
lation of sauerkraut is inferior to that of rye-bread. 
(The proposition is based upon Dr, Piontkowski’s ex- 
periments on twelve healthy and strong men, mostly 


prisoners, habituated to a vegetable diet. The assimi- 
lation of sauerkraut was found to be equal only to 59.7 
per cent. of the food article injected ; That of rye 
bread 65.5; that of white bread 74.3). 6. A thoroughly 
boiled sauerkraut is assimilated somewhat better than a 
raw one. 7. All the above statements hold equally 
true of all the three varieties of cabbage examined. 


EXHIBITION BATHERS. 


POSING ON THE BEACH IN UNDRESS TOILETS. 

According to the Atlantic City correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Times, the number of exhibition bathers 
who hang their clothes on a hickory limb but don’t go 
near the water is daily on the increase, and during a 
walk along the beach one can readily pick out hundreds 
of young girls and even mature dames, arrayed in the 
most attractive and costly bathing robes, who don’t 
even wet their dainty feet in the surf, but prefer to 
gaily trip in groups along the strand or gracefully re- 
cline on the warm sands. They, as 4 rule, wear collars 
and cuffs, dainty little caps, neat slippers, and are in- 
variably tight laced. They are as careful of details in 
donning this beach costume as if they were dressing 
for a ball, and certainly appear far more captivating. 
These fair and frolicsome visitors are known as exhibi- 
tion bathers, but they don’t bathe. A new fad among 
this particular class is to go carriage riding in their 
brief attire, and it isa familiar sight on the avenues daily 
to see a bevy of pretty girls clad in handsome surf cos- 
tumes urging along a weary beach steed, and evidently 
enjoying the diversion. 


ROMAN STRAWBERRY FESTIVALS, 


A*SAVORY SUGGESTION FOR THE THIRTEEN CLUB. 


Among the many old Roman customs that have 
passed away with the papal dominion of Rome, are the 
“ strawberry feasts” which used always to be celebrated 
in that city during the month of June and especially on 
the thirteenth, when the strawberry season is at its. 
height. On this day all the strawberry. gatherers and 
sellers in and about Rome used to keep a festival, known 
as ‘The Triumph of Strawhberries.”. A large bas- 
ket was covered with silver leaves and in the centre 
was placed a statue of St. Anthony, whose festival falls 
on this day. This isnot the celebrated St. Anthony, 
known to posterity for his love of his pig, whose festival 
falls on the eighteenth of January, and is the signal that. 
carnival has commenced. This strawberry St. Anthony 
is called St. Anthony of Padua. All around the statue: 
of this saint, then, the strawberry girls placed smaller 
baskets of strawberries, the fruit being arranged on 
layers of silver leayes. The strawberry boys then 
lifted this large basket, with its contents, on their 
shoulders and carried it through the principal streets of 
Rome, beginning at the Campo de Fiori (field of flowers): 
where now stands the statue of Giordam Bruno on the 
spot where he was burned to death. Young men and 
girls, all strawberry gatherers and sellers, danced and 
sung around the basket containing the statue and straw- 
berries, and accompanied their songs and dances with 
their tambourines. Like most popular festivals in Rome,. 
even the strawberry festival was a remnant of pagan 
Rome, when fruits of every description were carried 
round in silver baskets and offered on Adonis’ altar. If 
it were not for the celebrated Pinelle’s drawings of an- 
cient Roman customs, they would most likely pass en- 
tirely out of memory ; but so long as these last, we shall 
still be able to recall them into life; if but for the time 
we gaze on them. Notwithstanding these strawberry 
festivals, however, strawberries did not enjoy any 
great gastronomic favor with the ancients. Even the 
poets celebrated them more as ornaments than as food. — 
Now, on the contrary, besides being most exquisite in 
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taste, strawberries are acknowledged to be particularly 
beneficial to health, and especially to those subject to 
theumatism and gout. They are also “ beautifiers.’’ 
They whiten the teeth better than any dentifrice, and 
they soften the skin when used instead of soap. Hence 
the reason they were used in baths by the coquettes of 
the last century. As health restorers, strawberries cool 
the liver and blood and exhilarate drooping spirits. Ul- 
cers may even be cured by being washed with the juice 
of strawberries. And nothing can be better to relieve 
ted and inflamed eyes than strawberry juice. In fact to 
bathe the face continually with it will take away any red- 
ness of the skin or spots and make it wonderfully clear 
and smooth. Strawberries make excellent tonic drinks, 
‘syrups and lotions, but they are not recommended in 
fevers. In Rome the small wild strawberry is preferred 
and is both washed and eaten with wine, Large straw- 
berries, such as we see in England, are unknown in 
Italy. There is a large strawberry, however, called 
Ananas in Rome, but it has no flavor. It looks pretty 
dut that is all. 
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SWEETMEATS. 


SOUTH AMERICAN DELICACIES AND FANCIES. 


In Buenos Ayres it is the custom to serve sweet- 
meats at every meal—‘‘dulces,” as they are called— 
preserved fruits of the richest sort, jellies and confec- 
tions of every variety and description. Many of these 
are made by the nuns in the convents, and are sold to 
the public either through tbe confectionery stores or 
by private application. A South American housewife, 
instead of ordering jams, preserves and jellies from her 
grocer, or putting up a supply in her own kitchen dur- 
ing the fruit season, patronizes the nuns, and gets a 
better article at a lower price. The nuns are very in- 
genious at this work, and prepare forms of delicacies 
which are unknown to our table. Ata dinner party 
not long ago dessert was brought in in a novel form. 
A tray, which appeared to be filled with hard-boiled 
eggs, was placed before the hostess, who gave each 
guest a couple, and poured over them some sort of 
syrup or dressing. 
always on the lookout for odd things, but this seemed 
to cap the climax—hard-boiled eggs at a swell diuner 
party for dessert. But it was soon discovered that the 
white of this bogus egg was blanc mange, and the yolk 
was made of quince jelly, eggshells being used for 
moulds. This is an idea of the nuns, and one of their 
ingenious fixings. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRAOCTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
August, 


GAME AND PouLttry.—Pigeon, chicken, duck, wood- 
cock. 


Mzeats.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, 
sausage, veal, venison. 


Fruits.—Cherries, raspberries, huckleberries, melons, 
gooseberries, blackberries, peaches, pears, tamarinds, 
bananas, pineapple, grapes, plums. 

Fiso.—Anchovy, bass, bluefish, blackfish, cod, eels, 
crabs, clams, flounder, halibut, herring, lobster, mackerel, 
mussels, porgie, prawn, salmon, turtle, trout, sturgeon, 
whiting, weak-fish, rockfish. 


VEGETABLES.—Beans, beets, cucumbers, cabbage, car- 
rots, cauliflower, corn, egg-plant, lettuce, onions, parsley, 
parsnips, potatoes, squash, shallots, spinach, turnips, 
radish, rhubarb, tomatoes, 


In a strange country the tourist is’ 
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PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


PRESSED VEAL.—Take the veal left from the soup, 
chop it fine, season highly with pepper, salt, and a 
little grated lemon peel. Press it and serve cold. 


CopFISH AND Toast.—Cut in very small bits a piece 
of codfish. Pour boiling water over it to freshen it; 
add fresh water and cook till tender. Pour off the 
water and add some cream and seasonings. Pour over 
very thin slices of toast and serve. ; 


RASPBERRY AND CURRANT Pin.—Make a good crust 
and line the sides of a deep pie dish withit. Placea 
small teacup upside down in the center of the dish and 
fill up with equal parts raspberries and currants, using 
a liberal supply of sugar. Put on a top crust and bake 
a fine brown. : 

ASPARAGUS PuDDING.—Beat up four eggs, and to 
them add one cupful of the tops of asparagus cut into 
small pieces, six teaspoonfuls flour, half tablespoonful 
finely-minced ham, a good lump of butter, pepper and 
salt. Mix well together, and add sufficient milk to 
make a thick batter. Boil in a buttered mould for two 
hours. Serve with melted butter. 


Corn Soup.—Cover three pounds veal with water 
and boil it until the meat falls from the bones. — Strain 
out the meat and add two cupfuls of corn, canned or 
fresh, a little chopped parsley, pepper and salt. Let it 
cook slowly for half an hour, then mix together one 
tablespoonful of flour with one of butter; add to the 
soup, boil up and serve. 


SHRIMPS.—Prepare some flour with pepper, salt and 
a pinch of cayenne, Put in a frying-pan half teaspoon- 
ful of lard, two teaspoonfuls of butter, and six teaspoon- 
fuls fimely.chopped parsley. Take one cup shrimps, 
dip them in the prepared flour, throw them into the 
boiling butter and keep tossing them lightly about un- 
till they absorb all the fat and are done. Then serve 
very hot on thin slices of buttered toast. Garnish with 
pieces of lemon. 


CHICKEN AND RIcE.—Fry four slices of bacon. Cut 
up a fowl and stew for half an hour with the bacon in 
two quarts of stock to which has been added a bag of 
spices composed of the following: Two teaspoonfuls 
coriander seed, one of cloves, one of allspice, one of 
mace, ore of cinnamon, three of cardamom seed, and 
one-quarter ounce peppercorns. Add a cupful and a 
half of rice and stew another half hour. Slice two 
onions and fry them a nice brown in butter. Turn the 
chicken out on a dish with the rice arranged around it; 
garnish with the onion and serve. 


THE COMPLEXION IN AUGUST. 


A good complexion befits both man and woman. Its 
value is not so much an element of beauty as an indi- 
cation of good health. The face is a terrible tell-tale. 
To the trained eye of the physician or of the man of 
the world it betrays all the secrets of its owner. If he 
drinks to excess, it swells and breaks several veins, so as 
to hang out a red light, or else drives the blood back to 
the heart so as to produce an alcoholic pallor. If he be 
an opium eater, it colors the cheeks an unmistakable 
gray or greenish hue and darkens the circles of the eye. 
If he be a glutton, it weighs down the eyelids, adds 
jowls to the cheeks, and increases the activity of the 
oil glands. As to the effects of habits upon the face, 
they are too familiar to bear repeating. The look of 
the scholar, pugilist, criminal, policeman and minister, 
one and all, is as distinct-as can be. More than all 
these, the face shows the condition of the blood. If it 
be deficient in quality and quantity, the glands grow 
inactive, the tissues shrink, and the complexion as- 
sumes a dry and death-like appearance. If it be full of 
impurities, the face indicates it by rashes, boils and 
eruptions. If half-impure, by pimples, black-heads and 
prickly heat, Beyond these are the freckles, sores, 
water blisters, minute wens, expanded pores, fever 
sores, and fifty other disfigurements by which the face 


gives notice that the blood is contaminated. No amount 
of paint or powder, medicated soap, face-bleach,beauty~ 
mask or enamel can change this. These apply merely 
to the surface and work no intrinsic good. They either 
drive the humors into other parts of the system, and so 
occasion sickness, or else they still further injure the 
appearance and condition of the skin. More deadly and 
detestable are those preparations of arsenic, mercury, 
bismuth, antimony, lead, silver and zine with which 
unscrupulous and disreputable charlatans pretend to se- 
cure beauty of complexion for their dupes, and really 
inflict injuries which no science can ever atone or make 
amends for. In the heated season, and particularly 
August, the impurities of the blood produce their 
strongest effect upon the skin, On the body it takes 
the form of hives, prickly heat, summer rash, eczema, 
and the like; on the face, of pimples, rashes and other 
blemishes. Yet this is the very season when the oppo- 
site condition of affairs should prevail. The tempera- 


ture opens the pores, excites the glands and affects all 
the secretive functions. Were the blood then pure and 
good, the health and the complexion would be at their 
best. And it should be remembered in this regard that 
in August bathing, whether fresh or salt, excursions of 
every sort and kind, fruits and vegetables in endless 
variety, and the lightest and best ventilated clothing 
of the year afford every aid to health, strength and 
comfort. The ugly faces of men and women in the dog 
days means but only one thing—impurities in the 
blood which nature, unable to use any other course, 18 
endeavoring to expel through the skin, If the contents 
of any sore or other blemish on the face be examined, 
they will be found to consist chiefly of contaminated 
elements of the blood. Wuhen the sore opens or the 
pimple breaks, the system has been relieved of so much 
humor and nothing else. This would all be well were 
it not for the fact that nature and science have better 
ways of expulsion, and these facial disigurements, gen- 
erally paintul and unsightly, are absolutely unneces- 
sary. With the use of any true blood purifier tuese 
humors are destroyed and dispelled thoroughly. Not 
only the crimson current is freed from all debris, toreign 
matter and the decaying or decayed tissue fruw all 
parts of the organization, but every part of the system 
is similarly freed and cleansed, ‘l'his magnificent per- 
formance is accomplished at its best by Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, Other preparations may produce certain re- 
sults, but Ayer’s famous compound complies with every 
condition of physiology and chemical science. Usea iu 
August or any other month, it raises tue blood to per- 
fect purity, aud in so qolmg cures all the ills which be- 
set the complexion. Of course it jg not a preventive 
for sunburn or tan. These are incidents to the chem- 
ical action of sunlight, and are beautiful in their SUBSes- 
tion of health and vitality, They need neither preven- 
tion nor cure. But for pimples, rashes, blackheads; 
boils, and their numberless disagreeable cous!48, Ayers 
Sarsaparilla is both preventive and remedy. Usjn¥ 1% 
the full-grown man will have a face that is a PleaSul® 
to himself, and the woman one that is always eleat 
and beautiful. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNE. 


A late number of the San Francisco Zvening Post 
says: 

C. F. Oldham, of the London wine firm of Grierson, 
Oldham & OCo., will start for England on Thursday or 
Friday. During the past few months he has visited 
all the principal wine producing sections of the State. 
The cellars of producers and handlers have been freely 
opened to him, in the hope that the market would be 
stimulated in the old country. He freely says that of 
all the wines he tasted the dry wines are among the 
best suited to the English palate, and those of 1889 are 
best, as not having staled in the over-dry cellars. Of 
the sweet wines he thinks less. Regarding the cham- 
pagnes he says: ‘‘I must confess that I came to Cali- 
fornia full of prejudice against the idea that champagne 
could be made outside of France, and now that I am 
about to go to my own country I am equally free to say 
that this prejudice has been wholly removed. There 
is really but one champagne producer in California, Mr. 
Arpad Haraszthy. I am surprised at the excellence of 
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the article which Mr. Haraszthy has shown me, and 
TI shall take samples of his Brut to England to show to 
experts as samples of what can be done in California. 
The English people like their champagne dryer than 
most Americans; for while we drink the foreign Brut 
almost exclusively, Americans incline to the Sec, or 
even sweeter kinds, ‘‘Haraszthy’s young Brut is a 
marvel of excellence. I can only compare it to the best 
French champagne, of equal age, and if it is liqueured 


properly as it is done abroad, when it is three years old 
it will be fit to be compared to any when it is ready to 
go on themarket. The English demand for champagne 
calls for a well matured and properly liqueured article. 
For instance, the 1884 champagnes, which were 
liqueured three years ago and have been maturing since 
that time, are only now being placed on the marked, 
The capital which is required to hold wines this long 
when the first costis so heavy is necessarily enormous, and 
this seems to be one of the difficulties in the way of the 
fullest development of all California wines, whether 
champagne, dry wine or fortified wine. Ican see no 
reason, judging from the samples of Brut that I have 
tasted, why California Champagne should not hold its 
own abroad. As I say, I compare Mr. Haraszthy’s new 
Brut with the higher grades of French champagne of 
equal age. Vizetelly, I see, classes it with a middle 
class Ay champagne.” 
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ARMOUR’S BEEF EXTRACT. 


Eight months ago Armour & Co. submitted samples 
of their Fluid Beef Extract to the U. 8S. Army Medical 
Department, and they have been testing it carefully 
ever since for quality, flavor, keeping properties, etc. 
Although previously wedded to other brands they have 
decided that Armour’s Fluid Extract is the best, and a 
few days ago gave Armour & Co. a preliminary order 
for 1,200 4-oz. bottles. Armour & Co. may well feel 
elated at the success of their extract, and justly regard 
the approval of and an order from so critical a pur- 
chaser as the U. S. Army Medical Department as a 
Splendid victory. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Makes A DELICIOUS LEMONADE. A teaspoonful added 
to a glass of hot or cold water, and sweetened to the 
taste, will be found refreshing and invigorating. Dr. T. 
C. Smith, Charlotte, N.C., says: ‘‘It is an invaluable 
nerve tonic, a delightful beverage, and one of the best 
restorers when the energies flag and the spirits droop.” 
It relieves the feeling of lassitude so common in midsum- 
mer, and imparts vitality. Dr. J. S. Whitaker, Millville, 
N. J., says: “It has been thoroughly tested, and is 
especially useful in certain forms of dyspepsia, head- 
ache, nervous affections, and in restoring the waste to 
the nervous and muscular system especially caused by 
overwork.” 


Does your Cake 


Dry up 
Quickly P 


If so, your baking powder is adulterated 
with ammonia or alum, ingredients which 
are injurious to health and are used by 
unscrupulous manufacturers simply to 
lessen the cost of the powder and increase 
their profits. 

Housekeepers who use Cleveland’s Su- 
perior Baking Powder know that food 
raised with this pure cream of tartar 
powder keeps moist and sweet, and is 
palatable and wholesome. 

‘*Cleveland’s Superior” has the peculiar 
property, possessed by no other baking 
powder, of producing light, wholesome 
bread, biscuit, cake, ete., that retain 
their natural moisture and sweetness. 
This desirable quality, in a baking pow- 
der shown by the Official Reports to be 
the strongest of all pure cream of tartar 
powders, makes Cleveland’s Superior 
** Absolutely the Best,” 


a asl wires 
all told 


Four women, 


The first told how much easier it was to wash with Pearline. 
saved half her labor, and the work was better done. 
The second told how much longer the clothes lasted, since she’d 


She 


used Pearline. The rubbing that wore them out wasn’t. necessary. 
The next told how many things she did with it; she washed the 
kitchen floor, or the finest china—the most delicate lace, or the 
coarsest fabric. Whatever she did with it, she saved money by it. 
The fourth told of the harmiessness of Pearline. She had used it for 
ten years, and she £zew nothing that was washable could be hurt by it. 
These are only four out of millions who use Pearline, but the others 
say thesamethingsand more. Tryityourself ; then youcan tell about it. 


Beware 


thing—send it back, 


ey one and remove the other. 


ROWE’S SCALPENE 


Sent anywhere for One Dollar. Guaranteed or money refunded. 


Professor T. H. ROWE, Room 26, 16 Murray Street, New York. 


SWIFT'S 


CHOICE 


Chicago Pressed Peet 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this is as good as” 

or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 

and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 
181 , JAMES PYLE, New York, 


PREVENTED AND CURED. 


Loss of hair is caused by want of nutrition of the hair 
bulbs and obstruction of the follicles under the scalp. 


Will do this, 


The best bargain ever offered in Sewing Machines. 


OES SESS; 


A $45 Sewing Machine 


FOR $15.00. 


ee 


Premium No. 120. 


SOO INE 


Can be found at all times in full supply an@ 
at popular prices at the branch houses in alk 
the larger cities and is RETAILED BY ALL. 
FIRST-CLASS BUTCHERS. 

The trade of all marketmen and meat 


dealers is solicited for our Wholesale Branch. 
Houses, and the PUBLIC MAY REST AS. 
SURED that in PURCHASING OUR MEAT 
from dealers they wil ALWAYS RECEIVE 
THE BEST. 


SWIFT AND COMPANY, 


UNION STOCK YARDS, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Including One Year’s Subscription to this Paper, 


We have made such arrangementsfas enable us to offer the 
, Chicago 3} 


Singer Sewing Machines 


At lower rates than ever before for a good machine, and we 
offer our readers the advantage of the unprecedented bargains. 

This machine is made after the latest models of the Singer 
machines, and is a perfect fac-simile in shape, ornamentation 
and appearance. All the parts are made to gauge exactly the 
same as the Singer, and are constructed of precisely the same 
materials. 

This valuable Sewing Machine is given as a premium 
for 60 yearly subscribers to this paper, or for 30 yearly sub- 
scribers and $7 additional. sakes : 

Price, including one year’s subscription, $15. Sent by 
Hee i receiver to pay charges. Give name of freight station 
if different from post-office address. 


Common sense shows that the remedy is to nourish the 
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ANOTHER POLAR EXPEDITION. 

The Norwegian Government has appropriated a con- 
siderable sum of money for the purpose of sending an 
explorer named Nansen on an expedition to the North 
Pole. He will set out in February, 1892, and hopes are 
entertained that he will succeed in that perilous quest 
in which all his predecessors have so signally failed. 
Hitherto it would seem that all attempts to reach the 
North Pole have been made in defiance of the obstacles 
of nature. It has been an open campaign between the 
endurance of man and the icy barrier of the Arctic 
Seas, in which nature has always been triumphant. On 
this occasion a systematic and well organized attempt 
will be made to ascertain if nature herself has not sup- 
plied a means of solving the difficulty, and if there is 
not, after all, a possibility of reaching the North Pole by 


utilizing certain natural facilities in these frozen seas of 
which all earlier explorers were ignorant. The circum- 
stances on which these new hopes are founded may be 
thus summarized: The Jeannette expedition of 1879- 
81 and the loss of that vessel seemed to sound the knell 
of all expeditions to reach the Pole by Behring Straits; 
but in the end the results of that effort are shown to 
have been more satisfactory and auspicious than any of 
the officers of the Jeannette could have hoped for when, 
with extreme difficulty, they succeeded in reaching 
Siberia across the ice from their wrecked vessel. In 
June, 1884, exactly three years after the Jeannette 
sank, there were found near Julianshaab, in Greenland, 
several articles which had belonged te the Jeannette and 
been abandoned at the time of its wreck by the crew, 
and which had been carried to the coast of Greenland, 
from the opposite side of the Polar Sea, on a piece of 
ice. This fact at once aroused curiosity as to how it 
accomplished the journey across the Arctic Ocean, and 
as to what unknown current had borne the message 
from Behring Straits to Greenland. However these 
objects reached Julianshaab, they could not have come 
in an eastern direction, through Smith’s Sound, for the 
only current is that from the eastern coast of Greenland 
via Cape Farewell and the north. Nor is there much 
probability that they were borne ina western direction 
from the place where the Jeannette sank, for all the cur- 
rents round Nova Zembla, Franz Josef Land, and Spitz- 
bergen are known, and it seems impossible for the ice 
bearing the relics of the unfortunate Jeannette to have 
traversed the intervening distance in the space of three 
years, even if it were possible at all. There remains 
only the alternative that there is a comparatively short 
and direct route across the Arctic Ocean by way of the 
North Pole, and that nature herself has supplied a 
means of communication, however uncertain, across it. 
Increased significance to the discovery of the Jeannette 
relics in 1884 was given by the identification in 1886 of 
bows found on the coast of Greenland with those of the 
Eskimo in the vicinity of Behring Straits, at Port Clar- 
ence, Norton Sound, and the mouth of the Yukon river. 
M. Nansen’s expedition will endeavor to realize these 
hopes of a direct route across the apex of the Arctic 
Ocean. A specially constructed boat of 170 tons will be 
buili, and provisions and fuel taken for five years, 
although it is hoped that two will suffice. The expedi- 
tion will consist of ten or twelve men. 


—— + 94_—____—- 


THE REAL FAITH CURE. 


The subjoined definition of ‘ Fuith Cure” we find in 
an exchange attributed to Dr. Lyman Abbott of Brook- 
lyn: “When I get sick I will show my faith in God by 
securing the best doctor I can find, getting the best 
human skill, and following the directions given me by a 
good physician. Faith does not consist in refusing to 
take medicine, but it is the using of all the means of 
cure which is given us to use, and medicine has been 
shown to be one of those means.” 


a 


Wuote No. 182 


——- 


AN EXPENSIVE SERVICE. 


The State of New York indulges in an expensive lux. 
ury of questionable utility. It is entitled the State 
Dairy Commissioner, with the usual adjuncts of several 
deputies, a messenger, janitor and bottle-washer. As 
the several Boards of Health throughout the State prac- 
tically do all the work that this functionary is popularly 
supposed to do, there is nothing left for him but to strut 
around and pose in the newspapers as the ever-vigilant 
and constantly proteetive Cerberus of our milk, butter 
and cheese. His functions are naturally supposed to 
to be in the interest of our farmers—indeed, if he does 
anything at all, it must be for them, he never having 
been known in any way to interfere with the rascalities 
practised by the honest farmer on an unsophisticated 
and suffering city public. One thing he does attend to 
with great care and perseverance—he keeps himself 
and his office well before the public. At every oppor- 
tunity he appears in print, and to read the sensational 
nonsense emanating from his office one who does not 
know his ways is led to think that if it were not for our 
omnipresent Dairy Commissioner we would all be pot 
soned. First the onslaught was made on oleomarga- 
rine manufacturers, until by dint of persecution he 
drove every decent man out of the business and left the 
field as a monopoly to the sellers of the vilest mixtures 
of so-called dairy butter. It is true that he was de- 
feated in every case ever brought in the higher courts, 
but having the public treasury at his back, he could 
earry on his lawsuits until business men found that 
it was cheaper to give up than to contend. The re. 
sult has been that the poor man is to-day compelled to 
pay exorbitant prices for nauseous compounds of dairy 
refuse, because the Dairy Commissioner has driven all 
clean and wholesome butter substitutes out of the mar. 
ket, and the rascally butter dealer in the country can 
sell anything that is the proluct of the cow, but deteri- 
orated by decomposition and dirt until actually unfit to 
eat. The Dairy Commissioner can only see oleomarga- 
rine as the one butter to butt against. Cheese is just ag 
vile, and only when compelled by the rigid inspection 
of the exchanges for commercial reasons does the cheese- 
maker furnish anything like a good article. Better 
American cheese can be bought in Europe than in New 
York, simply because the maker is compelled to furnish 
a good article for export. For none of these articles of 
dairy product, if good, is the public in any way indebted 
to our Dairy Commissioner. Now we hear from that or- 
namental functionary again through a highly sensa- 
tional article in the daily press on the subject of un- 
wholesome milk preservatives. He alleges now that this 
sudden outbreak is due to the high price of ice. Hvery 
one knows that these milk preservatives have been used 
in New York milk for years, that they have been pub- 
licly advertised in the dairy papers, and the Dairy Com. 
missioner has known of their use by farmers for years, 
The trouble is that he labors under the delusion that 
his office was not created to protect the public against 
the farmer, but to coddle the farmer. This time he hag 
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eaught milk dealers using these preservatives, and a 
Youd, pompous announcement of the great things the 
Dairy Commissioner will do sounds well, and paves the 
way for another big appropriation next winter. Had he 
Yooked in the columns of the AMERICAN ANALYST for 
several years back he might have saved himself the ex- 
citement of discovering this mare’s nest. The foolish 
excuse given by his chemists that these adulterations 
are difficult to discover, because the preservatives are 
frequently changed, is ridiculous. The Dairy Commis- 
siener’s spasmodic bubbles are easily pricked. 
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IN THE DEPTHS. 


INTERESTING NARRATIVE OF A 
EXPERIENCES. 


SUBMARINE DIVER’S 


After a sea-going experience of fifteen years, during 
which I have often had cause to feel that I was face to 
face with death, I cannot remember ever having be- 
trayed more deliberate symptoms of fear than I did 
when about to make my first descent under water in the 
suit of a submarine diver. A celebrated philosopher 
and poet has said that ‘‘as the memory relieves the 
mind in her vacant moments, and fills up the chasms of 
thought with ideas of what is past, we have other facul- 
ties that agitate and employ her upon what is to come,” 
That ‘what is to come” precisely describes fear, and as 
F stood on the rungs of a diving launch’s ladder, en- 
eased in a waterproof suit fully two sizes too large for 
me, with breastplate and helmet firmly screwed down, 
and shoes on my feet weighing twenty pounds each, I 
am convinced I had a full cargo of it. A necklace of 
lead weighing eighty pounds having been adjusted 
around my shoulders, and my manila life-line having 
been hauled taut around my waist and stopped with the 
air-hose to the side of my helmet, my instructor gave 
the signal to his assistant to start the pump, questioned 
me with regard to my signals, cautioned me not to 
“make a d——d fool of myself,” as many others had 
done, and then screwed on the face-plate, which cut me 
off from all ordinary communication with the world. 
What emotions welled within me as I descended step by 
step, I shall not trespass on space to describe; suffice it 
to say it was almost a hundred to one against my 
descending at all, I felt so dreadfully afraid. Pride and 
will finally conquered, however. I compelled my almost 
paralyzed limbs to perform their office, the last rung of 
the ladder was reached, I grasped my guide rope and 
slowly let myself down to the bottom. During my 
descent I had experienced a most frightful ringing in my 
ears; it seemed as if the drums were about to burst. 
On my reaching the bottom I remembered the injunc- 
tion of my instructor to ‘swallow my breath, yell or 
sing,” I practised all three, with the result that I was 


instantly relieved. I then setabout a tour. The fish, 
of which there were a great number, swam around me, 
peered curiously into the glass plate of my helmet for a 
few moments, then, as if satisfied, swam away again. I 
put out my hands, as if to catch them, but this did not 
seem to scare them in the least; on the contrary, they 
clustered around me all the more closely. They ap- 
peared much larger than the same species which I had 
seen out of water. After a while, the bottom being 
very muddy, and being unable to see perfectly, my feet 
slipped from under me, and I made what I thought was 
a Brooklyn Bridge leap. ‘After regaining my footing 
and receiving one tug on my life line, which was a sig- 
nal inquiring whether I was all right, I explored this 
apparent chasm, and found it was only about six feet 
deep. I suppose I remained under water fully half an 
hour on my first essay. Idid not ask to be hauled up, 
but waited until the signal ‘‘come up” was given me. 
During my stay under water I had made the acquaint- 
ance of more live eels than ever before in my life, 
although I had only descended to a depth of thirty feet. 
I felt none the worse for my descent on my arrival on 
top, and began to think I had within me the making of 
a model diver. My second essay was not so successful. 
It was in deeper water—probably twelve or fourteen 
fathoms. I started out to find a cable that was some- 
where near where I had been let down. I scrambled 
around for some time without any success, when, my 
right shoe having become entangled in something on the 
bottom, I had the misfortune to lose it. Finding it im- 
possible to keep my right leg on the bottom, because of 
its decided tendency to practise high-kicking every time 
I moyed, I signalled ‘‘pull me up.” When my faceplate 
was unscrewed I explained that I had lost one of my 
shoes. My shoe having been replaced, in a few minutes 
I was descending again, this time to hunt up wy lost 
one. After a search of probably a quarter of an hour, I 
espied it half jammed under a large stone. Unfortu- 
nately for myself, in my eagerness to grasp it, I bent 
forward from a standing position, instead of dropping 
on my knees. The consequence was that the air in the 
upper part of my suit escaped to the legs and lifted my 
feet. I tried and tried again to regain my footing, but 
could not, and eventually had to go up feet first. My 
second essay wags not without fruit, however. I had 
regained my lost shoe and had learned a very valuable 
lesson. Since then I have worked under ship’s bot- 
toms, on stages weighted with kedge anchors and 
placed in position by myself, and have rarely experi- 
enced any difficulty in performing the work which I set 
out to accomplish. When a man once becomes ac- 
customed to working under water, he can handle tools 
with almost the same precision as he does upon dry 
land. In shallow water—say from six to eight fathoms 
—it is difficult to keep one’s footing, because the pres- 
sure of the water is not sufficient altogether to overcome 
the air in the suit. A man can easily work for three 
hours in ten fathoms of water, but in twenty an hour is 
considered very good work. It takes a strongly con- 
stituted man and a good diver to work at all in thirty 
fathoms. All this talk of men descending to fifty 
fathoms I believe to be utter ‘‘ rot.” I have conversed 
with some of the most expert divers from time to time, 
and the consensus of opinion seems to be that a man 
who can stay in thirty-four fathoms for half an hour is 
a good one. In submarine diving one soon discovers 
that in order to descend to any great depth and remain 
a length of time it is desirable to let one’s self down 
slowly. Going down quickly starts a rush of blood to 
the head, and in almost all cases the diver will find him- 
self bleeding from the eyes, nose, mouth and ears, and 
suffering intense pain on his touching the bottom. 
Given a light, sandy bottom and clear water, a man can 
discern objects at a great distance; but if the bottom is 
at all muddy it is almost equivalent to one’s groping his 
way in a thick fog. The average weight of the sub- 
marine diver’s suit and its equipment is about 150 
pounds, so that when a man weighing, say 130 pounds 
—and men of that weight generally make the best 


. 


-me up.” 


divers if perfectly sound—descends below the blue 
depths he is carrying on his body twenty pounds more 
than his own weight; yet on his touching the bottom 
he feels so light that he could run a race if freed from 
his air-hose and life-line. The signals in use in sub- 
marine diving are as follows: One tug on the line sig- 
nifies “All right; three, “Haul me up.” One tug on 
the hose means ‘‘ More air;” two, “Less air.” In case 
the life-line gets jammed or foulkd by any means and 
the hose is clear, three tugs on the hose signifies ‘“‘ Haul 
If the two are jammed then it becomes neces- 
sary to send a second diver down to clear the first. 
While on the subject perhaps it would be worth while 
to relate a few incidents which have come under my 
notice while attending other men. By the way, it takes 
three men to attend a diver—one to dress him and 
attend to his signals while below, and two to pump air. 

Oue very dark night about three years ago a diver 
descended under the boathouse at the Torpedo Station, 
Newport, R. I., for the purpose of testing a 100-candle- 
power incandescent submarine lamp. He had scareely 
been under water five minutes when, owing to the im- 
perfect insulation of the wires, he became ‘“ short- 
circuited” and was knocked flat on his back. His 
attendant, scarcely more fortunate, received the current 
along the wet line and hose, and for a few minutes he 
thenught spring had come. It needed only a few mo- 
ments to cut off the circuit, haul up the diver and un- 
screw his face-plate. Strange to relate, he said he felt 
“all right,” having only been stunned for a few min- 
utes. He was able to tell us that, by the aid of the 
light, he could see perfectly within a radius of fourteen 
to fifteen feet. On another occasion we had the mis- 
fortune to lose the anchor of a submarine mine in 
Newport Harbor. The senior member of the diving 
class, a youth of some thirty-five summers, as conceited 
of his imaginary prowess as ever Beau Brummell was 
of his foppish actions, volunteered to go down and hunt 
it up. He was speedily rigged and we proceeded to 
pay out line and hose in order to give him plenty of 
room in which to swoop around. After he had danced 
a minuet under water for about half an hour—it seemed 
like it anyhow from the gyrations and peculiar move- 
ments of his air bubbles—we got one tug. We started 
to haul, but not an inch did our diver budge. We 
tugged and tugged in vain for about five minutes, until 
at last we came to the conclusion that he had fouled 
himself, and that it would be advisable to send down 
another man to clear him. With this object in view 
another man was hastily dressed and was just about to 
descend when the hose began to tighten in our hands 
and up comes our hero himself. He had got tired of 
waiting for us to haul up, he said, so he thought he 
would haul himself up. It never for an instant 
occurred to the genius that he ought to be placed in the 
category of the obtuse mortals who are incapable of 
attending to simple instructions for the preservation of 
their lives. This fellow had deliberately unloosened his 
life-line—his most important means of communication 
with his attendant—and fastened it to a 500-pound 
anchor and signalled ‘‘ haul up.”’ The mere fact of his . 
unbending his life-line proved that he did not realize his 
danger. By doing so he left himself open to the mos; 
horrid of deaths had the hose proved to be of poor 
material. It is needless to add that this performance 
was his last at the Torpedo Station. 


PHENOL SopiquE.—Dr. Adolph Tscheppe, in the 
Pharmaceutische Rundschau, publishes the following 
caustic exposé of phenol sodique, a proprietary article 
which has been assiduously puffed as the great anti- 
septic fluid: Phenol sodique is the synonym giyen to. 
the solution of sodium carbonale of the National Formu-. 
lary. The preparation, however, says Geo. M. Berrin- 
ger (Phil. Coll, Pharm. Proceedings), is not at all similar 
to the well-known proprietary article sold by that name. 
A sample of the latter, prepared in Philadelphia, showed 
the following characteristics: A thin, dark-colored, 
almost black liquid, sp. gr. 1.015, an alkaline reaction. 
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Tt contains 66 per cent. of tarry matters and about 1 per 
cent. of phenols, which are not separated in diluting 
with water, and nearly 1.5 per cent. of soda. The 
following formula yielded a preparation very similar 


to it: Take of 
Coal tar........ Ark Cacsomrnt od tr. oz, 2 
Soda, caustic. ..... Sots Sythe ehiraye gr. 120 
Water, enough to make............. fl. oz. 16 


Dissolve the soda in four fluid ounees of warm water, 
add the coal tar, and thoroughly agitate for a few min- 
utes. Then add the remainder of the water and set 
aside in a covered vessel in a warm place, frequently 
agitating for seven days. Decant and filter. 

From this it would seem that the much-vaunted 
phenol sodique is a very cheap solution of coal tar in 
caustic soda sold at a high price. 


GERMAN WINES. 


THE ORIGIN OF SOME OF THE FAMOUS RHINE WINE 
BRANDS, 


Under the general designation, ‘‘ Rhine wines” we 
understand the various growths beginning from the 
valley of the Abr up to Johannisberg. The Moselle 
wines are also included under this heading, although 
they have no characteristic in common with Rhine 
wines proper, and in quality are actually inferior, The 
usual classification adopted is (1) Moselle growths ; (2) 
growths of the right bank of the Rhine; (3) growths 
of the left bank. Among the Moselle wines the most 
prized brands are Brauneberg, Thiergarten, Neuberg, 
Josephshof and Oligsberg on the Upper Moselle; Win- 
naingen on the Lower Moselle ; Scharzberg in the Saar 
valley ; and Erden Bernkastel, Wintrich, Braunberg, 
Graach, Wehlen and Pisport on the Middle Moselle. 
Belgium buys fairly large quantities of these wines, 
which are light and attractive. Turning to the left 
bank of the Rhine, the growths of the Ahr Valley, be- 
tween Bonn and Coblentz, are very celebrated. They 
are white, dry, of good alcoholic strength, and fragrant; 
but, according to the Revue Vinicole, they require from 
seven to eight years’ keeping to lose their slightly harsh 
flavor. With increasing age, they attain, like the Rhine 
wines in general, a surprising excellence. In good years 
the production of the Ahr valley reaches a total of three 
and one half million bottles, The valley of the Nahe, 
south of the Moselle, boasts 2,078 hectares of vineyards, 
and has given birth to the growths of Montzingen, 
Kreuzoach, Bretzenheim, Steeg. One of the most 
favorite wines of the left bank, Liebfraumilch, is 
grown near Worms. Konigsbach, near Neustadt, pro- 
duces fairly good red wines, and most excellent white 
wines, Around Mayence grow Niersteiner, Oppen- 
heimer and the renowned Rudesheimer. The culture 
of the grape is said to have been introduced there by 
Charlemagne, who transplanted vines fr2m Burgundy. 
A}l wines from the left bank have less body than those 
from the right bank, but they are of greater delicacy 
and more aroma. All wines of the right bank have 
much strength, flavor and bouquet, but they are a trifle 
acid, and only gain their valued qualities after prelonged 
keeping. Of these growths the first and favorite marks 
—viz.: Hochheimer, Eltville, Wollrath, and the famous 
Johannisberger, are all raised between Mayence and 
Coblentz. These vineyards were formerly the property 
of the convents and chapters of the Catholic Church. It 
was an Abbot of the Convent Fulda, who, in the year 
1716, erected the Castle of Johannisberg, which now 
belongs to the Metternichs. Their property now extends 
to sixty-three acres, and their brands are the most in re- 
quest of all the prominent Rhine wine varieties. But 
the Metternichs are not the only growers of Rbine wines; 
the Duke of Nassau is proprietor of Steinberg, and a 
third of the Steinwein estate belongs to the King of 
Bayaria, The royal cellars of Bavaria are accounted the 
finest in Germany, and even in the world, According 
to the Standard, a cellar of exquisite wines collected for 


centuries by the Bavarian sovereigns, and by reason of 
their choice qualities esteemed unique, was sold by order 
of Louis IT, at an enormous price to rich English gour- 
mands. During the last years of his life this ruler 
exhibited an absolute horror of old wines, and drank 
consequently only new wine. The wines stored in the 
royal cellars at Wurzburg were the object of the most 
careful and ceremonious handling. Precise instructions 
were laid down as to origin, age, treatment and bottling. 
It was an inviolable principle never to allow wines on 
the royal table till they have reached their highest de- 
gree of perfection. The pearl of the collection was a 
Steinwein of 1640, which, according to our authorities, 
had retained its brightness, its beautiful golden color, 
and something of its old bouquet. Among other choice 
wines which reposed in this cellar may be mentioned 
Steinwein of 1640 and 1731, Johannisberg of 1811, 
Rudesheimer and Hochheimer of 1832, Moselle wines 
and Rhine wines of every vintage, and especially of 
1861, Malmsey of 1834, and lastly the royal Tokay, 
which the Austrian Emperor presented to the King of 
Bavaria. The wine trade of Germany becomes every 
year of greater importance. In Hamburg, especially, 
figures have been reached far in excess of anything be- 
fore known. According to the last official statistics, the 
imports into Hamburg amounted to 307,507 hectolitres, 
of the value of 24,274,240 marks. France is the largest 
contributor, and her trade, like Portugal, shows a 
marked increase. The greater part of the Hamburg im- 
ports are destined for subsequent exportation. The 
largest customers are especially the United States of 
North America, then Argentine, Uruguay, Chili, Brazil, 
where the consumption of wine is continually rising. 
As regards the importation of German wines into 
European countries, Great Britain deserves first men- 
tion, then Denmark and Scandinavia. 


FOAM AMD FILMS. 


HOW OIL SMOOTHS THE TROUBLED WAVES. 


In a lecture on ‘‘ Foam,” Lord Rayleigh insisted 
that foaming liquids were essentially impure, for pure 
liquids will not foam. For instance: neither water nor 
alcohol can be raised into a froth, although a mixture of 
the two may be to a certain extent. The addition of 
gelatine to water in the proportion of 1 in 100,000 de- 
velops the foaming quality quite noticeably. Of course 
the best known foaming liquid is a solution of soap, 
such as the children use for blowing bubbles. A liquid 
foams when its films have acertain durability. In all 
liquids these films exist, since a bubble asit rises is 
covered with a thin film. Now, the most striking pro- 
perty of films is their tendency to contract, and they 
may be regarded as being in the condition of a stretched 
membrane, as of India-rubber, with the difference that 
the tendency to contract never ceases. An air bubble 
willforce the air back through the pipe, and a loop of 
silk floating ona film will be forced intoa circle the 
moment the film inside is ruptured. Oil forms a film on 
the surface of water, and covers it entirely, even if the 
mass of the oil be collected into drops. This is well 
shown by dropping a particle of oil on to a vessel of 
water lightly covered with sulphur flour. The sulphur 
will be immediately driven to the edge by the spre»d- 
ing fllm. The reason of this is that the tension of the 
water-air film is greater than the combined tensions of 
the water-oil and oil-air films, and consequently pulls 
out the oil film. It is possible to reduce the surface ten- 
sion of water by mixing it with various substances, 
such as ether aud camphor. Camphor scrapings 
placed on the surface of pure waterenter into vigorous 
movements, because the dissolved camphor diminishes 
the surface tension of the water; but if the water be 
contaminated by the least quantity of oil ur grease, the 
motion ceases. Lord Rayleigh made several experi- 
ments to find what thickness of oil film would accom- 
plish this; he found it to be about 1!4-millionth of a 
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millimetre. This thickness bears to an inch the same 
ratio that a second of time bears to half a year. Lord 
Rayleigh explains the calming action of oil on the sea 
as follows : As the waves advance, the surface has to 
Submit to periodic extensions and contractions. At 
the crest of a wave the surface is compressed, while at 
the trough it is extended. So longas the water is pure 
there is no force to oppose this; but if the surface be 
contaminated, the contamination strongly resists the al- 
ternate stretching and contraction. It tends always on 
the contrary, to spread itself uniformly, and the result 
is that the water refuses to lend itself to the motion 
which is required of it. The film of oil may be compared 
to an inextensible membrane floating on the surface of 
the water, and hampering its motion. 


STAKING A SHINER. 


MR. ARMOUR THE BOOTBLACK’S PROTECTOR. 


The subjoined readable anecdote relating to Phil. 
Armour, ef Chicago, we republish from the Butchers’ 
Advocate of August 6th, a paper which for many months 
has displayed a special fondness for everything relating 
to Mr, Armour’s personality. 

A bootblack walked into the office of Mr. Armour, 
He had none of his outfit with him, but the bootblack 
was stamped in his face and all over him. He went to 
the gate where a guard stands between his post and 
the greatest packer in the world. ‘“ W’ere’s de old 
mau?’ asked the urchin. The guard told the boy to 
get out. ‘‘ You tell the ole man that I want to see him. 
I want to see him alone I don’t waut to bodder you. 
nor de ole man, but I want to see de ole man an’ I want 
to see him right off.” Mr. Armour at his desk overheard 
the ragged request. ‘‘ Let that boy come in here,” he 
called to the young man at the gate. The urchin ap- 
proached Mr. Armour in a business like way. There 
were no preliminary compliments. “Say,” spoke the 
urchin, “I took a nap out dere in de alley, and w’ile I 
was asleep some o’ dem kids from the board o’ trade 
come along and swiped (stole) my kit an’ I’m short. I 
want ter borrar a dollar to buy me a kit an’ I'll pay 
you back on de ’stallment plan. See?” Mr, Armour 
handed the boy two silver dollars and told him to go, 
but the boy handed back one of the dollars and said: 
‘JT doan’ want but one. I’m goin’ to pay it back, 
and dere’s no use o’ a man goin’ ni deeper’n his head. 
I allus keep my head above the water. The truth of 
the above story is vouched for by one who saw the 
scene and overheard the conversation. 


TRADE-MARKS.—Trade-marks were known in ancient 
Babylon. China had them as early as 1,000 B. G. 
They were authorized by Parliament in England aa 
early as 1300, 


Epucatep ReELIc.—The longest-graduated college 
alumnus in this country is Rev. Dr. Herman Halsey, of 
East Wilson, Niagara County, New York. He was 
graduated from Williams in 1811, and is ninety-seven 
years old. 


Maxine History.—Miss Alice B. Sanger is the first 
woman ever employed as a clerk in the White House. 
She is an expert stenographer and type-writer. She is 
about twenty-two or twenty-three years old, and a 
blonde. She writes all the President’s personal letters, 
and is secure in his confidence, having been his stenog- 
rapher for over two years. 


Brick FOR Bui~pers.—Brick is the material which 
has now been almost universally adopted by the big 
builders of this city. All ofthe recent great business 
buildings including the enormous Mills, Morse, Kelly and 
Schemerhorn structures are almost entirely of brick. 
Tron fronts warp, and both marbleand granite crack in 
an alarming fashion in the presence of great heat. The 
durability of brick has been proved in all the recent 
down-town fires, and it is regarded as the only ma- 
terial that is wholly fireproof. 
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CARBON. 


ONE OF THE MOST ABUNDANT AND VALUABLE PRODUC- 
TIONS OF NATURE. 


In looking over Mendelejefi’s table we find at the 
head of the fourth series the element carbon. It is one 
of the most abundant elements, and one of the most im- 
portant in nature. It is the characteristic element of 
organic chemistry, where it forms a sort of framework 
upon which the organic compounds are grouped. In- 
deed, inorganic chemistry is called by some the study of 
the carbon compounds. Carbon occurs in all vegetables 
and insome minerals. It also exists in three allotropic 
forms, as the diamond, graphite, and charcoal. The 
diamond is the purest form of carbon, occurring in 
nature usually in the conglomerate formations. India, 
Brazil and the Cape of Good Hope furnish most of the 
diamonds in use, the Cape of Good Hope mines being 
more recently discovered. The diamond has probably 
never been made artificially, allhough many attempts 
haye been made. In order to make one the carbon would 
have to be liquefied and crystallized. But carbon is 
only soluble in melted cast iron, and is infusible; and 
so diamonds could not be got in this way. Making dia- 
monds from benzole was at one time tried by a Scotch 
chemist, but with questionable success. In nature they 
are probably made from some liquid form of carbon, but 
little or nothing is known of the process. Although 
they may be of almost any color, they are usually white, 
and when entirely free from all color are said to be of 
the first water, and these are the most valued. How- 
ever, owing to impurities, they may be gray, yellow, 
brown, green, red, blue, or black. The rose diamonds 
are valued highly, and next to them the green. To 
heighten the effect of a diamond, it must be cut. This 
is a very slow and tiresome job, sometimes taking many 
weeks or months to finish. The stone is first clipped 
off, piece by piece, until it is nearly the required size. It 
is then fixed upon a steel spring, by means of melted 
lead, and the lead allowed to solidify. This spring is 
then pressed down until the stone reaches a swiftly re- 
volving steel wheel, upon which there isa quantity of 
diamond dust, called “‘ bort,” By the constant grinding 
of the stone against the bort, a smooth plane or face is 
formed. And this is what is meant by diamond cutting. 
The operation must be repeated for each face. The 
commonest forms after cutting are the rose and brilliant. 
The diamond is the hardest substance known, but is 
quite brittle. Besides its extensive use as a gem, it is 
used for cutting glass and in making diamond drills for 
boring rock. Quartz is hard enough to scratch glass, 
but the diamond point is more curved than that of 
quartz, by virtue of which it gives a cleaner scratch, 
and so is always used. Diamonds do not occur to any 
extent in the United States, although small ones have 
been found in North Carolina. The second allotropic 
form of carbon is graphite, sometimes—but wrongly— 
called blacklead. It is found principally in Siberia, 
Cumberland, and at Ticonderoga, where it occurs as 
lumps between layers of slate. It is of a grayish-black 
color, soft, greasy, and has a metallic lustre. It can be 
made artificially by. dissolving carbon in melted cast 
iron aud treating the product with dilute hydrochloric 
or nitric acid to remoye the iron. Owing to its high 
fusibility, it is used for making crucibles for melting sub- 
stances which require great heat. I1 is also used with 
oil as a lubricator, also in electrotyping. Its most im- 
portant use is in making pencils. The graphite is 
crushed fine under water, on top of which it floats off 
through a series of tubs, each a little lower than the one 
before, and in this way the fine powder is separated 
from the coarser. Pipe-clay is then added to it, and 
enough water to make a paste about as thick as cream, 
and this is ground until the substances are perfectly 
mixed. Fur hard pencils, more clay is added; for soft 
ones, less. Medium hard pencils contain about seven 
parts of clay to ten of graphite. After grinding, the 


paste is put into canvas bags and pressed until all the 
water runs out, leaving a thick dough. This dough is 
then put into an iron cylinder with a tight-fitting piston. 
In the bottom of the cylinder are holes of the size and 
shape of the lead desired, and through these the dough 
is slowly forced by the descending piston, coming out in 
long strips. These strips are then cut into the proper 
lengths, baked, and put into their wooden cases. The 
third or amorphous form is represented by charcoal. 
Charcoal is made by burning wood in a limited supply 
of air. Sticks of wood are piled up into a round heap, 
with a small hole in the centre for achimney. Another 
hole runs from the chimney to the outside of the pile, 
so as to give a draught. The whole pile is then cov- 
ered with sod and earth. The wood is lighted through 
the chimney, and chars slowly until it is all converted 
to charcoal. The time required varies from one to three 
weeks, according to the size of the pile. The best qual- 
ity of charcoal is made by heating wood in iron cylin- 
ders. When made in this way, some other valuable 
substances—such as wood alcohol, ete.—are also formed, 
which run off as liquids and are collected. This kind of 
charcoal is used for gunpowder, Charcoal is black, 
lustreless, softand smutty. It has no crystalline form, 
but retains the internal and external forms of the tree 
from which it is made, While the wood in the pits is 
charring, the walls of the wood cells become charcoal, 
but the matter within the cells is driven off. This makes 
the charcoal very porous, and it absorbs air to such an 
extent as to float on water. Charcoal has a strong ten- 
dency to condense gases on its surface. It acts on dif- 
ferent gases to different degrees, but most readily on 
ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen. It is also used 
to absorb coloring matter in bleaching colored solutions; 
but boneblack—a sort of charcoal made by burning ani- 
mal bones—is better for this purpose. Brown sugar is 
turned into white sugar by running it through a layer of 
boneblack from twenty to thirty feet high. Lampblack 
is made in much the same way as charcoal, only no 
wood isused. Heavy oil of tar or natural gas is burned 
in a close chamber, at the top of which is a tight-fitting 
iron dome. The oil is lighted and burns with a smoky 
flame, giving off small particles of carbon, which are 
condensed on the sides of the chamber into lampblack. 
When the process is finished the dome descends and 
scrapes the lampblack off. It is tolerably pure, is very 
black and permanent, and can be advantageously used 
in making paint, blacking, ete. The question may some- 
times arise: How do we know that these allotropic 
forms are really carbon? The proof is, if we burn 
twelve parts or carbon it will give forty-four parts of 
carbonic acid gas—and this is the case with each of the 
three forms.— Pop. Sci. News. 


BEWILDERING BEER. 


THE ALLEGED INGREDIENTS OF A GLASS OF LAGER, 


A writer in a German newspaper has had the temerity 
to jot down the ingredients which go to make up a glass 
of beer in Germany, The pharmacopceia of the beer 
barrel this scientific man sets forth in alphabetical 
order. We give the German nomenclature for fear 
of spoiling the brew. It consists, says the writer, 
of aleohol, althopfenol, aloe, belladona; biercouleur, 
bilsenkraut, bitterklee, buchenspane, caraghenmoos, 
coloquinten, enzian, fichtennadelh, gogel, gelatine, 
glycerine, hazelnuszspane, hausenblase, herbstzeit- 
lose, hopfenaroma, hopfenbittersaure, Ignatiusbohne, 
ingwer, kamille, kartoffelzuckerg kardobenedicten- 
kraut, kokelskorner, koriander, lakritzensaft, laugen- 
saltze, malzetract, metallsalze, mohn, moussripulver, 
natron, nieszwurz, nux vomica, (brechnusz), pikrinsaure, 
pottasche, quassia, eis, salicylsaure, schafgarbe, 
Spainscher, pfeffer, soda, starkezcuker, starkemehl, 
strychin, syrup, tannin, tausendguldenkraut, tischler- 
leim, wachholder, waldmeister, weidenschalen, wermuth, 
zuckercouleour, &c. This is why we pass on lager, 


LIGHTNING. 


THE VARIOUS MANIFESTATIONS OF THE LIGHTNING 
FLASH. 


1. As to the term ‘‘forked lightning,” the represen- 
tations of it given by artists, which resemble the so- 
called thunderbolts placed in the hand of Jupiter, are 
quite absurd. The flash, when photographed, exhibits 
itself as a line which is continually changing its course, 
and ig described as ‘‘ intensely crooked” by a very © 
careful observer. It never proceeds for a time in a. 
straight line, and then, turning at a sharp angle, going 
on further in an equally straight line, as is represented 
in pictures. The forking of itis very marked, and this 
oceurs by side flashes passing off from the main track, 
and eventually losing themselves, like the ramifications 
of tree roots. Occasionally the lightning appears to 
start from a point from which several flashes diverge in 
different directions. 

2. ‘Sheet Lightning.’—Whenever a flash passes 
from a cloud to earth, the light produced by it illumi- 
nates the sky in the neighborhood, and the more intense 
the flash the more brilliant and extensive the illumina- 
tion. At times, sheet lightning has been proved to 
emanate from an ordinary storm distant more than a 
hundred miles from the point of observation. It is, 
however, maintained, and apparently with good reason, 
that occasionally lightning of the “sheet” type, such 
as what is called ‘‘ summer lightning,” takes place, with- 
out any thunder; so that, in such cases, no actual 
thunder storm is in progress. 

3. “ Globular Lightning.”—This is a rare phenomenon 
and one which no one has, as yet, been able to produce 
in the laboratory, whereas the phenomena of the two 
previous types are easily produced. The general de- 
scription of the occurrence is that a luminous ball is 
seen moving very slowly, not touching any object and 
eventually breaking up with a violent explosion and 
the appearance of several flashes of ordinary lightning. 
It is reported that persons have gone out from a house 
into a street to follow such a ball and watch its move- 
ments, so that the occurrence must have lasted at least. 
a couple of seconds. Ordinary lightning, as is well 
known, is practically quite instantaneous. The size of 
the ball on different occasions has varied from that of 
an orange to that of a large glass lamp globe, or even 
larger. Many physicists refuse to believe any accounts 
of this manifestation of the electrical discharge, but the 
reports of it are too numerous and circumstantial for 
us to consider them to be entirely baseless. 


WOMEN’S WORK. 


A WORD IN FAVOR OF HER EMPLOYMENT IN THE 
DRUG STORE. 


To put it squarely, we ask the question why will not 
woman make a good druggist? She has quickness of 
discernment, is skillful in the use of her fingers, and 
light in movement, These are important qualities to 
the analyst and compounder. In the many details of 
domestic service, especially in the kitchen, they come 
into play just as much as they do in the laboratory of 
the pharmacist. In fact, one who would be competent 
as a cook for a large family would, we think, be com- 
petent as a druggist, It is suggested that a girl of the 
necessary intelligence and education is not willing to 
pass through the ordeal of preparation that every boy 
does who aims to be a dispensing pharmacist. She does 
not incline to the bottle washing, case polishing, and lamp. 
cleaning features of the shop, but wants to be graduated. 
at once into the bigher branches of the profession. 
Perhaps this is the case with many girls; it is also, we 
know, the case with some falsely ambitious young men, 
but we are sure that the young woman who is in earnest 
would be willing to work her way up the coarse steps. 
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of the business, knowing that such experience if useful. 
But there are some drug stores managed by women, 
and successfully. This fact we know, and it settles the 
question of their competency for a line of usefulness 
that is likely to last for many years longer. The com- 
mon method of drug prescribing for illness may gradu- 
ally decline, but the use of chemicals for sanitary pur- 
poses, anodynes, washes, lotions for local application, 
mineral spring waters, toilette articles, surgical appli- 
ances, bath conveniences, and a thousand other things, 
will always be needed in civilized society and make the 
pharmacy a permanent fracture. We should advise the 
bright young woman who would be up and doing for 
herself, and who feels deterred from trying this or that 
because there are so many of her sex in it already, to 
try pharmacy. The good drug clerk is not ‘'a drug in 
the market,” but there are places always open, judging 
by the advertisements in every day’s newspapers, for 
the industrious and capable woman as well as for the 
competent man.—Phrenological Journal. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTIOAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
August, 


GAME AND PouLTry.—Pigeon, chicken, duck, wood- 
cock, 

Meats.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, 
sausage, veal, venison. 

Fruits.—Cherries, raspberries, huckleberries, melons, 
gooseberries, blackberries, peaches, pears, tamarinds, 
bananas, pineapple, grapes, plums. 

Fise.—Anchovy, bass, bluefish, blackfish, cod, eels, 
crabs, clams, flounder, halibut, herring, lobster, mackerel, 
mussels, porgie, prawn, salmon, turtle, trout, sturgeon, 
whiting, weak-fish, rockfish. 

VEGETABLES.—Beans, beets, cucumbers, cabbage, car- 
rots, cauliflower, corn, egg-plant, lettuce, onions, parsley, 
parsnips, potatoes, squash, shallots, spinach, turnips, 
radish, rhubarb, tomatoes. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Vsat CAKES.—Mince the remains of cold veal very 
fine, add to it some fine sweet herbs, a little grated lemon 
rind, pepper and salt; form into little cakes and fry in 
boiling lard or drippings. 

MARMALADE PuppING.—Make a paste as follows: 
Three-quarters of a pound of flour, six ounces of suet, 
salt and ice water sufficient to make a soft dough; roll 
out quite thin, spread with orange marmalade, roll up, 
moisten the edges of the paste with egg and press to- 
gether. Tie up in a pudding cloth and boil for an hour 
and a half. 

Snow Eees.—Put a scant half pint of milk to boil in 
a shallow saucepan, with a little sugar; whip up the 
white of an egg to a froth, and when the milk boils drop 
it by tablespoonfuls on top of the milk; turn it after a 
moment, and when solid lift it out; mix the yolk of the 
egg with sugar, add a little boiling milk, pour it into the 
rest of the boiling milk, boil for a few moments ; pour 
around the whites and serve. 


STEWED KIDNEYS, WITH MusHROOMS.—Bleach one- 
half dozen mutton kidneys, slice them very thin, put 
them over the fire with just enough water to cover 
them, a piece of butter the size of a walnut, salt and 
cayenne pepper; cut three thin slices of bacon in little 
bits, and stew with the kidneys; when they are nearly 
done, cut fine half a can of mushrooms; when done 
thicken the gravy with a tablespoonful of flour, rubbed 
smooth with milk ; boil up and serve. : 


PICKLED NAstuRTIUMS.—Gather the little knobs as 
soon as the blossoms are off and let them lie in salted 
water three days, stirring them up every day. Make a 
cold pickle of white wine vinegar, eschalot, pepper, 
cloves, mace, nutmeg cut in large pieces, and horse- 
radish ; put the nasturtiums in this. 

CHICKEN Panapa.—Rub in a mortar a cupful and a 
half of meat from the breast of a fowl, with a cupful 
and a half of stale bread crumbs; add gradually suffi- 
cient of the water in which the chicken was _ boiled, or 
other broth, to make it very wet; boil for a few mo- 
ments and rub through a sieve. 


EscALOPED WHITEFISH.—Boil a whitefish weighing 
about one and a half pounds; put on cold, with one- 
quarter cup vinegar in it and two tablespoonfuls of salt. 
When it is so well done that the fish leaves the bones, 
drain it, and set away to cool. Make a sauce of one 
pint of cream, an onion cut in half, pepper and salt, and 
flour enough to make it quite thick; remove the onion, 
when done, and take the sauce from the fire; pick the 
fish from the bones and arrange it in a baking dish, 
with alternate layers of the sauce; sprinkle cracker 
crumbs over the top, and bake a golden brown. 


DEATH FROM AMMONIA. 


HOW TO DETECT ITS PRESENCE IN BAKING POWDERS. 


The New York Tribune chronicles the death, after 
terrible suffering, of a Russian painter from having acci- 
dentally swallowed some ammonia in a glass, through a 
mistake of a druggist. This accident conclusively shows 
that while diluted ammonia may be used with good 
effect in cleaning windows and silver, it is totally unfit 
for and dangerous when introduced into the stomach. 
We feel, therefore, compelled to call our readers’ atten- 
tion to the fact that they should always fight shy of 
using any article of food containing ammonia. In view 
of the fact that many baking powders—some high- 
priced ones—contain this drug, ammonia, every house- 
keeper should test the baking powder she is using. A 
few minutes will settle the important question of the 
purity of her baking powder. Housekeepers’ Test for 
Ammonia in Baking Powders: Mix one spoonful of the 
suspected baking powder with one spoonful of water in 
a tin cup; boil it a minute, stirring to prevent its burn- 
ing, and if ammonia is present you can smell it in the 
rising steam. 
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STOLEN TROPHIES. 


THE PURLOINED DECORATIONS OF VENICE. 


Venice is a vast museum of stolen property. A self- 
righteous inscription over the gateway of St. Mark’s in- 
forms the visitor, with much show of conscious pro- 
bity, that the four famous antique bronze horses above 
the portal, ‘‘ removed by the rapacity of the enemy to 
Paris” under Napoleon I., were again restored to their 
proper place by that incorruptible champion of strict in- 
ternational morality, the Emperor Fraucis. But the 
glorious team, a work of the sculptors of the Neronian 
age, had previously been stolen in the thirteenth century 
by the Doge Dandolo from Constantinople, whither they 
had been carried from Rome, for his own glorification, 
by Constantine the Great, who had filched them him- 
self from the triumphal arch of Trajan, who in turn had 
borrowed them, as seems probable, from the similar 
monument of his predecessor Nero. Such are the 
bumors of the world and the whirligigs of time. In- 
deed, if every man had his own again, one might almost 
say there would be no Venice. The column of St. 
Mark’s, with its winged lion, would go back to Syria; 
the square pillars by the Doge’s palace would return 
once more to St, Saba, at Ptolemais; the alabaster sup- 
ports of the inner canopy would find their way back, 


men say, to Solomon’s Temple; and even the moldering 
body of the Evangelist itself, which reposes beneath its 
pall of gold and jewels below the high altar, would have 
to migrate to the community from which it was first 
filched, the Coptic Christians of Alexandria, 
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LEAD IN LACE. 


A CAUTION TO THE FAIR OWNERS OF FINE GOWNS. 


Ph, De Clarmont gives an account, in Le Moniteur de 
la Teinture, of a white satin dress totally ruined by its 
trimming with English lace. The dress had been worn 
but once, had then been packed into a trunk which was 
deposited in a damp place and exposed to emanations of 
hydrosulphuric acid from gas. When taken out it was 
found that the pattern of the lace, particularly of its 
tulle ground, had been printed in indelible black upon 
the white satin. The accident was not difficult to ex- 
plain. English lace is habitually charged with sulphate 
of lead, which in this case had absorbed hydrogen and 
hydrosulphurie acid from the atmosphere, forming 
sulphide of lead, which had been imprinted and fixed 
upon the white satin, which naturally had also absorbed 
hydrogen and hydrosulphurie acid. The seller of the 
lace showed that charging English lace with white lead 
sulphate of lead) was commercial usage, and thereby 
escaped paying the damage. An objectionable usage 
itis at any rate, as the absorption of lead through 
the skin from such lace may become dangerous to 
health. 
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CALIFORNIA WINES. 


Mr. C. F. Oldham, of the old firm of Grierson, Oldham 
& Co., of London, one of the largest wine importing 
houses in England, was interviewed by a reporter in 
San Francisco shortly before his departure for home. 
He said: ‘“ Being interviewed is a comparatively new ex- 
perience tome. We have none of it in England, and 
now that I am about to return to my own country I am 
free to speak frankly of what I have seen in the wine- 
producing districts of this State. Whatever I say is 
with the idea constantly before me that I am consider- 
ing what will please the English palate. Americans not 
being wine drinkers are, I should judge, more easily 
pleased than people who use wine habitually. Con- 
sidering first your champagnes, I must confess that I 
came to California full of prejudice against the idea that 
champagne could not be made outside of France, and now 
that I am about to go to my own country I am equally 
free to say that this prejudice has been wholly removed. 
There is really but one champagne producer in Califor- 
nia, Mr. Arpad Haraszthy. I am surprised at the ex- 
cellence of the article which Mr. Haraszthy has shown 
me, and I shall take samples of his Brut to England to 
show to experts as samples of what can be done in 
California. The English people like their champagne 
drier than most Americans; for, while we drink the 
foreign Brut almost exclusively, Americans incline to 
the See, or even sweeter kinds. Turning to your clarets, 
I find some that are first class, some only fair, and some 
that are very poor. The 1889 wines, as a rule, are best 
suited for the English market, because, with proper 
handling, they will develop splendidly. Of course, they 
are not fit to be placed on the market now, however, 
Your clarets are all full-bodied—and the English like a 
wine with a good body—which is further in their favor. 
There is a very general tendency to run to acidity, 
which is to be avoided. I see no reason why an ex- 
ceedingly lucrative market for properly-handled Califor- 
nia Clarets should not be found. The situation is one 
full of promise, As far as the white wines are con- 
cerned, I must say that they are still better than the 
reds. I found some magnificent white wines in this 
State—some as good if not better than the famous 
French white wines or the Rhine wines. Some of them 
are truly grand. In every case where I found the best 
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Eduustion 


Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 


haustion usually indicates a lack of | 


supply. The Acid Phosphate sup- 
plies the phosphates, thereby reliev- 
ing exhaustion, and increasing the 
capacity for labor. Pleasant to the 
taste. 

Dr: A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says: 

“ Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaustion.” 


Dr, S. T. NEWMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 
«A remedy of great service in many forms of 
exhaustion.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word “Horsford’s” is 
PRINTED on the label. Allothers are spurious. 
Never sold in bulk. 
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The Only Pure 
Baking Powder. 


(from Flail’s Journal of Health.) 


We feel it our duty to 
state that of a number of 
different kinds of Baking 
Powder purchased in a neigh- 
boring city for examination, 
the only one we found made of 
Pure Grape Cream of Tartar, 
and that did not contain any 
Alum, Acid Phosphates, or Am- 
monia, and that was absolutely 
free from adulterations, was 


Cleveland’s Superior 
Baking Powder. 


I discovered that only the finest grapes had been used 
in their manufacture. You have a splendid future for 
this sort of wine in the English market, and there is no 
reason why with the best judges, and consequently with 
the best class of consumers, they will not be appreciated 
as well as the vintages of Germany and France.. Your 
sherries are not at all suited to the foreign taste, and 
the fortified wines generally are not what is wanted. 


There may be a home market, but this is all you can ex- 
pect from the present, at least. Good port should be 
made in California, but I have seen none that would find 
favor in England. The reason Seems to be that your 
port producers have never had the proper types to guide 
themselves by. It is my intention on my return to send 
back some ports to the Viticultural Commission which 
can serve as guides to the vineyardists having the most 
favorable conditions for port making. California brandy 
makers cannot disabuse their minds any too soon of 
the idea that fine brandy can be made from pomace and 
odds and endsof all descriptions. ~ Some of the distillers 
are making a splendid article already, using wine as they 
should, but the utilization of pomace for fine brandy 
seems to have a firm gripon many. Pomace will make 
spirits, not brandy. With the vineyards of the Charentes 
devastated by phylloxera a fine opening is offered for the 
best brandies, but pomace spirit will not answer. On 
the whole, I may say that I am vastly pleased with the 
results of my trip. You have a wonderful country, 
naturally adapted to the production of the best types 
of wine. I had some prejudices against your State when 
I came, and particularly against your champagne. These 
have been wholly removed, and the studies which I have 
made in all the cellars have proved to me that there is 
a great future ahead for your viticultural interests. 


| Prejudice may hinder its development, but let your 


wine makers strive only for the best, and sooner or 
later they will overcome all unreasoning objectors. 
Your wines will prove what the State can produce.” 


BUSINESS JIOTES. 


ACID DRINKS ON SULTRY DAYS. 


At this sultry period of the season every imprudence 
in food or drink is likely to aggravate existing disorders 
of the system, and render it peculiarly liable to choleraic 
attacks or to the fatal effects of hot sunshine. In times 
of Asiatic cholera epidemics, very weak sulphuric acid, 
lemonade, or, what is equally good and much safer for 
the public, phosphoric acid, or, what is better, Hors- 
ford's Acid Phosphate, is recommended by experts as a 
preventive. Though happily we have now no menace 
of Asiatic cholera, a little of the prudence practised 
when it has been present would save many people from 
serious illness, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, whose advertise- 
ment appears in our columns, is the oldest, largest, best 
and most responsible tea house in the business. They 
have been before the people of this country for the past 
thirty years, and to-day stand pre-eminent in the busi- 
ness of supplying consumers direct with pure goods 
only. We advise all our patrons and friends to give 
their goods a trial, and we guarantee they will be more 
than pleased. At the same time, they will have a treat 
enjoying a cup of good tea or coffee. We will state 
right here that the Great American Tea Company will 
do everything that they promise; that is how they have 
built up their reputation. In fact, they are headquarters 
in this country for Teas and Coffees, as they import 
direct, and thus save the profits of the middlemen. 


+462 
VASELINE, OR PETROLATUM ? 


The manufacturers of vaseline have apparently come 
down from their high horse. They used to say that 
vaseline had obtained such a firm hold upon the medical 
profession and public, that nothing could displace it, and 
acted as independently as if the people would have to 
beg on their knees to obtain their vaseline. All this is 
changed now. The public has learned that vaseline is 
nothing but decolorized and deodorized pump-wax, or 
the residue of petroleum, and that one manufacturer can 
purify it as well as another, and that the best made is 


every bit as good, and some better, than vaseline, which 

only had the advantage of being known by the public, 

while they had not yet learned to know the product as 

petrolatum. The effect of this has been that the sales, 
of the high priced vaseline have so largely fallen off 
that the Chesebrough Company are now eating humble 

pie, and, by dint of cringing advertisements, trying to 

regain the lost trade. They decry all other brands but 

theirs as imitations, and in a general way hint at their 

being irritant, noxious and sometimes poisonous. They 

even appeal to the fairmindedness of the public to pro- 
tect them in their monopoly. Resort to another and 
very old dodge for driving out competition by cheapen- 
ing the product under a different style of package is: 
also had, and to clinch the matter, covert threats are 

made hinting at legal proceedings to defend the mon- 
opoly. You are too late, gentlemen; salt will not save 
you; no one sympathizes with you; you do not deserve 
any sympathy. You have always turned, disdainfully 
and insultingly, from the only influence that could help 
you—the public press; now it laughs at your calamity 

and mocks at your discomfiture. 3 
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Large SauaARy.—The general manager of the Maga- 
zine du Louvre, the big Paris dry goods store, gets 2 
salary of $30,000 a year, with a percentage on the 
profits. 


RipE BEER.—Walled up in the cellars-of a brewery 
at Burton-on-Trent, there was discovered not long ago 
some beer which had been brewed inthe year 1798. It 
resembled sherry more than it did a malt liquor, and 
was in good condition. 


Eectric Powrr.—A feature of the International 
Electrical Exhibition in Frankfort will be the transmis- 
sion of electric power. A firm in Laaffen, on the 
Neckar, will furnish currents of 500 horse-power over 
copper wires from a station 140 miles from the exhibi- 
tion. 


SUBMARINE Batu.—A trial has been made at Civita 
Vecchia of a nautical ball invented by Signor Balsa- 
mello. It is seven feet in diameter and can hold four 
persons. When closed it sinks, and is steered and pro- 
pelled under water by rudder and screw. It has win- 
dows and grapplers, and, besides fishing up things, it 
may be used for destructive purposes in time of war. 


Bopy Magnet.—In machine shops it is a frequent 
occurrence that particles of metal penetrate into the 
skin and eyes. Messrs. Frister & Rossman have, ac- 
cording to Revue Industrielle, constructed a magnet for 
the special purpose of extracting such particles. It is 
horseshoe shaped, polished and nickle-plated; the two 
branches are rounded off and end in a point only a few 
millimetres thick. Its attraction for iron extends for 


several millimetres. 
Fine Table oF 
s 
Wines a> 
From our Celebra- 
ted Orleans 3 
Vineyard. H 
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A BENEFICENT LAW. 


On next Monday, September 1, a law goes into opera- 
tion in this State making it amisdemeanor punishable by 
fine for any child ‘actually or apparently under sixteen 
years of age” to smoke or use tobacco in any form in 
any street or plece of public resort. Our State law- 
makers performed little legislation at their last winters’ 
session so wise and salutary in its intent as this statute 
in opposition to juvenile iu becility and precocious vice, 


_ and it is to be earnestly hoped its provisions will be 


. 


maintained by the authorities, strictly, unswervingly 
and to the letter. The small boy, with his gutter-found 


: stump of « cigar or his nastier cigarette, has become of 


the sidewalks and the street 


late a uever-failing and ubiquitous nuisance. He infests 
ecrners with his reeking 
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abomination, and inundates the whole atmosphere with 
his sickening effluvium, in babyish emulation, that 
would be comical sometimes if it were not so nauseous 
always, of the more adyanced puppy, who displays the 
measure of his manhood by making himself a paper-fun- 
nelled stink pot on the street car, the steamboat and the 
hotel porch, and at the entrance to the concert room 
and theatre. The prospect of this ineffable nuisance 
being even partially abated by the elimination of the 
most juvenile offenders is an encouragement to every 
lover of ‘‘God’s oxygen” who is averse to having his 
lungs used as a sewer for diffusing poison and corrup- 
tion through his vital system. There is reason to hope 
that this feeling of encouragement is not entirely base- 
less, so far as this city is concerned, in the fact that the 
Board of Aldermen on the 14th inst. adopted unani- 
mously the following resolutions, which were at once 
forwarded to the Commissioners of Police: 


Whereas, That the smoking of cigarettes on the cars, 
upon the streets and avenues, and in various places of 
public resort by boys, many of them of tender years, has 
become an intolerable nuisance; and 

Whereas, Many of our most eminent medical men 
have invyeighed against the evil effects of cigarette 
smoking, declaring that the habitual use of tobacco in 
this form i3 undermining the constitution of thousands 
of boys in this city and elsewhere; and 

Whereas, The Legislature of the State, in its wisdom, 
has passed the following law: ‘No child actually or 
apparently under sixteen years of age shall smoke or in 
any way use a cigar or tobacco in any form whatsoever, 
in any public street, place or resort;” and 

Whereas, The violation of the statute is made a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a fine of not more than $10 nor 
less than $2; and 


Whereas, This law gces into effect on the 1st of Sep- 


tember, 1890; therefore 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and resolution 
be transmited by the clerk of the Board to the Commis- 
sioners of Police with a request that instructions be 
given the police force to enforce the law by arresting 
such minors as they find using cigarettes or tobacco in 
any form upon the public streets or on or in any public 


place. 
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COOKING WITH GAS. 


The gas stove has, we believe, a brilliant future in 
store. Its utility is gradually but steadily becoming re- 
cognized by observant housewives, in its relation to 
economy of both labor and expense, not to speak of the 
avoidance of discomfort which its substitution for the hot 
kitchen range or stove ensures in the summer months. 
That it meets all the requirements of the household has 
been repeatedly attested to by the public exhibitions 
given in this and other cities of the certainty and 
despatch with which it responds to every kind of culi- 
nary demand, the details of which are familiar to every 
reader of the AMERICAN ANALyst. We understand that 
in some of the improved residences r cently erected in 
New York, particularly those of the ‘‘ apartment” order, 
gas stoves have been placed in the kitchens in the stead 
of ranges, the hot-water pipes receiving their supply 
from the steam pumps and boilers connected with the 
elevators. This innovation will possibly become more 


popular when it is understood that it is ‘‘ quite English,” 
for the system referred to is in operation in London on 
a large and increasing scale. There are some features 
connected with the scheme in that metropolis which 
might be deserving of consideration herealso. Thus, for 
example, one of the gaslight companies of London have 
upwards of 25,000 gas stoves in use, 20,000 of which 
are out on the rental plan. In April this company put 
out 1,684 stoves; 2,608 in May. The mean monthly 
growth is now about 2,000 stoves. The company place 
their stoves free of all charge to consumer, the average 
cost of the fitting and labor. being within a fraction of 
$1.50. The company have gone at the supply of gas 
stoves in a thoroughly systematic manner, and haye 
divided their territory up into three divisions, in each 
of which they have selected a centrally located hall 
wherein lectures on cookery are given by competent young 
women who instruct the company’s patrons in the art of 
cooking by gas. These halls are fitted up with every con- 
ceivable kind of gas appliance for domestic purposes, and 
the attendants fully explain their uses, Until recently 
the company have abstained from entering the dwell- 
ings of its consumers, but the chief officials have come to 
the conclusion that past experience amply attests that it 
is not politic to leave the internal arrangements entirely 
jn the hands of gasfitters, who have not the slightest 
interest in the matter after the fittings are up, and they 
have now taken the installation of stoves entirely from 
the jurisdiction of the gasfitters, and are doing the work 
themselves. In addition to the halls wherein cooking 
lectures are conducted, the company have, in each of 
the several divisions, thoroughly « quipped sample rooms 
in which every conceivable character of gas-consuming 
appliance is on permanent exhibition. 


CAST-IRON BRICKS. 


Foreign technical papers have recently described a 
new building material which was invented and patented 
by a German mechanic, It is in the form and ubout the 
size of an ordinary brick, but is composed of cast iron 
and is hollow. The shell is so thin that the brick 
weighs less than one made of clay. A wall is built of 
these bricks without the use of mortar, and no skilled 
labor is required in laying them, The upper and lower 
sides of the bricks are provided with grooves and pro- 
jecting ribs which fit into each other easily and perfectly 
and form a wall of great strength. There are also two 
large circular openings in the upper sides of each brick, 
arranged so as to receive suitubly-formed proj-ctions on 
the lower side of the brick that is to be placed above it, 
One of them is hook-shaped, which ensures a solid hold, 
A wall of these bricks is very quickly put together. 
After the wall is tuilt it is covered with paint. This 
closes all the cracks, renders the wall air-tight, and pre- 
yenta tie bricks from rusting. By using good paint the 
wall can be made highly ornamental. These bricks are 
very durable, snd they possess other great advantages. 
‘A wall can be taken down or rebuilt as readily as it can 
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be put up. There will be no mortar to be knocked from 
them as there is when clay bricks are used. A building 
made of these bricks is cool in summer and warm in 
winter, for the large air spaces prevent the passage of 
heat. A building made of these bricks is as near fire- 
proof as can be. With a supply of these bricks a man 
can put up his own house and be entirely independ- 
ent of the bricklayers’, mortar mixers’ and hod-carriers’ 
unions. If he does not like his house, he can take it 
down and build another. 


++ 


WEAR OF BRAIN WORK. 


After a careful study of the subject, Dr. Allen Starr 
expresses it as his opinion that hard study is not a fre- 
quent cause of disease, that it is, instead, the anxiety 
attendant upon close competition, the emotional strain 
in connection with efforts to attain success, and not the 
study alone, which is the usual cause of nervous 
prostration—so that, if competition could be eliminated 
‘in education, the process could never be accused of 
produciug disease. In his opinion fear of failure in 
examination, esger desire to excel in competing for 
honors or position or prizes, and the attendant emotional 
strain, are the chief causes of maladies usually attributed 
to over-study. Under such emotional strain, women, 
he asserts, give out more quickly than men, a from 
the effects they recover more slowly—this, again, being 
ascribable not entirely to inherent weakness on the 
part of the nervous system of women, but in part, to 
their very common neglect of the many precautions 
which prevent such a break-down, among, these being 
proper diet, sufficient exercise, a careful regulation of 
digestion, and the relaxation from continuous work 
which should be enforced at certain periods. 


ceo 


HEAVY CHARGES. 


THE COST OF FIRING A 110-TON GUN. 


Aceording to a calculation made by the Hconomiste 
Beige, the cost of firing a 110-ton gun is, in round num- 
bers, 6, divided as follows: 990 pounds of powder, 


$380 ; 1,980 pound projectile, $435; Silk for cartridge, 
$i; "$83 . But this is not all. The 110-ton gun, it 


appears, can be fired but 95 times, and after that be- 
comes incapable of being used, and requires repairs. 
_ Now, the costs of the piece being $82,400, it is neces- 
sary to estimate the costs of wear at about $868 for each 
shot, thus raising the cost of each charge to $1,700. 
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THE BRINY DEEP. 


AN RPXPERT'S VIEWS OF WHAT IS INVOLVED IN GROSSING 
THE ATLANTIC, 


How few there are among our sixty or seventy 
millions of people who ever saw the sea; how few 
really comprehend what it was to sail from New York 
to Liverpool; and even how few of all those millions 
who have nearly all their lives resided in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other great sea- 
port cities who ever once saw an ocean steamer, or had 
the most meagre conception of the scenes in their own 
ports attendant upon getting away to Europe, or the 


strange and wonderful interest attaching to ordinary 
life and its environment upon one of the latest-built ma- 
And so I thought, as I 
had always kept my eyes and ears open at sea, I might 
in all modesty say something informing and welcome 
about the starting and going to the Old World which, 
because that going will make of the one who goes a 
better citizen, ought to be every Aanerican's hitler 


jestic coursers of the Atlantic. 


to effect. 


pase it is, perhaps, pies to 0 have ease onl as far 


as Liverpool, and then come home again, than never to 
have gone at all, take the advice of an old and earnest 
traveler when he begs you never to go to Europe 
until you can go, so far as you do go, in complete 
leisure and perfect peace of mind. Along with 
the ethical equipment mentioned, one needs little else 
save money for a Huropean trip, and not so very much 
of that. Any one with good sense, judgment and $600 
can go and come in the best steamers, travel 1,000 
miles in Great Britain or upon the continent, and live 
very decently for three months’ time. As to the actual 
outfit, one is more comfortable the less that is provided. 
A whisp broom which can be carried in the hip pocket, 
a diminutive comb and brush, a tooth-brush, one com- 
plete change of clothing, with heavy underwear, an 
abundance of linen-faced collars and cuffs, a paper of 
two-sized pins, a half dozen collar buttons, shaving 
utensils, two or three blocks of linen writing paper with 
envelopes for the same (for there is untold annoyance in 


securing stationery on shipboard and in hotels), a 
‘housewife’ containing assorted needles, a tiny pair of 
good scissors, a few yards of white and colored thread 
and a bit of beeswax, and a good stout weather coat, are 
all that any male traveler actually needs. Women need 


everything under heaven their hushand’s bank account 
will permit them to carry along, in order to attempt the 
outshining of every other woman on shipboard or within 
the confines of the effete European dynasties. In New 
York the wharves of all the great ocean steamship lines 
—the Guion, National, Cunard, Anchor, French, Inman 
and White Star lines—are massed together in the order 
named along the North River, facing West Street. On 
nearly every week day a vessel departs; but on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, the chief sailing days, the bustle 
and excitement are tremendous. Incoming and depart- 
ing steamships constantly mingle their important and 
excessive activities. For a half-mile along West Street, 
facing the wharves, there is apparently inextricable con- 
fusion, but in reality wonderful discipline and order, in 
the handling of incoming and outgoing ocean freight, 
The hotels, chop-houses, saloons, telegraph offices and 


tion of din, ‘traffic and apparent hopeless confusion the 
whole night long. 

As the sailing hour approaches, the great lines of 
drays and transfer wagons give way to lighter vehicles. 
These, laden with bon-bons, fruits and flowers, gifts to 
departing friends, look bright and pretty ; but they are 
shortly displaced by as handsome a show of carriages as 
you will see on the sunniest day in Central Park. If 
your steamer sails on a bright afternoon, you may count 
more than a thousand of these. They bring departing 
passengers and a host of friends to wish them well. By 
this time all the decks are crowded by excited, laughing 
children. Everybody smiles, even if here and there a 
heart is breaking. One can barely hear his own voice 
for the din. Every ship’s officer and steward is in his 
brightest uniform. The ’longshoremen, with wild yells 
and excited ‘cursings, are stowing away driblets of over- 
late freight. Supplementary United States mails, with- 
out which your vessel cannot sail, are flung wildly on 
board. Suddenly the gong beats below. ‘ All ashore, 
going ashore!” shout the stewards. 
merriment. Faces lengthen, A tremor is in the voice. 
You can hardly see your friends’ faces now. 


sage of heart and soul to soul and heart! 


lines, 


aft lines go. 


| Half a thousand ashore have pressed forwar 


wharves are open night and day. There is no diminu-- 


It is a knell to 


Then the 
embraces, the hand-grasps, the lip pressures leal and 
true—ah, some of them the last precious earthly mes- 
The captain 
on the bridge nods his head. Away go the forward 
Then his hand pulls a stout cord. The fog horn 
roars and bellows, and the gang planks are cleared from 
the ship. Another nod from the captain and away the 
The great vessel slips back into the 
stream, her prow aud stern seeming to reach half across 
the Hudson. One cannot call back to the pier there, if 
he would. The throat is too full and your heart hurts 
you so, Your eyes can make no one’s face out. clearly. if 


waving scarfs and handkerchiefs, and some who are 
reaching far and farther out, as if they must come to 


where you are. In ‘a moment more you turn away 
heart-sick from it all. Shortly the pilot is discharged at 
Sandy Hook lightship; and before you get through re- 
volving wild and fanciful plans of escape, the Highlands 
are flattening down upon the western horizon, and the 
great steamship is racing in her course across the sea. 
After one’s steamer is well out of sight of land, your 
eyes begin to open to the fact that you are shut in upon 
the sea with an extraordinarily compact mass of human- 
ity. Think of a little city of two thousand souls within 
less than the cubic space comprised in the dimensions of 
say 500 feet in length, 50 feet in width and 40 feet in 
depth! 

And yet you are but one individual of the great 
number thus strangely environed. Indeed, a great 
ocean steamer is a large little world full of most interest- 
ing objects and activities. To begin with, going either 
way during the ‘‘season,” there is likely to be 600 
cabin passengers. The “ steerages” and ’‘ intermediates” 
will together average 1,000 each way, the “steerages” 
immensely predominating toward New York, and the 
“intermediates” crowding the second cabins to overflow- 
ing on the passage to Liverpool. There are 1,600 in 
these three classes. Besides these, the crew number 
more officers, men and women than comprise a regular 
army regiment and the legitimate attaches of a post. 
There is the captain, or commander, and his right-hand 
man, the chief officer. From six to eight deck officers, 
ranking as first, second and third officers, are provided 
to assist in the navigation of the ship, and some of these 
under officers are on deck day and night. Those who 
may properly be called seamen among the crew are 
the boatswain, boatswain’s mate and from 36 to 40 
sailors. From twelve to fourteen of these are called 
quartermasters, who are detailed to steer the ship, stand 
lookout, and, as masters-at-arms, act as a sort of ship- 
board polce squad. These sailors also include two 
ship’s carpenters, who are riggers, plumbers and boiler- 
makers as well, and who must hold themselves in readi- 
ness for labour at all hours of the day and night, Ino 
charge of the engine and machinery are a chief engineer 
and from 25 to 30 assistant engineers, five or six elec- 
tricians, three or four donkeymen, 30 to 35 head fire- 
men, and 50 to 60 common firemen, The latter shovel 
coal into the furnaces, and their work in hot weather is 
something fearful. The head firemen are called 
“ oreasers,” and they oil and clean the machinery; while 
the donkeymen are foremen in charge of the boilers, 
In this class there also from 60 to 70 trimmers, who 
shovel the coal from the bunkers into the stoke-hole. 
In what might be termed the hotel department of the 
steamship there are from 150 to 200 people employed. 
There will be a purser, or accountant and paymaster, 
with one or two assistants ; a surgeon—a vealy medical 


school graduate whose employment is an insult to intel- 


ligent people of standing, and a constant menace to the 
health of American and British ports—cand an assist- 
ant; a first and second steward, and a chief stewardess. 
Under their supervision about 150 people are distributed 


according to the exigencies of the trip. There are four 


stewardesses for the first cabin, two in the second, and 
one, an individual who could out-blackguard a Galway 
fish-wife for aggression and defence, in the steerage. 


There are from 30 to 50 first cabin stewards or table- 

There will — 
be eight or ten deck stewards and porters; a half-dozen — 
are required to wait on the officers and in the mess- — 
rooms ; there will be as many bell-boys, or “boots,” all — 


waiters. About 20 are stateroom stewards. 


lads in their teens, usually pretty, nice little fellows 


from Birkenhead or other coastwise suburbs of Liverpool. 


Then in connection with the cuisine department there 
will be twelve or fourteen cooks, ten or twelve pantry. 
men, three or four “ fleshers” or butchers, 


al ee) a’ 


four bakers, : 
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sells you pointers on the ship’s daily run, insists upon 


_ your-purchase of deck shoes, hats, caps aud other un- 


canny devices, and at last confides to you, under 
favor of a final generous contribution, the names. of 
the only hotels in all Europe that “any sure-enough 
American ge’mmen would be caught dead at.” 

When one begins to realize that he is only a two- 
thousandth part of the total aggregate humanity housed 
between decks upon one of the great Atlantic liners, 
the matter of what is required to provide for the needs 
of the great steamship itself and those of a small cityful 
of people for from a week to a possible two or three 
weeks’ voyage, in the event of accident, is really worth 
an inquiry. How many people ever thought of the stu- 
pendous quantities of, and expenditure for, the two 
items of fresh water and coal required for one voyage, 
and then of their aggregate for a whole year’s service ? 
An entire interesting article might be written on the 
men and craft engaged in the ocean supply of fresh 
water in New York Harbor alone. There are owned in 
New York City, Jersey City and Brooklyn ten large 
steam vessels constantly and solely employed in this 
service. Each of these carries from 5,000 to 25,000 
gallons of water. Besides, there is a fleet of from 25 

to 30 single-masted sailing craft in the same traffic. 
The water is purchased from the three cities at an aver- 
age price of 50 cents per 100 cubic feet (about 700 gal- 
lons), and is sold to sailing vessels at one cent per gal- 
lon, and to steamships for whatever can be got—many of 
the captains pocketing one-half of the total bills in rebates 
—but one-fourth of a cent per gallon is usually secured. 
Outgoing vessels “stock” with from 200 to 1,500 gal- 
lons, and the great steamers each take on 30,000 to 
50,000 gallons. Many of the ocean leviathans load with 
3,000 to 3,500 tons of coal for each trip. Averaging 
26 crossings per year, the annual power required by 
one steamship is produced by the burning of from 
78,000 to 91,000 tons of coal, But aside from these two 
startling items, think of the vast stores provided for the 
larder of only one ocean greyhound for a single passage. 
Two thousand souls, say 600 cabin and 1,000 steerage 
and intermediate passengers, with a crew of 400 souls, 
will consume, in round numbers, 13,000 pounds of beef, 
2,000 pounds of corned beef, 7,000 pounds of mutton, 
2,000 pounds of lamb, 1,000 pounds of veal, 700 pounds 
of pork, 3,000 pounds of fresh fish, 1,000 fowls, 500 
chickens, 1,000 squabs, 200 ducks, 150 turkeys, 20 tons 
“of, potatoes, 200 bushels of various small vegetables, in- 
cluding peas, beans, lettuce, beets, spinach and cauli- 
flower, besides 15,000 eggs, 500 bricks of ice cream, 
2,500 quarts of milk, 250 pounds of sausages, 1,200 
pounds of butter, and general groceries, including such 
items as 1,000 pounds of coffee, 450 pounds of tea, 1,000 
pounds of white, 500 of pulverized and 1,500 of moist 
sugar, 2,000 pounds of ham, 1,000 pounds of cheese, 
800 pounds of bacon, 250 pounds of rice, 300 jars of 
jam, jelly and marmalade, 200 bottles of pickles and 
sauces, 25 boxes of lemons, 30 boxes of oranges, from 
40 to 50 barrels of flour, and tons of fine stuffs to tempt 
steamer passengers’ critical palates, which the Germans 
wisely group under the general name of “ delicatessen.” 
But this is not all. The beer, wine, liquor and mineral 
water guzzling on shipboard and the consumption of 
cigars are enormous and beastly. The passengers of 
any one of the leading four lines will annually consume 
10,000 bottles and 18,000 half-bottles of champagne, 
12,000 bottles and 8,000 half-bottles of claret, 12,000 
bottles of all other wines, 500,000 of ale and porter, 
200,000 bottles of mineral waters, 40,000 bottles of 
brandy and other spirits, 35,000 pounds of tobacco, 
75,000 cigars and 70,000 cigarettes. ‘Ugh !—and is it 
any wonder that such as these are seasick? And what 
an unutterable pity there should be somewhere along the 
line for the other fellows who are irrevocably shut up 


- where these human systems in desperate recovery are 
flinging off, amid the attars of all-permeating bilge water, 


e the: exudations and essences from the use and abuse of, 
say, 100,000 pounds of tobacco, and nearly one million 
bottles 
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ADULTERATED BAKING POWDER. 


A LIST OF THOSE CONTAINING ALUM AND AMMONIA. 


Several cases haye been published in the newspapers 
recently of persons being poisoned, in some instances 
fatally, by ammonia. The harmful effects of that article 
are well known to both chemists and physicians, and 
the public should be on its guard against anything in 
the shape of a focd preparation that contains it as an 
ingredient. Strange as it may appear it is nevertheless 
the fact that ammonia, as well as alum, is extensively 
used in the manufacture of baking powders. For the 
information and guidance of the readers of the AMER- 
1cAN ANALYST we have prepared a list that will be 
found below of the alum and ammonia baking powders 
recorded as such in the official reports of the United 
States Government, the Canadian Government and the 
Hood Commissioners of the States of Ohio, New Jersey 
and Massachusetts. The list is arranged alphabetically 
and is well worth preserving. Those to which a »J< is 
appended are evidently largely in use, as they are men- 
tioned in three or more of the reports referred to. The 
list is as follows : 


American Gilt Edged. Lincoln. 

Aunt Sally. London, 
Brooks and McGeorge. Mason’s. 
Brunswick. Metropolitan, 
Buckeye. Miles Premium. 


Burnett’s Perfect. 


Can’t Be Beat, 


Miles Prize. 
New Hra. 


Capitol. Ocean Foam. 

Carlton. Ocean Wave. 

Centennial. Old Colony. 

Challenge. One Spoon. 

Cook’s Acme. On Top. 

Cook's Best. Oriole. 

Cook’s Choice. Our Best. 

Cook’s Favorite. Our Own. 

Cook’s Finest.. »J«Patapseo. 

Coral. ~ Pearsons. 

Cottage. Perfection. 

Crown. Peerless. 

Orystal. Pride of Ottawa. 

Daisy. Pride of Toronto. 
»J«Davis O. K, Princess. 

Dixon’s. Purity. 

Dooley’s. »J«Royal. 

Dry Yeast. Scioto. 

Eclipse. Silver Cream. 

Empire. Silver Queen. 

Enterprise, Silver Spoon, © 

Eureka. »J<Silver Star. 

Feather Weight. Silver Thimble. 

Fleur de Lis. Snowdrift. 

Forest City. Sovereign. 

Four Ace, Spring field. 

Gem. Star. 

Geo. Washington. State. 

Globe. Standard. 

Gold. »J<Sterling. 

Golden Sheaf. Sun Flower. 

Grape. Superior German. 

Great Eagle. Veteran, 
»J«Henkol’s. Vienna. 

Higgins. Washington, 

Holyoke. Weicome. 

Hygienic, Wheeler’s No. 15. 

International. White Star. 

James, > Windsor. 

Jersey. Zipp’s Grape Crystal. 
»>J«<Kenton. 


There are many other adulterated baking powders 
which have a small local sale. The Minnesota Dairy 
and Food Commission, for instance, gives the names of 
forty-one not enumerated in the above list, But our 
readers must not imagine from the foregoing appalling 


= borne that py hey no sate thing as a pure baking 
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powder. The fact is that the wholesome leavening 
power of a baking powder is produced by cream of 
tartar and soda. Those articles, however, are compara- 
tively expensive, and the dishonest and unscrupulous 
manufacturer sees larger profit by replacing them with 
cheaper ingredients regardless of the injury the use of 
the latter is calculated to involve. But there are, as 
the AMERICAN ANALYST has repeatedly shown, honest 
manufacturers of pure cream of tartar baking powder, 


who not only use only the purest and most desirable — 


material in its composition, but who announce on the 
printed label on each package the names of the ingre- 
dients. One further word of caution to housekeepers, 
Every baking powder sold with a prize or a gift is 
almost certain to contain alum or ammonia, and often 
both, 


La 


BASE BALLS. 


HOW. THEY ARE MADE BY MACHINERY, 


Automatic machines for making baseballs have been 
so successfully contrived that their introduction ig 
likely to constitute a practical industry. Each ma- 
chine winds two balls at one time, in the following way : 
A fine Para-rubber ball, weighing three-quarters of an 


ounce, around which one turn has been made with the. 


end of a skein of an old-fashioned gray stocking yarn, 
is slipped into the machine, then another, after which 
the boy in charge touches a lever, 
and the winding begins. The rubber ball is thus hidden 
in a few seconds, and in its place appears a little gray 
yarn ball that rapidly grows larger and larger. When 
it appears to be about half the size of the regulation 
baseball there is a click, the machine stops, the yarn is 
cut, the boy picks out the ball and tosses it into the 
basket. 
another boy, who runs a similar machine, where a half 
ounce layer of worsted yarn is put on. The next ma- 


the machine starts = 


When this basket is full it is passed along to ~ 


chine adds a layer of strong white cotton thread; a _ 


coating of rubber cement is next applied and a half- 
ounce layer of the very best flne worsted completes the 
ball with the exception of the cover. 


——_—_—_————_+  e_—______. 


A PERSUASIVE CURRENT.—The electric battery has 
superseded the hose and cold water treatment for tam- 
ing refractory prisoners in the Ohio Penitentiary. It is 
reported to be very efficacious. 


Finz Carrots.—Jeweler: ‘My dear sir, that is not 
only a very handsome ring, but itis 18 karats fine.” 

Jersey Farmer :” I don’t care if it’s fifty carrots fine. 
Crops is good this year, an’ Sally’s goin’ to wear that 
ring if they tine me everything I raise on the north 
lot 1?’ 


ELECTRICAL PERSUADER.—The use of electricity is 
offered to the lion-tamer in the form ofa light wand, 
with an insulating grip for the hand, connected by a 
flexible wire with a battery of which the power can be 
varied at will. An experiment with this form of appli- 
cation has been successfully made. 


WAVE MEASUREMENT.—The height of ocean waves 
has recently been measured in a very ingenious way by 


‘floating a sensitive aneroid barometer, to which a re- 


cording apparatus was fitted, on the surface of the 
water. It has thus been proved that waves attain a 
height of forty feet from trough to crest in a fairly 
heavy sea, and probably very “auch more in violent 
gales, 


Luminous Paint.—Until now the commercial manu- 
facture of luminous paint has been confined to England. 
Enormous cost seems to have prevented the use of the 
paint, except asa curiosity, and it is fortunate that a 
firm in Austria has found means to produce it and place 
it on the market at about oné-sixth of the English price. 
Whenever it can absorb light during the day it will give 
it forth at night, and it is said that a railway car in 
England, which has had its ceiling painted with it, was 
so brilliantly illuminated that one could see in it during 
the darkest night without any other light. 


* 
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COMPOUND LARD. 


ADVANTAGES OF COTTON-SEED OIL IN LARD. 


Professor Willis G. Tucker, the Analyst of the State 
Board of Health, has lately made an exhaustive report 
on the subject of the healthfulness of compound lards, 
which we present herewith to the readers of the 
AMERICAN ANALYST: 

The main question, as I understand it, is, whether 
cotton-seed oil properly extracted and refined is a 
wholesome and nutritious article of food, and whether 
itis a proper substance to mingle with lard obtained 
from the fat of hogs or with other fats in the manufac- 
ture of ‘‘lard compounds,” table oil and the like for use 
as food, or in the preparation or manufacture of food 
articles. There doubtless exists on the part of many 
people a prejudice that lard should be made from hog 
fat alone and table or salad-oil from the fruit of the 
olive-tree solely, but this opinion is in reality based on 
no good or sufficient reasons. Fats obtained from a 
variety of animals anda great number of plants have 
been used from time immemorial in the preparation of 
food, and it is unreasonable to suppose that those par- 
ticular fats and oils which we, in this country, or in 
this part of the country, have been accustomed to use 
are the only suitable ones toemploy. All over the world 
vegetable oils are. obtsined by the expression of seeds 
or fruits of plants, and used as food. From the cocoa- 
nut, braz‘lian nut, walnut, almond and a wide variety of 
other vegetable products oils are extracted and em- 
ployed in the preparation of food. In speaking of the 
vegetable oils, Dr. Edward Smith, in his well-known 
work on ‘“‘ Foods,” places cotton-seed oil at the head of 
the list, and says: ‘There can be no doubt that we 
have in this product of seeds and plants, which seem 
otherwise to be useless, a great storehouse of most 
yaluable nutritive material; and if we know but little 
of them in this climate, it is because we have the olive- 
oil at hand, and are bountifully supplied with many 
kinds of animal fats. It is, however, probable that the 
cheapn’ss of some of these vegetable oils, in addition to 
the delicacy of their flavor, will, ere long, force them- 
selyes into notice and obtain a place among our foods,” 
This was written in 1873, when the manufacture of 
cotton-seed oi] was still in its infancy. Professor Wiley, 
chemist to the United States Department of Agriculture, 
in Bulletin No. 13, on “ Foods and Food Adulterants,” 
quotes from Allen’s well-known and standard work on 
“ Commercial Organic Analysis,” as follows: ‘ Refined 
cotton-seed oil is of a straw or golden-yellow color, or 
oceasionally nearly colorless. The density ranges from 
.922 to .926, and the solidifying point from one to 10 
degrees centigrade. Refined cotton-seed oil is usually 
very free from acid, and when properly prepared is of 
pleasant taste and admirably adapted for edible and 
culinary purposes, for which it is now extensively em- 
ployed, both with and without its nature being acknowl- 
edged.” As regards the manufacture and’ refining of 
cotton-seed oil, it may be remarked that the methods 
employed are not materially different from the processes 
made use of in the preparation of olive oil. That cot- 
ton-seed oil has for years been exported to Italy and 
France, in which countries it is largely employed for 
mixing with olive oil, is a well-known fact. Speaking 
of cotton-seed oil, Dunham J. Crain, United States Con- 
sul at Milan, reported as follows under date of Novem- 
ber 10, 1883: ‘The seed oil industry is assuming 
considerable proportions, Several kinds of this oil were 
exhibited at the Milan Exhibition in 1881, and classed 
among alimentary oils. There were some beautiful 
specimens of seasame oil exhibited. * * * The im- 
portation of cotton-seed oil was arrested in 1882, since 
which the demand for oleaginous seeds has increased. 
It is therefore urged that a duty should be imposed on 
all imports of seeds and seed oil, if it is to be continued 
on cotton-seed oil. It is claimed that the duty on cot- 
ton-seed oil has seryed no good purpose; that the 
mixing of cotton oil with olive was not prejudicial to 


health, and that the mixture is now made with oils from 
flax and nu's, and that the competition formerly com- 
ing from cotton oil has been replaced by oils of other 
seeds and by nut oils) * * * Ttis felt that frauds 
will d minish, and the public good be promoted, when 
prejudices against good seed oils disappear and they are 
sold under their true names.” (United States Consular 
Reports, XII., 587.) 


I am clearly of the opinion that cotton-seed oil 


whether used alone or commingled with other oils or fats 
is a perfectly wholesome and nutritious food, and as 
easily digested and assimilated as any of the commonly 
employed fats. In support of this view the opinion of 
numberless writers upon the subj-ct and of experts in 
chemistry and psychology might be adduced, but I shall 
content myself with citing two or three. Battershall, in 
his treatise on “Food Adulteration,” remarks: ‘As a 
result of the publicity lately given to the subject of food 
adulteration, a popular impression has been produced that 
any substance employed as an adulterant of, or a substi- 
tute for another, is to be avoided per se. Perhaps the com- 
mon belief that for all purposes cotton-seed oil is inferior 
to olive oil, and oleomargarine to butter, is the most 
striking illustration of this tendency. Now as a matter 
of fact, pure cotton-seed oil, as at present found on the 
market, is less liable to become rancid than the product 
of the olive, and, for many culinary uses, itis at least 
quite as serviceable. * * * The sale of these pro- 
ducts, under their true name, should not only be allowed, 
but under some circumstances even encouraged.” 
Professor Wiley stated before the United States House 
Committee on Agriculture, at the hearing on the com- 
pound lard bill in 1888, in reply to the question whether 
from his knowledge of chemistry and of medicine there 
is any property in cotton-seed oil injurious to health, 
that there was not, so far as he knew. In reply to the 
question, ‘‘Does that statement also apply to beef 
stearine used in connection with cotton-seed oil in the 
manufacture of refined lard?” he replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir; so 
far as I know, there is nothing ia it injurious to health.” 
Concerning its digestibility and the ease with which it 
is assimilated, he instanced a case in which a pint had 
been given asa laxative, and had undergone perfect 
digestion, showing, in his opinion, “that it was very 
easily acted upon by the intestinal juices,” and “ very 
easily assimilated, and he added that ‘‘it seems to act 
on the digestive organs like olive oil precisely.” In re- 
sponse to the question, “ Are the nutritive qualities of 
cotton-seed oil equal to the nutritive qualities of pure 
lard?” He replied, ‘‘ I should say that there would be little 
difference as far as nutritive properties are concerned,”’ 
Professor Wiley analyzed a large number of samples of 
so-called refined lards, compounded chiefly of beef 
stearine, cotton-seed oil and hog fat, and in response to 
the question, ‘Haye you any belief that any of these 
articles or specimens * * * when used as foods are 
hurtful or unhealthful to the human system?” replied, 
“T have no reason 'to believe any of them are, any of 
the ingredients in the lards.” And again, “ As far 
as medical and chemical knowledge extends, these sub- 
stances are not injurious to health.’’ In reply to the 
question, ‘‘ What would you say of cotton-seed oil when 
used alone as an article of food?” he answered, ‘I 
should say that it was perfectly wholesome,” and he 
gave it as his belief that it was as wholesome as olive 
oil or hog lard or beef fat. Professor S. P. Sharpless, 
State Assayer for Massachusetts, and a chemist who 
has given much time to the study of food adulteration, 
stated during the course of the same investigation, that 
he knew of no property injurious to health in cotton- 
seed oil or the refined lards which he had examined. 
Professor R. Ogden Doremus of New York City, states 
that refined lard made from steam lard, beef stearine 
and cotton-seed oil is “ pure and wholesome,” and that, 
in his opinion, ‘‘cotton-seed oil is a wholesome article 
of diet,’ and Professor L. M. Norton of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, states that the com- 


pound lard made by a well- known firm is “a perfectly | 
good food material,” and “is io setionable in every | 


respect, and ows not contain anything which can be 
injurious to health.” 

These are the opinions which seem to be almost 
universally held by those who have investigated this 
subj-ct from a scientific standpoint. So far as I know, 
there is no evidence worthy of the name which even 
remotely tends to show that cotton-seed oil is nota 
wholesome and nutritious food. It has, as a matter of 
fact, been used for years, both surreptitiously mixed 
with other oils and fats or openly employed on its 
merits as a palatable and useful food. Throughout the 
cotton-growing States it has been, for a long time, very 
largely used, and the medical faculty of the Arkansas 
University state that it is to be preferred to other fate 


in many repects, “agreeing with the most delicate © 


stomachs, wheth>r used in baking or frying,” and that 
‘not one instance has ever been given of health being 
in any manner impaired by the use, however free, of 
cotton-seed oil in food.’ They state that ‘‘ thousands 


of hands emp'cyed in the cotton-seed oil mills are in the: 


habit of making their dinners on the crude oil, by dip- 
ping their bread in it, and some of them actually drink 
it, and yet from this free use of it nothing has ever 
resulted but the best of health.” 


Such testimony as that given above is not easily - 


overthrown. Writers of eminence in our scientific, 
medical and agricultural journals have borne similar 
testimony, and large numbers of people in our midst 
to-day use, by preference, in their households, a cotton- 
seed oil lard in place of one made from the fat of the 
hog. In my own family I have employed such a lard 
with perfect satisfaction, and am convinced by actual 
trial that it is palatable, readily digestible and a whole- 
some, nutritious article. During the last few years I 
have chemically examined a considerable number of 
compounded lards, sold as lard and under various trade 
names, containing cotton-se:d oil, sometimes without a 


trace of hog fat, and I have also examined various 


qualities and grades of cotton-seed oil and of olive oil 
containing it, some of these examinations having been 
made within the last week, and I hive discovered in 
these lard compounds and oils no substance injurious to 
health or in any way deleterious, and I am decidedly of 


the opinion that such lard compounds and cotton-seed oi] — 
products as I have examined or of which I have knowl- 


edge are wholesome and nutritious articles of food. 


Se 


_A GREAT BREWERY. 


ONE HOUSE PRODUCING A THOUSAND BARRELS A DAY. 


How many readers of the Tribune have ever visited 
a great brewing establishment? A little back from 
West Street stand the buildings of Beadleston & Woerz. 
From the river this pile of stone and brick resembles a 
huge fortress. Mr. Woerz said the other day, that he 
had the capacity to brew 500,000 barrels a year, but his 
present storage capacity limited him to a production of 
300,000. Think of that, ye Drys! Does it not seem 
hopeless to attempt to stop this amber flood which flows 


at the rate of a barrel a minute down the throats of. 


thirst these August days! The great chambers where 
the tanks stand, like miniature gasometers, are cool and 
sweet-smelling with an under aroma of hops, pungent 
and grateful to the senses. In the next room Mr. Woerz 


slides back a wooden covering and, swinging an elec- — 


tric lamp at the end of a cord, discloses the golden in- 
terior of a huge copper cauldron. There are three of 
these in this room; how deep and how capacious one 
does not inquire. They are empty now, and as clean 


and sweet as the sauce kettle of a good housewife, 


Now slip on this overcoat which hangs conveniently 


near. We are going from the tropics to the North Pele, _ 
It is 90 


This treshold separates Florida from Alaska, 
deg. in the street and 30 deg. on the other side of this 
party wall. 


| 


We enter, and muffled up as we are, the 
frost- uae atmosphere strikes terror: to our vertebra, é 


: 


_ anachronism oppresses us. 


Angust to December in an instant of time. The sudden 
For hundreds of feet in 
either direction loom tanks filled with beer—nothing 
but beer! You cannot see it, but you know it is there. 
It is the toper’s dream of Elysium. In this cloister of 
Gambrinus everything is frosty and spectral. The walls 
are wainscoted with pipes, and the ceilings are hung 
with them. They carry the liquid ammonia, kept always 
in circulation by two great pumps on the ground floor. 
Every elbow and joint is covered with a fungus-like 
growth of ice and snow. It is impossible to realize 
that we are in the heart of a great city during the heat 
of summer. There are three or four of these floors 
devoted to beer and the Ice King. In them perpetual 
winter reigns, and those who work there know nothing 
of the season’s change, We are glad to escape into an 
elevator and descend to a well where we are invited to 
quaff cool, refreshing draughts of the June brewing.— 
Tribune. 


JUMESTIL UIELE IGS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘' AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
August. 


GAME AND PouLtRY.—Pigeon, chicken, duck, wood- 
cock, 

MEATS.—Beef, lamb, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, 
sausage, veal, venison. 


Fruits.—Cherries, raspberries, huckleberries, melons, 
gooseberries, blackberries, peaches, pears, tamarinds, 
bananas, pineapple, grapes, plums. 

Fisa.—Anchovy, bass, bluefish, blackfish, cod, eels, 
¢erabs, clams, flounder, halibut, herring, lobster, mackerel, 
mussels, porgie, prawn, salmon, turtle, trout, sturgeon, 
whiting, weak-fish, rockfish. 

VEGETABLES.—Beans, beets, cucumbers, cabbage, car- 
rots, cauliflower, corn, egg-plant, lettuce, onions, parsley, 
parsnips, potatoes, squash, shallots, spinach, turnips, 
radish, rhubarb, tomatoes. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


STEWED SHOULDER OF MuTToN.—Remove the bone 
from a shoulder of mutton, sprinkle it with pepper and 
salt, roll it up and tie it together. Makea rich gravy 
with the bones. Put the shoulder in a stewpan, pour 
the gravy over it, cover and stew until tender. Remove 
the strings before serving. 


Merar JELLY.—Chop fine one pound of lean mutton 
and one pound of rump steak. Put it in a jar, cover 
tightly and let it stand on the fire in a pan half full of 
water for three hours. Press the meat through a sieve 
and to it add sufficient gelatine, dissolved in water, to 
stiffen it, using one half ounce to a pint of meat essence; 
season, Remove the fat when cold. 


CuRRIED YEAL.—Poil. three pounds of veal, cut into 
small pieces until tender, salting the water half an hour 
before it is done. Drain the meat and fry it with a 
large sliced onion in three large tablespoonfuls of but- 
jer. Add now to this a dash of nutmeg and two tahle- 
spoonfuls curry powder, and enough of the water in 
which the meat was cooked to make a good gravy, 
Thicken with flour and serve with boiled rice. 


BANANA FRITTERS.—Beat the yolks of two eggs very 
light; to them add two good-sized bananas cut in 
pieces and beat to a pulp with the eggs; add one tea- 
spoonful of sugar, two of melted butter, one-half cup of 
milk, whites of two eggs well beaten; one and a half 
cupfuls of ‘flour, small teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Beat well with egg beater. Drop from spoon into boil- 


. 
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Wuirr OaKe.—Rub two cupfuls of sugar aud one of 
butter to.a cream; sift together one cupful of corn starch, 
two of flour, one and a half teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Add to the butter and sugar a cupful of milk, 
then the prepared flour, any desired flavoring, and last- 
ly the whites of seven well-whipped eggs. 


Macaroon Icu-CreamM.—Dry and crumble half a 
pound of macaroons; add them to one pint whipped 
cream, four ounces powdered sugar and the whites of 
six eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Mix thoroughly but 
lightly and freeze. When about to serve sprinkle 
macaroon crumbs over the cream. 


Sponge Cake.—Beat together for half an hour six 
eggs and six ounces powdered sugar. Add grated rind 
and a little of the juice of a fresh lemon; stir in lightly 
six ounces of flour. Have ready buttered two small 
tins; pour in the mixture and bake in a moderate oven 
from three-quarters of an hour to one hour. 


WHISTLING WOMEN. 


A FEMININE ACCOMPLISHMENT GROWING IN FAVOR. 


The proverbial bad end that awaits the whistling girl 
and crowing hen seems, after all, so far as this country 
is concerned, to have belonged to the category of sun 
myths, several American ladies of the present day hay- 
ing achieved both social and professional success by 
their proficiency as whistlers. It is a unique accom- 
plighment, as incongruous at first suggestion as the no- 
tion of a society belle performing on the banjo. But 
who shall account for—or philosophize upon—fashion- 
able “fads?” The rarest illustration of this new 
feminine achievement is afforded by a young and pretty 
New York girl, Miss Mabel Stevenson, who has de- 
veloped a specialty of her own known as “bird- 
warbling.” Her imitations of our native feathered 
songsters are so melodiously true to life that one might 
fancy her to be their instructress rather than their pupil. 
Miss Stevenson appeared several times at the Press Club 
receptions in this city last winter, and the success she 
thus inaugurated was emphasized by a brilliant series of 
drawing-room entertainments given during the summer 
before distinguished and fashionable andiencesin London. 
Her art, however, is of a higher order than whistling. As 
regards the latter, we read in the N. Y. World that there 
is a plan among the girls of the Four Hundred in this 
city to learn to whistle. Not only this, but they pro- 
pose to have the best instruction that can be obtained, 
and the ‘‘ Fair American,’’ Mrs. Shaw, is looked upon 
as their coming teacher. If that lady’s foreign tour 
cannot be brought to a close early enough in the fall, 
another instructress will be secured. The leading spirit 
in the movement is Miss Sallie Hargous, and that the 
whistling fad will be part and parcel of New York 
society next winter is beyond question. As everybody 
knows, the success of Mrs. Shaw has been nothing less 
than phenomenal. She is at present whistling at the 
Court of St. Petersburg before the Czar of all the Rus- 
sias. Her rival, Miss Ella Chamberlain, of Cambridge, 
Mass., has a local rather than an international reputa- 
tion, She is personally a very attractive woman, and is 
extremely popular throughout the New England States 
and Canada. According to Tennie Dalton there is a 
new star in the horizon—a Miss Eugenia Richter, of 
Woodside, N. J. She is represented as a prodigy in all 
respects, is the supporting pillar of a happy family 
structure, and instructs a large class of young ladies in 
the art of whistling. She is said to be a “sentimental 
whistler,” excelling in the pathetic ballads which appeal 
to the heart, although she has a large and varied reper- 
toire. Then there is Miss Laura McManis, of Indian- 
apolis, possessing all the charms and graces combined 
with exceptional whistling ability. She will not whistle 
unless she can clear $200 a week, and she is very much 
encouraged by the success of a recent “concert tour” 
through Canada. The list ends with the names of Mrs. 
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Elizabet Seymour Hodgson, of Roanoke, Va., and Miss 
Mary Horton—the latter a step-sister of Mrs. Shaw, 
Mrs. Hodgson is an expert in whistling, imitating, with- 
out the slightest effort, any species of song bird. Miss 
Horton whistles beautifully herself, and has gained the 
reputation of a successful teacher. 


—_—_———_ + ——— 
THE BEST CYCLOPEDIA. 


The twenty-third volume of Alden’s Manifold Cy- 
clopedia includes the titles from McVook to Memorial, 
Among the articles, we notice the biographies of many 
eminent men and women of early times, as well as those 
of the present day; also excellent descriptions of many 
large cities and towns. The volume treats very satis- 
factorily three States: Maine, Maryland and Massa- 
chusetts ; and of foreign countries there are Madagascar, 
Madeira, Malta and Manitoba, Interesting subjects in 
other Jines are: Machine Gun; Magic; Magna Charta; 
Magnetism, 19 pages; Mammalia, 10 pages; Man, 6 
pages; Mangel-Wurzel; Manure, 4 pages; Marble; 
Marriage, 6 pages; and Masons (Free), about 5 pages, 
These are named only as samples of what the volume 
contains. The articles are brought down very nearly 
to date, many of them are illustrated, the style and ar- 
rangement are excellent, and the printing and binding 
are entirely satisfactory. The one thing about it which 
it is difficult to comprehend is how so yaluable a work 
can be supplied for so low a price. For farmers, me- 
chanics, teachers, students and the great mass of general 
readers the Manifold is far superior to any other Cyclo- 
pedia. Specimen pages will be sent free on application 
to the publishers, Garretson, Cox & Co., New York, 
Chicago and Atlanta. : 
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THE DEADLY GREEN APPLE. 


The professional wit who makes fun of unripe fruit 
simply reflects the popular superstition that the latter 
is exceedingly unwholesome, if not dangerous, to the 
human system. Probably no product of nature has re- 
ceived more undeserved abuse, and certainly of none is 
there more ignorance at large. A few words of informa- 
tion on the subject may, therefore, be of value, if not of 
interest, to the reader. The process of nature we call 
ripening is, when stripped of technical terms, very sim- 
ple. The hard, firm cells of, for example, the green 
apple, which enable it to defy the wind and many insect 
enemies, break down and become soft and plastic. A 
portion of the starch is changed into sugar. One or two 
complex bodies are converted into the delicate ethers 
which give the fruit its characteristic favor and aroma, 
Last of all, the green coloring matter is partially altered 
into other tints. This change of ripening is even at its 
largest very limited. The fruit changes but little in its 
real characteristics. This truthis shown in many ways, 
Insects, birds and animals are as eager for unripe as 
ripe fruits, and find them equally wholesome and 
good, very skilled housewife knows that green 
apples, pears, peaches, cherries, tomatoes, quinces and 
plums are far better for culinary use than are the same 
when matured. The peasant boy and farmer’s girl eat 
not only unripe fruit, but, what is far more difficult of 
digestion, raw turnip, carrot, cabbage, beet and even 
sweet potato. The great preserve manufacturers of 
Europe and America use half-ripened fruit and vegetables 
for their finest goods, and find that the fully ripened will 
never make more than a second-class article. In 
menageries and zoological gardens better results are 
obtained by feeding gramnivorous animals with half. 
ripened than with fully-matured vegetables. What, 
then, is the reason of the prejudice against green 
fruit? Reason there must be, because there never yet 
was a prejudice or superstition but what was based 
somewhere or somehow on common sense, It lies in 
the fact that all immature vegetable food substances are 
aperient in character when used by people in good 
health, and become cathartic or even drastic when 
employed by those whose blood is impure. As the vast 
majority of mankind are careless, if not reckless, in re- 
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spect to health, and.as this carelessness invariabiy pro- 
duces humors of the blood and system, it is obvious that, 
under the circumstances, the use of unripe fruits would 
be attended with unpleasant results anyhow, and pos- 
sibly with danger to health and life. For humors, or 
impurities, invariably intensify and aggregate any tem- 
porary or slight trouble. For instance, they convert a 
pin scratch into a painful sore or a mild and healthful 
evacuation into an exhausting dysentery. The evil 
done in such cases is incorrectly charged to the fruit 
eaten, and not to the diseased condition of him who eats 
it. Itis in this manner that the green apple, the pink 
watermelon and the Morris-White peach have received 
their bad reputations—reputations which really belong 
to the recklessness of mankind in general. Despite the 
prejudice and the facts, unripe fruit is nevertheless at- 


tractive to adults and especially to children. What, 
then, is to be done? The answer suggests itself— 
For the 


purify the blood and invigorate the system. 
latter, exercise, good hours aud a wholesome diet will 
suffice; for the former, the best specific is Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, Once introduced into the body, it breaks down and 
expels all foreign matter and impurities ; it attacks and 
removes the debris of the system-arising from wear and 
tear; it acts as a tonic upon the vital organs, and, above 
all, strengthens the liver, stomach and intestines. A 
man or woman whose physical frame is thus cleansed 
and purified by the Sarsaparilla can eat green fruit with 
impunity and likewise enjoyment. Besides this, he 
or she makes his or her-body proof against the minor 
ills which go hand-in-hand with impure blood, viz., sick 
headache, biliousness, torpid liver, sluggish kidneys, 
choked pores, insomnia and nervousness. And these 
cause as much pain, sdrrow and loss in life as all the 
green fruit put together. 


STEEL WHEELS.—Carriage wheels are now being 
made from cold-rolled steel. The spokes are tubular 
and adjustable. The wheels are so put together that 
apy part can be replaced without taking off the tire or 
felloe. 


CANADIAN SETTLERS.—According to the returns of 
the Dominion Immigration Department, 811,210 immi- 
grants settled in Canada between 1881 and 1889, yet 
the year-book just issued by the Federal Government 
claims an increase of only 730,046 in the Dominion’s 
population since 1881. Allowing for natural increase, 
these figures indicate a very large exodus to the United 
States. 
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DID YOU EVER 


Look onthe Label 


of your favorite baking powder to see if 
all the ingredients are published ? 

Ammonia, a substance injurious to 
health, is an adulterant of some high- 
priced baking powders advertised and 
generally believed to be ‘“‘ absolutely 
pure.” Cheap, prize, and gift powders 
contain alum, terraalba, &c., as well as 
ammonia. € 

Housekeepers who desire pure and 
wholesome food should refuse to buy 
ANY baking powder, ro matter what 
its reputation, unless all the ingredients 
are frankly made known. 

For many years all the ingredients 
used in Cleveland’s Superior Baking 
Powder have been published on every 
label, and the analysis as stated is veri- 
fied by Official Reports, the highest 
testimony in the land. 

CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER CO., 

’ 81 & 83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Beware 
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Will do this. 


for easy Housework 
—Pearline. Made to save work and wearin all kinds 
of washing and cleaning. Wade into a 
powder for your convenience. Madeas 
_cheap as puresoap foreconomy. Made 
harmless forall purposes for which soap 
is used. What a friend—a friend who 
did half your washing and cleaning and 
made the other half so easy that you 
did not get too tired to enjoy the time 
saved; besides made things last 
longer and look better. That’s just 
what Pearline will do for you if 
you'll let it. On the back of each 
package you'll find how it will best 
befriend you. Every grocer keéps Pearl- 


ine, and many of your friends use it— 
ask them about it. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘this is as good as” or ‘‘ the 
same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer 


sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send 7 back. 
180 JAMES PYLE, New York, 


PREVENTED AND CURED. 


Loss of hair is caused by want of nutrition of the hair 
bulbs and obstruction of the follicles under the scalp, 
Common sense shows that the remedy is to nourish the 
one and remove the other. 


ROWE’S SCALPENSE 


Sent anywhere for One Dollar. Guaranteed or money refunded. 


Professor T. H. ROWE, Room 26, 16 Murray Street, New York. 


The best bargain ever offered in Sewing Machines. 


A $45 Sewing Machine 


FOR $15.00. 


SWIFT'S 


CHOICE 


Chicago Pressed Peet 


——— 


Premium No. 120. 


Including One Year's Subscription to this Paper. 
We have made such arrangements’as enable us to offer the 


OS SOS ONE 


Can be found at all times in full supply and 


at popular prices at the branch houses in all — 
the larger cities and is RETAILED BY ALL. 
FIRST-CLASS BUTCHERS. 

The trade of all marketmen and meat 
dealers is solicited for our Wholesale Branch — 
Houses, and the PUBLIC MAY REST AS. 
SURED that in PURCHASING OUR MEAT | 
from dealers they will ALWAYS RECEIVE 
THE BEST. 


| Chicago 


Singer Sewing Machi 
At lower rates than ever before for a good machine, and we 
offer our readers the advantage of the unprecedented bargains. 

This machine is made after the latest models of the Singer 
machines, and is a perfect fac-simile in shape, ornamentation 
and appearance. All the parts are made to gauge exactly the 
same as the Singer, and are constructed of precisely the same 
materials. 

This valuable Sewing Machine is given as a premium 
for 60 yearly subscribers to this paper, or for 30 yearly sub- 
scribers and $7 additional. 

- Price, including one year’s subscription, $15. Sent by 
Tr 
if different from post-office address. 


Cent, receiver to pay charges. Give name of freight station 


SWIFT AND COMPANY, 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
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PHONOGRAPH RISKS. 


We read recently in one of our medical exchanges 
that the Philadelphia Park Commissioners have ordered 
the disuse of the public phonographs heretofore in use 
in Fairmount Park, on account of the danger of their 
serving to disseminate disease. This danger is doubt- 


_ less very slight, like that of injury to the ear, and prob- 


ably neither danger is worth consideration if the instru- 
ment is kept reasonably clean and used properly ; but its 
promiscuous use in a public park does not seem to admit 
of perfect security in this respect, and the announce- 
ment that the phonograph company intends to substitute 
a plate ear-piece for the penetrating one now in use, 
avowedly for the reason that there are persons who ob- 
ject to the present form, goes to show that the Philadel- 


_ phia Commissioners are not the only people who enter- 
_ tain the idea of danger in the phonograph. 
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PURE FOOD RECIPROCITY. 


The State Department is actively striving to effect the 
removal of the severe restrictions imposed on American 
exports of cattle and hog products to Kuropean coun- 
tries. Our hog products are now excluded by law from 
Germany and France, and our live cattle are practically 
excluded from England by quarantine regulations on 
account of the scare worked up in those countries some 
ten years ago in reference to the healthfulness of those 
products. The effort to have the restrictions recon- 
sidered was begun, almost as soon as they were im- 
posed, under the Administration of President Arthur, 
and had the cordial support of Mr. Blaine during his 
brief service as Secretary of State, and his Assistant- 
Secretary, the Hon. R. R. Hitt of Lllinois. The sub- 
ject was revived early in this Administration. Instruc- 
tions were given to Ministers Phelps at Berlin, Reid at 
Paris, and Lineoln at London to lay this subject before 
the governments to which they are accredited, as 
forcibly as circumstances will permit. Some delays 
occurred in each ease, and only recently Secretary Rusk 
of the Department of Agriculture addressed a communi- 
cation to the Secretary of State, calling attention to the 
regulations and prohibitory restrictions in force. See- 
retary Rusk declared them to be ‘to the great detri- 
ment and in some eases to the destruction of the trade 
in liye animals and meat products from the United 
States,” and requested the Secretary of State “to take 
such action as may be possible looking to a removal of 
such restrictions or their modification in favor of Ameri- 
ean producers.” Meanwhile, Minister Reid had been 
working, and on August 15th the Senate was placed in 
possession of the correspondence relating to the efforts 
made by our government to secure the modification or 
repeal by France of the decree of 1881 prohibiting the 
importation into the latter country of American pork 
and kindred products. It then transpired that the 
French Government practically places its exclusion of 
our pork products upon economic instead of sanitary 
grounds, and that this policy of exclusion, as a measure 
for the protection of the domestic products of Franee, is 
applied only to the United States. Mr. Reid added to 
this statement of the facts in the case the significant 
suggestion that the American consumption of French 
wines largely exceeds the probable importation of 
American pork into France in case the duty were re- 
moved, Our readers are aware that the French Senate 
has been debating upon a measure to prevent the exces- 
sive adulteration in French wines. The United States 
has a large and rapidly developing wine industry upon 
the Pacifle coast, and it might be necessary for sanitary 
reasons to prohibit the further introduction of the adul- 
terated article from abroad. Mr. Blaine’s reciprocity doc- 
trines seemed admirably adapted to the situation, and 
on August 20th the bill providing for the inspection of 
salted pork or bacon intended for export was passed by 
both houses, with the following important clause added: 

“That whenever the President is satisfied that there 
is good reason to believe that any importation is being 


made or is about to be made into the United States from 
any foreign country of any article used for human food 


or drink that is aduiterated to any extent dangerous to . 


the health or welfare of the people of the United States, 
or any of them, he may issue his proclamation suspend- 


ing the importation of such articles from such country | 


for such period of time as he may think necessary to 
prevent such importation, and during such period it 


shall be unlawful to import into the United States from 
the countries designated in the proclamation of the 
President any of the articles the importation of which 
is so suspended.” 


Carat acece Am oh 


THE HELP PROBLEM. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Journal of Commerce, 
inquires plaintively, What shall be done for the towns 
and smaller cities and the rural districts which are now 
almost destitute of domestic servants? The question 
is, indeed, aserious one, and others besides our contem- 
porary are concerned in its solution. The women who 
come to America as immigrants are naturally clannish, 
and like to stay where they can associate freely with 
their own people, and where they have religious privi- 
leges of their ownselection. The native-born American 
girls will not go out to service, and if they do, as a rule, 
they are not desirable additions to a well-regulated 
household,, It is impossible to meet their ideas of 
equality in the family economy. They will not believe 
that they are not held as inferiors unless they have all 
the rights and privileges of the most favored member of 
the establishment. 
while they retain the occupation for which they are en- 
gaged. If thcy sit at the table with the family, there 
will be no one to serve, and any distinction of mistress 
and servant they regard as a personal degradation. In 
some of the westerm cities of this State the scarcity of 
persons who.can be hired to render efficient service in 
the house has induced some employers to send to the 
South for colored help, as the only possible solution of 
the difficulty. In Western Pennsylvania, and from 
thence all through the Western States, there is no class 
from which servants can be drawn who will accept the 
situation, with its appropriate duties and responsibili- 
ties. Those who propose to check the tide of immigra- 
tion will do well to hold their hand until a larger supply 
of this raw material has. been landed to meet this con- 
stant and imperative demand. The Journal of Commerce 
says that that journal is in constant receipt of letters from 
all parts of the country asking if it cannot send out a 
body of young women willing to accept situations as 
servants in country homes, where they will be well paid 
and kindly treated. All that are likely to land on our 
shores for the next two years, if they were here to-day, 
could find places at once throughout the interior, pro- 
vided they were willing to leave the seaboard, and still 
a part of the want would be unsupplied. Many feeble 
wives and mothers are wearing out their lives over the 
cook-stove and wash-tub because none can be hired to 
give them a respite from this incessant toil. 


It is impossible to concede this 
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NATIONAL BEVERAGES. 


THE LIQUID INDULGENCES OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


The drinks or beverages of the people of all countries 
are usually derived from some indigenous vegetable 
product, such as grains, roots, the sap of trees, the juice of 
fruits, etc., and it would seem as if many of these must 
have been popular for unknown generations. Some of 
these beverages are said to be moderately pleasant, 
others highly intoxicating, while no doubt a large num- 
ber evidently derive their popularity from the same 
principle that makes nasty American patent medicines 
tolerable, viz., from the varying amount of alcoholic 
spirit which they contain. A brief glance at some of 
the less-known national drinks in the light of their com- 
position may not be out of place in this season of thirst 
and relaxation, One fact may be noted which is as true 
of the best-known drinks as those about to be consid- 
ered, and that is that it is extremely difficult to obtain 
any palatable, refreshing drink without a small portion 
of alcohol forming part of its constituents. It may be 
said, also, that the manufacture and consumption of 
drinks depend much upon the supply of raw material 
available, although in rich and civilized countries the 
home deficiency can easily be supplied by importa- 
tions. In some localities cider is popular and cheap. 
The percentage of alcohol in cider ranges from 51 to 
9 per cent., the latter proportion, however, being largely 
exceeded in the very “hard” varieties. The production 
of cider in France varies considerably year by year. It 
is largely produced, however, and principally consumed 
in the country districts, very little being exported. The 
best cider is said to be made in Normandy, where it was 
introduced many years since by the Moors; but cider is 
made in no fewer than fifty-four departments of France. 
Cider and perry (the latter being made from pears) are 
also largely made in England; while in the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada the former is very 
largely produced, being the favorite beverage of the 
farmer, and the only one which is more or less alcoholic 
that the temperance politician has at all tolerated. In 
Chili, after making cider and wine from their apples, they 
extract from the refuse a white and finely flavored 
spirit, and by another process they procure a sweet 


~ syrup, or, as they term it, honey. When properly fer- 


mented and prepared, the black mulberry yields a pleas- 
ant vinous liquor. In the cider counties of England 
mulberries are sometimes mixed with apples to form a 
beverage known as mulberry cider. The fishermen of 
Newfoundland, Labrador and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and indeed many of the people living in that region 
drink large quantities of spruce beer. It is considered 
a corrective of the fishermen’s diet; which consists 


largely of salt pork and fish. The process of making it 
is simple. Black spruce branches in sufficient quantity 
are chopped into small pieces and put into a pot con- 
taining six or eight gallons of water and boiled for some 
time. The liquor is then strained and put into a cask 
that will contain eighteen gallons. Molasses is added 
in the proportion of one gallon to eighteen gallons of 
liquor. A pint of the grounds of the last brewing 
and a few hops, if at hand, are also put in, and the 
cask is filled up with cold water and left to ferment. In 
twenty-four hours it is fit for use. Spirits are fre- 
quently mixed with spruce beer to make the drink called 
‘‘callibugus.” In New Zealand a drink somewhat re- 
sembling spruce beer is made from the twigs of the 
dracrydium taxifolium; it was used by Capt. Cook. 
From the sap of the birch tree some of the tribes of 
Northern Russia prepare their ordinary drink, ‘‘ birken- 
wasser,” from which they also make vinegar; and in 
some districts they boil it into a sweet syrup, which 
serves them instead of sugar. For those who are too 
poor to drink beer or mead this northern wine is the 
only potive drink. A drink delightfully acid and re- 
freshing is made in Brazil from the pulp of the capsule 
which envelops the seed of the cacao theobroma. The 
saccharine liquor extracted from the unexpanded flow- 
ers of the Ita palm of British Guiana is said to afford a 
liquor resembling champagne in its briskness. The sap 
of the Sontar palm is obtained from the stems of the 
bunches of fruit when cut. This liquor is drunk either 
fresh or after it has undergone a slight fermentation. It 
bears also the name of towak or palm wine. Sometimes 
a species of strychnos is infused with it, which pro- 
duces a stupefying and intoxicating beverage, sold 
daily in the bazaars in Molluceas, especially in Amboy- 
na, in sections of bamboo. Palm wines are common in 
most warm climates. In the Eastern Archipelago the 
wine is obtained from the gomuti palm. The principal 
production of this paim is toddy (from the Sanscerit 
tade), which is obtained in the following manner: One 
of the spadices is, on the first appearance of the fruit, 
beaten on three successive days with a small stick, with 
a view of determining the flow of sap to the wounded part. 
The spadix is then cut a little way from its root or base, 
and the liquor which pours out is received in pots of 
earthenware and sections of bamboo or other vessels. 
When newly drawn the liquor is clear, and in taste re- 
sembles fresh mint. In a very short time it becomes 
turbid, whitish, and somewhat acid, and quickly runs 
into the vinous fermentation, acquiring an intoxicating 
quality. In this state great quantities are consumed, 
In Ceylon, Madras, and other parts of India toddy is 
obtained from the sap of the palmyra palm, and there 
are two kinds—the unfermented juice called sweet 
toddy and the fermented or ‘‘culloo.” The sap of the 
wine palm, called “boardon” and “lope,” is much rel- 
ished by the savage tribes of West Africa. Other of 
their favorite inebriants are ‘‘ wawa,” or plantain wine, 
and ‘‘bombe,” small beer made of grain. The latter is 
served in neatly carved and colored gourds, and the 
contents are imbibed through a reed. The cool, refresh- 
ing milk of the cocoanut is highly esteemed, and many 
other palms are brought into requisition for beverages. 
In Siam, China and Japan rice is the principal grain 
used for distilling, and forms the ‘‘lan” of Siam, the 
‘“shonchon” and ‘‘mandarin” wine of China, the 
“sake” of Japan, and the ‘‘ badek” and ‘ brom” of 
Java, In China the rice wine they use is by no means 
agreeable. It is always taken hot, and somewhat re- 
sembles Madeira wine in color and taste. The Malays 
haye a fermented liquor made from rice which they call 
‘“‘oelang.”” The Javanese liquor, ‘“‘ brom,” is prepared 
from the fermentation of rice, and is a kind of beer, and 
not the product of distillation. The fine arrack (a name 
derived from ‘arak,” the Arabic word for ardent spirit) 
is an invention and manufacture of the Chinese, of which 
materials are boiled rice, molasses, and palm wine, 
Sago, or rice beer, is the principal and almost only aleo- 
holic beverage of Japan. Until the last two or three 


centuries sake was not manufactured on a large scale, 


but each household made its own supply. Now there q 
are very large breweries of this liquor in different parts 
of the country. There are a great many varieties of — 
sake to be obtained in commerce, differing somewhat in 
taste, flavor and price, and distinguished by fancy 
names. The proportion of alcohol in sake varies from 5 ° 
to 15 per cent, The sake of Japan is very heating and 
heavy, and appears to be as vinous in quality and 
strength as European ale or beer. It is flavored with 
honey or sugar. The Indians of Chili make a drink of 
maize or corn. The grain is first baked, then steeped in 
water for a certain time, after which it is boiled and 
set by to settle, and when fined it is fit todrink, In- 
dian corn is largely used for distillation throughout 
North America, andin South America it appears to have 
been made into ‘‘ chica’”’ or maize beer at a very remote 
period, for it was a common drink of the Indians before 
the Spanish conquest. The liquor is said to be of a 
dark yellow color, with an agreeable, slightly bitter 
taste. It is in universal demand on the west coast of 
South America, and is consumed in large quantities by 
the mountain Indians. Scarcely a single hut in the in- 
terior is without a jar of this favorite liquor. From the 
stalks of the Indian corn a liquor is also obtained in 
Mexico. In some of the Rio Plata States the inhabi- 
tants make a liquor from the sweet pods of the Algar- 
roba (prosopis alba), which, when new, is refreshing, 
but becomes alcoholized after fermentation. In some dis- 
tricts this liquor is the principal attraction at social meet- ~ 
ings. Murwa beer, which is a product of the Himalayas, is 
made in this way. Millet seed is moistened and fer- 
mented for two days. Sufficient fora day’s allowance 
is then put into a vessel of wickerwork lined with indi- 
rubber to make it water-tight, and boiling water is 
poured on it with a ladle or gourd from a huge iron 
cauldron that stands all day over the fire. The fiuid, 
when quite fresh, tastes like negus of Cape sherry, 
rather sour. In some parts of the Hast a fiery, intoxi- 
eating beverage is made of jaggerberry (sugar), bhang 
(hemp), poppy seeds, pepper, cardomoms, and nutmeg. 
The fermented juice of the peach gives an excellent 
brandy, which is chiefly manufactured in the United 
States. ‘Peach and honey” was a favorite Southern 
tipple, before temperance societies took root in the 
‘‘sacred soil.” In the southern parts of Hungary the 
well-known liquor ‘‘ shiyowitza ” is made from the shiva 
plum. The liquor called ‘ maraschina,” which is 
chiefly manufactured in the Italian States and Dalmatia, 
is prepared from a variety of cherry. The fruit and 
seed are crushed together, one part of honey to the hun- 
dred added, and the whole mass subjected to fermenta- 
tion, during which process it is distilled. The kernel of 
the cherry contains the elements of hydrocyanic acid, 
and accordingly is much used for communicating its 
peculiar flavor to brandy and liquors. From the succu- 
lent peduncle or fruit of the cashew not an excellent 


spirit has been distilled, with diuretic properties similar 


to the best Holland gin. A wine made from it resem- 
bles in taste an ordinary claret sweetened with sugar, 
and is a popular beverage among the poorer people of 
South America. It is the custom of the Brazilians to 
suck a cashew before breakfast, but at any hour of the © 
day the juice is delightful. It is sweet and delicious, — 
slightly astringent, and a wonderful allayer of thirst. 
The juice of one cashew is said to be more grateful to-a 
thirsty person than a goblet of purest water. The Aus- 
tralian aborigines obtained a fermented liquor by soak- 
ing the seed vessels of the pandanus and washing out 
the sweet, mealy substance contained in the lower part 
between the fibres, The national drink of the Mexicans 
is ‘‘pulque,” the fermented sap of the maguay, or 
American agave plant. After obtaining the juice, which 
is still largely done in the primitive way by cutting the 
flower stem of the plant and making a basin or depres- 
sion, where it is taken from, and sucking up the juice 
into reeds, which are discharged into pigskins, it is car- _ 
ried to vats made of rawhide for fermentation. The sap, — 
which resembles cider, and has a very disagreeable- 
smell, taken alone or diluted with water, is a common 
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aweet beverage in use in Mexico. When fermented, 
this liquor is very intoxicating, containing about 36 per 


cent. of alcohol. To strangers both the taste and the 
smell of pulque are horrible, something in smell like 
rotten eggs; but people seem to get accustomed to its 
flavor, and like it, as the natives do. Bayard Taylor 
thus speaks of it: ‘‘I can only liken the taste of the 
beverage to a distillation of sour milk (if there can be 
such a thing) strongly tinctured with cayenne and harts- 
horn.” And yet it is a national drink, and the taste for 
it, onee acquired, it is a kind of nectar in its way, a sort 
of liquid limburger cheese. 


9 9 


FATAL TO FLIES. 


NATURE HAS PROVIDED A FUNGUS THAT FIXES THEM. 


Like many other insects, house flies are subject to the 
attacks of a parasitic fungus which destroys great num- 
bers of them, especially toward the end of autumn, We 
sometimes see the corpses of such as have met this fate 


glued to the window panes in the attitude of life, with |. 


legs widely spread and wings raised as if in preparation 
for flight, but with a white halo on the glass all round 
them, and with bodies pale, unhealthy looking and dis- 
tended. The spores of the fungus, which are exces- 
sively minute and are present in the air, are carried 
against the fly’s body, and such as strike its under sur- 
face may become adherent, when each spore sends out 
a long tubular projection, which penetrates the skin and 
body. Once here, its host’s doom is certain, says Knowl- 
edge, for it meets with suitable nourishment in the shape 
“of the fluids of the fly’s body, by aid of which it will 
speedily propagate itself until its victim, drained of its 
life’s support, finally succumbs. The thread-like tube 
first produces a series of detached, rounded bodies, 
something like the cells of the yeast plant. These cells, 
which have an indefinite power of self-multiplication, 
are carried by the blood to all parts of the body, and 
thus the disease spreads. They, in their turn, give rise 
to a number of branching tubular threads, similar to 
those of the earlier stage, which in process of time 
penetrate the skin. Each thread which thus makes its 
appearance outside gives rise to a sort of head, which 
contains spores like those with which the series started. 
These are cast off with considerable force, and multi- 
tudes of them no doubt perish, while others are ulti- 
mately wafted against the bodies of other flies, to deal 
destruction among them as among their predecessors. 
The particular species of fungus which makes havoc 
with the house flies is called Empusa musce, and is one 
of a group which are distinguished by their habit of 
subsisting upon living insects. The maturation of the 
fungus involves the death of the fly, the fluids of whose 
body serve as food for the parasite. Under its attack 
the fly becomes gradually feebler, and finally quite un- 
able to move, and then the viscid secretion from the pads 
ov the feet hardens and glues the insect to the surface 
to which it is clinging, while the fungus spreads round 
it and leaves some of its spores adhering so as to form 
the halo above described. 
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INSECT PESTS. 


BEETLES AND BUGS THAT DESTROY THE HOUSEKEEPER’S 
COMFORT, 


For some centuries past a mysterious farming industry 
has been carried on in Persia and Dalmatia which has 
supplied the world with powder for the destruction of 
insects. For hundreds of years the nature of this powder 
remained unknown, the secret being handed down from 
father to son. All that any one understood was that 
the stuff produced was of a vegetable nature, and that 
it was simply deadly to insects of every kind. But, 
where commercial enterprises are concerned, secrets are 
apt to come out. Monks brought silkworms, prohibited 


of export, from China into Europe, enclosed in walking- 
staffs. Some day the ingredients of ‘‘ India ink” will 
be divulged. In 1828 an Armenian merchant named 
Jumtikoff succeeded in getting hold of the insect pow- 
der secret and began manufacturing the product in 
Trans-Caucasia. But, not lacking appreciation of the 
value of his knowledge, he made no communication on 
the subject, and travellers and consuls tried in vain for 
years after to obtain the precious information. Seeds of 
the plants were repeatedly brought and planted in Euro- 
pean soil; but they would not grow, for the simple 
reason—as was subsequently discovered—that they all 
had been carefully baked by the ingenious Persians and 
Dalmatians before exporting them. Naturally this in- 
terfered with the result; but finally a United States 
consul did secure a few unbaked seeds of the plant in 
1880, and during the next year the Department of Agri- 
culture circulated them widely. *Strangely enough, 
however, only one furm established for the preservation 
of the plant exists at present in this country. It is lo- 
cated near Stockton, Cal., is three hundred acres in 
area, and produces a very large part of the insect pow- 
der at present used in the United States. The insect 
powder plant is so much like a common field daisy that 
you would hardly know the difference. In Persia it 
has red petals, but in Dalmatia white petals; the Dal- 
matian variety is the sort cultivated in California, Itis 
planted in the spring, and the plants are transplanted 
int» rows before the winter rains begin. From the sec- 
ond year on they bear profitably. It is ignorantly sup- 
posed that the powder employed is merely the pollen; 
but the fact is that it is obtained by grinding up the en- 
tire flower, petals and all. Men collect the flowers by 
cutting them off from the plants in bunches with stems, 
using a sharp kuife for that purpose. The picker takes 
the flowers to a sort of iron comb, with teeth just big 
enough to accommodate the stems ; he introduces the 
blossoms to the comb, gives a jerk, and the flower parts 
roll off into a basket, while the stems are thrown aside. 
Thus gathered, the flower heads are sent in sacks to a 
mill in Stockton, where they are ground by millstones 
and passed through fine sieves, so that only the finest 
powder falls through, to be put up in cans for market. 
When the factory in California was first started, in 
1876, the price of its product was $16 a pound; now it 
is sold at retail for forty cents a pound. Scientific men 
think it very curious that human beings should not be 
affected by a powder so destructive to insect life. Un- 
doubtedly, the ‘‘ pyrethrum,” as the plant is called, con- 
tains a volatile oil, the fumes from which when it evapo- 
rates kill the insects by asphyxia. It is most deadly to 
bees, ants, wasps and other high-grade insects; but 
bugs of all kinds succumb to its effects, the ‘carpet 
beetle” among the rest. This carpet beetle, which has 
chosen Washington as the first place to make its appear- 
ance in as a domestic destroyer, is destined soon to 
spread through all American cities; at all events, the 
Division of Entomology in the Department of Agricul- 
ture so declares. It hides in cracks and eats canals 
through the carpets, much as does the buffalo bug, 
which it resembles somewhat. Curiously enough, by 
the way, the buffalo bug does not live in this city at all; 
it only thrives north of the Baltimore latitude and has 
not thus far got further west than Chicago, though it 
already swarms in all the towns between New York and 
the metropolis by the lake. It was introduced to this 
country from Europe, of which it is a native, in 1874, 
being brought over to Boston in a batch of carpets con- 
signed to a firm in that city. Obio has only known it 
during the last two or three years, Doubtless it will 
reach the Pacific coast before long. It is an interesting 
fact that the new carpet beetle is not a novelty as a 
pest; it has been known for a long time past, but only 
asa “museum destroyer,” addicted to attacking any- 
thing edible to be found in collections, such as dried 
spiders, stuffed birds, and skeletons out of which the 
grease has not been thoroughly dried. This bug has 
seriously damaged the million-dollar royal cloak of 
feathers brought hither from the Sandwich Islands and 


now on exhibition in the National Museum. It is a 
melancholy thing to record the fact that bugs imported — 
from abroad almost invariably drive out the native 
American insects of like species by the operation of the 
law which determines the survival of the fittest. This 
has been the case of the domestic cockroach. The 
common black cockroach in this country to-day is an 
immigrant from the shores of the Mediterranean, very 
bold and fierce, and is much given to travel, so that itis 
often called the ‘ship cockroach.” Ithas made its way 
all over the world, and within the last few years has 
almost driver the brown American cockroach, once 80 
numerous, out of existence. The fate of the brown 
cockroach closely resembles that of the black rat, which 
has been wiped off the surface of this continent by the 
bigger brown “ship rat” from Persia. The brown 
ecekroach grows to be about as big as the black cock- 
roach—an inch in length, that is—but the European 
cockroach has been familiar with the conditions of civili- 
zation for many more centuries, and is thus better able 
to adapt himself to circumstances as he finds them here; 
hence his survival, according to Professor Riley’s theory. 
The most successful cockroach in this country to-day is 
the so-called ‘“‘ Croton bug,” which came from Germany, 
and first excited attention at the time when the laying 
of the Croton water pipes gave opportunities for the dis- 
tribution of the species. Notwithstanding popular 
prejudice to the contrary, the cockroach is an insect of 
very cleanly habits; it takes the greatest care of its 


. person and is constantly engaged in washing itself, as a 


cat does, drawing its antennz through its jaws, to 
moisten them. Not all cockroaches live in dark and — 
dirty places. There is a kind, native to the West Indies, 
that lives in the tops of trees and shrubs. The cock- 
roach, ground up, is included in the German pharma- 
copeeia as a vermifuge. Persian insect powder, by the 
way, has been discovered recently to be an infallible 
remedy for tapeworm, taken in ten successive hourly 
doses of a teaspoonful each; it is altogether harmless. 
The cockroach is declared to be the oldest of air-breath- 
ing animals. Fossils of the insect found in the coal 
beds are so vastly numerous that the carboniferous 
epoch ig sometimes referred to as the Age of Cock- 
roaches. Many varieties of giant cockroaches are found 
in the tropics that grow to be four inches in length and 
fly like birds. 
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A SGLID LOT. 


A MOUNTAIN OF SALT IN LOUISIANA, 


A mags of 90,000,000 tons of pure, solid, compact rock 
salt, located on an island 185 feet high, which rises 
from a miserable sea marsh on the route from Brashear 
to New Iberia, up the River Teche in Louisiana, is one 
of the wonders of the world. How this island, which 
contains 300 acres of excellent laud, ever came into ex- 
istence in such a locality is a matter of conjecture. 
Vegetation is prolific and the scenery is beautiful and 
varied. In the centre of this island, which is the only 
solid spot in the vast expanse of sea marsh for miles 
around, rises Salt Peak, the largest body of exposed 
rock salt in the world. Having never been surveyed 
its exact extent is, as yet, unknown; however, Engineer 
Brown, who has but recently visited it, says there is not 
less than 90,000,000 tons of pure crystal salt in sight. 
The dazzling clearness of Salt Peak forms a striking 
contrast with somber lagoons, bayous and salt marshes 
which surround it on all sides.—S¢. Louis Republic. 
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PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY.—An explosion and fire at 
Antwerp reduced to a charred mass a bundle of one- 
thousand-florin Austrian obligations, Without presen- 
tation in some identifiable form there could be no pay- 
ment. The imperilled obligations were given to a chem- 
ist, and he succeeded in separating the whole of them 
and finding out the numbers; and upon his report the 
money has been paid. Capitalists owe innumerable 
obligations to science. 


THE CIGAR BOX. 
HOW THE CHARACTER OF ITS CONTENTS IS DESCRIBED 
OUTSIDE. 

Few men know that the history of a cigar can be 
traced accurately by its box. The box is like the trunk 
that a man takes around with him through Europe. 
Every time that it is put into the baggage van of a train 
it gets a tab showing where it is going. The hotel 
keepers add their tabs and the steamers paste on theirs. 
The tabs show what kind of a travellera man is, If he 
goes in the steerage, his baggage has a paster of one 
color, while if he is in the cabin his baggage has a paster 
of another color. A good deal can be told about a man 
from these pasters; a great deal more can be told from 
his empty cigar boxes. They are all opened differently 
if they are bought unopened by the man who smokes 
them, for no two individual smokers open cigar boxes 
alike, any more than any two smokers hold cigars in 
exactly the same way between their teeth and puffin 
exactly the same manner. Some men’s cigars burn 
erooked, others burn even. Some of them open their 
cigar boxes with a penknife, and break the blade while 
they do it; others take a hatchet, others carefully cut 
the stamps and pry the box open by degrees. This 
shows whether they are impetuous, obstinate, conserva- 
tive or emphatic. To a much greater degree than the 
empty cigar box shows the character of the man the 
brands and stamps on it show the kind of cigars that he 
smokes. There are any number of sizes and shapes of 
cigar boxes—the small twenty-five box, where the 
cigars are worth eighteen to fifty cents apiece; the 
larger fifty boxes, which may hold domestic cigars not 
worth one-quarter as much as the smaller boxes; the 
big box of 100 small cigars, and the mammoth boxes 
that hold 250, These boxes bear their history on them. 
They are all made of cedar, in the first place, sawed 
and planed to a quarter of an inch thickness, and tacked 
together with canvas strips to make the hinges of the 
lid. That is what the cigar box is in its crude state. 
Then it goes to the manufacturer, who has his litho- 
graphs and brands put on it. The better workmanship 
and the better lithography usually go with the inferior 
cigar. The imported lithographs are cruder, not so well 
drawn nor so well tinted as those on domestic cigars, 
but they have a different and more costly look to them. 
The tint of the paper also shows whether the cigar is 
imported or not, for the Havana manufacturers do not 
pack their cigars in paper of the same tints that the do- 
mestic manufacturers do. These inferior wrappings and 
lithographs tell about the cigar when the box is opened, 
but more can be told about it from the outside. It re- 


quires somewhat close observation to note all the marks 


on a cigar box. On a box of imported cigars, for 
instance, there is branded the mark of the manufacturer. 
That is usually the name of some factory, and the place 
where the factory is. The name of the factory gives an 
indication about its location. The brand ‘‘ Campa Gral 
de Tabaco de Filipinas” shows unmistakably where the 
cigars that were put in that box were made, unless the 
brand is a counterfeit. It is seldom that counterfeit 
brands are found on imported cigars, as the import 
stamp is a guarantee that the cigar has gone through the 
Custom House. This stamp is put on first. Each of the 
Havana factories has its stamp—the Garcia, the Clay, 
the Carolina, or whatever it may be, on the lid of the 
box. It may be hid afterwards by the revenue stamp 
and lithographs, but the first thing done is to brand that 
name on. The Havana cigars frequently have stamped 
on them also ‘‘ Habana,” with the Spauish abbreviation 
designating the quality of tobacco or the size. This is put 
on them when the boxes are sorted out to be filled. The 
stamp of the factory is put on them in the first place. 
This stamp also is not branded like the factory stamp, 
but is put on with a stencil. The name of the factory 
cannot be taken off without planing into the lid, but the 
brand of the quality and color can. Before the cigars 


are putin, the box is further branded with the color, 
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“ claro,” “colorado claro,” “colorado,” ‘colorado ma- 
duro,” “ maduro,” or, as known to Americans, very mild, 
mild, medium, fairly strong, and strong. These are not 
enough grades to mark the various distinctions in color 
and strength, but they are generally approximated. Some 
brands of colorado claro cigars are milder than the claro 
cigars of other brands, but the mildest ones are always 
put into the claro boxes. There has been some change 
in the strictness of marking in recent years caused by 
the fact the American trade prefers colorado claro and 
claro to the maduro and colorado ‘maduro. When the 
box has been marked in this way it is filled and the final 
tacks are put in. The manufacturer usually then pastes 
some advertisements on it in order that the box may 
not be opened and other cigars substituted without its 
being evident to the purchaser. Manufacturers have 
labels which they paste over the seams, which contain 
advertisements and notices of various kinds. If the 
manufacturer has taken prizes at any international ex- 
hibition, fac-similes of the medals will probably be 
found on the label. Usually there is a picture of the 
factory, with the firm name, coat of arms, and other de- 
signs. In this shape the box is ready to be sent here. 
It arrives with tens of thousands of other boxes and 


is examined by an inspector. He pastes over it the im- 
port stamp so that the box cannot be opened without 
destroying the stamp. The import stamp certifies the 
number of cigars in the box and that the tax is paid. 
Besides that there are blank spaces on the stamp which 
the inspector fills out with a stencil. When filled up the 
stamp shows not only that the cigars went through the 
Custom House, but the steamer in which they came, the 
port at which they were entered, the date at which they 
were received and stamped, and the name of the inspec- 
tor who stamped them. This is an unfailing certificate 
of the length of time the cigar has been in this country. 
The stamps are finely made, in order to prévent coun- 
terfeit. There is more tracery and vignette work than 
on the ordinary revenue stamp. When the import 
stamp has been pasted on the box, the internal revenue 
stamp is put on before the cigars can be sold. The in- 


ternal revenue stamp is a cheaper affiir on bluish-green 
paper. It is cancelled at the same time that it is put on, 
and with a stamp which, if it were plain, might show 
the date; but this stamping is done much more hastily, 
and does not aid in the history of the cigar. <A cigar 
box with an internal revenue stamp on it and no import 
stamp does not once in 50,000 times contain imported 
cigars, smuggled or otherwise. Some of the fictitious 
smugglers who go around among down-town offices 
and peddle cigars which they say are imported, produce 
them in boxes with only the internal revenue stamp 
on, Smuggled cigars have no stamps whatever. 
Any cigars that go through Custom House have the im- 
ported stamp and the internal revenue stamp both. A 
cigar which has only an internal revenue stamp has 
been stamped at some domestic factory. If it was 
smuggled it was taken to a factory to be stamped, which 
would be foolishness and waste of money on the part of 
the smuggler, and besides he would run a great deal of 
risk, as the internal revenue officer who stamped the 
box could readily tell, if he was an expert in his busi- 
ness, the difference between the boxes used in the Ha- 
vana trade and the boxes used in the domestic trade. 
There are details in the way of packing, lithographing 
and branding which show unmistakably, unless they are 
very cleverly counterfeited. A man who is going to 
buy cigars, and wants to be sure of what he is getting, 
can tell by the box if it has not been opened. It is 
more risk to take an opened box, for some unscrupulous 
dealers will put cheaper cigars into a box which held 
high grade cigars and sell them as imported cigars. 
Still these dealers often make mistakes, as it is hard for 
them to get the same size of domestic cigars and the 
same color. If a man is buying what is said to be an 
imported cigar, and sees that the cigar is dark while the 
box is marked claro, he may be sure that there is some 
imposition somewhere, probably that the dealer in re- 
filling the box was not careful enough to put in cigars 


without drying the chemical 


ine the box first and then to have the dealer open it af- 
terward to see if the cigars are what is wanted. The 
age of the cigar can be told from the import stamp, the 
color from the brand on the back of the box, the fac- 
tory from the factory brand, and the shape from the 
size of the box. Almost everything about cigars which 
go through the standard Havana factories can be told 
without opening the box. A cigar box with the blue 
label of the Cigarmakers’ International Union does not 
hold imported but domestic cigars. Domestic cigara 
can further be told by an examination of the bottom of 
the box and the stamp and the warning not to use the 
box again, which has on it the district and the number 
of the factory. According to Jaw, this warning must 
be on the box. It is a sure sign of a domestic cigar. 


—Sun. 
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BAKING POWDER. 


SOME HINTS TO THE PUBLIO AS TO ITS PURITY. 


It is but natural for a manufacturer to puff his own 
goods, and the public are willing to make a liberal allow- 
ance for exaggeration in such cages, but in the advertis- 
ing of baking powder one company has gone too far. 
According to their advertisement, the only sure way of 
being saved from being poisoned is to buy their powder 
exclusively. This cheeky demand is backed up by 
garbled reports from all official sources and apparently 
endorsed by chemists of all kinds of repute, generally 
having the bogus title, ‘Government chemist’ added 
to their names. Suffice it to say that this company, 
which so loudly proclaims the virtues of its powder, is 
the only one who now use ammonia for the purpose of 
increasing the leavening power in a cheap way, regard- 
less of ‘the public’s objection to what it has been in- 
structed to consider an unsavory addition to food. One 
of our exchanges says: 


“Tf this kind of thing keeps up, the retailer will be 
under the necessity, if he is not to handle alleged un- 
wholesome goods, either of putting up baking powders 
under his own brand or of advising his customers to 
concoct their own powders 
feasible and perhaps the most profitable for the retailer, 
as he can supply all the ingredients and makea fair 
profit on each. As to its feasibility, we submit the fol- 
lowing extracts from the Government report on baking 
powders issued last year: 


“DOMESTIC BAKING POWDERS. 


“*Tt may be asked, Cannot the consumer make up 
his own baking powders? The difficulties in the way 
of doing this may be enumerated as follows : 

“ (1) The chemicals in the market, as purchased by 
the consumer, may not be pure, or of full strength, so 
that when combined in proper proportions they do not 
give good results. 

‘* (2) The proper proportions to use, and the neces- 
sity of thorough mixing to secure good results, would 
not be well understood by any one who was nof a 
chemist. 

‘“¢(3) In order to prevent the action of the ingredients 
upon one another, and to preserve the strength of the 
powder unimpaired as long as possible, the manufacturer 
dries all his chemicals before mixing them, so as to 
drive off most of the adhering moisture. Baking soda 
cannot be dried much, as it loses its carbonie acid, and 
consequently its efficiency, at very low temperature. The 
starch, however, containing as it does from 10 to 18 per 
cent. of moisture, can be thoroughly dried at 100 deg. to 
105 deg. C., and its efficiency as a filling material in- 
creased. The cream of tartar can also be thoroughly 
dried. This operation of drying chemicals at a tem- 
perature below that at which decomposition would 
occur seems rather too elaborate an operation for the 
kitchen. : 

“¢These difficulties are more apparent than real, 
however. In answer to the first, it may be said that 
the bitartarate is the only chemical which is likely to 


be adulterated, and, as there is no difficulty nowadays. 
in obtaining a pure article in the wholesale market, it — 


only requires the proper enforcement of adulteration 


laws to oblige the retailer to furnish a good article. The 


second objection may be met by furnishing the public 


simple formule for compounding such powders, and the _ 
third, which is doubtless the most serious, I believe can’ 


be overcome by using a larger proporti 


of the same color. But the best way to do is to exam-— a 


. 
ween 


The latter plan is the most — 
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The Government report, so broadly endorsing the 
purity of the cream of tartar generally found in the 
market, makes funny reading in the light of a report 
lately made by the N. Y. State Analyst, Dr. Willis G. 
Tucker, on cream of tartar. He says: 


‘One hundred and fifteen samples collected from retail 
grocery stores in the City of Albany, exclusively, were 
examined, previous investigation having shown that a 
pure article is almost invariably sold by druggists. The 
results of the examination of these samples will.be sur- 
prising to those who are notinformed upon this subject, 
for only thirty of the samples, or 26 per cent. of the 
total number, consisted of real and unadulterated cream 
of tartar. With the exception of six samples, rated as fair, 
in which the amount of adulterants was comparatively 
small, the remaining eighty-five samples were either 
largely adulterated or entirely fictitious. Of this num- 
ber, nineteen, rated as inferior, was adulterated either 
with starch, acid phosphate of lime or sulphate of lime 
in varying quantities, not less than 80 per cent. of the 
adulterant or make-weight being present in some in- 
stances. Fifty-eight of the samples were entirely 
fictitious, of which number ten were chiefly acid phos- 
phate of lime (containing considerable sulphate), twenty- 
three were chiefly acid phosphate of lime and starch, 


eleven were chiefly tartaric acid and sulphate of lime, 


and fourteen consisted of tartaric acid, sulphate of lime 
and starch. Two samples consisted of poor baking 
powder, sold by mistake for cream of tartar. The sale 
of such miserable imitations for real cream of tartar is 
evidently without excuse, and as the fraudulent substi- 
tute is frequently sold at the price of the genuine, with 
perhaps less than a quarter, and seldom more than half, 
of its strength, it is evident that the purchaser is both 
deceived and defrauded. These substitutes are to be 
condemned also as being, in all probability, less whole- 
some than the article they replace.” 


Home-made baking powders concocted from such 
eream of tartar, or from the oxalic acid tartar lately 
exposed by us, would be neither wholesome nor cheap. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


GPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRAOTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 


September. 


Game AND Povnrry.—Pigeon, chicken, duck, wood- 
cock, 

Meats.—Beef, mutton, lamb, veal, ham, kidneys, 
liver, venison. , 

Fruits.—Apples, bananas, blackberries, gooseberries, 
huckleberries, grapes, melons, oranges, peaches, pears, 
pineapples, plums, raspberries, currants. 

Fisu.—Bass, blackfish, bluefish, clams, cod, crabs, 
eels, flounder, halibut, herring, lobster, mackerel, mus- 
sels, porgie, prawn, rockfish, salmon, trout, sea bass, 
sturgeon, turtle, white fish, whiting. 

VEGETABLES.—Beets, beans, cabbage, carrots, cauli- 
flower, corn, cucumbers, egg-plant, garlic, lettuce, 
onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, radishes, rhubarb, 
savoy, shallots, spinach, squash, tomatoes, turnips, 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Awnna’s CHOCOLATE CARAMELS.—One cake of choco- 
late, three pounds of brown sugar, one cupful of 
molasses, one and a half cupfuls cream, piece of butter 
the size of an egg, one tablespoonful of vanilla, 


PLAIN CAKE.—Beat together three scant cupfuls 
sugar and one cupful butter; add well-beaten yolks of 
six eggs, mixed with two tablespoonfuls milk; add one 
cupful flour, then not quite a cup of milk and three cup- 
fuls more of flour, with which two heaping teasponfuls 
of baking powder have been sifted twice; add the well- 
beaten whites of six eggs alternately with the flour ; 
flavor if you wish; stir thoroughly but gently; bake in 

wo good-sized pans, — 
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Corn Mrat PonE.—Mix into one quart fine corn meal, 
one tablespoonful salt and one tablespoonful sweet 
lard ; add enough warm water to make a middling thick 


batter; stir in half a teacup yeast, and set to rise for 
eight or ten hours; pour in a pan and bake. 


BREAD PuppING.—Beat thoroughly the yolks of four 
eggs and the whites of two ; take one quart sweet milk, 
put to it one large cupful bread crumbs which have been 
soaked in some of the milk, one cupful sugar and the 
beaten eggs; mix and pour in a baking dish; bake, and 
when done make a meringue of two whites and a little 
powdered sugar; spread over the top, put in the oven 


for a few minutes, take out, eat cold. 


Caops AND ToMATOES.—Broil some French chops over 
a clear fire, turning almost constantly, for nine or ten 
minutes; melt some butter and. season it highly with 
salt and pepper; remove the chops from the fire and 
baste them on both sides with the butter; set them 
aside; take a can of tomatoes and stew them witha 
sliced onion for about twenty minutes; add a lump of 
butter the size of a walnut, pepper and salt to taste and 
a dash of cloves; thicken with flour rubbed ina little 
water to the consistency of thick cream; strain through 
a sieve. Now take your chops, dip them in an egg which 
has been beaten, and a tablespoonful of hot water added 
to it, then in fine bread crumbs, and. fry them a fine 
brown in drippings or in half lard and half butter ; dust 
them with pepper and salt; pour the hot tomato sauce 
on a very hot platter, arrange the chops about it, gar- 
nish with parsley and serve immediately. 


APRICOT BLANOMANGE.—Sweeten thoroughly’a can of 
apricots and set aside; put one quart milk to boilina 
farina kettle; when it comes to the boiling point add 
two tablespoonfuls corn starch wet with milk; beat 
thoroughly four eggs and to them add one cupful sugar ; 
when the milk begins to thicken pour it over the eggs 
slowly so as not to curdle, and stir carefully all the time ; 
return the mixture to the farina kettle and cook for 
about two minutes; have ready half a package or one 
ounce of gelatine that has been soaked in a little cold 
water for half an hour, and then dissolved in one-half 
cup of warm milk; pour the boiling mixture over this, 
beat well and let it cool. Drain the apricots from the 
syrup; wet a jelly mold, pour into it a cup of the cus- 
tard, then add a layer of the fruit; set on the ice for a 
quarter of an hour, then add more custard and more 
apricots, treat this as before, and so gradually fill the 
mould; when it stiffens turn out on a glass dish, pour 
the syrup drained from the apricots over it and serve. 


SEEING UNDER WATER. 


THE APPEARANCE OF THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA. 


Mr. Hermann Fol, in a lecture upon ‘‘ The Impres- 
sions of a Diver,” delivered before the Nautical Club, 
of Nice, and published in full in the Revue Scientifique, 
gives, among other things, some interesting observa- 
tions made by him upon submarine vision by means of 
the diving suit with which the laboratory installed by 
him at Nice is provided. According to Mr. Fol, the 
illumination of the bottom of the sea resembles that of 
a room without windows, which receives its light from 
a glazed aperture in the centre of the ceiling, If the 
diver, after reaching the bottom, looks upward, he will 
see a large circular, luminous space, that may be con- 
sidered as the base of an inverted cone, of which his 
eye occupies the apex, The periphery of this circle 
is more or less ragged, since the surface is never abso- 
lutely calm. The rays of the sun are pale, and penetrate 
in moving waves that resemble what we see in a room 
near the sea side when the Venetian blinds are down 
and the rays of the sun, reflected from the movable sur- 
face, illuminate the ceiling. The diminution in the in- 
tensity of the solar rays is very rapid, and at about 95 
feet they are almost completely diffused. At the mo- 
ment that the sun is descending toward the horizon such 
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a darkness suddenly supervenes that one would be led to 
think that night had arrived. There is an angle at which 
the proportion of the rays refiected to those refracted 
becomes so unfavorable to the latter that the illu- 
mination of the bottom abruptly diminishes. The trans- 
parency of the water varies greatly along the coast from 
one day to another. When the water is relatively clear 
it absorbs so much light that, at a depth of 95 feet, 
when the sky is overcast, it is impossible to see plainly 
enough to capture very small animals. It is impossible 
under such circumstances to distinguish a rock at a 
distance of more than 25 or 26 feet in a horizontal direc- 
tion. If the sun is shining and the water is limpid, it 
is possible to see a brilliant object at a distance of 65 
feet, perhaps even at 75 feet. But, under ordinary 
circumstances, it is necessary to be content with half of 
these figures. Mr. Fol concludes from these facts that 
marine animals move about as if in a fog, and cannot 
avoid surprises, Our fishing apparatus would prove 
unavailable for capturing animals that were capable of 
seeing to some distance. There is another point that 
Mr. Fol insists upon, and that is that a submarine boat 
cannot see its way under such circumstances. Provided 
it be swift, it will not have time to back astern when it 
sees some large obstacle loom up before it, since, at the 
moment of distinguishing the object, the boat would 
not be more than 30 feet distant therefrom. It will 
always be obliged to get its direction before plunging, 
and to navigate over a known ground, whose bearing 
has been carefully taken. Submarine navigation is thus 
confined within limits that man cannot widen, since it 
is impossible for him to modify the transparency of the - 
water. The color of the water varies from blue to 
greenish, according to its degree of clearness. Hvyen at 
a dépth of 30 feet objects take on a bluish tint, and at 
75 or 95 feet the light is already so blue that animals of 
a dark red color, such as the Murex plalomus, appear to 
be black, while the green and bluish alge seem very 
light in comparison, Upon rapidly ascending to the 
surface the erial landscape appears red to the eye that 
has got accustomed to this blue light, The red rays are 
the first ones extinguished. It is the blue rays that, 
being the least absorbed, penetrate to the greatest 
depth, and it is precisely these rays that act with the 
most energy upon the photographie plate. Thus fall 
the objections that certain scientists, with a persistency 
that does no eredit to their notions of physics, have 
urged against the use of the photographic plate for find- 
ing to what depth daylight penetrates water. 
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PUMICE STONE. 


A NEW SUPPLY RECENTLY INTRODUCED. 


A mine of pumice stone exists on the Teneriffe Peak, 
of which the working was only started in 1888. The 
stone is found in that part of the peak called the 
“ Canadas,” at about 2,000 feet above sea level, which 
has an area of some 6,000 hectares, out of the middle 
of which rises the highest part of the peak. The Rus- 
sian consul at St. Croix bought this property of the 
Spanish government in consideration of an annual pay- 
ment for the pumice stone working. The Russian con- 
sul has associated himself with a Belgian, and they, 
under the firm styled Aguilar & Valcke, commenced 
operations in 1888, but it was only last year exportation 
was really started. At the Paris exhibition, the consul 
general states that this stone obtained a silver medal, 
and in view of the requirements of England, France 
and America, he believes it will develop a trade of great 
importance before many years. So far, the Lipari 
Islands have practically furnished the world’s supply 
of this product, exporting about 100,000 tons per annum, 
The Teneriffe stone being recognized as of excellent 
quality, and its extraction being a much more simple 
matter than in the Lipari Islands, it follows that the 
price is much less.—Scientific American. 
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AMERICAN ANALYST. 


Eduustion 


Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate sup- 
plies the phosphates, thereby reliev- 
ing exhaustion, and increasing the 
capacity for labor. Pleasant to the 
taste. 

Dr. A. N. KRouT, Van Wert, O., says: 

“ Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaustion,” 


Dr, S. T. NEWMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 


“ A remedy of great service in many forms of 
exhaustion.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


o 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word ‘“Horsford’s” is 
PRINTED on the label. All others are spurious. 
Never sold in bulk. 


“ Purity—Strength—Perfection.” 


BVELANY 


SUPERIOR 


Baking 
Powder - 


Absolutely the Best. 


All the ingredients used in making this powder are 
published on every label. The purity of the ingredients 
and the scientific accuracy with which they are com- 
bined render Cleveland’s superior in strength and effi- 
ciency to any other baking powder manufactured. 

Food raised with this powder does not dry up, as 
when made with baking powder containing ammonia, 
but keeps moist and sweet, and is palatable and 
wholesome. 


CLEVELAND BAKING PowpeER Co., 
81 and 83 Fulton St., New York. 


PLATT’s CHLORIDES.—Dr. Adolph Tscheppe, in the 
Pharmaceutische Rundschau, publishes a valuable con- 
tribution on some analyses made by him of certain pro- 
prietary articles. Among others he refers as follows to 
the much-advertised Platt’s Chlorides ; ‘‘ The label men- 
tions as principal ingredients potassium and magnesium 
chlorides, when in fact aluminium, zinc and sodium salts 


are the constituents of this disinfectant. Besides hydro- | 


chlorie acid it also contains notable proportions of sul- 
phurie acid in combination. The following analytical 
data are mentioned: It took 10.8 ecm. of normal solu- 
tion of soda to saturate 10 grammes, a voluminous pre- 
cipitate being simultaneously produced. By means of 
ammonia in excess were obtained 0.2 of aluminium hy- 
drate from 5 grammes. Hydrogen sulphide produced 
in the filtrate 0.15 of zine sulphide, with barium 5 
grammes yielded a precipitate of 0.21 barium sulphate. 
The percentage composition thenis: 
12,4 AlCl + 12 H O (aluminium chloride). 


4.2 ZnCl (fused zine chloride). 
5.6 NaCl (sodium chloride). 


But since aluminium chloride would be too costly, it 
is produced by the double decomposition of aluminium 
sulphate and calcium chloride, the amount of the latter 
required being exactly one-half of the former. This 
accounts for the presence of insoluble calcium sulphate 
in the commercial preparation. To make such a fluid, 
then, take of 


Aluminium sulphate .......... parts 170 
Zine. chloviddreion. pastes cis Fue 42 
Sodium chloride............. Fee 56 
Calcium chloride. 2. iwc 85 
Water enough to make........ ** 1000 


Dissolve thealuminium and calcium salts separately, 
then mix and allow to settle. In the clear supernatant 
liquid dissolve the other ingredients.” The only remark 
that needs to be made is, that, like many other things, 
Platt’s Chlorides are not what they seem to be. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 


THERE WAS ONE PRESENT WHO FILLED THE BILL. 


‘Tg there a man in all this audience,” demanded the 
female lecturer on women’s right fiercely, ‘‘ that has 
ever done anything to lighten the burden resting on his 
wife’s shoulders? What do you know of woman’s 
work? Is there a man here,” she continued, folding 
her arms and looking over her audience with superb 
scorn, “that has ever got up in the morning} leaving his 
tired, worn-out wife to enjoy her slumbers, gone quietly 
down-stairs, made the fire, cooked his own breakfast, 
sewed the missing buttons on the children’s clothes, 
darned the family stockings, scoured the pots and 
kettles, cleaned and filled the lamps, swept the kitchen, 
and done all this, if necessary, day after day, uncom- 
plainingly ? If there is such a man in this audience let 
him rise up. I should like to see him!” And away 
back in the rear of the hall a mild-looking man in spec- 
tacles, in obedience to the summons, timidly arose. He 
was the husband of the eloquent speaker. It was the 
first chance he had ever had to assert himself. 


FASHIONABLE EXTRAVAGANCES.—A list of extraya- 
gances of the London season cites an expenditure of 
$25,000 for a concert, $10,000 for the presents ina 
cotillon, $5,000 for the flowers at a single ball, and 
$1,500 for the orchids at a dinner party. 


Too Many Names-—Highteen words have come into 
the language—probably temporarily, most of them—to 
denote the act or state of electric killing. They are as 
follows: electromort, thanelectrize, thanatelectrize, 
thanatelectrisis, electrophon, electricise, electrotony, 
electrophony, electroctony, electroctasy, electricide, 
electropeenize, electrothenese, electroed, electrocution, 
fulmen, voltacuss and electrostrike.— Garratt. 


Money ORDER PosTaL Carp.—Germany and Austria 
intend to increase the facilities of the postal traffic. 
Amounts of one gulden (Austrian money) or two marke 
(German money), or less, may be transmitted in future 
by buying postage stamps for the amount required, 
which are posted on the back of a card, where they are 
canceled at the post-office, like a postage stamp on the 
front of a card which pays for the postage. The ad- 
dressee of such a card takes it to his post-office, and 
receives the amount indicated by the postage stamp on 
the back of his card. : 


Sarge Cuimneys.—Chimneys, to be safe from fire ané 
draw well, should be not less than sixteen inches square 
inside and built up from the cellar. Use good brick 
with clay, instead of mortar, up to the comb. Plaster it 
inside with clay mixed with salt. Top with the best — 
brick, well wet and laid in cement. Do not let wood 
come too close to the brick, and don’t let the stovepipe 
come nearer than eighteen inches to the ceiling. 


ELEcTRIC Motors.—Six years ago there were scarcely 
a hundred electric motors in operation in the United 
States for any purpose; to-day there are no less than 
15,000 motors in use applied to not less than two hun- 
dred different industries, and an industrial revolution is 
taking place, equalling, if not surpassing, in importance 
that attending the introductton of the steam engine, and 
marvellous in the rapidity of its growth. 
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COMPOUND LARD. 


Our national legislators have found themselves in an 
embarrassing dilemma in the compound lard matter. 
The Conger bill, the character of which was set forth 
to the readers of the AMERICAN ANALYST in our issues 
of March 13 and 20, has, as we then predicted, encoun- 
tered vigorous opposition. Purporting to be formed in 
the interest of the farmer, it turns out, on closer inspec- 
tion, to have been concocted exclusively for the benefit 
of the large pork-packing houses, whose advantage is 
obviously not synonymous with the payment of larger 
prices to the agriculturist. It is, in fact, one of the 
most unqualified specimens of reprehensible class 
legislation that has been introduced in Congress 


since the unjust and, as we still believe, the un- 
constitutional oleomargarine bill was presented, as 
its manifest intent 


is to tax out of existence a 


legitimate industry built up for the manufacture 
of a wholesome commodity whose growing acceptance 
has shown it to be a dangerous competitor for the trade 
in the varied and dubious mixtures that go under the 
name of “pure” and ‘‘genuine” hog’s lard. But the 
gingerly manner in which the compound lard bill was 
treated when it came up last week for passage in the 
lower house of Congress revealed the true inwardness 
and real iniquity of the measure. Its discussion at the 
time was, in a word, merely a political scheme intended 
to curry favor with the agricultural community, in order 
to capture their votes in the forthcoming autumn elec- 
tions. The dodge was to assure the agricultural voters 
that the sole purpose of the bill was to widen the market 
for their productions, and under cover of that represen- 
tation to excite an earnest antagonism against the re- 
election of every member who had not given it his ad- 
hesion and support. We say nothing about the politi- 
cal attributes of this bill, the effect of which would evi- 
dently be to pit the hog products of the North against 
the development of cotton-seed industries in the South. 
It is sufficient to denounce it as a rascally effort of ras- 
cally demagogues to honeyfugle the farming interests 
into connivance with a measure designed for their harm 
rather than for their advantage. Special class legisla- 
tion of this kind cannot, in the nature of things, be of 
benefit to any other than the special class in whose 
favor it is concocted. We should be pleased to learn 
the precise extent to which the American farmer has 
increased his income through the instrumentality of the 
oleomargarine law. We do not believe that any one has 
profited through that iniquitous piece of Congressional 
injustice except the capitalists who control and direct 
the current of trade. The original producer of the raw 
unmanufactured roaterial is left helplessly in the lurch, 
The Conger bill, thanks to this political. whip-lash, 
finally passed the house, but it is doubtful if it will 
ever make its exit from the committee room of the 
Senate. 


FALSE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Our daily journals contain advertisements from which 
we quote the following: “The Standard Cocoa of 
Europe, the Coming One of America. .Van Houten’s 
has fifty per cent. more of the flesh-forming elements of 
cocoa than is obtained by the best processes of other 
manufacturers.” This is an advertisement of Van 
Houten’s cocoa. We have no fault to find if this manu- 
facturer chooses to style his cocoa the standard cocoa of 
Europe. Standard of what? He adds the coming one 
of America, We do not believe this. Americans have 
been educated by our most excellent home manufacturers 
to look upon any cocoa containing a large quantity of 
cocoa shell as adulterated and unfit for human food, 
much less as a standard. The claim that this cocoa con- 
tains fifty per cent. more of the flesh-forming elements 
of cocoa than is obtained by the best processes of other 
manufacturers is absolutely false, as the AMERICAN 
ANALYST has abundantly proven in previous issues. 


Van Houten’s cocoa is made by the same processes as all 
other Dutch cocoas, and is not any better, though per- 
haps not any worse. None of them come anywhere 
near the purity, strength, flavor or quality of our old 
American favorite, Walter Baker & Co.’s. When the 
Van Houten cocoa is no longer advertised it will never 
be heard from again, as at double the price of better 
American products, it cannot hold its own. 


A WONDERFUL CASE. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF A CHILD BEREFT OF 
SIGHT AND HEARING, 


On the outskirts of the town of Sheffield, Alabama, 
lives a little girl named Helen Keller who, according to 
the following account written by a correspondent of the 
Chicago Herald exhibits the most remarkable case of ~ 
mind training and nurse skill that is to-day known. 
This case is so strange, in fact, so thrilling in reality 
and startling in development, that many who read this 
account will doubt the truth thereof. 

Helen Keller was born June 27, 1880, at the old 
Keller Homestead in Tuscumbia, where for several 
generations the family has lived. Helen is the scion of 
two prominent families; the paternal side is cavalier, 
the maternal being puritan. She is the daughter of 
Colonel Arthur H. Keller, who enjoys the distinction of 
having fired the first gun of the rebellion that was 
heard in Alabama, the shot being fired from the bluff at 
Sheffield at the pilot of a federal gunboat. The father 
of Colonel Keller hauled by team from Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Knoxyille, Tenn,, and by flatboat down the river, the 
first load of goods ever brought to York Bluff, now 
Sheffield, in 1817, when General Andrew Jackson de- 
cided to build a city where Sheffield now stands. The 
grandfather of Colonel Keller and the grandmother of 
General Robert E. Lee were brother and sister. The 
mother of Helen and Miss Kate Adams, a daughter of 
General Charles Adams, of Memphis, Tenn., who was a. 
lineal descendaut of the historic Massachusetts family 
of thatname. Mrs. Keller is a cousin of Edward Everett 
Hale. So much for genealogy to give credence to the 
facts of this story. In infancy Helen was a most re- 
markably bright child, quick, intelligent and of robust 
health. She bade fair to be only one of many brilliant 
children of such noted parentage. There was not a 
defect in one of all her senses. She was a perfect 
child, physically and mentally. There was not a cloud 
on her young life and her future seemed pecuiarly 
bright, When nineteen months old Helen was stricken 
with a very serious attack of iritis, and while she was 
ill only four or five days, on her recovery it was found 
that she had lost the senses of sight, speech and hear- 
ing, and was left in total darkness for all time. This 
was what the family feared. Many known physicians 
of renown were consulted without even holding out 
hope. The child was growing physically, and the vio- 
lent efforts she made to be understood proved that her 


mind was clear and unimpaired. At times she would 
make sign after sign, and failing to be comprehended 
she would be miserable and melancholy. In 1887 
Colonel Keller wrote Dr. Anagnos, son-in-law of Dr. 
Howe, who founded an institution for deaf-mutes in 
Boston and who educated Laura Bridgeman, the most 
celebrated case in medical science. Dr. Anagnos is at 
the head of the Boston Institution, founded by his 
father-in-law. Colonel] Keller’s only hope was to get a 
trained teacher who understood caring for deaf-mutes. 
He applied for one, and Miss Annie Sullivan was recom- 
mended. Miss Sullivan had been blind until her 
fifteenth year, but was cured by heroic surgery. An 
arrangement was made with Miss Sullivan and she 
came and took charge of Helen, then in her seventh 
year. At the first sitting the child was taught several 
object lessons by the sense of touch. She was an ex- 
pert sign-maker, and when the first lesson was given 
she seemed delighted, and realized the deliverance had 
come. Miss Sullivan begun by taking her hand and 
putting it on an object, the first being Colonel Keller's 
hat, and in the mute alphabet spelling it out. Soon 
Helen grasped the situation and gleefully clapped her 
hands in joy. One object after another was placed in 
her reach and she was told what they were. Not once 
did she forget a single lesson or the name of an object. 
After several such object lessons Miss Sullivan taught 
her the alphabet, and then an upwa:d flight in know- 
ledge was taken that surpriseed even her parents and 
teacher, while all who were watching the case marveled 
as if a miracle was being performed in their midst, and, 
indeed, it was a miracle, for a child who was deprived 
of three essential senses and who was bereft of all 
power to make her wants and wishes known to com- 
municate with others in any way was using in the short 
space of three months a smooth-flowing, rich and cor- 
rect vocabulary of 2,500 to 3,000 words, and could con- 
verse fluently with avy one who had mastered the deaf- 
mute language. It was noticed that the child was not 
only bright, but absolutely correct in some things, the 
power of which is unknown. After once being intro- 
duced to a gentleman, lady or child, she never forgot it, 
even though along time had passed since the introduc- 
tion, she would instantly recognize and tell who it was, 
where they met, the circumstances of the meeting in all 
detail, as soon as their hands touched. She had settled 
the question of age in more instances than one, for there 
are many who know her intuition on such, while, 
phenomenal and irexplicable, is absolutely correct. 
Most of the two years past Helen spent in Boston, and 
having entree to the elite, she met very prominent men 
4nd women, to all of whom she was a mystery interest- 
ing, a study unexplained. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was her prime favorite, and the two had long and deep 
talks on various subjects, but on the second reference 
to the matter Dr. Holmes in every instance said that the 
child had not only understood and retained the sense of 
‘the conversation, but also had grasped and remembered 
the most minute details. The venerable pdet, John G. 
Whittier, spent hours studying the mysterious child, 
and while he was conversing with and studying her she 
was absorbing knowledge, expanding in thought and 
taking in a wider range of information of the deep and 
the beautiful, until her mind is an unfinished poem, 
following in the trend of the pure of nature and the vir- 
tuous of thought. She can quote poem after poem from 
standard writers, but she most frequently quotes from 
Whittier. In July last Helen was allowed to take part 
in the commencement exercises of the school, although 
she was below the age allowed to take part. Among 
the children were some as old as eighteen. One of the 
Subjects given them was to tell what they knew of New 
York, The exercises were public and no teacher to 
prompt. None of a large class of girls, some of whom 
were eighteen or nineteen, wrote more than one page, 
and Helen wrote seven pages, winding up her descrip- 
tive essay with: ‘‘New York is called a cosmopolitan 
city because the people of all nations live there,’”’ The 
written exercises were then on entomology, and the 


| startling. Miss Sullivan says she never knew of this 


essay written by Helen covered seventeen pages. This | 


had to b@ done in the presence of the audience and 
without aid or instruction. The information imparted in 
Helen’s essay would have been wonderful and prodigi- 
ous for a child of her age who had never been afflicted 
and had received the best possible teaching. She 
did not make a mistake iv a single instance, and when 
it is considered that her information on entomology all 
had to come from lessons imparted by touch alone, that 
she could not hear the bird song nor see the butterfly, 
that she could not watch the chrysalis nor study 
the insect, is not a well written and accurate essay 
phenomenal? She is most remarkable for her mathe- 
matical genius, which is absolutely startling in the 
rapidity with which she gives results and the accuracy 
of those results. Her diction is simply marvelous. It 
is pure, lofty, expressive. In the grammatical construc- 
tion of her sentences she never errs. Nothing jars on 
her more than inaccuracies of speech or the use of 
slang. Invariably does she correct such errors and im- 
prove such habits. She now uses a vocabulary of some 
4,500 words and does not err in the use of one. About 
one year ago Helen began to mutter a few words that 
could hardly be called speech. The lesson was taught 
by her placing her hand on the throat of the speaker 
and alow and distinct tone the words were spoken 
slowly. After a few trials Helen could utter the words 
so they could be understood, but could not talk. -Last 
spring Miss Sarah Fuller, principal of the Horace Mann 
School for Deaf Mutes in Boston, became more than 
ever interested and instructed her two or three months. 
On her return trip home from Boston she stopped to 
visit a gentleman friend who has long been much inter- 
ested, and who is now more than ever concerned in her 
case. While she was engaged with the gentleman a 
Presbyterian minister entered into conversation with 
Miss Sullivan regarding Helen. Among other questions 
asked was one to know if her parents were Christians. 
He was answered that they were of the Presbyterian 
faith. He then wanted to know if Helen had been 
taught the tenets of the church and was informed that 
an agreement was made to the effect that Helen should 
be allowed to form her own conclusions on christianity. 
This was agreed to by her parents and a number of 
scientists who are friends of the family. This agree- 
ment was made in the interest of theology and to see if 
there was such a thing us total depravity where intellect 
was possessed; if christianity was a lesson or inspira- 
tion. When the preacher engaged Helen in conversation 
he asked her if she prayed, and she answered in the 
affirmative. He then asked her what she prayed for, 
and she quoted from her favorite poet, Whittier : 
“T pray to God to make me beautiful within 
And mine eyes to behold all good save in sin.” 

On Helen’s return home she found one branch of the 
family in deep distress over the death of a member. She 
offered consolation in such a spirit of truth and virtue, 
such an absence of guile and lofty thought, that man 
had not yet sealed to the summit of her inspired views. 
The question of total depravity was destroyed, and no 
one to hear her can doubt that she possesses some 
supernatural power. She had written many letters 
home and frequently told her parents that she hada 
great surprise in store for them, but would not tell 
what it was until her return. They found that she 
could speak many words quite plainly and is daily add- 
ing more to her vocabulary of speech. When she pro- 
nounces a word she never forgets it. She formerly 
spoke words by putting her fiagers on the throat of the 
speaker. A few days ago she was seen sitting on the 
floor with her three-year-old sister and her fiagers 
touching the lips of the child as it talked to her. Her 
face wore a look surpassingly interesting and attentive. 
There sat a child that could not see, that could not hear, 
who was engaged in conversation with her baby sister 
through the one sense of touch. When the little one 
would talk Helen would pay the closest attention and 
would then reply or ask questions. It was strange and 


touch being educated to such exquisite perfection that 
the fingers become a receiving board and transmit to 
the mind of the operator the delicate vibrations of the 
lip caused by the quivering of sound on human flesh 
and the, movement made by speech. Here is indeed a 
study for science. Here is Edison surpassed. All who 
see the child are more and more surprised. No 
one can comprehend the truth No one can grasp 
the marvelous wonder without seeing the child. 
Monday last Colonel Keller bought a type-writer and 
sent it out to his summer home on Mount Pleasant to 
Helen. Miss Sullivan began to instruct her how to 
operate it, and in half an honr after touching it she be- 
gan and rapidly wrote the following with errors as 
heres 

Mount Puzasant, Aug. 11, 1890— My DEAR 
FATHER: My type-writer came this morning & I am 
going to try to write you a letter onit. I thank you 
for it. I hope I shall learn to write rapidly before 
long. It is beautifully & cool up here on the mountain, 
& we are all very, very happy. I shall be so glad twhen 
you come. We all went down to the train this morning 
to welcome Simpson. From your loving little daughter 
with many sweet kisses & a hug O HELEN A. KELLER. 

There is one thing more marvelous than all else. 
Helen, when introduced to any one will put her hand 
on the face of the party and then not meet the party 
for years, but when they do meet the little girl will put 
her hand on the face of the party, tell the name, the 
place of former meeting and the circumstances attend- 
ing the meeting. This has been done hundreds of times 
when others had forgotten the person having met Helen, 
and she would have to tell them of the meeting and at- 
tending incidents. They receive hundreds of letters 
from different people wanting a description of Helen, 
while mavy others want a photograph. 
has heretefore not consented nor objected to accounts 


being published. This was submitted to him and hence, 


is accurate in each statement. He is very proud of the 
child and does all that position, love and wealth can 
confer. She is supremely happy and her life is as free 
from thought of sin as an infant. She is an unanswer- 
able illustration of mute christianity and is never heard 
to speak an angry word. The life of this child is like a 
beautiful poem, true to nature. 


~~ 


FILTERED WATER. 


HOW TO AVOID THE RISKS OF IMPURE ICE. 


Of late attention has been directed to the latent dan- 
gers of ice. It has been found that this apparently 
harmless and attractive substance may fairly reek with 
disease germs and filth of all kinds. Unless it is known 
from whence the.ice.comes, the use may be more dan- 
gerous than the use of water. Ice is sometimes derived 
from water which no one would think of drinking, as, 
for instance, from ponds and rivers in the neighborhood 
of sewer outlets, and, as a result, may be indescribably 
foul. Aside from the danger of germs lurking in ice, 
there is risk in the indiscreet use of water cooled to an 
abnormally low temperature, since functional disorders 
are often caused by the drinking of very cold water. 
No water is so refreshing as that of a mountain spring, 
and one reason of this is that its temperature is just 
right. It is well to take hints that are given by nature, 
and the hint that the best temperature of drinking 
water is about 50 deg. Fahr. is a good one, and worth 
following. I would suggest—and I am sure that every 
one who tries it will be more than satisfied—that the 
filtered water be caught in stoppered carafes, or, what 
is just as good, carefully cleaned sherry bottles stop- 
pered with new, clean corks, and that those bottles 
filled with water and carefully stoppered be placed in 
the refrigerator for several hours. By putting half a 


dozen such bottles filled with water in the refrigerator 4 
and replacing them with others as they are taken out, 


being done before. Just think of the one sense of 


olonel Keller. 
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a supply of clean, filtered water of a satisfactory and 
safe degree of coolness may be kept continually on hand. 
The use of this simple method of purification of water 
will, I am certain, prevent many a case of sickness and 
not a few deaths, and it is so simple, cheap and effi- 
cacious that any one can make a success of it.—Hnglish 
Mechanic. 


LONDON’S WATER SUPPLY. 


REMARKABLE RECORD OF A COMPANY'S GROWTH 
VALUE. 


IN 


“From time to time one sees in English newspapers 
an announcement to the effect that the fractional part 
of an ‘ Adventurer’s Share’ or a ‘ King’s Share,’ as'the 
case may be, in the New River Company has been put 
up at auction and sold for a sum which, without exag- 
geration, may be considered a handsome fortune,” re 
marks Chambers’ Journal, and adds: ‘Comparatively 
few persons perhaps know of the origin of these pecu- 
liar classes of shares, and ashort sketch of their history 
may therefore prove of interest. The New River Com- 
pany, the first and most successful company of its kind, 
was founded nearly three centuries ago by a Mr. Hugh 
Middleton, a City man of some wealth and repute. 
During the reigns of Elizabeth and James various 
schemes seem to have been projected for sup- 
plying the London metropolis with water, but it 
was not until the year 1609 that anything de- 
cisive was done in the matter, when at the in- 
vitation of Mr. Middleton, the Qourt*of Common Council 
transferred the powers they had obtained from Parlia- 
ment to that gentleman, who at once began what was 
at that time considered a gigantic work. The object in 
view was to connect certain springs at Chadwell and 
Amwell, in Hertfordshire, with the metropolis—a dis- 
fance of some twenty miles; but, owing to the many 
hills and valleys, nearly double that distance had to be 
taken for the course. Up to the time of the date of the 
company’s charter—the year 1619—the work is said to 
have cost upward of half a million of money, and until 
the year 1633 no dividend appears to have been paid on 
the shares. In fact, so unpromising was the aspect at 
that period of the company’s affairs that Charles I. re- 
granted to the heirs of Sir Hugh the whole of the 
thirty-six shares possessed by the Crown on condition 
that a yearly rent of £500 was paid to the Crown. Thus 
it will be seen how the general public became possessed 
of these shares. It may be of interest to note here 
that the holder of a King’s share is excluded from 
haying any part in the management of the con- 
cern, its founder, in order to prevent the direc- 
tion of its affairs from falling into the hands of 
courtiers, having stipulated with King James that his 
Majesty should take no part in the management. Thus 
these shares are slightly less valuable than those of the 
‘ Adventurers,’ which give the holders a seat on the 
directions. Both classes of shares have by alienation 
become divided into fractional parts, which, in regard to 
the Adventurers’ shares, necessitated an application 
heing made, in the year 1711, to the Lord Chancellor to 
determine how the holders of these fractional shares 
were to be represented on the board, The problem was 
solved by a decree to the effect that the possessors of 
two or more fractional parts of a share were empowered 
to jointly nominate one of their number for election to 
the board. To give an idea of the enormous value to 
which these shares have risen, it may be stated that in 
the year 1800 one was sold for £14,000; in 1811 the 
price obtained was £17,000; in 1878, £93,000, and at 
the close of last year the eighth part of a share sold for 
a sum at the enormous rate of £100,000 per share, an 
amount which in years to come is not unlikely to be ex- 
ceeded, owing to the reversions of a large property 
which will accrue to the company, and so still further 
enhance the value of these historical securities.” 

= Ep. aera 
PAINTED MetaL.—To make paint stick to bright metal 
_ tin roofs, sand-paper the metal. 
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PURE FOOD. 


WHERE THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR SOPHISTICATION 
SHOULD REST. 


The adulteration of our foods is one of wrongs against 
the pocket-book rather than against health. Of debased 
food—that is, food below standard—there are large 
quantities sold, as the analyses of chemists too often 
testify; but in the present state of our knowledge it 
would be very difficult to justify criminal legislation 
against the purveyors of this adulterated food as dan- 
gerous to the public health. This is the stumbling 
block which seems to have been in the way of the pas- 
sage of food laws by Congress or in the several States. 
All are agreed as to the wisdom of police laws against 
such conditions as may spread disease; but all are not 
convinced that Government should attempt the task of 
prevention against commercial frauds in food further 
than is now done by general laws. Pure spices, for ex- 
ample, are said to be frequently mixed with an inferior 
bark or other substances, and sold. There has not yet 
been traced to this debasing of spices any deterioration 
in bodily health which would be accepted as evidence 
before any court of law. The result of the adulteration 
is simply that the strength of the spice is reduced. If 
now the price is likewise reduced in proportion, the 
fraud is against good morals and common honesty. Of 
course, there is a large chance for fraud in such a state 
of things—a chance often availed of, for an unscrupu- 
lous dealer can get a price for a package of spices out of 
all proportion to the value of the contents. The case is 
further complicated by the well-known propensity of 
very many people to buy their spice where it can be got 
the cheapest, quality being too often a minor considera- 
tion. Cotton-seed oil is another illustration. A man 
may not like it for himself, but he cannot say that lard 
or olive oil adulterated with it is unwholesome, for the 
contrary is the fact. Indeed, it is confidently affirmed 
that lard mixed with cotton-seed oil is not only cheaper, 
but, for certain uses, is really just as good as the pure 
article. Certainly we cannot prevent such mixtures on 
any ground of public health. The question, then, is one 
of sophistication—that is, a moral injury to the public, 
rather than of adulteration, a danger to health—a dis- 
tinction in terms which some food experts are trying to 
introduce. <A carefully drawn law defining debasement 
of food has been several times introduced into Congress, 
but was not passed, on the supposition that public 
opinion was not ready for it. Some few States have 
enacted similar laws, New Jersey being one. Such 
laws allow mixtures, provided the fact of such mixture 
is plainly stated on the package; otherwise the article 
is legally construed to be adulterated, A recent addi- 
tion to this New Jersey law releases the retailer from 
responsibility for the sophistication of food offered for 
sale if he can show a warranty from the manufacturer 
or jobber. This is manifestly just to the retail grocer, 
who is not an expert, and who should be acquitted of 
any wrong if he has taken every reasonable precaution, 
Meanwhile the consumer, if he wants cheapness at the 
expense of quality, or if he wishes a pure article and 
is willing to pay the price for it, can be supplied. Such 
a law has been in force in England for several years, 
and has done great good. The English markets are 
open to the world, and hence are liable in an unusual 
degree to every form of skilful adulteration which 
foreign growers and dealers can invent. Hven “ coffee,” 
carefully made from burnt beans, is sent there from Ger- 
many. This warranty law. throws more responsibility 
and expense upon the English importers than upon other 
traders, but matters in the long run adjust themselves. 
So, too, in Paris, as is well known, the rules against 
adulterated articles, such as wine, in the city shops, are 
very strict, and no merchant can tell when his stock 
may be subject to a rigid inspection. In their practical 
workings such laws as the English against. debasement 
of food would afford little protection, were they not sup- 
plemented by arrangements for public analyses of sus- 


pected articles. Butter can be taken to the Government 
chemist at any time, and paid inspectors visit the shops. 
If a package of spice afterwards found to be adulterated 
is sold to the inspector without some notice of what it 
really is, the shopkeeper is brought before the magistrate. 
If he can produce a warranty covering that particular 
package, the prosecutor turns to the London house. 
Possibly the London merchants bought the spice from 
Ceylon without examination. If so, they must pay a 
fine for their carelessness. Sometimes hard legal battles’ 
occur over the question whether the spices are really 
adulterated or not, and occasionally the inspectors and 
chemists are beaten, While, therefore, if we are to 
have food laws, such a warranty as the New Jersey 
law contains is equitable, practically the whole legisla- 
tion must fail of effect without a further system for the 
detection of dealers and their produ2ts which violate the 
law. The appropriations of the State of New York for 
chemical work upon foods are entirely inadequate for 
any such result. To please our dairymen, a commis- 
sioner and assistants hunt up cases of sales of oleomar- 
garine assiduously. Margarine is only one of many 
things in which consumers of food are interested. If 
we see our way clear to Government regulation of our 
food supply at all, such regulation should be accom- 
panied by appropriations for analysis and inspection, 
through which a'one regulation can have any practical 
effect. Then a system of warranting the purity of 
food products sold at retail would ,help to find the real 
offenders.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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A TELEPHONE BREATH.—Mistress—Bridget, the tele- 
phone is ringing, and I wish you would answer it. 
Bridget—An’ me afthur atin’ onions fur me dinner. 
Sure, Oi’ll do nothin’ of the sort, for who knows but 
fwhat it bees the young man as delivers the groceries. 


OuTsIpE Hrating.—A new depirture has been taken 
in the plans for the new building for the Congressional 
Library in that the whole of that immense structure 
will contain no fire. The building will, of course, be 
heated, but the heat will be located outside the building, 
Vaults will be constructed in the grounds, where the 
fires and boilers will be placed, and the hot air will be 
carried into the library building by means of pipes. By 
this means complete protection against fire is secured. 


Hor WEATHER ADVICE.—One must be very carefu! 
of his diet with the thermometer at 100 deg. The less 
meat he eats and the less strong liquor he drinks the 
better, and the less iced water, too. It does seem 
curious, but experience has proved it to be true, that in 
hot weather the stomach should be kept hot. In India, 
as is well known, the people eat their food so hot with 
red pepper that to us it would seem as though that 
was the staple in the dietary way. And they always 
wear a band of flannel across the stomach. If we would 
follow their example, it would be better for us. 


Literary Nots —‘‘ At the Dawning”’ is the title of 
a new American novel by a new American novelist, to 
be published September Ist by the Keystone Publishing 
Co., of Philadelphia. This will be the initial number of 
the new series of American novels to be issued by this 
Company, and is said to excel in strong character-draw- 
ing. The central figure is a modern society man, whose 
real character is subjected to a merciless dissection. 
One critic has said on this point: ‘‘ Many a society 
favorite will wince under the stinging lash that flays 
Sidney Carothers,’ for there are thousands of his ilk 
who will see in this character a wondrous likeness,” 


Sue¢ar CHEMIsSTs\—The extract below is from Sé. 
Christopher (La.) Gazette: ‘‘We have long thought 
that the government could not have given more direct 
and practical assistance toward the development of our 
material resources than by establishing in our midst a 
qualified analytical chemist. The growth of the sugar 
cane and the manufacture of sugar is, and must long be, 
our staple industry. Elsewhere—notably in Barbadoes 
—the science of chemistry applied to agriculture and 
the manufacture of sugar has resulted in the advance- 
ment, by leaps and bounds, of commerce and the gen- 
eral well-being, Why should it not have the same 
effects here? We gather from those well qualified to 
judge that the loss occasioned by the ignorance on the 
part of our planters of the most elementary facts of 
chemical science is simply incalculable.” 
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DOWESTIC DIETETICS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 


September. 


GAME AND POULTRY.—Pigeon, chicken, duck, wood- 
cock. 


Meats.—Beef, mutton, lamb, veal, ham, kidneys, 
liver, venison. 


Fruits.—Apples, bananas, blackberries, gooseberries, 
huckleberries, grapes, melons, oranges, peaches, pears, 
pineapples, plums, raspberries, currants. 


Fiso.—Bass, blackfish, bluefish, clams, cod, crabs, 
eels, flounder, halibut, herring, lobster, mackerel, mus- 
sels, porgie, prawn, rockfish, salmon, trout, sea bass, 
sturgeon, turtle, white fish, whiting. 


VEGETABLES.—Beets, beans, cabbage, carrots, cauli- 
flower, corn, cucumbers, egg-plant, garlic, lettuce, 
onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, radishes, rhubarb, 
sayoy, shallots, spinacb, squash, tomatoes, turnips, 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


StewED CoLp Potators—Cut t'iree or four cold 
boiled potatoes into dice and stew them slowly in cold 
milk until the milk looks thick and creamy. Mince fine 
one tablespoonful of fresh parsley; add it to the pota- 
toes, with one-half tablespoonful of butter, and salt and 
pepper. Serve very hot. 


BAKED TOMATOES AND PoTaToEs.—Cover the bot- 
tom of a baking dish with cold mashed potatoes. Cut 
three large fine tomatoes in half; place them on top of 
the potatoes, with a large lump of butter on each slice, 
and pepper and salt to taste; cover with another layer 
of potatoes, and bake a fine brown. 


STEWED RAISINS ON Toast.—Cut some thin slices of 
bread into neat little pieces two or three inches square 
and fry them brown in butter and set them aside on a 
warm dish. Stew fora few minutes some fine stoned 
raisins in sweet wine, with a little sugar added. Pour 
them upon the toast, and serve as a supper dish. 


LopsTER CROQUETTES.—Remoye all the meat from a 
lobster and pound it fine; add to it one tablespoonful of 
vinegar, one cupful of mashed potatoes, two teaspoon- 
fuls of mixed mustard, pepper and salt. Mix together 
thoroughly and add a well-beaten egg; form into 
croquettes and fry in boiling lard. Dish daintily, with 
a garnishing of sliced lemon. 


Fig Cakre.—One cupful of sugar, one egg, and yolks 
of three, two-thirds of a cup of sweet milk, two cupfuls 
of flour, with which two teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
have been sifted, three tablespoonfuls of butter, bake 
in jelly cake tins. Filling: One-fourth pound of figs, 
chopped fine ; boil two-thirds of a cup of sugar, one- 
third cup of water ten minutes and cool. Add figs and 
whites of three eggs; spread on the cake layers; put 
together and ice. 


Lima Bean Soup.—Take one pound of fresh beef or 
veal, or the bones and trimmings of any left over cold 
meat, and put it over the fire to boil, with one-half 
pound of salt pork, a bunch of parsley, an onion, half a 
turnip, a small carrot, a few stalks of celery and three 
pints of cold water. Ifyou have any gravy, this also 
may be added. Boil slowly for three hours; strain; 
skim off the fat; remove the meat and vegetables; add 
one pint of beans that have been parboiled. Boil 
slowly until the beans break ; mash through a colander ; 
season to taste and serve with snippets of fried bread. 
Dried beans_may be used if the fresh ones cannot be 
had. 


FrATHER CAKE.-—One cupful of sugar, one egg, one- 
half cup of sweet milk, one tablespooaful cf melted but- 
ter, one teaspoonful of baking powder, one and a half 
cupfuls of sifted four. Fuiavor with some of the grated 
rind and a little of the juice of a lemon or with vanilla. 
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CELLULOID. 


THE FRENCH PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE. 


The manner in which celluloid is made in France is 
as follows: A huge roll of paper is unwound slowly, 
and while unwinding is saturated with a mixture of 
five parts of sulphuric and two parts of nitric acid, 
which is carefully sprayed upon the paper. The effect 
of this bath is to change the cellulose in the pxper into 
pyroxyline. The next process is the expelling of the 
excess of acid in the paper by pressure and its washing 
with plenty of water. It is then reduced to a pulp and 
bleached, after which it is strained and then mixed with 
from twenty to forty per cent. of its weight in water. 
Then follows an other mixing and grinding, after which 
the pulp is spreadin thin sheets, which are put under 
enormous hydraulic pressure and squeezed until it is as 
dry as tinder. These sheets are then put between 
heated rollers and come out in qulte elastic strips 
which are worked up into the various forms in which 
celluloid is made. 


MEDICINAL HONEY. 
THERAPEUTIC QUALITIES OF HONEY FROM 
EUCALYPTUS TREE. 


THE 


Some English physicians appear to adopt in their 
practice the honey found in such large quantities in the 
eucalyptus trees of Tasmania, the product of a small, 
black wild bee peculiar to that country. The honey is 
a thick, homogeneous, somewhat transparent, sirupy 
liquid, of a deep orange color, having an odor suggestive 
at once of its containing eucalyptus principles, is very 
soluble in water, in milk, and in wine, but much less so 
in alcohol, and very difficult of fermentation. In round 
numbers, 1,000 parts contain 611 of invert sugar, 2 of 
ash, 215 of water, and 171 of active principles, including 
eucalyptol, eucalyptene, terpine, eymal, and odorous, 


resinous, and coloring matters; it tastes very pleasant. 


On taking a tablespoonful of the honey in a little tepid 
water or milk, after a few minutes one perceives a gen- 
tle, agreeable warmth taking possession of the whole 
person; at the end of half an hour, the elimination of 
the active principles by the air passages have begun, 
the voice becomes clearer and the breath perfumed, the 
lungs also feeling more active, more supple. Thus far, 
experiments show it to be a valuable aliment, an effi- 
cient and palatable substitute for cod liver oil, an anti- 
catarrhal, an agent affecting the heart in a manner com- 
parable to the action but free from the inconvenient 
properties of digitalis, a febrifuge, and an antiparasitic 
in tubercular and scrofulous ailments. 
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CHAMPAGNE. 


A CALIFORNIA BRAND EQUAL TO THE BEST IMPORTED. 


Champagne is defined by Webster as a kind of brisk, 
sparkling wine, and as it has always been made in 
France, the public naturally considers that champagne 
can only come from the champagne district in France. 
To give our readers a correct idea of the matter, we 
will first describe what genuine French champagne is, 
and how it is grown and made. Then we will be better 
able to explain the difference between this and genuine 
American champagne, and prove conclusively that an 
unprejudiced American can find good, pure champagne 
in his own country without paying double price for for-~ 
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eign, much of which is trash. Much popular misappre- 
hension exists about champagne. Newspaper writers 
and sensational statisticians have, from time to time, in- 
formed us that the whole champagne country does not 
produce sufficient of this wine to supply home con- 
sumption. It would take more space than we have at 
our command to enumerate all the stories which have 
been published about this popular wine, so we will pro- 
ceed at once to give a few facts concerning it. Before 
describing the country where it grows and the manner 
of its manufacture—for it is a manufactured wine—we 
must state a few positive points. Champagne is used 
but sparingly where it grows. It is too dear, and can 
be sold to better advantage, and like the Italian olive 
growers, who sell all their olive oil and use cotton-seed 
oil, the French vine grower sells all his champagne and 
prefers the cheaper ‘‘ vin ordinaires.” While cham- 
pagne does not grow as champagne, the wine of which 
it is manufactured must be of superior quality, and 
though this crude wine may not be pleasant to drink as 
it is, it alone makes good champagne. Only the juice 
expressed from picked grapes, carefully cleaned of all 
stems and leaves, can be used. Time is required to 
manufacture wine. The necessary manipulation re- 
quires great dexterity, only acquired by long experience. 
The breakage and consequent waste of the wine in 
process of manufacture is enormous, often reaching 15 
to 20 per cent. The liqueur employed in its manu- 
facture is a great secret with most manufacturers. The 
United States are willing to pay for and actually get the 
choicest wines. The taste for dry and‘sweet wines is 
constantly changing, and so the manufacturer must 
change his processes. Of late years the demand of the 
American market has been for dry wines. A reaction 
for sweeter wines set in, which is now being displaced 
again by a demand for drier wines. England has al- 
ways taken an older, drier and less effervescing wine 
than this country, and the frequency of Americans vis- 
iting England has caused a tendency to imi‘ate the Eng- 
lish taste. It may be here explained that the word 
“sec”? simply means dry or tart. With these prelimi- 
nary statements we will now proceed to a more specific 
statement of the manner of growing, harvesting, press- 
ing, fermenting, bottling and manipulating champagnes. 
Genuine champagne wine is harvested only in that part 
of the Department of Marne which is situated in the 
vicinity of Epernay and Rheims. The vineyards which 
produce the finest grapes have a surface of about 40,000 
acres, from which 7,000,000 gallons of wine for cham- 
pagne are made annually, and to those vineyards a 
special and extremely careful cultivation is given. This 
wine, which is exported to all parts of the world, and 
whose reputation is universal, owes its fineness of taste, 
freshness and the particular bouquet which character- 
ize it and distinguish it from all the other wines to the 
peculiar quality of the earth, to the manner of cultiva- 
tion observed in Champagne, and to the liqueur used. 
One-fourth part of the vineyards are planted with white 
grapes and the other three-quarters with black grapes. 
They are both used to make the white wine, as the 
juice of the black grapes is separated from stems and 
skins, which alone give the red color when fermented 
with the juice. Notwithstanding, in good seasons 
when the grapes have attained to an early maturity, the 
wine thereof is of a pale reddish tint, which is a sign 
then of the very best quality. The wine made of black 
grapes has more body, alcohol and bouquet than that 
made of white grapes; but, in return, this latter has more 
fineness and is more saccharine, hence gives more car- 
bonic acid gas. The principal places where black grapes 
are cultivated are: Ay, Mareuil, Champillon, Hautevil- 
lier, Dizy, Epernay, Pierry, Cumency and Avenay— 
these on the hills skirting the river Marne—and Bouzy, 
Verzenay, Sillery, Mailly, and Rilly, in the Rheims 
Mountains. Those of the white grapes are: Cramant, 


Avize, LeMesnil, Oger, Groves and Cuis, situated south 


of Epernay. The principal operations necessary to 


make the effervescent champagne are these: The < 
grapes are harvested and cut with great care, then as- 
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sorted, picked from tke stems, and the daily gatherings 
are immediately pressed. The three first runs from the 
press give the choice wine (la cuvée), the fourth run 
gives the vin de taille, or is immediately used for wine 
of inferior quality, and the rest of the juice serves to 


make the wine destined for the operatives. Coming out 
of the press, the wine is put into casks, where it be- 
gins to ferment in a few hours, and this fermentation 
ceases on'y in the time of the first frosts. Then it is 
changcd into fresh packages, clear from the lees which 
are on the bottom of the casks, and the ‘“ recoupage ” is 
performed, which consists of mixing together, in tuns 
of large capacity, the wines of different places, and es- 
pecially the wine of white grapes with that of black 
grapes, The choice is given to those which blend best, 
of which the bouquet and the color agree best, and 
which improve and adapt themselves best to each other. 
This mixture takes the name of ‘‘cuvée,” and they are 
numbered in regular order, or are given the name of the 
place from which the largest part of the wine they con- 
tain is brought. As in the same vineyard, under the 
same name, one can have different qualities depending 
on the exposure of the particular part of the vineyard to 
the sun, on the more or less care in the cultivation and 
in the vintage; differing most as to the season, the cham- 
pagne produced in such ways is graded as to place of 
growth into superior, middling, and ordinary, it is easy to 
see the cause of the difference in value and market 
price. The wine is put in bottles in the warm season, 
beginning in May. The bottles, first being. carefully 
washed, are filled and stopped with special machines 
and the stopper fixed with iron wire. The bottles are 
then laid down and piled on wooden slats. After two 
or three weeks, according to temperature, the efferves- 
cence begins to develop in the bottles, When this effer- 
vescence is sufficiently strong, and several bottles begin 
to break, they are transferred to very cold subterranean 
cellars, where they must be stored at least two or three 
years before reaching their maturity sufficiently for 
shipment, The wine of the current year can be bottled, 
but generally it is mixed with those of former years, 
held back for this purpose, especially when possessed 
of very good qualities. When a cuvée has been stored 
in the cellars the time necessary for acquiring all its 
necessary qualities, the bottles are reversed, the neck 
downward, upon perforated tables, and during. three to 
four months every bottle must be shaken daily, giving it 
a peculiar, rapid jarring motion to make the sediment 
formed during the development of the effervescence 
precipitate. This work is terminated only when the 
sediment is entirely deposited on the cork. In conse- 
quence of the development of the saccharine fermenta- 
tion, the natural juice of the wine is transformed partly 
into aleohol and partly into carbonic acid gas, In 
this state the best wine is not to most people 
agreeable to drink, and it is necessary to add sug- 
ared liqueur made of pure rock candy dissolved 
in old reserved wine of first choice, to restore to 
the wine the sugar that has been lost by the develop- 
ment of the carbonic acid gas, This is done this way : 
After the sediment has been precipitated and lies fast 
down on the cork, the bottle, always kept in the inverted 
position, cork downward, is taken by a skilled workman 
in the left hand, while he takes off the wire or string. 
The eork, drawn by a pair of pincers and pushed by the 
effervescence, comes out of the bottle, throwing out 
with it the sediment. The space occupied by this sedi- 
ment is filled with the sugared liqueur by a special ma- 
chine, which allows modifying the quantity of liqueur 
to be added according to the market where the wine is 
destined to go, and allows the wines to be made more or 
less tart (dry, “sec,” or sweet, “‘doux”), depending on 
the taste of the consumers. The bottle is immediately 
stopped again with a new cork already marked with the 


prand of the/firm, and corded and wired. All French 


wine makers add brandy or spirits to the liqueur to for- 
tify the wine,”but with fine champagne this should not 
be the case. There remains then only the packing. The 
bottles are furnished with labels, with foil caps, sealing 
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wax or capsules, enveloped with paper, and put in cases 
or baskets. The bottles are manufactured on the ground 
especially for these wines. The corks are the best 
Spanish. There are many brands of champagne im- 
ported, one wine trade journal alone giving a list of 
thirty-six brands. Some importers bring two or three 
kinds of champagne to this market under different labels, 
and sometimes of different character, such terms as dry, 
extra dry, sec, and dry extra being used to distinguish 
them. The importation of champagnes varies from one 
hundred and fifty thousand to three hundred thousand 
cases per year, and the relative demand for the differ- 
ent brands is also subject to great fluctuation, depending 
largely upon the varying taste of wine drinkers and the 
public, but more largely upon the amount of money 
spent by the importer in introducing his particular brand 
to the public. In this connection it may be truthfully 
said that the cheaper and poorer the champagne the 
more money the importer can afford to spend in pushing 
his wine, so that frequently the poorest wine enjoys the 
largest sale. It is said that one champagne salesman in 
New York is allowed one thousand dollars a month for 
“expenses,” besides a large salary. Various tricks are 
resorted to in order to keep a brand, which perhaps pos- 
sesses no merit whatever, prominently before the pub- 
lic. Barkeepers are bribed openly, a premium is paid on 
corks. Even titled drummers are employed to assume 
the character of gentlemen, and in that guise attempt to 
set the fashion of calling for certain brands. Cham- 
pagne drinking is largely a matter of fancy, and our 
American people are more or less influenced by the 
preferences ‘of the English people, and so we find the 
spectacle repeated every fall that as Americans return 
from Europe one brand of champagne, which may have 
been a favorite the preceding year, is discarded for 
some other brand, which has become better known to 
them in Europe. Then again there are some brands the 
sales of which are almost exclusively confined to saloons 
and other places of resort, of even more questionable 
respectability, but such brands are generally the cheap- 
est and poorest. Other brands, again, and these are the 
best and highest priced, are not so often found in 
saloons, but are more frequently used at the private 
tables of those who really know a good champagne. 
The prices of French champagnes, according to a late 
price current, vary from twenty-six dollars per case to 
thirty-four dollars. The majority of these champagne 
houses own no vineyards, but buy the couvée from vine- 
yard owners, and sometimes even buy the finished wine 
in bottles, to which they affix their labels and caps. 
These champagne makers have stations at different 
points in the champagne districts for the reception of 
the grapes and the first extraction of the wine. The 
grapes are received from hundreds of villages and ham- 
lets. Many manipulators are necessary to prepare the 
wine for shipment. The quality of champagne depends 
upon two conditions, which are the secret of the trade— 
the mixing of the different vintages to obtain a uniform 
wine, and the sweetening materials (liqueur), which 
impart to it its special character. Having thus given a 
very full account of the methods pursued with French 
champagnes, we can say something about our American 
product. 

The reader must be careful not to confound true Amer- 
ican champagne with the miserable compounds of tar- 
tarie acid, glucose and alcohol, charged with carbonic 
acid gas, and miscalled American champagnes, The 
genuine American champagne, so far as we know, is 
only made by three firms in this country—one in New 
York State, one in Missouri, and one in California. The 
latter we will describe, as a fair sample of pure American 
champagne. It is known under the brand of Kclipse, 
and made by Arpad Harasathy & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, California, The head of the firm, after complet- 
ing his education in Paris went to the champagne 
country and there learned practically the art of manu- 
facturing champagne in all its details. Shortly after 
returning to California in 1862 he began operations 
towards the production of a pure sparkling wine. The 


experimental strge covered several years before it was 
found possible to produce a sparkling wine, uniform in 
quality and in sparkle. With this knowledge, which 
necessarily must be of the most practical, as well as 
the technical climate and variety of soil such as Cali- 
fornia alone possesses, and phylloxera resistant vines, 
it is absurd to believe that, with an honest purpose, as 
good champagne cannot be produced in San Francisco 
asin Rheims, Ay and Epernay. 

What has been already described as the methods of 
making champagne applies equally well to that of the 
Messrs. Haraszthys, with these differences only, that 
more care ig used in selecting grapes and making the 
cuvée and that absolutely nothing but the purest rock 
eandy, dissolycd in the choicest of old white wines, is . 
used for the syrup. The vineyards from which these 
wines come are situated in no less than five different 
counties in California. The warehouse and cellars of 
Messrs. Haraszthy & Co. are very extensive, covering over 
120,000 square feet, and there are constantly in process 
of ripening over 600,000 bottles, besides enormous 
stocks of still wines of the higher grades produced in 
the Golden State. The business is conducted with so 
much system and exactness that an inspection of the 
corks or labels will enable the proprietors to tell at 
once just what blend or lot the particular bottling is 
taken from. English and other European experts and 
wine merchants have, within the last two months, com- 
pared the quality of this champagne with the most re- 
puted brands of France, and have pronounced it their 
equal in all respects, a fact that should make every 
public spirited American proud of the product, Besides 
this, there is a good advantage in the fact that it ean be 
obtained from the various agents in the large cities, at 
the low figure of $17.00 percase of 24 pint bottles, or 
$14.50 per case of 12 quart bottles. 

The agencies of the firm are situated at the follow- 
ing places ; 

London, Grierson, Oldham & Co., 11 Regent Street, 
New York, Park & Tilford, 917 Broadway; Philadel- 
phia, F. P. Dilley & Co., 25 N. 10th Street ; Chicago, 
©. Jevne & Co., 110 Madison Street; St. Paul, C. Jeyue 
& Co., 114 E. Third Street; Detroit, G. & R. MeMillan 
& Co., 131 Woodward Avenue; Cincinnati, Joseph R. 
Peebles’ Sons Co., 73 W. Fourth Street; Kansas City, 
Martin, Perrin & Co., 300 W. Sixth Street; New 
Orleans, F. Holland & Co,, 51 Custom House Street; 
Honolulu, H. I. Henry Congdon & Co, 

Messrs. Haraszthy & Co. are owners of the Orleans 
vineyard in the Foot Hills of Yolo Co., planted with 
the choicest European yarieties of vine grapes now 
approaching 400 acres, and besides producing the 
Eelipse champagnes, they also make large quantities of 
the best and purest of still wines, none of which are 
sold under French Jabels but only under the well-known 
label of the firm, which is always a guarantee that the 
contents are just what they are represented to be, in 
quality as wellasin age. Such wine makers, though 
they may still have some up-hill work in competing 
with unscrupulous sophisticators are sure of success in 
the end and well deserve that success. 
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TO SEDENTARY PEOPLE. 


As sedentary pursuits are nearly all conducted within- 
doors, there is apt to be an insufficiency of fresh air, 
sunlight and agreeable surroundings; and, naturally, 
the muscles and sinews being put to little use, crow 
weaker, and weaken the surrounding tissues, The 
blood circulates with smaller activity, and the heart and 
lungs, having less work to perform, lose their tone and 
full power. The oxygen supplied through the respira- 
tory apparatus being diminished in quantity, the blood 
is no longer kept pure, and humors are generated and 
accumulated. Finally there is a break down, and sick- 
ness of some sort occurs. Before the appearance of an 
actual ailment it is easy to note the progress of the 
tendencies which give it birth. The color of health 


| fades from the cheek and is replaced by the yellow, 
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brown or gray tints which indicate choleic or uremic 
substances in the blood, and, beyond these, impaired or 
weakened liver and kidneys. Durk circles form around 
the eyes, which are said to sink, and actually do sink, in 
their sockets. This shows an insufficient supply of 
blood and a heart and lungs that are no longer doing 
their full duty. Eruptions oceur upon the skiu. It 
may be in the form of pimples or rashes upon the faze ; 
of eczema upon the arms, legs and chest; of prickly 
heat and hives upon the body. Each and all of these 
point out impurities in the blood, and demonstrate that 
Nature, unable to remove or destroy them in the nor- 
mal manner, is endeavoring to exp2l them through the 
pores and glands. Headache, diarrhcea, biliousness, 
loss of appetite, want of memory, ganeral debility and 
weak back are other symptoms of equal import and 
significance. These evils, though extremely common, 
are not unavoidable. They can be easily prevented and 
easily cured. A little common sense will teach what is 
to be done in the premises. First, get as much sunlight 
and fresh air as possible. Don’t be afraid of drafts and 
chilly breezes. Keep the skin hard and clean with cold 
water and you will tak2 no cold. S2cond, exercise 
regularly every day. Walk as often as you can, and do 
not allow indolence to prevail in favor of the horse-car 
where the distance to be travers2d is small. Indian 
clubs and dumb-bells areunnecessary. Anaything which 
calls the muscles, the heart and lungs into play is suffi- 
cient. Taird, keep the blood pure. This is all-import- 
ant. Without it there is neither help nor health. Do 
it by using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which is the only true 
blood-purifier known in m32dical science. It contains 
the extracts of sarsaparilla, yellow dock, comined with 
other well-known tonics and alteratives, which cleanse 
the blood, invigorate the vital functions and strengthen 
and build up the tissues. Takanin tim>, it unioas all 
the evil effscts of a sedentary calling, and so prevents 


the suffering, sickness and too often death which follow | 


a disregard of the symptoms mentionel. To women 
who work in these callings, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
simply invaluable. It preserves their strength and 
buoyancy, and, aboye all, it prevents that premature 
aging and decay which so characterize the working- 


woman of to-day. 
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~The house is best cleaned that is 
cleaned with Pearline. 
with little labor and with great re- 
sults—with ease to yourself, 
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is cleaned. To use Pearline 
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PERMANENT PRESERVATION.—A Balgian chemist has | 
discovered a means for rendering texture, no matter 
how delicate in fabric or color, proof against the ravages 
of decay. The wonderful state of preservation which 
the head-bands of Egyptian mummies exhibit is due to 
their having been impregnated with a kind of resin. 
This led the inventor to make certain experiments with 
the substance extracted from birch bark, to which the | 
peculiar aroma of Russian leather is due, and he found 
that the green tar, which was left over after the oil 
used in tanning had been extracted from the white bark 
of the birch tree, yields neither acid nor alkaloid, and 
that in solution with alcohol it forms a liquid of remark- 
able fluidity, with the power of resisting, when once | 
dried, even the action of alcohol. 
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THOSE ENGLISH SYNDICATES. 


Considerable interest has been aroused by the publi- 
cation of several sales of breweries, flouring mills, cot- 
ton factories and other large enterprises to English 
' capitalists. The true inwardneas of these deals has not 
been generally understood, and a little light thrown 
thereon may prevent some people who are not on the 
inside from losing their money. In this country there 
are two or three law firms and one or two brokers who, 
in connection with a guarantee company in London, 
have engineered these sales, to the profit, as we believe, 
of these lawyers, brokers, guarantee company and per- 
haps the sellers, but to the ultimate loss of the final 
purchasers—the dear, gullible public both in England 
and the United States. We will, therefore, briefly de- 
seribe the modus operandi. A party here, for instance, 
has a brewery which he is willing to sell for one million 
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dollars cash, and on which he can show a profit for 
three years back of one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year, or fifteen per cent., on a million of dollars. 
A plant of this kind comes within the rules under which 
the English guarantee company will buy. After having 
the books thoroughly examined by expert English 
accountants, and finding the seller’s statement corrobo- 
rated, bonds to the amount of one million and a half of 
dollars are issued, on which the guarantee company will 
advance one million of dollars and give an interest guar- 
antee for three years. Common stock for a similar and 
sometimes for double the amount is issued, but care- 
fully bought up at about seventy cents on the dollar by 
the promoters, who hold it out of the market for a pur- 
pose to be presently explained. With the million of 
dollars cash obtained from the English guarantee com- 
pany the brewer is paid the purchase money. A con- 
tract is then made by which the brewer, who had here- 
tofore received only his profits, now in lieu thereof re- 
ceives a salary of, say, ten thousand dollars a year, and 
two boards of directors, one in Kngland and one in this 
country, are selected, among whom some twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year in fees for attending meetings 
are distributed. They must be paid for lending their 
names to the scheme and doing the deportment. It will 
be seen then that the expenses have been increased 
some fifty thousand dollars, while the capital has been 
increased from one million to three millions or more. 
Other expenses of numerous officers and clerks are also 
added, so that the original fifteen per cent. profit on one 
million of dollars has dwindled down to less than five 
per cent. The earning capacity of the plant could not 
increase. The first and second year dividends of twenty 
to twenty-five per cent. are declared; but as the stock 
is all in the hands of friends, need not be paid, as in- 
deed it could not be, there not being that much earned. 
By declaring such dividends the market value of the 
stock rises to from one hundred and fifty to two hund- 
red dollars per share on a face value of only one hundred 
dollars. Then the stock is unloaded upon innocent 
holders, who will find that the earning capacity has 
suddenly fallen, so that only three or four per cent. 
dividend are declared the third year, which the guar- 
antee company can well afford to pay. After this, the 
guarantee having ended, no further dividends will be 
forthcoming. The result is that the original seller, if 
he was sharp enough, received his price; and while the 
promoters and guarantee company divide the large 
profits of the transaction, the investor is left with a lot 
of almost worthless paper. Comment is superfluous. 
ee 


STOCKYARD AND DRESSED BEEF SCHEMES. 


The daily papers contain accounts of two large enter- 
prises in the line of new stockyards and beef dressing. 
One, the Interstate Stockyard Company, with one mil- 
lion dollars capital, has just been incorporated in New 
Jersey. Nelson Morris, of Chicago, is at the head of 
this concern, and they propose building abbatoirs in 
New Jersey for the production of export beef, and at 
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various points on the Pacific coast, to supply that sec- 
tion with dressed beef. From the latter points the 
company may also try to make new markets in the 
Pacific islands. The Pacific coast abbatoirs will, no 
doubt, be a success ; but it isa puzzling question how 
the dressing of beef in New Jersey, having to bring the 
live stock through or at least as far as from Chicago, 
can be made to protitably compete with dressed beef 
brought from Chicago, Kansas City or other western 
points. The other company is to be called the Dahl- 
man Dressed Beef Company, and intends to dress its 
beef in Texas and bring it by sea and rail to Europe. 
With the lamentable failure of the Marquis de Mores in 
a similar enterprise before our eyes, and the fact that so 
far not a practical or experienced man has been named 
in connection with it, there is considerable doubt as to 
the ultimate success of the company, if it ever was in- 
tended to be anything more than a stock jobbing enter- 
prise gotten up only to sell out. The papers are making 
fun of it, saying that it will be a great competitor of the 
“big four.” We do not believe that Messrs. Armour, 
Swift, Hammond, or Morris are having any sleepless 
nights on that account. 


——t————_— 


ADULTERATED FRENCH WINES. 


In view of the interest now attaching to the quality 
of French wines imported here, and the law just passed 
by Congress empowering the President to close our 
ports against these wines, the following may be of 
value : 

La France, commenting on tbe rumor that the meas- 
ure is one of retaliation, and that the United States 
seriously contemplates the prohibition of all adulterated 
French wines, says that as there is scarcely a single - 
bottle of wine produced in France which is not manipu- 
lated with plaster of Paris or other extraneous sub- 
stances, such a measure will exclude all French wines 
from the market of the States, and warns the French 
that they had better come to terms with America, since 
it offers reciprocity. 

ees 


THE CALIFORNIA VINTAGE. 


The latest news from California is very cheering for 
the vineyard proprietors." The yield this year will be 
from thirty to forty per cent. more than last year. This 
is partly owing to better cultivation and partly to new 
vines coming into bearing. A great improvement in 
viticultural matters has taken place. Immense quanti- 
ties of dried grapes have been sold in the Hast at from 
$65 to $77 per ton. They are to be used by bakers and 
confectioners and a small amount probably by wine 
makers. The result of these sales has been that, 
wherever the climate permits sun-drying, the grapes are 
sun-dried, and thus find a market, leaving only the best 
wine making grapes to be made into wine. Naturally 
this has caused a rise of from 35 to 50 per cent. in the 
selling price of these latter varieties. In Napa and 
Sandena counties there has been a still greater advance. — 
The end will be, of course, higher prices for wines, and 
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thus the wine maker who has had to content himself 
‘with hopes for the future is correspondingly happy. I, 
with higher prices, California wine makers will maintain 
purity and standard, and not be tempted into affixing 
French and German labels, but stick to good California 
names, all will be well yet. 


PETROLEUM. 


SOME SPECULATIONS AS TO 1TS PRIMARY SOURCE, 


The following statements bring before us the principal 
views as to the origin of petroleum, viz.: 

1. Petroleum is produced by the primary decomposi- 
tion of organic matter, and mainly in the rocks that 
contained the organic matter. Of this view Hunt is one 
of their chief advocates. 

2. Petroleum results from the diistillation of organic 
hydrocarbons contained in the rocks, and has generally 
been transerred to strata higher than those in which it 
was formed. Newberry and Peckham have been 
quoted at length in support of this general theory. 
Newberry holds that a slow and constant distillation is 
in progress at low temperatures. Peckham refers the 
distillation of the petroleum of the great American fields 
to the heat connected with the elevation and metamor- 
phism of the Appalachain mountain system. 

These views as to the date of the origin of petroleum 
and gas are seen to cover almost all the possibilities in 
regard to the subject. Hunt believes petroleum to have 
been reduced at the time that the rocks that contain it 
‘were formed once for all. Newberry believes it to have 
been in process of formation, slowly and constantly, 
since the strata were deposited. Peckham refers it to 
a definite and distant time in the past, but long subse- 
quent to the formation of the petroliferous strata. He 
Supposes it to have been stored in its subterranean re- 
servoirs from that time to the present, In these several 
Statements as to the origin, two questions are seen to 
be especially prominent, viz.: What particular kinds or 
classes of rocks are the source of petroleum? and, What 
is the value of the chemical processes involved in its 
production? In answering the first question, we find 
the views of Hunt and Newberry distinctly opposed to 
each other. Hunt counts limestone the principal source 
of petroleum, and denies that it has been produced by 
distillation from bituminous shales; while Newberry 
flnds in these shales the main source of both oil and 
gas, and vigorously opposes the view that limestones 
are ever an important source of either. It is not neces- 
sary to follow the discussion in relation to these points 
further. It is enough to say that in the light of the 
present knowledge each statement is sustained as to its 


particular affirmations and inconclusive to its general 
denials. Petroleum is undoubtedly indigenous to and 
derived from certain limestones, as Hunt has so strongly 
asserted. On the other hand, Newberry’s doctrine 
that the great supplies of the Pennsylvania fields are 
derived from Devonian shales is becoming more firmly 
established and widely accepted every year, though it 
seems likely that he has laid too much stress on bitumi- 
nous shales. In other words, the theories are not un- 
compatible with each other. Different fields have dif- 
ferent sources. We can accept without inconsistency 
the adventitious origin of the oil in Pennsylvania sand- 
stones, and its indigenous origin in the shales of Cali- 
fornia or in the limestones of Canada, Kentucky, or 
Ohio. The double origin of petroleum from both lime- 
stones and shales—and it is not necessary to exclude 
sandstones from the list of possible sources—deserves 
to be universally accepted. In confirmation of this 
double origin, it is coming to be recognized that the 
gas and oil derived from these two sources—limestones 
and shales—generally differ from each other in notice- 
able respects. The oil and gas derived from limestones 
contain larger proportions of sulphur and nitrogen than 
are found in the oil and gas of the shales. Nitrogen 
renders the oils unstable, and sulphur compounds impart 
to them arank and persistent odor from which they can 
be freed only with great difficulty. In the case of the oil- 
bearing shales of California, the p2troleum is evidently 
derived from the animal remains with which the forma- 
tion was originally filled. In composition this oil agrees 
with the limestone oils already described. It contains 
more than four times as much nitrogen as the Mecca 
oil of northeastern Ohio, and its percentage of sulphur 
is very high. Peckham says of the Pennsylvania oils : 
“The exceedingly unstable character of these petro- 
leums, considered in connection with the amount of 
nitrogen that they contain and the vast accumulations 
of animal remains in the strata from which they issue, 
together with the facts that the fresh oils soon become 
filled with larvee of insects to such an extent that the 
pools of petroleum become pools of maggots, all lend 
support to the theory that the oils are of animal origin.” 
He speaks again of this clsss of petroleums as formed 
of animal matter that has not been subjected to de- 
structive distillation. It now appears as if oil and gas 
derived from animal remains can be distinguished from 
those of the bituminous shales by the characters above 
described. Certain it is that the ‘limestone oils” differ 
in physical characteristics from the Pennsyivania oils, 
for example, in a marked degree. They are dark in 
color; they ate heavy oils, their gravity generally 
ranging from 34 deg. to 36 deg. Beaume, though some- 
times falling to 40 deg. or even 42 deg.; they havea 
rank odor, arising from the sulphurous compounds 
which they contain. The oils of Canada, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and of the fields in northwestern Ohio all 
agree in these respects, and the oil and gas of the Utica 
shale and Hudson River group of this State fall into the 
same category. In the preceding statements the or- 
ganic matter of the bituminous shales has not been 
positively referred to a vegetable source. Such a source 
is highly probable, but it cannot be said to be fully de- 
monstrated until the origin of the so-called Sporangites 
of the shales is finally determined. There are a few 
geologists who are inclined to refer these forms to 
hydroid zoophytes (animal) rather than, with Dawson, 
to marine rhizocarps’ (vegetable). Whatever their 
origin, they give rise to petroleum and oil of a defi- 
nite character, which is in marked contrast to that of 
the limestone oils. Which of these theories as to the 
mode and time of origin of petroleum has the most to 
commend it ? 

In conclusion, a ‘few of the previously stated proposi- 
tions in regard to the origin of petroleum that seems 
best supported will be concisely summarized. 1, Pet- 
roleum is derived from organic matter. 2. It is much 
more largely derived from vegetable than from animal 
substances, 3. Petroleum of the Pennsylvania type is de- 


rived from the organic matter of bituminous shales, and 
pane 


‘is of vegetgble origin. 


4, Petroleum of the Canada and 
Lima type is derived from limestones, and is of animal 
origin. 5. Petroleum has been produced at normal 
rock temperatures (in Ohio fields), and is not produced 
of destructive distillation of bituminous shales. 6. The 
stock of petroleum in the rocks is already practically 
complete. ‘—Edward Orton in Annual Report U. S. 
Geological Survey. Published 1890. 
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SPICE MIX'TURES. 


HOW SPICES ARE ADULTERATED. 


Spice mixtures are not mixtures of spice, but solely 
adulterants which bear a close resemblance to genuine 
spices. A large steam bakery in Philadelphia is‘em- 
ployed in their manufacture. Frank A. Hennessey, 
Ph. G. at the chemical laboratory of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, has investigated the matter, and 
from a paper read by him we quote. 

The substance which forms the base for all these mix- 
tures, and which is designated in the sample as ‘‘ meal,” 
was found on inquiry among several millers to be a very 
low grade of wheat. It is not known to them by any 
special name, but it might be called ‘‘ blow-room stuff.” 
It is alittle better than feed, to which it is sometimes 
added to improve the quality, but is a lower grade than 
middlings. Samples from lots which have been de- 
livered to the bakery at different times were identical. 
The meal is made into a dough with water, rolled out, 
and cut in the same manner as soda crackers, and baked 
in an oven, These crackers, or “ biscuits,” as they are 
termed, are then allowed to dry thoroughly, when they 
are ready for grinding. The different shades are ob- 
tained by the use of coloring matters, which are mixed 
with the meal when it is being made into dough. The 
“white” biscuit is made from the plain meal, without 
coloring. The “yellow” is made with the aid of tur- 
meric, alittle of which goes a great way in imparting a 
rich yellow hue, such as is peculiar to mustard. A 
sample of the coloring matter used in ‘' brown”? bis- 
cuits, an analysis shows it to be a mixture of about equal 
parts of Spanish brown and turmeric. Charcoal is used 
in the “black” biscuits, Some biscuits having a red 
color, such as might have been used to adulterate cay- 
enne pepper, were seen, but it was impossible to secure 
samples at the time. Large quantities of these spice 
biscuits have been delivered to a spice house in Phila- 
delphia, and it is not known that any have been shipped 
out of the city. As they are all sent to the spice 
dealers in the whole condition, probably on account of 
the lack of facilities for grinding, the samples of pow- 
ders which are presented were ground by th2 writer in 
a small drug mill, and may only roughly resemble the 
powders prepared by the spice millers. However, this 
will serve to show how closely the ground spices may 
be imitated. The sample labelled “‘ pepper mixture” is 
made up of the ‘‘ black,” “white” and “brown” pow- 
ders; the one labelled “ clove mixture,” of the ‘ brown” 
and “black.” ‘‘ Cracker dust” is said by many investi- 
gators to be used as a spice adulterant, and a sample of 
this material from the same bakery is presented, although 
it has never been used in the manufacture of these bis- 
cuits. It consists altogether of stale bread, which accu- 
mulates in large quantities, and which is thoroughly 
dried and ground, An analysis of the spice biscuits 
gave the following results, the ‘‘black” and ‘“‘ white” 
powders and the original meal being taken ; 


White. Black. Meal. 

Moisture........ ere Meera, 8.27 oiaters 
Soluble ash (A Cl). Jae Dee oy 4.98 2.95 
Insoluble ash (H Cl)...... Trace. 4.45 hase 
Total ash..... statace what 39 9.43 2.95 
Gideon, Fission wees 14, Bl. 14.51- 14.61 
Cane sugar.......2.+0+2. 6.03 3.02) * ob 202 
Residue after treatment 

with cold H,O ard}75.8 83.2 65.8 

dried at 100 deg. C... : 
Charcoal and matter in- 54.1 

soluble in boiling H,. f "foe : aie ot 
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The ash consisted of Na, K, Cu, Mg., chiefly as phos- 
phates, with some sulphates, the insoluble portion of the 
“black” being fine sand. It is evident that without 
the most careful examination, the presence of these 
mixtures in ground spices might often escape notice. 
The starch granules are usually so much altered in the 
process of baking as to render their identification almost 
impossible. 

As pure ground pepper, for instance, yields: 


Moistures si ¢stasie teiaemeaa Peeper $e . 8-10 
DASE. sts drepeinie ten taeeen elteeonar are ‘eat cxeie 20 

Starch...... erere eens Bini PORAR et ». 34-43 
Total reducing sugar equivalent........42-55 


It is obvious that in case of admixture with this ma- 
terial, the determination of any or all of those constitu- 
ents would be of no value, and it is probable that the 
only reliable results would be obtained from estimating 
the amount of piperine and resin, which is quite con- 
stant. Some points of similarity to other spices might 
be mentioned to show how admirably these mixtures are 
adapted to their purpose ; but the object of this paper 
is simply to call attention to what is believed to be the 
latest development of inventive genius in this direction. 
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FINGER HYGIENE. 


SOME TOILET HINTS OF PERSONAL APPLICATION. 


The progress of bacteriology has shown that aseptic 
surgery means scientific cleanliness ; the same lines of 
investigation show how very dirty people can be. 
Seventy-eight examinations of the impurities under 
finger nails were recently made in the bacterio!ogical 
laboratories of Vienna, and the cultivations thus pro- 
duced showed thirty-six kinds of micrococci, eighteen 
bacilli, three sarcinz, and various varities; the spores of 
common mould were very frequently present. It is 
sometimes said that the scratch of a nail is poisonous. 
There is no reason to suspect the nail tissue; it is more 
likely the germs’ laid in a wound from a bacterial nest 
under the nail. Children are very apt to neglect to 
purify the nails when washing their hands; and this 
matter is not always sufficiently attended to among 
surgical patients. Personal cleanliness isa part of civic 
duty, and, as Dr. Abbott well expressed the matter in 
his address to teachers, should be taught to school 
children and insisted on in practice. The facts we have 
recorded might well form the text for a school homily, 
especially when any epidemic was in the neighbor- 
hood.— British Med. Jour. 
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RUBBER BULBS. 


HOW HOLLOW INDIA RUBBER WARE IS MADE, 


It is commonly supposed by the uninitiated that the 
bead or raised line that encircles a bulb shows the join- 
ing of the pieces of which itis made, The fact, how- 
ever, is that the pieces or original parts of the bulb are 
invariably joined at right angles to the bead line, Long 
bulbs, such 4s syringes and atomizers, are made of two 
pieces; round bulbs, as pumps and balls, are made of 
three pieces. New and unique styles that call for vari- 
ation from the established modes are daily encountered. 
A competent pattern maker, however, will find little 
difficulty, as a general thing, in so joining the parts as 
to secure the best results, both in vulcanizing, where 
the even swelling of the article must be considered, and 
jn wear and tear, where the seams must run so as to be 
protected as much as possible by the general contour of 
the bulb. After the pattern maker has decided by 
measurement and experiment upon the shape and size 
of the parts which go to form the bulb, zinc or galvan- 
ized iron patterns are made and given into the hands of 
the cutters. Mixed sheets of the required thickness 


being spread and afterwards cut into convenient size or 
squares, the bulb making begins, 
must have distinctly skived edges. 


Considerable care 


is necessary in this, as the strength of the seam de- 
pends upon the smooth fitting of the edges. The three 
parts for hollow balls may, however, be cut with a die, 
The pieces, when cut, are arranged in large books with 
leaves of smooth cloth. If tke bulb has a neck, small 
pegs of iron are first prepared by being cemented and 
wound with strips of rubber as a nucleus for the neck. 
The two or three parts of the bulb are then brushed 
with cement the whole length of the skived edge, after 
which they are thoroughly heated. When thoroughly 
warmed and softened, the bulb maker, taking a pre- 
pared peg, places the neck of one piece on the opposite 
side, then presses them firmly together, and, rolling the 
whole tube-shaped piece between thumb and forefinger, 
has finished the neck of the bulb. The next process is 
that of knitting the edges which form the seam. Hold- 
ing the finished neck toward him in his left hand, with 
the thumb and forefinger of the right he pinches the 
edges firmly together for nearly the whole distance 
round. The shape is now not unlke that of a ‘long 
clam.”* Into the side aperture, which is left open, is 
poured a little water or liquid ammonia. The opening 
is then made still smaller, and, as a final touch, the 
maker puts his lips to the orifice, and, puffing out his 
cheeks till they look like miniature balloons, blows full 
and hard into the inside of the bulb. The softened rub- 
ber, under this sudden pressure, expands, the flattened 
shape is lost in a fuller and more rounded outline, while 
the operator, with a quick nip of the teeth, closes the 
opening, the imprisoned air and water holding the sides 
apart in symmetrical corpulency. There are those who 
can never learn the knack of blowing up a bulb with 
the mouth, but are obliged to use a bulb to inject the 
air. After the makers have done with the now partly 
made bulb, it is passed to the trimmers, who, armed 
with scissors with curved blades, carefully circle the 
seams, cutting away all unevenness, till the whole ex- 
terior is smooth and ready for the mould. In front of 
the trimmers are a number of shallow pans partly filled 
with chalk. Into these the bulbs are laid. A small 
dumbwaiter takes them down to the mould room and 
ereturns the empty pans. The bulbs on leaving the 
chalk pans are deposited in a small cylindrical box, 
which, turning a few times, powders them so effectu- 
ally that the rubber cannot adhere to the inside of the 
mould. An experienced mould worker now taking one- 
half of a mould in his left hand, with his right gently 
forces the bulb into it, capping it with the second half. 
If the pattern maker has done his part faithfully, each 
will just fit its mould; if not, they will come out of the 
yuleanizer wrinkled, showing that it was too large, or if 
glazed and imperfect, that it was too small, A flat iron 
ring or clamp holds the two sections of the mould to- 
gether when in the vulcanizer. This is tightened by 
iron wedges, which are driven between the mould ends 


Each piece cut- 


and the clamp. The moulds after being keyed are piled 
on cars that run upon small tracks into the vulcanizers, 
and are cured by steam heat. When the curing process 
is completed the vuleanizers are opened, and the cars, 
by a short extension of the track, are run under a sim- 
ple shower bath, which quickly cools them. They are 
then unkeyed, the moulds twisted open and the bulbs 
taken out. If the work be well done, the swelling of 
the liquid within its rubber prison has exerted so intense 
a force that every line and letter within the mould is 
reproduced upon the outside of the bulb, while the sul- 
phur combining with the heat has sealed the copies with 
its magic spell. The iron peg in the neck is next 
loosened by means of a blunt awl and slipped out, 
leaving the bulb perfect in shape. In the mould room 
are large, car-like boxes, into which the bulbs are 
thrown. A box being full, it is trundled away to the 
cylinder room, where it undergoes a thorough scouring 
and polishing in huge, slowly revolving cylinders. When 
taken out of the cylinders the dirty yellow color which the 
bulb bore on leaving the mould has wholly disappeared. 
It now looks smooth, white, and finished, The neck 
being cut off the required length by a small, adjustable 
cutter (devised expressly for the purpose), the bulb is 


ready for the market, or for the various fittings which 
accompany it as adjuncts to the syringe, atomizer or 
other bulb. Where a smooth, clear-cut hole is needed 
in any part of the bulb except the neck, it is cut by a 
swiftly revolving punch. The neck hole is left by the 
iron peg, as already described, A good illustration of 
the power of the imprisoned steam within the bulb may 
by obtained by knocking a clamp off a mould before it 
has been treated to a shower bath. The two hemi- 
spheres of iron will fly apart as if by magic, the bulb 
swells to treble its normal size and explodes with aloud 
report. The mould workers are sometimes badly burned 
by hot water which bursting bulbs scatter in all direc. 
tions, A well-made bulb, one which has just the right 
smoothness of outline, that is not scarred by imperfeg- 
tions in the mould, and that has the whiteness of a 
healthy cure, is an object that always wins the respect- 
ful admiration of rubber men. Toys, balls, and hollow 
goods generally are all made in the same manner ag 
bulbs.—fubber World. 
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LAGNIAPPE, 


A CURIOUS NEW ORLEANS SYSTEM OF RETAIL PREMIUMS, 


While idling away a glorious morning in the fascinat. 
ing environment of French glass and mahogany, fur- 
nished by Eugene May’s pharmacy at New Orleans, it 
was noticed that many customers, well dressed ladieg 
and geutlemen as well as children, on paying their 
checks at the cashier's desk said; ‘‘linny up,” or words 
to that effect. The result of this observation on the 
part of the patron was the receipt at the hands of the 
cashier of a small package, the sizes and shapes of the 
packages varying with each customer, 

“Young man what does ‘linny up’ mean?” asked 
the reporter, ‘has everybody got it?” “is it catching?” 
“do many die from it ?” 

“By no means,” urbanely replied the changer of 
money. ‘The firm are the only ones that have it, It 
isn’t catching, it isn’t dangerous, but its expensive, It 
really is not ‘linny up’ that these people say, but 
‘lagniappe,’ a corruption of a Spanish phrase almost 
equivalent to the backsheesh of the Arab, It meang 
‘give me a little present’ and the little bundles which 
you have seen me hand out in response to the phrase, 
containa small piece of licorice, chewing gum or candy, 
The practice is firmly established and efforts to break it 
up have proved unavailing.” 


eS 


THE ABUSE OF SOAP AND WATER, 


A QGAUTION TO PERSONS WITH SENSITIVE SKINS, 


Ti is a fact that the best of things may he overdone, 
and Dr. B. Merrill Ricketts, of Cincinnati, has come to 
the conclusion (Jour, of Cut. and Gen. Dis.) that to the 
abuse of soap and water is to be attributed a certain 
skin affection found almost exclusively among soci ty 
women, or those persons who are fastidious in the care 
of their skin, especially that upon the face. In this dis. 
ease the skin is reddened, with more or less scaliness, 
and considerable burning, especially when exposed to 
either hot or cold draughts of wind. At times it is quite 
painful, often causing loss of sleep. As may be im. 
agined, it is most common with those who have deli. 
cate, sensitive skins. The women who suffer the most 
are those who wash their faces frequently, at the same 
time using soap and water with a rough, coarse towel 
well applied, thereby producing an excesss in the ex. 
foliation of the cuticle. This result is hastened by the 
use of the various cosmetics several times each day, 
Dr. Ricketts quotes the statement made to him by ong 
who is considered a society belle that she applies Lubin’g 
powder twelve timesin thirteen hours,each time applying 
it after the face had been thoroughly washed with Pears’ 
soap. He very pertinently asks, “ How long would 
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the leather in our shoes withstand such abuse?” In 
such cases complete relief will follow the discontinuance 
of soap and water for an indefinite period, olive oil be- 
ing used instead, frequently applied with some soft silk 
or linen fabric. When he says olive oil, he does not 
mean the ordinary sweet oil, or cotton-sced oil, or any 
of their combinations. ‘ All that glitters is not gold,” 
and not more than one-tenth cf the oil purporting to be 
olive oil is genuine. Where the use of olive oil is dis- 
tasteful, the face should be washed only as often as is 
absolutely necessary, and then an absolutely pure, neu- 
tral, unirritating soap should be used. Dr. Ricketts for 
the past year used what may be called ‘“ saponaceous 
cream,” with favorable results. This is made with 
chemically pure olive oil and soda, with water, the re- 
sult being a saponification into a smooth, gelatinous, 
opaque, odorless and neutral mass, which gives but 
little lather when used with water. The fresh albumen 
of an egg is thoroughly incorporated with this by means 
of an ordinary egg-beater, and a few drops of oil of 
roses, bergamot or bitter almonds may be added to give 
an agreeable odor. Many medicinal agents may be in- 
corporated with this soap in varying percentages, as fol- 
lows: Ichthyol, 5; iodol, 1; boric acid, 5 ; thymol, 3; 
sulphur, 5; eucalyptol, 5; bichloride of mercury, 14; 
tar, 10; and carbolie acid, 5.—Medical Review. 


FROM TUSK TO PIGMENT. 


VIOISSITUDES IN THE CAREER OF A BILLIARD BALL. 


There are few men or things that are called upon to 
ro)l into more close corners or queer situations than is a 
billiard bell. That is, of course after it has become a 
full-fledged billiard ball. Its career prior to this is, of 
course, rather monotonous. An elephant, either in 
Africa or Asia, carries it with him in his wanderings, 
very near to his trunk. It is then known asa tusk, and 
has been the cause of some tall lying in the way of ele- 
phant stories told by different persons, of whom Rider 
Haggard is now the foremost representative. The 
transition from being an elephant’s tusk to being a bil- 
liard ball in good standing is not sudden. It takes time 
to effect it. In the first place, it is not every tusk that 
is suitable to make.a billiard ball from. There are sey- 
eral factories in New York City, and they say that it 
takes a good while to turn out a perfect ball. The 
firms here, however, have to do but part of the work, for 
they get the tusks that are of the proper quality sent to 
them cut into sections, each section being large enough 
to allow of the turning of a single ball out of it. Most 
of this material comes from Hamburg. The ivory is so 
marked that the turners here know what part of the 
tusk each piece comes from, and in this way can calcu- 
late as to the grain and quality of the article. It re- 
quires skilled labor to turn outa billiard ball. One-half 
of it is first turned, an instrument of the finest steel 
being used for the work. Then the half-turned ball is 
hung up in a net and is allowed to hang there for a year 
to dry. Then the second half is turned, and then comes 
the polishing. Whiting and water and a good deal of 
rubbing are necessary for this. It is necessary in the 
end that the ball shall to the veriest fraction of a grain 
be of a certain weight. It is after being placed 
on the billiard table that the real life of the bil- 
liard ball commences. There are pores in ivory 
ag there are in the epidermis. These may close, and 
then, if in a hot room, the ball is likely to crack, or it 
may crack by reason of concussion with other balls. 
During the first stage the billiard ball may mix in almost 
any society. It may gyrate under the magic cue of a 
Slosson, a Schaefer, a Vignaux, or some other champion, 
or it may be toyed with by fair dames in private billiard 
Tooms in swell houses on Murray Hill. When it cracks 
it drops a step lower. It is sent to a factory and a 
small fraction of a nick is shaved off from it, You 
next see it in some second-rate billiard room on Sixth 
Avenue. Finally it rolls even lower and into some 


second-hand shop, and thence into.a Bowery saloon, 
where ‘‘crooks” manipulate it to the dismay and dis- 
comfiture of visitors from the rural districts. The rest 
is soon told, The balls become cracked, decrepit, and 
practically useless for the purpose for which they were 
made. Then they are bought up by the dealers, are cut 
up and made into smaller articles. If the worst comes 
to the worst, they can be burned and used in the mak- 
ing of ivory black. A checkered life enough is that of 
a billiard ball, * 


OIL OF SASSAFRAS. 


THE PROCESS OF ITS MANUFACTURE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


An interesting description is given by Mr. T. C. 
Harris, of North Carolina, in Popular Science News, of 
the process used inthe manufacture of the oil of sas- 
safras and oil of penvy-royal in the old North State. 
The apparatus used in this work is so exceedingly rude 
and primative as to appear ridiculous to most observers. 
The still is construeted by digging a short trench in the 
ground, ending in a low flue or chimney, and over this 
trench is placed a closed wooden box, having a sheet 
iron bottom and an auger hole on top, through which 
water is poured. An ordinary barrel stands endwise 
on top of the steam box, and has several holes bored 
through its bottom, and also through the top of the 
steam box, allowing steam to pass freely up through 
the barrel. A lute of clay is used to close the joint 
between the lower end of the barrel and the steam box, 
as well as the cover of the barrel. Instead of a ‘“‘worm,” 
a tin pipe, immersed in a trough of cold water, is used, 
anda steam connection with the barrel is generally 
made by an elbow branch of wood, bored out with an 
auger. The sassafras tree (Sassafras officinale) grows 
abundently in this section, especially in worn-out lands, 
where it is usually found in dense thickets of small 
shrubs. The root is dug and washed free of dirt, and, 
after being chopped short and bruised with a hatchet 
is ready for the “still.” This work is done by boys 
employed by the manufacturer, who pays a stated price 
per hundred pound for the root ready for use. 

When the barrel is filled with the roots, and the cover 
made tight with clay, the process of distillation goes on 
rapidly. The steam passes through the mass of bruised 
roots, and is condensed by the tin tube into a mixture of 
distilled water and oil, and runs into a glass vessel set 
to receive it. Being of different densities, the oil and 
water rapidly settle into two strata, and at once can be 
decanted from the other. 

It is said that the operator of such a “still” can pay 
all running expenses and make a clear profit of $3 per 
day. When we consider that the cost of establishing 
such a ‘‘ factory ” is less than $10 for the entire plant, 
and no chemical education is necessary on the part of 
the operator, the profit of the work is not to be 
despised. ; 

The same outfit is used in the production of oil of 
penny royal, which grows abundantly in the woods in 
many counties. 


COAL OIL LAMPS. 


HOW THEIR EXPLOSION IS PRODUCED, 


The causes of accidents to kerosene lamps is thus 
given in an official report by Messrs. F..Abel and 
Boverton Redwood made to the London Board of 
Safety. 

The causes of explosions may be arranged under the 
following heads : 

1, Rapidly zarrying or moving a lamp, so as to agitate 
the oil, causes a mixture of vapor and air to make its es- 
cape from the lamp in close proximity to the flame, and, 
by becoming : sited, determines the explosion of the 
mixture existinz in the reservoir. 

2, Existence of an imperfectly closed filling aperature 


in the lamp reservoir favors explosion, owing to a 
vapor and air mixture being formed. ; = 

3. A sudden cooling of the lamp, owing to exposure 
to a draught, may give rise to an inrush of air, whereby 
the air space in the reservoir is charged with a 
highly explosive mixture, and the flame of the lamp 
may at the same time be forced into the air space. 
Blowing down the chimney to extinguish the lamp has 
the same effect; and if the wick be lowered very much, 
or the flame otherwise much reduced in size, the lamp 
may become heated, and its susceptibility to the effects 
described will be increased. — Explosion in these cases 
is favored by the air passages being obstructed by dirt 
or charred wick, by the wick not beirg long enough to 
reach the bottom of the oil reservoir, and if the lamp is 
allowed to burn until the surface of the oil is scarcely | 
level with the end of the wick. 

4, The accidental dropping of, the burning wick into 
the oil reservoir is a fruitful source of explosions. 

If the flashing point of the oil used be justnear the 
legal minimum, vapor is given off comparatively freely, « 
but the mixture of vapor and air in the reservoir will 
probably be feebly explosive in consequence of the 
presence of an excess of the vapor; but if the flashing 
point of the oil be comparatively high the vapor will be 
less readily or copiously produced, and the vaporous 
mixture be more violently explosive. The effects are 
more violent if the quantity of oil in the lamp is small, 
and oil of high flashing point is more likely to cause 
heating of the lamp than one of low flashing point, in 
consequence of the higher temperature developed by the 
former, and of the greater difficulty with which some 
oils of that description are conveyed to the flame by the 
wick. It therefore follows that safety in the use of 
mineral-oil lamps is not to be secured simply by the 
employment of oils of high flashing point. 

Sir F. Abel and Mr, Redwood state further that a 
loosely plaited wick of long staple cotton draws up the 
oil freely and regularly, and is altogether better and’ 
safer than a tightly plaited wick, and their experiments 
lead them to the conclusion that a lamp explosion is 
not usually sufficiently violent to cause the fracture of 
an ordinary glass reservoir, although in several recorded 
cases it has had this effect. 
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Largest Liprary.—The National Library in Paris is 
the largest in the world. It contains 2,500,000 volumes. 


CooL PAVEMENTS.—It is discovered that white pave- 
ments never get so hot as dark ones, and are easier on 
the feet in consequence; but they reflect the heat on 
the person who walks over them. 


A MOonsTER SToNr.—Vinalhayen, Maine, claims to 
have produced the largest stone ever broughi to light. 
The Bodwell Granite Company recently quarried a shaft 
of granite which is the largest piece of stone ever quar- 
ried anywhere, and, if erected, will be the highest, 
largest and heaviest single piece of solid stone standing, 
or that ever stood, so far as any record can be found, 
In height it considerably exceeds any of the Egyptian 
obelisks. The tallest of these, which was brought 
from Heliotropolis to Alexandria by Emperor Constan- 
tine, and afterward taken to Rome, where it is still 
standing, is 105 feet 7 inches high, while the Vinalhaven 
shaft is 115 feet long, 10 feet square at the base, and 
weighs 850 tons. 


Ammonia IN SHOES.—The cleansing and deodorizing 
properties of ammonia make it not only an excellent 
application for the feet, but it may be used with hygienic 
benefit to the interior of the shoes. This cleansing of 
shoes that we wear daily, and which are the most 
poorly ventilated of all our attire, seems to be ne- 
glected. A solution of aqua ammonia, somewhat 
stronger than that used for bathing purposes, may be 
applied to the inner surface of the soles by means of a 
small sponge, attached to a flexible steel wire or band. 
When thoroughly dried they are a treat to the wearer. 
This cleansing is practically necessary to the insole on 
which the feet rest during so many hours of the day. 
It is but little trouble, and the volatile nature of the 
bpplication permits the shoes to dry quickly.—Sanitary 
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— Eteustion 


Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate sup- 
plies the phosphates, thereby reliev- 


ing exhaustion, and increasing the 
capacity for labor. Pleasant to the 
taste. 


Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says: 
‘« Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaustion.” 


Dr, S. T. NEWMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 
“A remedy of great service in many forms of 
exhaustion.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word “Horsford’s”. is 
PRINTED on the label. Allothers are spurious. 
Never sold in bulk. 


PABA SRSBeEsBSEss sess sessUssEe: 
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DID YOU EVER 


Look onthe Label 


of your favorite baking powder to see if 

all the ingredients are published ? 
Ammonia, a substance injurious to 
health, is an adulterant of some high- 
priced baking powders advertised and 
generally believed to be “absolutely 
pure.” Cheap, prize, and gift powders 
contain alum, terraalba, &c., as well as 
ammonia. e- 
Housekeepers who desire pure and 
wholesome food should refuse to buy 
| 


ANY baking powder, no matter what 
its reputation, unless all the ingredients 
are frankly made known. 

For many years all the ingredients 
used in Cleveland’s Superior Baking 
Powder have been published on every 
label, and the analysis as stated is veri- 
fied by Official Reports, the highest 
testimony in the land. 

CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER CO., 

) 81 & 83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
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“PISO*S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 

Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 

in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


DOWESTIG DIETETICS. 
SPEOIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRAOTICAL et FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘' AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 


September, 


GAME AND PouLTRY.—Pigeon, chicken, duck, wood- 
cock, : 

MEATS.—Beef, mutton, lamb, veal, ham, kidneys, 
liver, venison. 


FRuits.—Apples, bananas, blackberries, gooseberries, 
huckleberries, grapes, melons, oranges, peaches, pears, 
pineapples, plums, raspberries, currants. 

Fisa.—Bass, blackfish, bluefish, clams, cod, crabs, 
eels, flounder, halibut, herring, lobster, mackerel, mus- 
sels, porgie, prawn, rockfish, salmon, trout, sea bass, 
sturgéon, turtle, white fish, whiting. 


VEGETABLES.—Beets, beans, cabbage, carrots, cauli- 
flower, corn, cucumbers, egg-plant, garlic, lettuce, 
onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, radishes, rhubarb, 
savoy, shallots, spinach, squash, tomatoes, turnips, 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


BakED COLD PoTATOES.—Slice some cold boiled 
potatoes as thin as possible and lay them in a well 
buttered baking-dish in two layers with shred parsley, 
pepper, salt and butter between. Bake and serve with 
slices of lemon, 

BAKED CHEESE.—Cut half a pound of cheese into 
thin bits and pound fine, or else grate it. Add by de- 
grees the yolks of two eggs well beaten and the white 
of one and one cup cream or very rich milk. Mix well, 
bake ten or fifteen minutes and serve at once. 


VEGETABLE CROQUETTES.—Chop fine any kind of 
cold vegetables, season with pepper and salt; mix with 
a well beaten egg; form into balls; dip in beaten egg and 
fine bread crumbs. and fry a fine brown ; garnish with 
parsley and serve very hot. 


Cocoanut CakE.—To the well-beaten yolks of six 
eggs add two cups of powdered white sugar, three- 
fourths of a cup of butter, one cup of sweet milk, three 
and a half cups of flour with which two teaspoons of 
baking powder are sifted, whites of four eggs well- 
beaten. Bake in jelly pans. 


[oiIne.—Grate one cocoanut, beat whites of two eggs 
add one teacupful of powdered sugar; mix thoroughly 
with grated cocoanut and spread evenly on layers of 
cake when cold. : 


LirtLe PuppiIn@s.— Make a batter of one and a half 
cupfuls of milk, three eggs, a dash of salt and enough 
flour to thicken it to a good batter. Bake in buttered 
patty pans for twenty minutes. When done put a 
spoonful of raspberry jam or preserves of some sort on 
the top of each and eat hot. 


ORANGE BLANCO: Man@u.—Put one half package 
gelatine in one and a half cups water and boil until it is 
dissolved. Strain it and add the juice of two large 
oranges, half a cup of white wine, yolks of four eggs 
beaten and strained, and sugar to taste. Stir this over 
a gentle fire till it boils. Set it aside till it cools, then 
pour it into a mold to stiffen. 

VEAL CROQUETTES.—Chop fine enough cold veal to 
make about three cupfuls. Scald one cupful of milk, 
a lump of butter the size of an egg and stir it into the 
veal with one cupful of bread crumbs, pepper and salt, 
Cayenne, quarter of a nutmeg, grated, a little grated 
onion. Stir all this together over the fire till the mix- 
ture forms together and leaves the sides of the sauce- 
pap, then let it cool; add a beaten egge when nearly 
cold. Form into ecroquettes, dip in beaten egg and bread 
crumbs and fry in bodling lard. Drain fora few mo- 
ments on a sieve and serve garnished with parsley. 


ROBINSON S=gaagy 
SURE CURE 


FOR 


RHEUMATISM 


F- And NEURALGIA, 


And remedy for diseases arising from an impure 

state of the blood. Anantidote for ITALARIA. 

Price 50 c, and $1. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Send for Circular. 


R, W. ROBINSON & SON, yet 
. 184 Greenwich Street, , 
NEW YORK. | 


Fine Table 
Wines 


From our Celebra- 


ted Orleans 
Vineyard. 


Qs 


Producers of 
the 


ECLIPSE 


S 
CHAMPACHE, 
630 Washington St 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


CENERAL ACENCIES: 

New Yorke: PARK & TILFORD, 917 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA: F. P. DILLEY & CO., 25 North Tenth St. 
Cutoagco: C. JEVNE & CO., 110 Madison St. 
Sr. Pavu: C. JEVNE & CO., 114 E. Third St. 
CrncrinnatTI: THE JOSEPH R. PEEBLES’ SONS CO., 

73 West Fourth Street. 
Derroir: G. & R. MoMILLAN & CO., 131 Woodward Ave. 
Honotutv, H.I.: HAMILTON JOHNSTON. ~ 


SWIFT'S 


Chicago Pressed Beef 


WEF IOI 


Can be found at all times in full supply and 
at popular prices at the branch houses in all 
the larger cities and is RETAILED BY ALL 
FIRST-CLASS BUTCHERS. 

The trade of all marketmen and meat 


j 


“i 


dealers is solicited for our Wholesale Branch 
Houses, and the PUBLIC MAY REST AS. 
SURED that in PURCHASING OUR MEAT 
from dealers they will ALWAYS RECEIVE 
THE BEST. .- 


SWIFT AND COMPANY, 


UNION STOCK YARDS, 


CHICAGO, LLLS. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


THE UPRIGHT PIANO. 


We take great pleasure in reprinting the following 
from The Opera, the exponent of Messrs. Peek & Sons’ 
piano house, the more so as we can from practical use 
of one of these pianos fully endorse every word they say 
of them : 

“The upright piano has for years been admired for 
its compact construction and tasteful appearance, al- 
though its musical character lacked some of the quali- 
ties deemed indispensable by artistic players. Appreci- 
ating the important sphere which this class of pianos 
could be made to occupy, if once their tone was prop- 
erly developed, and their action rendered thoroughly 
efficient and reliable, we have devoted ourselves earn- 
estly to secure this most desirable result. Our efforts 
have been most amply rewarded in every particular, and 
we confidently present to the public our new scale-Up- 
right Piano, which is considered one of the greatest 
successes of modern piano manufacturing, and is proved 
to be so by the fact that very few manufacturers turn 
out as many of these instruments as ourselves; and 
some of our celebrated artists pronounce them superior 
to any in the market. We have very good reasons for 
success, for we have qualities in this instrument never 
before attained ina piano-forte. The tone is more power- 
ful throughout the whole register than that of any 
square piano-forte, and it has a long sustained singing 
tone, which has never been produced in grand, square or 
upright before. In this respect our piano has no rival. 
Another point of advantage, which can be appreciated 
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AMERICAN ANALYST. 


We will send the ENTIRE SET OF DICKENS’ 
WORKS, in TWELVE VOLUMES, as here described, 
all postage prepaid by ourselves, also THE AMERICAN 
ANALYST for ONE YEAR, wpon receipt of $1.50, 
which is only 50 cents more than the regular subscription 
price of this paper. Our readers, therefore, practically get a 
set of Dickens’ works in twelve volumes for only 50 cents. 
This is the grandest premium ever offered. Up to this time 
a set of Dickens’ works has usually been $10.00 or more. 
Tell all your friends that they can get a set of Dickens’ 
works in twelve volumes, with agyear’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN ANALYST for only $1.50. Subscribe now 
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by every one, is, that it stands in tune better than any 
piano offered to the public. The Upright, from its com- 
pact form and elegant appearance, is especially suited to 


parlors and drawing-rooms, and is now the most fashion- | 


able style of piano. A general idea may be formed 
when we say that five thousand uprights are manufac- 
tured to every square. Its small size (very nearly less 
than one-half that of a square piano) allows it to be 
placed in the most convenient and ornamental location 
in an ordinary sized parlor; its shape also admits of a 
variety of designs and ornamentation. The ‘ Opera’ 
uprights are the finest made in this country, and from 
the time of their introduction the most constant and un- 
tiring researches after artistic and mechanical perfection 
have brought them where they stand to-day—at the 
head of all upright pianos. These are very good reas- 
ons for their success, for they have qualities never be- 
fore cbtained in an upright pianoforte. ”’ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


For the tired brain from over-exertion. Try it. 
Dr. Ephraim Bateman, Cedarville, N. J., says: ‘‘ I have 
used it for several years, not only in my practice, but in 
my own individual case, and consider it under all cir- 
cumstances one of the best nerve tonics that we possess. 
For mental exhaustion or overwork it gives renewed 
strength and vigor to the entire system.” 


OcEAN SPEED.—Fiv» days, nineteen hours, five min- 
utes is the reported time made by the new steamer “ Teu- 
tonic,” lately arrived at this port from Queenstown. She 
beat by two hours the ‘‘City of New York,” which 
started about the same time. This is said to be the 
fastest time by thirteen minutes ever made, being that 
much faster than the time of the ‘‘ City of Paris.” 


A CHARLATAN EXPOSED. 


A SILLY SECRET OF A PHILADELPHIA -IMPOSTOR. 

The Philadelphia 7imes has recently done a service to- 
the communty by exposing the methods practiced in 
the office of a person who advertised largely as Dr. A. 
Wilford Hall, and sold a pamphlet containing, it was 
claimed, a secret for the restoration of health and the 
prolongation of life. A curious feature of the business. 
was the fact that each purchaser was compelled to 
promise on honor that he would not disclose to others: 
what he learned from the pamphlet. The individual 
who conducted this business eseaped the provisions of 
medical practice law, because he figured not as a practi- 
tioner but as a bookseller. But now the business has 
been fully exposed by a representative of the Times, 
who purchased a pamphlet of Dr. Hall, and found that 
his whole secret consisted in a recomendation. 

That so shallow a device to get people’s money should 
go on as long as this has in Philadelphia and we believe, in 
other cities, is a sad reflection upon the gullibility of 
mankind; and shows how much the community needs 
the sort of journals that will look after its interests, and 
stay awake when it is sleeping. 

Of late the daily papers have done a great deal ir. in- 
forming the public on matters of public health, and have 
in many cases proved valuable allies to the medical pro- 
fession in warning or advising the community. In 
doing this they have ranged themselves alongside of the 
medical journals which discuss live topics relating to. 
the physical welfareof the community, and have very 
much extended the field of usefulness open to the 
latter. 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 


A SET OF THE 


CHARLES DICKENS, 


In Twelve Large Volumes, 


Which. we Offer with a Year’s Subscription 
to this Paper for a Trifle More than 
Our Regular Subscription Price. 


Wishing to largely increase the circulation of this. 
& paper during the next six months, we have made 
arrangements with a New York publishing house 
whereby we are enabled to offer as a premium to our 

subscribers a Set of the Works of Charles Dick- 
E ens, in Twelve Large and Handsome 
Volumes, with a year’s subscription to this 
paper, for a trifle more than our regular sub- 
8cription price. Our great offer to subscribers 
eclipses any ever heretofore made. Charles 
Dickens was the greatest novelist who ever 
lived. No author before or since his time has 
won the fame that he achieved, and his works 
are even more. popular to-day than during 
$y his lifetime. They abound in wit, humor, 
pathos, masterly delineation of character, 
vivid descriptions ot places and incidents, 
thrilling and skillfully wrought plots. Each 
book is intensely interesting. No homeshould 
be without a set of these great and remark- 
able works. Not to have read them is to be 
far behind the age in which we live, The 
set of Dickens’ works which we offer ag a 


remium to our subscribers is handsomely printed from entirely new plates, with new type. 
he twelve volumes contain the following world-famous works, each one of which is pub- 
lished complete, unchanged, and absolutely unabridged : 


DAVID COPPERFIELD, 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
NICHOLAS NICKELBY, 
DORMBEY AND SON, 
BLEAK HOUSE, 

LITTLE DORRIT, 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 
PICKWICK PAPERS, 


BARNABY RUDCE AND CHRISTMAS 
STORIES, 

OLIVER TWIST AND CREAT EXPEC- 
TATIONS, 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP AND 
THE UNCONMERCIAL TRAVELER, 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES, HARD 
TIMES AND THE MYSTERY OF 
EDWIN DROOD. 


The above are without question the most famous novels that were ever written. For a. 


this luxury. But now, owing to 
machinery, the extremely low 


of the great author’s works, 


the usual high cost of the ae 


quarter of a century they have been celebrated in every nook and corner of the civilized 
world, Yet there are thousands of homes in America not vet supplied with a set of Dickens, 
eventing people in moderate circumstances from enjoying 
he use of modern improved printing, folding and stitchin 

rice of white paper, and the great competition in the Book 
trade, we are enabled to offer to our subscribers and readers a set of 
price which all can afford to pay. Every home in the land may now be eupplied with a set. 


ickens’ works at a 
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MEAT INSPECTION. 


On September 16, Secretary Rusk issued regulations 
to govern the inspection of salted pork or bacon for ex- 
port, provided for in what is known as the Meat Inspec- 
tion Bill, which recently became alaw. The regulations 
provide that, whenever any foreign country requires in- 
‘spection of salted pork or bacon imported from the 
United States, all the packers or exporters desiring to 
export to that country shall make application in writing 
to the Secretary of Agriculture for an inspection of their 
meats. Buyers, se!lers or exporters of meats intended 
for exportation may also at any time make application 
to have their meats inspected. Applicants must agree 
to abide by the department’s regulations and to mark 


exchanges is a fair illustration. 


packages as prescribed in detail in the regulations. 
Certificates of inspection are to be given applicants 
whose meats are found wholesome. Whenever inspec- 
tion is requested at any other place than where the 
meats are packed, the opening and closing of the pack- 
ages will be at the expense of the applicant. Mean- 
while the “ reciprocity ” features of the bill give great 
umbrage to our British cousins. On the same day 
that the foregoing regulations were announced, the 
London Standard, in a tart editorial, attacked the 
clause in the Meat Inspection law that gives the Presi- 
dent the power to impose penaltics on foreign Govern- 
ments. It says: “A more outrageous encroachment 
was never framed in any civilized country. It is ren- 
dered the more irritating by the fact that it is to be car- 
ried through Congress with the Tariff bill, which aims 
at a practical exclusion of European aud Canadian pro- 
ducts from American markets. No foreign State can 
submit to such thrusts without abject humiliation. So 
far as our continental neighbors are concerned, they are 
the more likely to retaliate, as they can do so effectually. 
If the French wines are shut out of the United States, 
the grain grown there may easily be excluded from 
France. We do not believe that American statesmen 
would risk so serious a retort. As for ourselves, re- 
taliation is out of the question. We area nation of 
free traders, and our manufacturers would submit to 
great inconveniences rather than embark on a reaction- 
ary course. Whenever our agricultural authorities 
deem it safe to allow American cattle free access to the 
interior of this country, it will be their duty to remove 
existirg restrictions, but they will not act a day sooner 
on account of the unfriendly attitude assumed by the 
Washington Government.” 
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SCIENTIFIC PSEUDOLOGISTS. 


Probably the most popular adulterant of vinegar is 
sulphuric acid, one of the most corrosive poisons, yet 
so easily detected that it is a wonder that it is used. 
Now commercial sulphuric acid (commonly called oil 
of vitriol) almost always contains arsenic. So an 
inveterate vinegar user who happens to use one of 
those adulterated brands for quite a while might be 
called an arsenic-eater and be affected like one, The 
same may be said of constant beer-drinkers who 
stick to a brand that has artificial glucose used in its 
manufacture (as is sometimes done for cheapness), for 
glucose is made from starch by the use of sulphuric 
acid, and a rough and cheap glucose for beer makers 
may not have all the sulphuric acid and arsenic ex- 
tracted from it. Chemists have repeatedly proven the 
presence of arsenic in beer. It gets there accidentally 
though, as above described. Picrotoxine, a virulent 
poison, gets in beer also, but designedly. It is put 
there for its bitter taste, being cheaper than hops.— 
Dr. William E. Clarke. 


The amount of nonsense puplished over the signatures 
of pretended scientists would be amusing if it were not 
so misleading to those not conversant with the subjects 
treated of. The extract quoted above from one of our 
The statement about 


vinegar is obsolete. Every state and municipality now 


has a vinegar inspection law, and while sulphuric acid 
no doubt was formerly largely employed in the adul- 
teration of vinegar, the laws have made its use imprac- 
ticable, so that no vinegar can be found in the market 
to-day containing any sulphuric acid. Regarding sul- 
phurie acid in glucose, when it is considered that the 
machinery in glucose factories is very costly, it is 
hardly probable that the manufacturers would allow 
sulphuric acid to remain in it to damage their machinery 
causing expensive damage, when by simple inexpensive 
washing it can be removed. Self-interest, when it runs 
parallel with the purity of the product is the best safe- 
guard of the consumer. ‘The same thing applies to the 
use of pirotoxine in beer. When hops are as cheap as 
they are, pirotoxine is too expensive and objectionable 
in taste to use. 


OUR MANUFACTURING PROGRESS. 


The trade statistics for 1889 of the eleven leading 
manufacturing industries—cottons, woolens, chemical 
paper, agricultural implements, flour, lumber, glass, iron 
and steel, and shipbuilding—are so complete and accu- 
rate that they anticipate the census reports, and furnish 
an instructive indication of the progress our entire indus- 
trial system has made in the Jast decade. These eleven 
industries in 1879 had $1,165,000,000 capital invested 
in them, and 844,776 hands employed; they paid out in 
wages $256,795,000, consumed $1,197,000,000 worth of 
raw materials, and showed a gross product of manufac- 
tures of the value of $1,774,000,000. In 1889 they 
had $1,784,840,000 capital invested, and 1,274,000 
hands employed; they laid out in wages $320,689,000, 
consumed $1,586,000,000 worth of materials, and gave 
a product of manufactures of the value of $2,293,779,000. 
The increase has been in capital invested, $619,740,000 ; 
in the number of hands employed, 429,224; in the 
amount of wages paid out, $93,894,000; in the materials 
consumed, $397,000,000; and in the value of the pro- 
duct turned out of $519,779,000. There is over 50 per 
cent. more capital invested in the specified manufactures 
than there was ten years ago, 50 per ccnt. more hands 
employed, over 36 per cent. more wages paid out, over 
30 per cent. more material consumed, and nearly 30 per 
cent, greater product. 
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RADAM’S MICROBE KILLER. 


Mr. William M. Searby, of San Francisco, in a 
paper read before the California Pharmaceutical 
Society, says that the proprietor “has forced on 
the community a remedy that is absolutely danger- 
ous, probably the most dangerous that has ever been 
put before the public.” An analysis by Professor Wen- 
zel of the stuff as sold in San Francisco shows that about 
a gallon of it consists of the following ingredients: Sul- 
phuric acid, 278.2 grains; common muriatic acid, 105.2 
grains ; claret, a sufficient quanity to color; Spring Val- 
ley water, 1 gallon. 
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WOMEN’S WORK. 


SOME PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE TRUE WOMEN’S 
RIGHTS MOVEMENT, ' 


Mrs, Anna Garland Spencer has charge of a church 
in Providence, R. I. She has the reputation of being 
one of the best speakers in that city. 


Miss Agnes Lowe, who is described as an attractive 
young woman, with a penchant for pretty clothes, has 
been awarded the first prize in the annual oratorical 
Contest in the Wisconsin University : 


Mrs, Anna A. De Barr has received a license as 
tmechanical engineer from the Chicago Board of Engin- 
éers. Thus woman marches triumphantly forward. A 
few years ago Mrs. De Barr would have been barred 
out. 

Miss Alice Foxall, a student of University College, 
Cardiff, Wales, resident at Aberdare Hall, has been 
placed second on the list of successful candidates for 
the M. A. degree of philosophy of the London Uni- 
versity. 

The oldest Sister of Mercy in America is Mother 
Seton, of the New York Convent of Mercy, who is over 
ninety. Her father died in 1800. Her mother, a con- 
vert, founded the Order of the Sisters of Charity at Em- 
mhitsburg. 

Miss Abbie H. Fairfield has compiled a little volume 
of appropriate daily readings for ambitious youth who 
are just growing into manhood. It is appropriately en- 
titled ‘Starting Points.” It is a companion volume to 
Miss Ryder’s ‘‘ New Every Morning.” 

Miss Sallie Hollie, a Virginia girl, has undertaken 
the education of the-colored girls of her State. She 
proposes to establish small schools throughout Vir- 
ginia, where the colored girl can learn enough in two 
years to start squarely with the world. 


Mary E. Bole, valedictorian of the New York Normal 
College, took the Kelly bronze medal for methods of 
teaching, the Kane gold medal for physiology, the first 
prize in French, a gold watch, and honorable mention 
for the DeWitt J. Seligman prize for English literature. 
Her class average was 964.5, 


Miss Harriet Hosmer has completed the model for 
the Crerar Lincoln Memorial, on which she has been 
engaged since last December. She expects to leave for 
Europe on the 20th or 27th of September, and will be 
in Rome in October. On the way she will stop a few 
days in London; to search through the British Museum 
for ideas of costuming in the time of Queen Isabella. 
She hopes to return late next winter with a wax model 
of her statue of Queen Isabella, which, it is expected, 
will be one of her greatest works. She will be repre- 
sented at the World’s Fair by this statue and a pair of 
bronze doors. 


Mrs. Reginald De Koven, daughter of Senator Far- 
well, wife of the clever composer of ‘‘ Robin Hood,” ig 
the president of the Friday Club, a sort of ethical- 
festhetic organization composed of about one hundred 
of the Chicago young women of the North Side. The 
Friday meets once a week in some senior’s drawing 
Toom, and spends an afternoon getting snarled in Brown- 
ing, Dante, Ibsen, Tolstoi and kindred philosophy. 
Every few months there is a tea, to which the young 
husbands and brothers are invited and at which Mme. 
President is hostess. Having had several seasons in 
Washington and a summer or two on the Continent, she 
is considered authority on reception formalities. 


Miss Minerva Parker, whose plans for the Queen 
Isabella pavilion at the Chicago World’s Fair were pre- 
ferred to all others by the committee on the building, 
received her instructions in the profession in Philadel- 
phia, although she is a born Chicagoan. She studied at 
the Pryne Art School, took a two years’ course and 
graduated at the Franklin Institute, and finished her art 
education at the School of Design, The young woman 


ture her special attention, having designed houses at 
Johnstown, Radnor, Elm Stations, Overbrook, Lans- 
downe and Berwin, among other places in Pennsylvania. 
Miss Parker is the only woman architect in Philadel- 
phia. The only other women practising this profession 
in this country, Mrs. Louisa Bethune, dwells in Roches- 
ter, N: Y: Q 


Miss Beatrice Potter is at present one of the most 
famous and talked-of women in England. She is a 
superbly beautiful woman, is of aristocratic connections, 
and owns a large fortune in her own right. For several 
years past she has been a devoted pupil and disciple 
of Herbert Spencer. Having read and heard all manner 
of grewsome stories of the horrors endured by women 
in sweaters’ shops, she dressed herself in the odious 
Tags worn by that class, went down into the city, found 
work, and for two months lived and labored side by 
side with these miserable white slaves of the needle. 
Few knew her secret, and so cleverly were her plans 
carried out that neither employers nor employes ever 
suspected her identity. When she had thoroughly in- 
formed herself on all minutie# relating 1o the criminal 
tyranny exercised by the sweaters, and on the. hideous 
lives led by their female victims, she threw off her dis- 
guise, returned to the West End, gave exhaustive news- 
paper interviews, and appealed for legislative interfer- 
ence. So strong and unanswerable were her arguments, 
seconded by her own experiments, that Parliament 
discussed ways and means for righting this great 
wrong. 


OXALIC ACID BAKING POWDER. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS DISCUSSING ITS MERITS, 


(Popular Science News, September.) 


A much more dangerous adulteration of food is found 
in a baking powder sold under the name of “ French 
Tartar,” which, according to the AMERICAN ANALYsT, 
contains varying amounts of oxalic acid as one of its in- 
gredients, some samples showing as much as 40 per 
cent. of this extremely poisonous substance. If these 
statements are correct, no punishment would be too 
severe for such criminal ignorance or recklessness as 
has been shown by the manufacturers. In any case, 
there is nothing to be gained by buying cheap baking 
powder, and the only safe way is io use that prepared 
by firms of well-known reliability, even if the cost of 
such powder is slightly higher than that of unknown 
strength and composition. It is, however, only fair to 
say that the powder above referred to has been certi- 
fied by a firm of New York chemists to be “free from 
adulterants.” 


(Druggists’ Circular, September.) 


Dr. Arvine’s French Tartar, a baking powder manu- 
factured by F, W. Arvine, of this city, has lately been 
analyzed, and according to reports in the daily press, 
was found to consist of oxalic acid and corn starch, 
with small quantities of soda, lime and phosphoric acid, 
The powder is made in different strengths, in some the 
oxalic acid running, it is said, as high as 40 per cent. 
The attention of the Board of Health has been called to 
the matter. Dr, Arvine disputes the correctness of the 
analysis. j 

—_—_—_—_—+ 


FACTS ABOUT FLIES. 


A POPULAR ERROR AS TO THEIR FEET CORRECTED, AND 
THE BABY FLY MITH ABOLISHED, 


‘The popular notion that house flies walk on the 
ceiling by the help of the suckers on their feetis a 
mistaken one,’’ said a man of science to a reporter. 
‘‘ Notwithstanding the testimony on this point of many 
old and respected authors, the fact is that the fly has 


is settled at Philadelphia, and gives domestic: architec- 


no suckers on his feet at all, but each of those six 
members ends in a pair of little cushions and a pair of 
hooks. The cushons are covered with ever so many 
knobbed hairs, which are kept moist by an exuding 
fluid. Thus a fly is able to walk on a smooth wall or 
ceiling or window pane, and apparently defy the law of 
gravitation by the adhering power of the moist hairy 
pads. You will understand the theory of it if you 
will touch the moistened end of your forefinger to the 
window glass or apy smooth surface and observe the 
perceptible adhesion. For walking on rough surfaces 
the fly’s foot cushions are of no use; but the insect is 
provided with the twelve strong hooks mentioned to do 
its rough travel with, clinging by them to any such 
surface as a whitewashed wall or cloth, Another 
prevalent fallacy is that the smaller flies seen in houses. 
are young ones. Asis the case with all insects, the 
fly’s growth is accomplished in the larva state; it ends 
with the issuing from the paupa and the expansion of 
the wings. Individual flies differ in size or maturity, 
just as is the case with man and other animals. Every 
house fly that you see was once a crawling maggot. 
The eggs laid by the female fly are usually deposited in 
warm manure or in decomposing vegetation. Each 
stable in summer that is not kept remarkably clean is a 
hatching and propagating place for flies. Within 
twenty-four hours after the eggs are laid they are 
hatched out into footless maggots, which inhabit the 
filth they are born in for a week and then contract to 
little brown objects known as puparia. Within this 
hardened skin the maggot is transformed into the per- 
fect fly, which crawls out of the puparium five days 
later, already grown to full size, and wings its way to 
share your luncheon. A fly lives ahout three weeks. 
When the cold weather comes the flies nearly all die ; 
but a few vigorous females remain topid in nooks and 
crannies, thus surviving the winter and continuing their 
species. 


NAMES AND PLACES. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF FAMILIAR FABRICS, 


Damask is from the city of Damascus; satins from 
Zaytown, in China; calico from Calicut, a town in 
India, formerly celebrated for its cotton cloth, and 
where calico was also printed. Muslin is named from 
Mosul, in Asia; alpaca from an animal in Peru of the 
llama species, from whose wool the fabric is woven. 
Buckram takes its name from Fostat, a city of the mid- 
dle ages, from which the modern Cairo is descended. 
Taffeta and tabby from a street in Bagdad; cambrie 
from Cambrai. Gauze has its name from Gaza; baize 
from Bajac; dimity from Damietta, and jeans from 
Jean. Drugget is derived from a city in Ireland, Drog- 
heda; duck comes from Torque, in Normandy; blanket 
is called after Thomas Blanket, a famous clothier con- 
nected with the introduction of woolen into England 
about 1340. Serge derives its name from Xerga, a 
Spanish name for a peculiar woolen blanket. Diaper is 
not from D’Ypres, as it is sometimes stated, but from 
the Greek diaspron, figured. Velvet is from the Italian 
vellute, wooly (Latin, vellus—a hide or pelt). Shawl is 
the Sanscrit sola, floor, for shawls were first used as 
carpets and tapestry. Bandana is from an Indian word 
to bind or tie, because it is tied in knots before dyeing, « 
Chintz is from the Indian chott. Delaine is the French 
‘of wool.” 


HEROIC REMEDY. 


THE APPLICATION OF BEE STINGS FOR RHEUMATISM, 


Dr. Al. Laboulbene, at the meeting of the French 
Entomological Society, held on March 13, 1889, gave a 


short abstract of a paper published in 1888 by an Aus- 


trian physician, Dr. Tere, who seems to have made ex- — 
tended experiments for a number of years. Dr, Tere ~ 
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asserts that a person stung by bees acquires thereby a 

‘relative immunity from the consequences of subsequent 

stings ; in other words, that the virus of the bee sting 
acts like a vaccinal inoculation against its own poison. 
The immunity lasts six months, sometimes less, probably 
‘according to the number of stings inflicted'on a person. 
Persons suffering from acute rheumatism require a 
larger number of bee stings to feel the usual effect of 
the poison, but as soon.as by inoculation of a sufficient 
amount of virus they have acquired immunity against 
its effect, they will—as long as this immunity lasts—be 
free from rheumatic attacks. Dr, Laboulbene suggests 
that, in the interest of medical science, it would be well 
to thoroughly test these assertions. 


OZOKERITE IN GALICIA. 


WHAT IT IS AND HOW OBTAINED, 


Ozokerite is a species of paraffine and is much used 
for making candles, also for the adulteration of bees- 
wax. The most important deposit of ozokerite is near 
Borislaw, where it occurs in a marl containing salt. The 
wax is found in irregular lumps, sometimes of great 
size, or in layers which frequently die out completely. 
The neighboring rock consists of clay-slate marl and 
sandstone. The centre of the basin is richest in wax ; 
in some cases masses of such extent have been tapped 
that the miners have hardly had time to escape before 
the workings were filled with the plastic mineral. Such 
a deposit was recently found in the deepest shaft at 
Borislaw at a depth of 208 meters (227 yards). In gen- 
eral, however, the yield of wax varies at from two to 
éight per cent. of the mineral extracted. Ozokerite 
was first found in this district in 1854 by Doms, who 
was in search for petroleum, with which much of the 
ground is saturated. At first it was regarded as an 
unwelcome companion to petroleum, as it frequently 
caused the timbering of the shafts to collapse. It was 
not until about twenty years later that this substance 
began to attain commercial importance, a method hav- 
ing then been discovered of producing from it a sub- 
stance resembling beeswax, and named ceresin. In 
1865 ozokerite, which had previously been regarded as 
@-erown mineral, was declared free, and the conse- 
quence was that a number of shafts were sunk in the 
district and much speculation ensued. The land being 
parcelled out in small plots, the shafts were sunk in 
the immediate neighborhood of each other, and much 
waste and danger ensued. In 1886 the present law 
was passed, according to which the right of mining 
ozokerite may be separate from the ownership of the 
land. The extraction is now carried out under official 
supervision. In nearly every case the mineral is raised 
through vertical shafts or pits, over which a wooden 
roof iserected. The section of the shaft in the first in- 
stance is 3 to 4 sqare meters (32 aq. ft. to 43 sq. ft), 
but when the ozokerite formation is reached an inner 
shaft, one meter square (10.76 sq. ft.) is formed of tim- 
ber, and the space between this and the timbering of 
the larger shaft is filled with a rich clay. This con- 
struction is adopted to exclude the surface water, which 
is kept down by hand pumps during sinking. From 
the bottom of the shafts levels are driven into the 
ozokerite ground, the richer portions being raised and 
the refuse used to fill up the old workings. The softer 
parts of the marl are dislodged by means. of. pick or 
wedge; but where the rock is hard, and the permission 
of. the mining authorities ean be obtained, dynamite is 
used. The mineral is raised by hand in skips or tubs 
holding 40 to 50 kilos (88 to 110 pounds)..: Hand ven- 
tilators are used for the purpose of ventilation, but ex- 
plosions of gas are not uncommon, especially after 
Sundays and holidays. Fatal accidents! are, however, 


rare, Safety lamps are used in «all the |mines. ' The’ 


timbering of the shafts requires constant renewal: and 
repairs; in some cases it is almost impossible to-keep 


1 \ — 


in tubs, and much difficulty is experienced in getting 
rid of it after it reaches the surface, on account of the 
numerous shafts and the broken nature of the ground, 
The mineral when it leaves the tubs is sorted by hand. 
The waste rock is picked out and tipped to spoil, lumps 
of ozokerite are specially selected, and the remainder 
of the rock, containing fragments of wax, is tipped into 
tanks full of water. On being well stirred the most of 
the wax rises to the surface and is skimmed off. The 
residue still contains from 2 to 3 per cent. wax. The 
quantity of waste mineral being considerable, and the 
distance between the shafts small, a special railway 
has been built to remove the residues from the immedi- 
ate neigborhood of the mines. Only one attempt has 
been made to mill on a large scale for ozokerite. In 
this case a circular shaft 2 meters (6 ft. 7 in.) in diame- 
ter, and lined with iron tubing, was sunk outside the 
ozokerite zone, and the deposit was reached by galleries. 
Trucks holding 500 kilos (1,102 pounds) were used, and 
both ventilation and pumping were done by steam 
power. The operations on a large scale do not, however, 
seem to have been successful, the French company 
which earried them out having now ceased working. 
The production of ozokerite in the Borislaw district 
amounted in 1887 to 96 per cent. of the total output in 
Galicia, and was valued at £152,900.—Allg. Oest. Chem. 
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CALIFORNIA ASPHALTUM. 


A NEW MINING ENTERPRISE, 


Asphaltum is mined to a considerable extent in Cali- 
fornia, but the annual production is quite irregular, 
being governed by the local demand. When a great 
deal of iron pipe is being laid, large quantities of the 
substance are used in coating it. Asphaltum is found 
in the counties of San Luis Obispo, Santa Clara 
Ventura, and Santa Barbara. Between 2,000 and 3,000 
tons a year are shipped from the deposits. The mines 
of the Ventura Asphalt Company, in the Canyon Diablo, 
Rancho San Miguelto, have come into prominence since 
1888, when they were discovered. The material is 
found at or near the surface. About 1,800 tons have 
been so far shipped from this deposit. More or less pros- 
pecting work has been done, but now large cuts or 
tunnels.are being run into the deposit. At the point 
now being worked the elevation above sea level is 1,300 
feet, but frequent fossils of shells, shark’s teeth, etc., 
are found, showing that the mass came-up from the 
ocean. ‘The vein or bed crops out at many points in the 
shape of fingers or rounded masses connecting with the 
main body, the width and length of which are unknown, 
but upon which breasts of 45—16 feet have been 
worked. . The quality of this asphaltum is unique, pos- 
sessing as it does great toughness and hardness, and a 
larger amount of fixed bitumen than other known 
deposits. The percentage of fixed is 24.40, It fluxes 
readily in oil, coal tar, and by hydrocarbons, and may be 
made permanently of the hardness of stone or the plia- 
bility of india-rubber, according to kind and quantity of 
flux (solvent) employed and the manner and time of 
melting, ete, It has .been successfully employed in 


crack by frost. It is in use for this purpose in several 
cities in California, Utah, Washington, British Columbia, 
Mexico, Guatemala, Sandwich Islands, and Australia. 
For cementing masonry it has been put to. use in San 
Francisco, Santa Barbara County, and other places. 
The Southern Pacific Company built a piece of sea wall 
along the seashore, Ventura County, which was built 
up of round cobbles cemented together by this asphalt. 
Two years’ trial shows no indications of the wall being 
injured. A peculiarity of the Ventura asphalt is that it 
is elastic. The Santa Anna Water Company used it for 
plastering a reservoir, having first laid up a wall of 
cobblestones on puddle and then plastering this with 
hot asphalt. In this open’ reservoir no change in the 
material is seen; even in places where'the wall settled 


the shafts perpendicular. The ‘water is usually, raised | and cracked, the coating stretched and bent, remaining: 


street paving, and is found not to soften by heat or | 
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perfect and sustaining the water pressure. A pile 
coated with this asphalt was driven at Goat Island with. 
out destroying the coating. In doing this, the weight 
of 3,000 pounds was dropped twenty-two feet on the 
pile. The material can be used for coating iron, planks, 
pipes, ete. Inquiries for the substance from the Eastern 
States, England, France, Australia, and Central America 
promise an important shipping business, unless other 
deposits with such exceptional properties are found.— 
Min. and Sci. Press. 


NATURAL RARITIES. 


SOME UNCOMMON BUT USEFUL METALS. 


There are quite a number of metals which are very 
sparingly distributed over the earth, and which few 
people have ever seen, but which have some exceedingly 
useful applications in the arts, and, in small quantities, 
are in almost constant use. Hydrogen, the lightest of 
all the elements, was discovered by Cavendish in 1766, 
and is considered by the best authorities to be a gaseous 
metal, just as mercury is a liquid metal at ordinary tem- 
peratures. Very few persons have ever seen solid 
hydrogen. Mercury becomes solid at —40 deg., but, 
according to Professor Pictet, hydrogen gas requires a 
temperature of —140 deg., and pressure of over two 
tons to the square inch before it liquefies even. By 
suddenly removing the pressure from this liquefied 
hydrogen, the cold produced by its evaporation is so 
great that a part of it solidifies into a state resembling 
metallic grains, which remains visible for several 
minutes. Its metallic nature is also rendered probable 
by its directly uniting with a metal resembling platinum, 
and known as palladium, to form a sort of alloy. The 
weight of a single molecule of hydrogen has been caleu- 
lated not to be greater than one ten’ thousand millionth of 
a gramme, and a cubic centimetre of the gas contains at 
least twenty-one trillions of such molecules. Although 
these figures are quite incomprehensible to the human 
mind, they must be approximately correct, and represent 
actual and existing magnitudes. Lithium is a quite 
rare mineral, which occurs in some varieties of mica, and 
also in small quantities in the waters of certain mineral 
springs. It is considered to possess a distinct medicinal 
value by some physicians, and is probably taken into 
the system, at least, as we have detected it by spectro- 
scopic analysis in the blood of a person who had been 
drinking a strong lithia water. Barium is a metal closely 
allied to calcium, the metallic base of lime. It ig 
cheaper than white lead, and is not changed in color by 
the sulphur compounds often present in the air, but pos- 
sesses less covering power then lead, and is less perma- 
nent in other ways. The peroxide of barium is used in 
the preparation of peroxide of hydrogen, and the phos- 
phorescent sulphide of barium is a constituent of some 
varieties of luminous paints. The green fire used in 
pyrotechny is also due to the presence of this metal in 
the form of a nitrate. Strontium, which is, chemically 
speaking, the brother of barium, is even more rare, but 
is used in large quantities in the mauufacture of red 
fire. A small quantity of salt of this metal, when 
volatilized in a flame, imparts a magnificent crimson 
color to it which can be obtained by no other substance, 
The nitrate of strontia is the salt most commonly used 
for this purpose. It is a curious fact that the spectro- 
scope shows that the light from incandescent strontium 
also contains a large proportion of blue rays, which are, 
however, masked by the much greater brilliancy of the 
red ones. Magnesium, formerly very'rare, has recently 
become a comparatively common metal. It burns in the 
air with an extremely brilliant light, which is very rich in 
actinic or chemical rays.- This-property renders it useful ° 
in photography, and fine pictures cun now be obtained at 
night or in dark rooms by the “ flash” of a few grains » 
of the: powdered metal blown through a flame. Cad- 
mium is a metal resembling zine, and usually-occurring 
in-the same‘ores. . It has’a‘limited but important use in the 
arts a8 a constituent of the fusible metal used for making « 
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low-water plugs in boilers, and automatic sprinklers for 
factories, where the metal melts and allows a water 
valve to open when the temperature reaches a certain 
point, An alloy composed of three parts of cadmium, 
four of tin, fifteen of bismuth, and eight of lead, melts 
at about 160 deg. Fahr.—much below the boiling point 
of water. Sulphide of cadmium is of a brilliant yellow 
color, and is used by artists as a pigment. Cerium is a 
rare metal of the aluminium type, which is of value only 
from its supposed medicinal properties, being considered 
by some physicians to be of great value in certain forms 
of nausea. Vanadium is now used in considerable 
quantities in dyeing and cloth-printing works, on account 
of the remarkable oxidizing properties of some of its 
compounds. It not only changes chloride: of aniline 
into aniline black, but retains the power to an unlimited 
extent, so that a small quantity of vanadium salt will 
produce an indefinite quantity of aniline black. It seems 
to be alternately reduced and oxidized, thus acting as a 
carrier of oxygen to the aniline, but its peculiar action 
is not well understood. A few drops of vanadate of 
ammonia added to a decoction of galls forms a very fair 
black ink, which, however, soon fades into a permanent 
brown color. It is a quite uncommon metal, and the 
principal source of supply is from the slag of the 
Creusot steel works in France, which contains two per 
cent. of vanadic acid. The salts of a metal called tung- 
sten are used to render light cloths uninflammable. A 
very superior quality of steel is also obtained by alloy- 
ing it with a small quantity of the metal. The ‘‘ Mushet” 
steel is prepared in this way. Iridium is usually asso- 
ciated with platinum, and it is even more infusible and 
insoluble, besides being very much harder. By combin- 
ing it with a small amount of phosphorus it becomes 
more fusible, without losing much of its hardness. The 
so-called ‘‘diamond” points of gold pens and stylo- 
graphs are made of this metal, and it has now replaced 
agate for the knife edges of chemical balances, and in 
other scientific apparatus. Zirconium, or rather its 
oxide zirconia, has recently found an extensive applica- 
cation in the manufacture of the “hoods” for the 
Welsbach incandescent gas lights. This oxide, when 
heated in a gas flame, glows with a pure steady, white 
light, equal to that of the incandescent electric lights, 
and costing much less. Selenium is not a metal, but 
belongs to the sulphur group of elements. We must 
mention, however, the wonderful property by which its 
electrical conductivity varies according to the amount of 
light falling upon it, just as the chemical relations of 
silver are altered by the same means. By this power 
Professor Bell was enabled to construct an optical tele- 
phone, and actually transmitted words and sentences be- 
tween two distant points which were not connected in 
any way except by a beam of light, which faithfully 
carried the vibrations of his voice to a selenium disk, 
by which they were transformed into electric energy 
and reproduced in an ordinary telephone. Whether we 
shall ever be able to see our friends at a distance, as we 
now talk with them, is exceedingly problematical; but 
if we ever do so, it will doubtless be through this mys- 
terious connection between light, electricity and the ele- 
ment selenium.—Popular Science News. 
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SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


IGNITION OF HAY BY MEANS OF A FUNGUS, 


After a series of very careful experiments, Professor 
Cohn, of Breslau, has found that the heating of damp 
hay to a temperature sufficient to cause the spontaneous 
combustion of it is due to afungus. He first studied 
the heat-generating action of Aspergillus fumigatus, 
which has the bad reputation of heating barley in the 
course of germination and of rendering it sterile. 
Through the effect of the respiration of the little germ— 
that is to say, through the combustion of the starch and 
other hydrocarburets which the diastasic ferment con- 
verts into maltose and dextrine, the temperatnre is 


raised by about 40 deg. The heating of the germs to 
more than 60 deg. occurs only through the intervention 
of the Aspergillus, which acts as a ferment. Under 
these conditions it reaches its greatest development and 
produces its maximum action. In this state it rapidly 
burns the hydrocarburets.—La Petite Revue. 


OCEAN TRAVEL. 


THE COST OF RUNNING A TWIN SCREW PASSENGER 
SHIP. 


What does it cost to run a palatial twin screw racer 
across the Atlantic? That is the question which the 
Sun for the enlightenment of many inquiring readers, 
recently put to the New York agents of several big 
steamship companies. The questioner was about to file 
the query away with a lot of other unsolved riddles of 
the sea, when he strolled into the office of the Hamburg- 
American line. There he obtained the information 
which had been withheld at every other office. Agent 
HE. L. Boas, dissipated, as well as he was able, the mys- 
tery that had enshrouded the little problem. A mid- 
summer trip of the magnificent Normannia was the 
theme of his calculation. The Normannia is not quite 
as big as the twin screw boats of the White Star and 
Inman lines, but her expense account, owing to the 
greater length of her voyage, is just as formidable. The 
cost of running her from her dock in the Teutonic town 
of Hoboken to her dock in the town of Hamburg, no 
less Teutonic, perhaps, is about the same as the cost of 
running the Uity of Paris from New York to Liverpool. 
When the Normannia starts on an eastward voyage she 
carries nearly 3,000 tons of coal in her protected bunk- 
ers. Some of this is American and some foreign soft 
coal, and it costs about $3.50 a ton. The sooty stokers 
daily shovel into her roaring red furnaces between 250 
and 300 tons. The expenditure for coal runs just short 
of $1,000 a day, or nearly $8,000 for the voyage. 
The cost of the gallons and gallons of oil used to keep 
the ponderous triple-expansion engines, her dynamos, 
her numerous smaller engines, her pumps, and so on, 
running smoothly, combined with the coal bill, is quite 
$8,500. The salaries of the big ship’s company are not 
an unimportant factor in the expense account. Among 
300 persons who look after the working of the racer 
and the comfort of her passengers, are, besides cool- 
headed Capt. Hebich, 8 officers, 1 surgeon, 25 engineers 
and machinists, 2 pursers, 5 boatswains, 28 seamen, 
114 firemen, 65 waiters and waitresses, 22 cooks, bakers, 
and assistants, 2 carpenters, 1 barber, and 14 skilled 
musicians. The total wages of these for a trip of eight 
days is about $2,000, not counting perquisites. Capt. 
Hebich receives the highest salary. It varies between 
$3,000 to $4,000 a year, and depends somewhat on the 
earnings of the ship, of which he receives a small per- 
centage. This is the way the skippers of all the colossal 
racing craft are paid, and it is not likely that any of 
them are going to cease racing, or to be censured for it, 
as long asa fast trip means money in their pockets and 
in the coffers of their company. Every hour the cap- 
tain of the City of New York saves means a saving in 
coal alone of $50.. Next in importance to the captain 
of an ocean speeder is the chief engineer. He is not 
as frequently visible to the cabin passengers as his gold- 
laced superior, and nobody makes much fuss over him, 
but he is, in the opinion of his employers, a very big 
man indeed. He is the man who makes the great ship 
“git up and git.” He submits daily reports of how 
things are going on down below to the captain. He 
tells how many tons of coal he is using, how much 
indicated horse-power he obtains, and the number of 
revolutions the ship’s propellers make a minute. If he 
doesn’t get a8 much speed out of the clanking twin 
giants as the captain thinks he ought to, the captain 
pats him on the back and tells him to whoop her up, 


like a good fellow. It is essential to the captain’s in- 


terest that he should be friendly with the boss of the 


mighty machines. For his great work the chief engin- 
eer receivas $160 a month and his board, whichis equal 
to that of the cabin passengers. The chief officer re- 
ceives $80 a month, which is more than the captains of 
many steamships of the second class get. The food ang 
drink consumed by passengers and crew during a recent 
trip of the Normannia cost about $16,000. This is the 
complete list of the things that were necessary to make: 
life aboard the luxurious floating hotel something like » 
dream. Two thousand five hundred bottles of red wine, 
2,000 bottles of Rhine wine, 2,000 bottles of cham- 
pagne, 1,200 bottles of cordials, 15,000 bottles of beer, 
80 kegs of beer, 400 bottles of ale and porter, 2,500: 
bottles of mineral water, 37,000 gallons of drinking 
water, 70,000 pounds of potatoes, 16,000 pounds of 
beans, peas, and so on, 2,500 cans of fruit, 1,500 pounds 
of jellies, tarts and biscuits, 45 baskets of vegetables, 
7,000 pounds of butter, 1,200 pounds of cheese, 10,000 
eggs, 3,500 pounds of sugar, 1,500 pounds of coffee, 
1,000 pounds of tea, 250 pounds of chocolate, 150 gal- 
lons of milk, 10,000 apples, 1,200 oranges, 1,000 
lemons, 400 glasses of preserved fruits, 120 barrels of 
flour, 65 gallons of ice cream, 17,000 pounds of beef, 
12,000 pounds of mutton, 1,800 pounds of ham, smoked 
beef, and bolognas, 1,000 pounds of veal, 700 pounds 
of bacon, 600 pounds of pork, 600 pounds of game, 
500 pounds of canned meat, 250 pounds of lamb, 30: 
barrels of preserved meat, 20 barrels of salt pork, 16,000 
pounds of fish, 450 chickens, 180 ducks, 60 turkeys, 
60 partridges, and 50 geese. From the foregoing facts 
and figures it may be said that one trip of the Norman- 
nia costs the Hamburg-American line not less than 
$25,000. To offset this expenditure, which does not 
include the cost of insurance, the Normannia must carry 
many passengers and some freight. The number of her 
passengers varies, of course, according to the season. 
She carries in midsummer sometimes nearly 500 first 
and second cabin and about 300 steerage voyagers. The 
average price of a first cabin passage is about $110, 
and that of a second cabin about $60. The average 
price of steerage accommodations is $22. The receipts 
from all classes of passengers on a good midsummer 
trip are over $50,000. Usually the Normannia carries. 
800 tons of freight, which, at the transportation rate of 
about $10 a ton amounts to $8,000. The cost of loading 
and unloading fhis freight is borne by the company. In 
the dull season, the big twin screw ships do not make 
much, but their receipts throughout the year are large 
enough to warrant the declaration that they are great 
successes financially, and that they are the passenger 
ships of the future. 


AN AMUSING BLUNDER. 


UNDERTAKING TO TRANSLATE WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 
THE LANGUAGE. 


Miss Cooper, a daughter of the novelist, James Feni- 
more Cooper, states that, when in Paris, she saw a 
French translation of her father’s tale, The Spy, in 
which there were several mistakes, but one of them was 
such that it was almost incredible that any one could 
possibly have been guilty of it. The residence of Mr. 
Wharton, one of the characters who figure in the story, 
is spoken of by the author as “The Locusts.” Now, 
the translator had been evidently ignorant of the cir- 
cumstance of there being any species of trees bearing 
this name. Having, therefore, looked out the word in 
his dictionary, and finding the definition to be given as 
“‘Les Sauterelles,” grasshoppers; thus he rendered it in 
the text. Presently, however, he came across a para- 
graph in the novel in which it was stated that a visitor 
to the house of Mr. Wharton had tied his horse to a 
locust. Then it might be naturally supposed that the 
translator would at once have discovered his error. — 
Not a bit of it! His reasoning would appear to have: 
been somewhat on a parity with that of a celebrated 
countryman of his, when he declared that “if the facts 
do not agree with the theory, so much the worse for 
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the facts.” Nevertheless, the writer seems to have 
‘been conscious that some explanation was due of so ex- 
traordinary a statement as that a horseman had secured 
“his steed to a grasshopper. So he went on to gravely 
inform his readers that in America these insects grow 
to an enormous size, and that in this case one of these 
-—dead and stuffed—had been stationed at the door of 
the mansion for the convenience of visitors on horse- 
‘Dack | ; 


FOOLHARDY HASTE. 


THE RECKLESS RISKS MEN RUN TO GAIN A FEW 
MOMENTS OF TIME. 


There is a vast amount of dreadful risk, according to 
-a writer in the Travelers’ Record, which could just as 
well be avoided as not, without getting a workman into 
trouble with his employer or making him late for his 
meals, without making a business man forfeit engage- 
ments or a wealthy gentleman forfeit sport. When a 
‘brakeman couples cars with his fingers instead of a 
“stick, there is nothing to be said—he practically must; 
but when a workman drops off a suburban train into a 
web of switch tracks to go home, instead of riding forty 
rods farther and taking the highway, he is risking his 
life for three minutes’ time which he will probably 
spend waiting for supper; when he hangs off the rear 
platform instead of sitting in the ear, he is risking it for 
usually not above half a minute, which he can put to-no 
earthly use; when a business man drives over a grade 
crossing without gates near a curve, he has no real 
choice—he cau’t be expected to go three miles around 
to avoid it; but when he gets off a train on a bridge in 
the middle of a dark night to see what it has stopped 
for, and tumbles through and is drowned, he is throw- 
ing away his life to gratify an idle curiosity. A large 
share of this sort of accidents comes from vanity—the 
feeling that caution will be taken as a proof of timidity 
or rawness, Many men will not ke even decently care- 
ful for fear of being thought greenhorns or cowards. 
The more dangerous the business, the stronger this feel- 
ing is: where the carnage is so deadly that a state of 
war is safe and humane beside it, you can hardly get 
men to take any care at all. Workers in sawmills and 
rolling mills and railroad brakemen—the three most 
dangerous of common employments—are not only 
proud of disregarding the commonest precautions, 
but are enraged at any being enforced on them by their 
employers, and will evade them and destroy safety ap- 
pliances whenever they can; and many of the most 
dreadful accidents to engineers, carpenters, and other 
workmen, haye come from wilful courting of destruc- 
tion, But in their own way, many business and profes- 
sional men are just as foolhardy and as vain of defying 
¢ommon prudence. We need not multiply instances; 
we will not only add that for men to get drunk is so en- 
lirely within their own choice, and so absolute a surren- 
der of all possibility of care, that no company could 
over it and live a year. Nothing, either in business or 
society, ever puts even a virtual compulsion on men to 
-do that. A striking confirmation of our views as to the 
-extent of mere carelessness is afforded by the last report 
of the New York State Board of Railroad Comm} 


ion- 
ers. The most enormous destruction was throug’ ‘alk- 
ing on the tracks—the crowning example of a] ‘olly, 


‘because it is not only a terrible risk but the most 
fatiguing of tasks, and there are always fair roads sub- 
stantially parallel. Why it is done we could never 
guess, yet, despite legal prohibition and railroad com- 
panies’ dislike, the tracks are never disused by pedes- 
trians. In New York, in 1889, the shocking total of 
284 persons were killed outright, besides 118 injured, 
while so doing. The total number of casualties on the 
‘roads to “others than passengers and employes” was 
376 killed and 278 injured—practically all by their own 
fault; while of passengers only 22 were killed and 135 
injured, and even of employes but 191 were killed. 


"This is an exhibit of which the railroads may be proud. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


£ 
SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRAOTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 


September, 


GAME AND PovULTRY.—Pigeon, chicken, duck, wood- 
cock. 


Meats.—Beef, mutton, lamb, veal, ham, kidneys, 
liver, venison. 


Fruirs.—Apples, bananas, blackberries, gooseberries, 
huckleberries, grapes, melons, oranges, peaches, pars, 
pineapples, plums. 


Fiso.—Bass, blackfish, bluefish, clams, cod, crabs, 
eels, flounder, halibut, herring, lobster, mackerel, mus- 
sels, porgie, prawn, rockfish, salmon, trout, sea bass, 
sturgeon, turtle, white fish, whiting. 


VEGETABLES.—Beets, beans, cabbage, carrots, cauli- 
flower, corn, cucumbers, egg-plant, garlic, lettuce, 
onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, radishes, rhubarb, 
savoy, shallots, spinach, squash, tomatoes, turnips, 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Fish CurLets.—Put one cupful milk over the fire; 
when it boils add one large tablespoonful butter, rubbed 
into three tablespoonfuls flour. Stir till this is smooth 
and thick, then add the yolk of an egg and two cupfuls 
of cold fish; mix lightly, add a dash of nutmeg, one- 
half teaspoon grated onion; salt and pepper to taste; 
turn it out to cool; form into cutlets, dip in egg and 
bread crumbs, and fry in boiling lard, 


VANILLA CHARLOTTE Russe.—Let three teaspoonfuls 
of gelatine soak for two hours in just enough water to 
cover it; line a square cake-pan, or, better still, char- 
lotte russe mold, which holds one quart, with lady- 
fingers, first dipping their edges in icing and then fitting 
them neatly in the mold so that they will stick together; 
whip very light one pint sweet cream; pour one-half 
cup boiling water on the gelatine, and let it thoroughly 
dissolve. Beat the cream with an egg; whip, and, as 
the froth rises, take it off and put it on an inverted 
sieve to drain; beat till no more froth rises; put the 
cream in a stew dish, set in a pan of ice water, and 
add to it three tablespoonfuls powdered sugar and the 
dissolved gelatine; flavor with vanilla, beating con- 
stantly. Fill the mold with the cream, set away for a 
few hours to stiffen and serve. 


BURNT AtMonD CHARLOTTE Russe.—Let a good table- 
spoonful of gelatine soak two hours in just enough 
water to cover it; blanch one-half pound almonds, chop 
them into small bits; melt one-half cup granulated 
sugar over the fire, brown it, and add the nuts; 
stir for a few moments, turn them out into a 
bowl, let them cool, pound them fine, add two cup- 
fuls boiling cream and stir well; put through a coarse 
strainer; add the soaked gelatine while the cream is 
hot; now add the beaten yolks of four eggs and one- 
half cup sugar; put it over the fire and cook for three 
minutes, remove, and let it cool. Whip one pint cream 
light and add it to the other ingredients when cool; pack 
the dish containing them in ice and whip up; when 
very thick pour into a mould, lined with sponge cake or 
lady-fingers, and set away till wanted. 


Cream MusTaRp Eq@@s.—One cupful cream, two 
tablespoonfuls flour, one tablespoonful chopped parsley ; 
melt the butter and mix these ingredients together ; add 
pepper, salt and a little mustard—about a saltspoonful. 
Cut six hard-boiled eggs in half, take out the yolks and 
chop them up; add them to the cream and boil for two 


minutes; fill the whites with the mixture, pour the rest, 


of the cream about them, and serve very hot. 


A 


PEACH PRESERVES:—Pare and slice your peaches, 
weigh them, and to each pound of fruit allow one of 
sugar; put a layer of peaches in the preserving kettle, 
then one of sugar and so on, and let them stand over- 
night. Put the kettle over the fire, and as soon as the 
sugar is thoroughly dissolved strain out the peaches and 
let the syrup boil for half an hour; put in a portion of 
the fruit and cook it for ten minutes; take out, lay on a 
dish, add more, and cook again until all has been 
cooked ten minutes ; then repeat the process, cooking 
the first dishful first. When they are qu'te tender 
strain out all the fruit and let the syrup boil thick; put 
the fruit in jars, pour in the syrup, screw on the tops, 
and store in a dry place. 

PINEAPPLE FRItTERS.—Make a batter of one and 
a half cupfuls sweet cream, three eggs, yolks and whites 
beaten separately ; alittle salt and enough flour to make 
it quite thick; cut a ripe, juicy pineapple in slices, and 
cover each piece with powdered sugar, and let them 
stand in it for three or four hours. When ready to 
serve dip each piece in the thick batter, and fry in very 
hot lard; diain the fritters on blotting paper before 
serving. 

—_——+ + 


THE TREE OF LIFE. 


Discovered by Egyptian thinkers, centuries ago, the 
tree‘of life—the circulatory system of the human body 
—is a subject of more study and investigation than ever 
before. The heart is the rcot, to which ramify the 
veins and venous capillaries, exactly as the sub-roots 
aod rootlets run toward the root centreofatree. From 
the heart springs the aorta, just as the trunk springs 
from the soil. Both aorta and trunk extend a distance 
before they branch out. Both continue branching until 
they are so subdivided as to be lost. The one becomes 
arteries and minute vessels, the other boughs, branches, 
twigs and leaves. The parallel runs even further. As 
the leaves and roots determine the health and strength 
of the tree, so the little vessels, which we call the 
capillaries, determine the condition of the circulatory 
system, and thus indirectly that of the human body. If 
leaf and rootlet are poisoned by injurious gases, as they 
so frequently are in the streets of the great cities, the 
tree sickens and dies. So, if the capillaries become 
poisoned by decaying organic matter and by impurities 
in the blood, the body sickens and, unless some power 
intervene, dies like the tree. The remedy is the same 
for both tree and body. Remove the poison and give 
each a normal opportunity fer living, and sickness be- 
comes replaced by activity and vigor. This is easily 
accomplished in the case of the tree, and equally so 
with the human organization. In the latter case it is 
done by destroying and expelling from the system the 
impurities of the blood, which lurk at first in the capil- 
laries and thereafter in® the tissues and vital organs. 
This can be achieved easily, but only by employing a 
blood-purifier which will act uniformly, efficiently and 
thoroughly. Only one remedy is known to modern 
medical science which will effect these results, and that 
is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It attacks and breaks up every 
humor, and by stimulating the excretory functions, 
drives each element of disease out of the body. Other 
medicines are of high virtue in this ailment and that 
sickness, but only Ayer’s Sarsaparilla will combat and 
dispel the impurities out of which a thousand diseases 
arise. Whenever employed, the result is the purifica- 
tion of the blood, the cleansing of the minute blood- 
vessels, most of which are finer than the finest sewing- 
silk, the stimulation of the great organs and the 
strengthening of the brain and nervous system. The 
consequences appear quickly in a clear skin, bright 
eyes, clean tongue and mouth, greater activity, in- 
creased strength and better working power of the entire 
frame. In this regard, just as dew and rain, a fertile 
soil and a generous climate make a tree thrive and be- 
come a thing of beauty, so Ayer’s Sarsaparilla brings 
health, strength and beauty to the tree of life, the cir- 
culatory system, and thus immediately to the human 
body. 
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HYPNOTICS. . 


THEIR CLASSIFICATION IN REFERENCE TO THEIR 
APPLICATION. 


Professor Germain See gives (Med. Age) the following 
classification of hypnotics, according to the cause of the 
insomnia: 

1. Insomnia from pain: Morphine, or antipyrin, ace- 
tanilid or phenacetin ; sometimes bromides. If visceral, 
opium or belladonna. 

2. Digestive insomnia: Hot, alkaline watcr laxatives, 
regulation of digestion. 

3. Vascular, cardiac and dyspnceic insomnias: Secure 
ventilation, relieve asthma, by iodides, ethyl or pyridin ; 
morphine, if iodides fail. Amylen, chloralamid, and 
especially sulphonal, are safe; not chloral and bromides, 
In cardial lesions urethan and sulphonal may suffice; 
probably not, but they are safe. In angina they are 
dangerous. 

4, Cerebro-cpinal insomnia: Sulphonal, amylen and 
chloralamid can be advantageously alternated in agitated 
and persistent insomnias of organic diseases or insanity. 
Functional affections have irsomnia from cerebral 
anemia. Hypnotics if given, must be watched. 

5. Physical insomnia: Sulphonal paraldehyde, chloral 
succeed best if the loss of sleep be due to worry. 

6. Genito-urinary insomnia: Rare. Use iodides, 
cold douches, antipyrin and hypnotics rather than nar- 
cotics; with proper regimen. 

7. Febrile, auto-toxic infectious insomnia: Often diag- 
nostic, Treat cause; antipyrin in diabetes. 
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OysTER STANDARD.—The Maryland oyster law pro- 
vides that all oysters less than two and one-half inches 
long from hinge to mouth shall be returned to their 
natural beds. The penalty is a fine from a hundred to 
five hundred dollars, or sentenced to jail or House of 
Correction. The Baltimore Exchange will not receive 
oysters from violators of the laws, and appeal to the 
packers and dealers to lend their assistance in enforcing 
the law rigidly. 


Does your Cake 


Dry up 
Quickly P 


Ifso, your baking powder is adulterated 
with ammonia or alum, ingredients which 
are injurious to health and are used by 
unscrupulous manufacturers simply to 
lessen the cost of the powder and increase 
their profits, 

Housekeepers who use Cleveland’s Su- 
perior Baking Powder know that food 
raised with this pure cream of tartar 
powder keeps moist and sweet, and is 
palatable and wholesome. 

“‘Cleveland’s Superior” has the peculiar 
property, possessed by no other baking 
powder, of producing light, wholesome 
bread, biscuit, cake, etc., that retain 
their natural moisture and sweetness. 
This desirable quality, in a baking pow- 
der shown by the Official Reports to be 
the strongest of all pure cream of tartar 
powders, makes Oleveland’s Superior 
‘* Absolutely the Best.” 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


; Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c, EE. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


it. 


Y 


enough for you? 


Beware 


thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send zt back. 


There must be 
some reason for it 


We never have compelled anyone to use 
Pearline. 
ible. Besides, it isn’t necessary. Millions 
use Pearline, and have tested and proved 
It’s too old to be unknown, if it were 
a fraud, but where is the thing as popular 
and yet so young ? If youknow Pearline, 
you know the reason. In allwashing and 
cleaning, there’s nothing that saves as 
much labor and does as much work. 
hurts nothing, saves wear on everything, 
costs no more than common soap and is more economical. 
Reasons enough for most women ; think, are they not good 


Wedlike to, but it isn’t feas- 


It 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this 
is as goodas” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 


IT’S FALSE— 


176 JAMES PYLE, New York, 


AOGID FOR CLEANING.—An acid which seems to have 


| a peculiar solvent action upon the oxides, and yet leaves 


the metallic surface intact, is oleic, and when combined 


| with finely-powdered Venetian red and cleaning fluids, 


it leaves nothing to be desired in cleaning and polishing 
brass, 


We Will Give Away 


{00,000 VOLUMES OF oUR 
Elegant Cloth-Bound One Dollar Books. 


We do this to introduce and secure’ subscribers for 
DRAKE’S MAC AZINE, Send10centsfor ELEGANT 
SAMPLE NUMBER, terms of subscription and our com- 
plete catalogue, from which you can SELECT THE BOOK 
OF YOUR CHOICE. This offer is limited to two months and 
will not appear again, Send 10 centsin silver at once, 
and address your letterto THE DRAKE PUBLISHING 
SOMPANY, 21 Park Row, New York Citv. 


Established in London, 1831. 


DEAN’S PATENT 


ARDENTER MUSTARD, 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


WARRANTED 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
“und ATALNTOSIV 
GaINVUYV MA 


Ardenter Mustard Pellets 


Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 


NIVERSALLY recommended and prescribed by physicianz 
The medicinal property are English mustard seed coated with 
pepsin and sugar. You will find it will relieve you after using 

two or three doses, It is very beneficial for Heartburn, Sour Stom- 
ach and Headache. They area beautiful confection for children’ 


Each bottle contains full directions. 


Ww. G. DEAN & SON, 


361 and 363 Washington Street, 84, 86 and 88 
North Moore Street, New York, 


7 ROBINSON Se 
SURE CURE 


FOR 


RHEUMATISM 


And NEURALGIA, 


And remedy for diseases arising from an impure 

state of the blood. Anantidote for MM@ALARIA. 

Price 50 c. and $1. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Send for Circular. 


R. W. ROBINSON & SON, | 
ae 184 Greenwich Street, 
¥ NEW YORK. 


SWIFT’S 


CHOICE 


Chicago Pressed Peet 


OE SO SN OINE 


Can be found at all times in full supply and 
at popular prices at the branch houses in all 
the larger cities and is RETAILED BY ALL. 
FIRST-CLASS BUTCHERS. 

The trade of all marketmen and meat 
dealers is solicited for our Wholesale Branch: 
Houses, and the PUBLIC MAY REST AS. 
SURED that in PURCHASING OUR MEAT 
from dealers they will ALWAYS RECEIVE 
THE BEST. 


SWIFT AND COMPANY, 


UNION STOCK YARDS, 


- CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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LIVINGSTONE FORESTALLED. 


A French review, L’Hxploration, has published a re- 


markable work which, for the first time, gives a con- | 


densed history of the expeditions across Africa. They 
are sixteen in number, and the belief that Livingstone 
was the first European who travelled from one side of 
Africa to the other is erroneous. He crossed it fifty 
years after the Portuguese Honorato la Costa, who, from 
1802 to 1811, went from Angola to Tete, on the Zam- 
besi. Moreover, Livingstone was preceded by two other 
Portuguese, Francesco J. Coimbra, starting from Mo- 
zamabique, succeeded in reaching Benguela, 1838-1848 ; 
Silya Porto crossed the continent from Benguela to the 
mouth of the Rovoumo, 1853-1856. The fourth trip 
across was made by Livingstone, who travelled from St. 
Paul de Loanda to Quillimane, 1854-1856, The fifth 
journey was undertaken in a different region, Led bya 


German, Gerhard Roblfs, the expedition went from Trip- 
oli, on the Mediterranean shore, to the Gulf of Guinea, 
near the Niger’s mouth, 1865-1866. Twenty years after 
Livingstone, from 1873 to 1875, Lieutenant Cameron 
accomplished the sixth trip across Africa—from Baga_ 
moyo to Benguela. The seventh trip, 1874-'77, which 
proved so fertile in regard to geological discoveries, was 
made by Stanley from Bagamoyo to the mouth of the 
Congo. The eighth, 1877-78, was performed by a 
Portuguese, Major Serpa Pinto, who travelled from 
Benguela to Port Natal. From 1880 to 1882 the Italian 
explorers Matteuci and Massari started from Suakim, 
went through the Bornou, and stopped at the Niger’s 
mouth after a journey of about 3,000 miles—5,000 
kilometres. Between 1882 and 1884 Lieutenant Wiss- 
mann travelled from St. Paul de Loanda to Saadani on 
the Zanzibar coast. From 1882 to 1884 the Scotch 
missionary Arnat started from Port Natal and reached 
Benguela. The twelfth expedition, 1884—'85, was led 
by two Portuguese, Capello and Ivyans, who crossed over 
from Mossamedes to Quillimane, The thirteenth, 1885-— 
"86, made by the Swedish Lieutenant Gleerup, took the 
shortest time of all. The young explorer consumed only 
six months in going from Stanley Falls to Bagamoyo. 
From 1885 to 1887 Oscar Lenz, an Austrian, started 
from the mouth of the Congo and reached Quillimane, 
The fifteenth trip across Africa was the famous exped- 
tion of Stanley from the Congo’s mouth to Bagamoyo, 
Finally the sixteenth and last journey undertaken and 
successfully accomplished from one side of Africa to the 
other was made by the French Captain Trivier, who re- 
turned this year to France. The Dark Continent has 
thus been traversed sixteen times. The Portuguese 
were the first to undertake the task, and they succeed- 
ed in five out of the sixteen expeditions. During the 
last ten years more journeys across Africa have been 
accomplished than during the eighty before, and while 
the first explorers took ten years to accomplish the 
journey, recent ones haye taken only one year, and in 
one case six months. 
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A LIVELY DISSOLUTION. 


The ultimate destiny of the earth is settled at last. 
According to Rey. J. S. Vaughan, an Episcopalian 
elergyman writing in the Dublin Review, the earth will 
finally go to heayen, through the ‘“‘ resurrection” of bod- 
ies buried in it. Mr, Vaughan’s scheme is a plain one. 
The weight of the earth, according to the scales of 
science is 6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons. Mr. 
Vaughan estimates that by the year 6,000 the popula- 
tion of the earth at the present rate of increase will be 
about 320,000,000,000,000,000. Unless every one of 
these people returned his body to the earth, as he truly 
remarks, “there would be a steady and inconvenient 
diminution of its bulk.” As the ages go on and the 
dead multiply, the whole of existing matter will be ab- 
sorbed by their bodies, There will be nothing except 
the earthly tabernacles of souls, Hence, when the last 


man dies, and on the final day the archangel sends 
forth the command to ‘‘ arise and come to judgment, ye 
that dwell in the dust,” the earth must disappear with 
the dead, That settles it. Thanks, awfully. 
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EDISON'S LATEST. 


It has been observed by astronomers that the appear- 
ance of spots on the sun are coincident with meteorologi- 
cal phenomena, and that cyclones, tornadoes, water-spouts 
and earthquakes are more frequent or are coincident 
with the solar disturbances, It is also ascertained that 
these spots are the results of bodies falling into the sun, 
and that the disturbance affects the telegraph wires on 
this plunet. Mr. Edison, considering all these data, has, 
according to current rumor, conceived an idea of mar- 
velous enterprise, It is the project of making it pos- 
sible to hear the sounds which the falling bodies make 
on the sun. In New Jersey there is a hill containing 
many tons of magnetic ore. This, it is asgerted, he has 
encircled with many miles of wire, and he proposes, 
by means of electric currents, to register on this ap- 
paratus the disturbance, as the vibrations affect our at- 
mosphere, and by connecting these wires with a gigantic 
phonograph to listen to the sounds that occur in the 
sun’s atmosphere. The proposition sounds well, any- 
way. 


oe 


WHY SOME FAIL. 


The question was recently propounded by a magazine 
editor to two of our conspicuously successful Ameri- 
cans, ‘‘ What are the causes of poverty?” One replied, 
“Tgnorance and incapacity.” ‘The other said that the 
prevalent cause is ‘‘The number of young men who are 
wanting in decision and fixity of purpose. If they get 
into a good place at the start, they should stick to it,” 
knowing that by perseverence, industry and ability 
they win promotion in due course as vacancies oceur. 
But they see or hear of some one making a fortune in 
Wall Street, or in ranching, or in mining, and away they 
go to try their luck. When they lose, as they do in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, that is the end of 
them; they can never settle down to ordinary ways of 
living after that, and their descent is rapid.” This 
reason hits the nail square on the head. Go where we 
will, we will find men who commenced life under the 
most favorable circumstances, but who are such com- 
plete financial wrecks that there is but little hope for 
their reformation, They may be honest and temperate; 
they may even possess natural ability of a high order, 
but lacking in steadiness of purpose, they will never 


succeed. Had they sufficient will force to stick to one 


thing, no matter how disagreeable it might be at first, 
were they content to advance slowly, they would have 
no reason now to talk of the “ luck” of those who have 
pushed forward into the front ranks. Another cause of 
poverty is a lack. of self-confidence. Many men sesra 
to have no faith in themselves, consequently no assert- 
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COLCATE’S COLEO. 


REGISTERED 
APURE PETROLEUM PRODUGTED 
OILET AND MEDICINAL USE- 


U{“leate a Co, Naw Yor 


A PURE PETROLEUM PRODUCT FOR 
TOILET AND MEDICINAL USE. 


iveness, no independence, no pluck, and no push. They 
are afraid to stand up and speak for themselves, pre- 
ferring to lean on others. They are afraid to make an 
investment, because of the possibility of failure; they 
are afraid to tell what they can do, as they might make 
an error in doing it; they are cowards in every sense of 
the word. This is often the result of early training. A 
boy, naturally timid, is kept in the background so per- 
sistently, and his mistakes are so severely criticised, that 
he grows up into an entirely useless man. Push and 
fixity of purpose will always bring a measure of 
success. 


KOLA. 
A VEGETABLE STIMULANT OF GROWING VALUE, 


Mankind through all time has sought for stimulants, 
but what were used in earher ages we know only from 
very meagre records, outside of wine and fermented 
drinks. It is quite certain that the aborigines of all 
nations were aware of the medicinal and stimulant 
properties of most of the plants in their vicinity. It 
would make an interesting book to describe all the 
plants used thus by various nations. Though doubtless 
many would be rejected, some might benefit the present 
generation, and be simpler and more efficacious than 
the deadly drugs so constantly prescribed. Nature of- 
ten provides us with remedies at our doors better than 
those we seek with so much trouble far and wide. The 
one I am about to write of is well known, probably has 
been for centuries to many colored nations, but not 
much outside of them, though, from the attention 
it is beginning to excite among medical scientists, it may 
possibly play a more important part in future among 
the white races of the earth. The kola or cola isa 
large tree, native principally of Guinea, the Soudan, 
Mozambique, Abyssinia, and various regions in India. 
It is a Sterculia, and the seeds of two species, the acu- 
minata and tomentosa, go by the name of kola nuts. 
There are two trees in the Brazils with fruit of the 
same name, the S. chica and S. lasiantha. The Asiatic 
ones are of several species, but I only know of the 
S. nobilis. The whole family of the Sterculiads contain 
much mucilage, and many of the trees and plants are 
very valuable, the leaves, bark, fruit, and seeds being 
used as medicinal agents in different parts of the world. 
All contain a fixed oil which can be burned in lamps. 
The fibres of some are made into cordage, and others 
serve in the weaving of cloth. There is only one I 
know of in North America, the S. plantifolia, intro- 
duced into the Southern States from China and Japan. 
In the Soudan the name kola changes to jaru. The 
nuts are very extensively used and very highly valued 


by various African tribes, who chew them for their 
agreeable effect upon the system, their peculiar proper- 
ties in causing wakefulness, and their general stimulat- 
ing results. They are said to contain no tannin, and in 
this respect differ from caffeine. In form they are 
rounded, compressed, somewhat resembling the Euro- 
pean chestnut, and of a bitter taste. It is affirmed that 
the kola has the power of arousing persons from their 
maudlin and idiotic condition when suffering from in- 
temperance, and is used by the natives of Mozambique 
to cure drunkenness. (Pity it could not be applied here 
for the same purpose.) In many parts of Africa, where 
water is, scarce and the supply is impure from any 


cause, the natives are said to purify it with kola, Some 


experiments have been made recently by scientists in 
the old world, and particularly by Professor Haeckel, of 
Marseilles, showing that the kola nut possesses extraordi- 
flary stimulating powers. He states that the colonel of 
a regiment at Perpignan dosed with kola made the 
ascent of the Canigou Mountain, 9,137 feet, and felt 
quite fresh after his twelve hours’ climb. He only halt- 
ed once for twenty minutes, and ate nothing. The 
One Hundred and Twenty-fourth French regiment, by 
means of kola, marched for fifteen anda half hours, 
from Laval to Rennes, a distance of forty-five miles, or 
at the rate of three and three-quarters of a mile an hour, 
and were fresh at the finish. Kola is said to have the 
same effect on horses. Professor Haeckel urges the 
use of kola instead of caffeine for a muscle bracer. It 
is also stated that the members of a certain Alpine club 
who perform unusual mountaineering feats without ex- 
periencing any fatigue employ it in the preparation of 
their food. Possibly the members of all our athletic 
and baseball clubs might benefit by the use of the nut 
in their long and fatiguing sports. Many a good game 
has been lost from breaking down of the players when 
under unusual strain. Surgeon Hamilton, R. N., ap- 
pears to have found a use for the kola, which, if it is 
really a fact, will prove a ‘boon and a blessing to man” 
and woman also. He says that he has tried it in cases 
of sea-sickness,, and in many instances there was 
complete relief from nausea in about forty minutes from 
chewing fifty to sixty grains of kola seed; but it must 
be good and fresh. Is not this grand news for all those 
‘‘who go down to the sea in ships,” and who have to 
pay a severe penalty when they invade old Neptune’s 
domains? During my visit to the Seychelles Islands, 
when oa an excursion to the Black Forest, in the Island 
of Mahe, I had an opportunity of seeing the stimulating 
powers of kola tested. The Morne Blanc Mountain is 
the highest in the island, and rises over 2,000 feet above 
sea level. This elevation is not great for a mountain 
climb, but the difficulties of the ascent made it equal to 
one of double the height. My Scotch friend and myself, 
laden with our vasculums and other impedimenta, had 
all we could do to surmount the obstacles in our way. 
It was steep and rugged for a good way up, but when 
we came to sheer masses of rock, often a hundred feet 
high, with only a foothold in the numerous interstices 
or up the crossed slopes of the great lianes that covered 
the boulders, it was no easy matter. So many ferns 
and other rarities grew from every crevice, which we 
had to snatch at haphazard, and we were thoroughly 
exhausted when we reached the first plateau. Our 
three Mozambique men, each with a heavy load on his 
head, had still harder work than ours. Yet, strange to 
say, they climbed up like monkeys, and were not half 
so tired as we were. After leaving the table land, we 
had to cut our way at every step through the jungle, 
with a tropical sun overhead, which made it terribly 
oppressive and fatiguing to us, but our men bore it well. 
We were so surprised that we questioned them about 
it. One of them spoke Portuguese fairly, so through 
him I could converse with allof them. They told us 
that the day before their departure they had prepared 
for the climb by having the whole body well rubbed 
with certain oils,"and just before leaving had mixed kola 
seeds with their food. These men had been made slaves 
by the Arabs, and, after being put on board one of their 


dhows, they had been captured by a British man-of-war 
and landed at Mahe. They said the slave dealers gave 
the kola nuts to their prisoners on their long forced 
marches to the coast, as without them so many would 
succumb to cruel treatment and fatigue. While making 
a tour round Mauritius with some friends, we encamped 
in a forest, at a distance of sixteen miles from Port Louis. 
I had my photographic apparatus with me, which was 
carried on the head of an Indian servant. When I haé 
finished with it I decided to send it back to Port Louis: 
with other traps before resuming our route. I packed 
the whole up as compactly as possible, but it weighed 
full twenty-two pounds. 
supper, mixing a paste with it made from kola nuts, and 
started off at sunset with the package on his head and a 
stout staff in his band. He arrived in Port Louis at 
midnight, after traversing a devious road of hill and dale 
and swampy land. He remained long enough in the 
city to procure a saddle and other things for me, which 
took him about an hour, and he returned with them to 
our camp about five p. m., fresh and in good condition, 
and was quite willing to go back again if he got paid. 
He trotted most of the way, and the number of miles 
was not remarkable, but that it should have been tray 
ersed over rugged paths and with a heavy weight on 
the head. The Brazilians eat the nuts of the chica, but 
if with the same results as from the kola nuts I do not 
know. The trees and fruit of the African and Asiatic 
sterculias greatly resemble the chica. I will here say a 
few words on the areca nut, principally credited with 
being an intoxicant. The nuts are largely procurable- 
from the palm Areca catechu, and, when mixed with 
lime and enfolded in the leaves of the Chavica betle or 
Piper betle, are chewed by hundreds of thousands of both 
men and women. All the ingredients are said to be 
stomachic. 
digestive organs, aud counteract the effect of the larae 
amount of rice they eat. The Iudians tell you it pre- 
serves the teeth and gums, though it is a disgusting 
sight when the chewing is going on, making the gums 
and lips appear to be bleeding. Physicians who have 
resided long in India say that in the damp, pestilent 
regions of that country, where the natives live on mis- 
erable food, the chewing is really conducive to health. 
—Nicolas Pike, in Scientific American. 
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LITHIA WATER. 


ITS VALUE AND EFFEOT AS A THERAPEUTIC AGENT, 


The different salts of lithia were prominently brought 
under the notice of the medical profession about thirty 
years ago by Dr. Garrod, a French chemist and phy- 
sician of high standing, who recommended them in cases 
of uric acid diathesis, connected with gravel, and also 
in chronic gout and rheumatism. This recommendation 
was based upon the chemical fact that lithia possesses 
great affinity for uric acid, and hence when mixed with 
urate of soda it decomposes the latter and unites with 
the uric acid, forming a soluble urate of lithia and leaves 
the soda free, There are various derangements of the 
system which produce an excess of uric acid, which, if 


not eliminated from the blood, cause gouty deposits, 


gravel and a long train of symptoms pointing toward the 
kidneys and bladder as the seat of the disease. This 


He took his rice and curry for ~ 


They stimulate the salivary. glands and — 
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production of uric acid and its various salis and their _ 


gradual Geposition in the kidneys, bladder and stomach, 
upon the joints, and more especially those of the hands 
and feet, and within the terminal cells of the locomotor 


muscles indicate a serious derangement of the blood 


and the vital organs which, if not remedied in time, 
directly or indirectly will lead to serious if not fatal 
results. The unhealthful action of uric acid and the urate 
salts upon the body has been well described by Dr. 
Dowling, of New York City. 
circulating in the fluids of the body, it is hardly to be 
expected that any of the organs should escape its influ 
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perience, both in my consultation and general practice, 
in the investigation and treatment of lithemia and the 
organic diseases resulting from it, satisfy me that such 
is the case. The entire nervous system is effected by 
the presence of this poison (lithic acid) in the blood. As 
was before remarked, many of the so-called cases of 
neurasthenia are cases of lithe:mia, and can be cured by 
eradicating this poison from the blood; and the etiology 
of many cases of insanity can be cheared up by carefully 
considering the antecedents of the patients as regards 
the indiscretions of life and hereditary influences, not 
with special reference to insanity, but lithemia, gout 
and renal and urinary calculi. It is in this vast class of 
ills that lithia is of incalculable benefit, by combining 
ith the uric acid, whether combined or uncombined, 
and rendering it soluble and so easily expelled from the 
system by the aqueous element of the blood and other 
organic fluids; it takes away the entire cause of derange- 
ment, and so restores the sufferer to perfect health. In 
this respect it is far more efficient than salicylic or ben- 
zoic acid, colchicum, potassium carbonate, or any of the 
ancient remedies employed in such cases. <A pregnant 
cause of litheemic troubles is meat-eating combined with 
esedentary habits. The large amount’ of nitrogenous 
compounds in animal foods is more than the system re- 
quires, and when digested and thrown into the blood is 
bound to break down the simpler compounds, among 
which is invariably uric acid. If the system be alkaline 
at the time, urate of sodium is produced, and both begin 
to manifest their presence by rheumatic symptoms of 
some sort.” 

For this reason a good natural lithia is the best table 
water that can be imagined. It neutralizes the evil 
effects of animal food, cleanses the system in every cell, 
and withal, through its carbonic acid gas, acts as a mild 
stomachic and nervine. Its virtues in this regard are 
so great that it is bound in a few years to replace nearly 
all the waters now in daily use. One result of its health- 
giving action is worthy of notice. By restoring the tone 
of the urino-genital system and by improving the condi- 
tion of the blood, and thus increasing the vitality of the 
organization, they stimulate and invigorate the genera- 
tive processes to a remarkable extent. Nature thus does 
in a normal and healthful manner what the quack and 
charlatan have pretended, the physician and chemist at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to do for ahundred years. This, 
while of no advantage to the healthy and youthful, will 
be welcome news to those broken down by overwork, 
sedentary occupation, or chronic invalidism. A noted 
Huropean lithia spring gives the following analysis: 


Lithium carbonate........... aerate is vingttepameeeO E 
Aluminum sulphate...o..6560. 00% ae oe 2.55 
Magnesium carbonate.........+...3... 5.68 
MEGUMI CAT DODE Oe: ois te: erste: onaic) coe e aden cherie’ 2.83 
Waleium: carbonsses «.ve . aic 0% oes eels 4.42 
Sodium cbloride............ a via dolerreemen OU 
Magnesium sulphate..... sitar aCe metas 2.19 
Potassium su)phate.............. a rottag LeO2 
PUCIG ACIO ire soja 610° a ni 9 “ve ainisharatecoesy socalurets 1.83 
Gin MIALUCI™ 2165 at ars s sss sieletvedisre.s ae © traces. 
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Tt will thus be seen that this water, in addition to the 
jithia it contains, is an effervescent, mild, laxative 
water, and therefore has all the advantages of other 
mineral waters, such us Apollinaris, Vichy, Seltzer and 
Congress, with the addition of the lithia, A late 
analysis of American lithia waters, made by Professor 
EK. Waller, of the School of Mines, published in the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society, gives some 
facts about these waters which are rather surprising, in- 
asmuch as they are notin accord with what has been 
reported hitherto regarding these waters. Samples of 
several lithia spring waters now on the market were 
analyzed. In one sample the amount of lithia found, 
after evaporating ten liters of water, was too small to 
permit of a quantitative estimation, Another sample 
had evidently salts added, therefore could not fairly be 
- ounted as a natural water, especially as some water 
q bearing all the labels and marks of genuineness from 
the same spring had evidently not been added to, and 
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consequently bore no trace of lithia whatever. The 
Buffalo Lithia Spring water was found to contain about 
the usual proportion that might be expected ina natural 


lithia water. Not wishing to make invidious compari- 
sons here, the comparative analyses are omitted. There 
can be no doubt, for reasons to obvious to men- 
tion, that a natural lithia water is the one best adapted 
for therapeutic use, and therefore the best of these 
natural waters, that from the Buffalo Lithia Springs 
is the one to be recommended. Incidentally, it may be 
added that the Buffalo Lithia Springs are the only lithia 
springs in this country where free access is given to the 
public, and where thorough scientific investigation is 


courted. 
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THE SUMMER GIRL’S TRUNK. 


A GLANCE AT ITS INTERESTING CONTENTS. 


Did you ever, inquires a writer in the Sun, have a 
sister or sweet girl cousin or become well enough 
acquainted with any: other fellow’s sister to get a peep 
into the summer girl’s trunk as she closes it at the end 
of the season? An investigation of its contents isa 
greater revelation to the uninitiated in woman’s char- 
acter as developed in the progress of the centuries by 
the advance of civilization than any or all of the books 
yet printed on the resultsof co-education and woman 
emancipation. The amount and variety of material 
requisite to the comfort of one woman for a few weeks 
astonishes the man traveler, to whom a change of 
linen and a night shirt are the only necessities for a 
journey round the world. In the first place, way down 
in the bottom of the trunk is a collection of shoes, each 
wrapped neatly in its own cover of white paper, which 
indicates something of the change in woman’s capa- 
bility for entering into the delights of country life. In- 
stead of the assortment of frail slippers and high- 
heeled shoes worn in the old days when the mornings 
were spent in endless fancy work and gossip on the 
verandas, the evenings in dancing and dreaming in the 
moonlight, there are broad, rough-soled, sturdy boots 
for walking and climbing, loose tennis shoes with rub- 
ber soles, riding boots, coming up high and straight 
about the ankle, like a cavalier’s; smart ties, the color 
of the sandy beaches, and the dancing slippers hidden 
away in acorner. Then there are the books—Brown- 
ing and Spencer, Marie Bashkirtchef, and a French play 
and lexicon, for the summer girl invariably thinks she 
will improve her mind in summer, but never accom- 
plish it unless it rains continually and there are not 
even small boys to flirt with. The books, except, per- 
haps, the newest novels, are used as ornaments about 
her room for the most part, unless, possibly, she reads 
a little in the prayer book some night after she has 
bidden the latest victim good-by, and promised to be a 
sister to him and ‘‘always interested in his success,” 
etc. And she may read a little poetry that night, too— 
something from Meredith or Browning. But to return 
to the trunk, there is an alcohol lamp and curling tongs, 
if she is a wise virgin and knows that all the elements 
of nature—sun, wind, and dew—conspire against and 
unite to wreak the destruction of bangs. There’s a 
Kodak and a banjo, possibly a little set of geological 
implements or a botanist’s or natural history student’s 
ontfit for collecting specimens, There’s a work basket, 
half a dozen sashes to tie on chairs, and neckties 
to put on vases; there are a lot of pebbles she has 
gathered just when words, she will not reveal, were 
whispered to her on abeach, and grasses, each fraught 
with. associations, plucked on some mountain height; 
there are balsam buds for a pillow, photographs, and a 
writing pad stuffed with unanswercd letters and sta- 
tionery. A lot of gauze and frills are packed in, with 
sweet-scented sachets between and the ruffles all on the 
outside, as if they were on exhibition in a shop win- 
dow instead of hidden away where only the girl herself 
sees them. There are few of the softly trailing, fragile, 


lacy gowns that were worn in the old helpless days of 
woman’s subjugation. She has borrowed of her brother 
dreadnaught flannel and tweed, made up in simple kilted 
gowns, with smart braided bodices, to be worn over 
starched fronts, and there are unconfining skirts of flan- 
nel hanging simply from the belt, with shirts and coats 
or blouses for bodices; there are bewilderingly dainty, 
misty evening gowns, filmy, fascinating little wraps and 
scarfs to be worn on moonlight nights on the veranda, 
from beneath which bright eyes gleam with dangerously 
softened light; there are snug little sensible coats, 
very smart and mannish, rough-and-ready sailors’ soft 
felt hats that are folded up and sat upon when out of 
use, and there are creams and lotions and powders with- 
out number, dumb-bells with bows on, and silken bags 
for dainty needlework. The wonderful thing about it 
is how she gets the things all packed in opposite places, 
with the frills to the front, and clean linen covers spread 
over each tier. A man’s trunk is a strange jumble of 
rough coats packed in with silk shirts, cuffs, and boots 
in happy proximity, fish boxes and neckties jammed in - 
together, and a bottle of ink or cordial gently filtering 
through the whole, unless some woman packs it for 
him; but a woman’s packing is a work of art, dainty, 
orderly, complete, and enduring. And when the things 
come sut of the trunk how quickly the atmosphere of 
the most forbidden, cheerless hotel apartment is trans~ 
formed into something homelike, cheery, cosey, and 
feminine, If the summer girl and her trunk were 
landed in the solitudes of Sahara she would make more 
of a home in twenty-four hours with its contents than 
aman could make in a Fifth Avenue mansion with the 
city’s resources at his command. To be an all-around, 
complete, capable summer girl, to do all the things one 
is expected to accomplish, and to do them admirably ; 
to be mannish and clever, gentle and womanly, daring, 
yet conventional, and always bewitching, requires more 
apparatus, more varied accomplishments, and wiser 
intuitions than to fit out an arctic expedition, found a 
nation, or rule a people. : : 
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LABELS FOR TIN.—To make labels adhere to tin, use 
a freshly made solution of gum tragacanth in water. 


DuRABLE TIMBER.—It is claimed that timber endures 
better when the tree is cut during full leaf and bark 
removed at once, 


RUSSIAN PASTEURISM.—The Russian Government has 
made an apppropriation of of 1,500 roubles annually for 
the maintenance of a Pasteur Institute in Tiflis for the 
cure of hydrophobia. 


Nzrp oF Arr.—But few know, still fewer give heed 
to the fact that the quantity of air used daily by an 
adult is in volume about 3,000 times and in weight four 
times as much as that of other food, solid and liquid 
combined. 


SuLPHUR DISINFECTION.—Sulphur fumigation, not- 
withstanding some opposition on the ground of ineffi- 
cacy, is still highly recommended by the best authorities 
as the best disinfectant, after steam, for rooms, when 
properly done. It has certainly a long history to back 
it up. 


AMERIOAN WATER WoRKS,—It is said that the water 
works in the United States and Canada have about 
trebled in the !ast ten years, growing from 660 in 1881 
to 1,900 to-day. The capital invested is $500,000,000, 
their annual revenue is $50,000,009, their maing are 
30,000 miles long, and they have 2,000,000 taps. 


SMOKELESS SHootTine.—La Nature contains copies of 
two instantaneous photographs showing the difference 
between a volley fired with ordinary powder and with 
smokeless powder. The pictures were taken at the 
moment when the command “fire!” was given. In the 
first a thick black cloud of smoke is represented, through 
which the gunners are barely perceptible, while in the 
second only a thin haze is observable, which evidently 
would totally disappear in a second or two, and which 
probably would not be seen at all from a short distance. 
The gunners in the background are clearly and sharply 
defined. 
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DOMESTIC DIETETICS. 


SPEOIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRAOTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘! AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
October. 


Merats.—Beef, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, venison. 
sausuge. 

GAME AND. Pouttry.—Pigeon, chicken, duck, wood- 
eock, brant, grouse, partridge, rabbit, snipe, goose. 

Fisu.—Bass, blackfisb, bluefish, clams, cod, crabs, 
eels, carp, catfish, founder, halibut, herring, lobster, 
mackerel, mussels, oysters, pike, porgie, prawn, rock- 
fish, salmon, sea bass, sturgeon, smelt, turtle, white 
fish, whiting. 

VEGETABLES. — Artichokes, beets, beans, broccoli. 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, corn, 
cucumbers, egg-plant, garlic, lettuce, oninons, parsley, 
parsnips, potatoes, radishes, rhubarb, savoy, shallots, 
spinach, squash, tomatoes, turnips, water cress. 

Fruits.—Apples, bananas, blackberries, grapes, mel- 
ons, oranges, peaches, pears, pineapples. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


RENNET WINE.--Take a piece of calf rennet about 
three iuches long, cleanse and dry it, and set it away in 
one pint sherry. When needed, use three tablespoon- 
fuls to one quart milk. 


RENNET CusTaRD.—-One quart milk, three tablespoon- 
fuls rennet wine, 5 teaspoonfuls sugar, nutmeg. Warm 
the milk, but do not let it get hot; add then the rennet; 
sweeten and flavor. 


JUMBLES.—Beat very light one cupful butter and one 
and a quarter cups sugar; add three well-beaten eggs, 
half a grated nutmeg, one teaspoonful vanilla, and just 
enough flour to allow you to handle the dough. Takea 
piece in your fingers, roll it into a ring, lay it in a but- 
tered pan, and when the pan is filled bake in a good 
oven. 


PRESEVERD QUINCES.—Pare, core, and cut the fruit 
into round pieces, throw them into water as you cut 
them; take them from the water, put them in the pre- 
serving kettle, cover with boiling water, and let them 
cook very slowly till tender. For every two pounds 
quineces allow half pound sugar and the grated rind of 
halfalemon, Put the sugar in a kettle, over it pour 
one pint water to each two pounds, stir till the sugar is 
melted, then add the lemon rind and boil up once or 
twice. When the quinces are tender enough to be 
pierced with a straw, strain them carefully, put into the 
syrup, boil up, skim and can. 


Quince JeLLy.—Cut your fruit in alices, put them in 
a kettle, cover with cold water and boil till soft, pour 
into a flannel bag and drain slowly through; measure 
the juice, allow to each pint three-quarter pound sugar, 
put them together in the kettle and boil till it jellies. 


APPLE JELLY.—Select good tart apples, wash and 
quarter them, put them in the preserving kettle, cover 
with cold water, cook till tender. Drain through a 
flannel bag without squeezing. Measure the juice, re- 
turn it to the kettle, boil and skim; then for each pint 
of juice add two cupfuls of sugar. Drop in a fewslices 
of lemon for a few moments to give it a flavor. Boil till 
it jellies, pour in tumblers and set away. 


CARAWAY-SEED Biscurt.—One pound flour, quarter 
pound sugar, quarter pound butter, half ounce caraway- 
seed, three eggs. Add the eggs, well beaten, last. 
Roll out and cut like biscuits, but thinner, brush with 
milk and sprinkle with sugar. Bake for about fifteen 
minutes. 


Srewep Lamp with GREEN Preas.—Take some thin 
slices of raw lamb, just cover them with beef gravy or 
soup, dredge with flour, pepper and salt, cook till about 
half done, then add a cupful or two of green peas and 
simmer gently till done. Serve with a garnishing of 
toast. ¢ 
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FOODS AND FEEDERS. 
SOME OF THE STRANGE VAGARIES OF THE HUMAN 
PALATE. 


Seaweed, says Dr. Orespi, is eaten on the coasts of 
Scotland and Ireland in vast quantities, and, though 
unpalatable, and flavorless, is at times the chief food of 
some of the poorest. When. dry it is richer than oat- 
meal or Indian corn in nitrogenous constituents, and 
takes rank among the most nutritious of vegetable foods. 
Laver is an exception to the low estimation in which 
seaweed is held, and is a favorite condiment. We have 
known it eaten in large quantities in North Devon, and 
with much relish. To prepare seaweed for the table it 
should be steeped in water to get rid of the salt with 
which it is impregnated, and a little carbonate of soda 
removes the bitter taste, which to some palates is most 
disagreeable. It shouid then be stewed in milk or water 
till mucilaginous, and is best flavored with vinegar or 
pepper. Fungi are almost everywhere largely eaten, 
though in England less attention is paid to them than 
they deserve, and few kinds appear at table. <A curious 
error is to suppose that fungi are eatable and toadstools 
poisonous; no such line of demarcation exists, nor, 
strictly speaking, has the name toadstool any precise 
meaning. Very many fungi are edible, and the com- 
mon agaric usually eaten in England is not the most 
palatable and wholesome. Few foods are more savory, 
and none are greater favorites than well-cooked fungi, 
and the souls of vegetarians yearn for them. The most 
repulsive food which human beings could eat is man. 
Fortunately, cannibalism, although once very general, 
is now mainly confined to the most degraded tribes of 
the South Sea Islands and to some districts of Aus- 
tralia and Central Africa. Lindsay, of Pitscottie, relates 
that a man, his wife and family were burned to death 
on the east coast of Scotland for eating children whom 
they had stolen. Human flesh is said not to be un- 
palatable, and this is confirmed by the horrible narra- 
tive given by Lindsay. The lion is eaten by some 
African races, although its fiesh is in small favor with 
them, while the Zulus find carrion so much to their 
liking that, according to Dr. Colensv, they apply to 
food teeming with large colonies of grubs the compre- 
hensive word ‘‘uborni,” which signifies, in their un- 
couth jargon, ‘great happiness.’’ David Livingstone 
tells us that the aboriginal Australians and the Hotten- 
tots prefer the intestines of animals, and he adds that 
“it is curious that this is the part which wild animals 
always begin with and that it is the first choice of our 
men.” The hippopotamus is another favorite meat of 
the Africans, when they catch it. Its flesh, when 


young, is tender and palatable, but it becomes very | 


coarse and unpleasant with advancing years. The 
Abyssinians find the rhinoceros much to their liking, 
so they do the elephant, which is also eaten in Suma- 
tra. Dr. Livingstone speaks of elephant’s foot as ex- 
cellent. ‘‘We had the foot cooked for breakfast and 
found it delicious. It is a whitish mass, slightly gela- 
tinous and sweet, like marrow. A long march to pre- 
vent biliousness is a wise precaution after a feast on 
elephant’s foot. Elephant’s tongue and trunk are also 
good, and after long simmering much resemble the 
humps of a buffalo and the tongue of an ox, but all the 
other meat is tough, and from its peculiar flavor only to 
be eaten by a hungry man.” The elephants eaten dur- 
ing the siege of Paris where said to be a great success, 
and the liver was pronounced finer than that of any 
goose or duck. The people of Zanzibar should stand 
high for the comprehensive character of their cuisine. 


Among other delicacies are a small monkey and a fruit- | 
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eating bat. Locusts are relished by the Bedouin of 
Mesopotamia and some other Nastern tribes; they are 
placed ou strings and eaten on journeys with bitter and 
unleayened bread. The Jews, who were prohibited 
eating many kinds of food which our larger experience 
teaches are palatable and wholesome, as well as some 
that we do not venture to touch, were permitted to have 
their fill of locusts. The locust is an article of diet to 
this day, but only of the very poor; it is thrown into 
boiling water and eaten with salt. To live on locusts 
and wild honey conveys a more accurate picture of 
extreme poverty and frugality to a traveler in the Hast 
than to any one else. Locusts, however, are not always 
cooked; sometimes they are eaten fresh. They are said 


to have a strong vegetable taste, the flavor largely de-~ 


pending, as might be expected, on the plants on which 
they have been feeding. Dr. Livingstone, who showed 
his common sense by not bz-ing fastidious, considered 
them palatable when roasted. Some of the savage 
tribes of South America are accused of eating every- 
thing that by any possibility will support human life. 
Humboldt saw children drag enormous centipedes from 
their holes and crunch them between their teeth ; but 
insects and their larve are favorite foods in many parts 
of the world. In the West Indies a large caterpillar, 
found on the palm tree, 1s reckoned a great delicacy — 
and why not, let us ask? To our civilized taste, how- 
ever, carrion and bad eggs seem foods which no human 
being could relish. Not so—the Chinese prefer stale to 
fresh eggs, and the Pariahs of Hindostan fight greedily 
with the dogs and jackals for putrid carrion. They 
would relish the rousette, a kind of bat plentiful in 
Java, which the natives value; but although its flesh is 
white, delicate and tender, it generally smells strongly 
of musk. The Nagus also eat raw meat. Among the 
Greenlanders and the Esquimaux the seal is an import- 
ant food, and in spite of being coarse and oily was 
formerly eaten in England. The porpoise was also an 
English dish and its liver is, when fried, still, we believe, 
relished by the sailors. Arctic explorers have found 
the walrus very palatable and it is largely consumed by 
the Esquimaux. The Japanese, New Zealanders and 
Western Australians consider the whale good eating, 
and the Esquimaux highly approve of blubber and get 
through enormous quantities. The crocodile is greedily 


devoured by the natives of certain districts of Africa, — 


Its eggs in taste somewhat resemble hen’s eggs, with 
perhaps a smack of custard. In Great Britain we find 
some odd foods. The hedge-hog, a favorite dish in Bar- 
bary, and not disapproved in Spain, is eaten by gypsies ; 
squirrels, too, are occasionally cooked in this country, 
and are most delicious and fully as palatable as jugged 
hare; at any rate we have ourselves stewed them and 
we can testify that they are excellent. It is even said 
that frogs are often eaten in the north of England. In 
some parts of Hngland snails are still eaten, not as 
ordinary articles of diet but at stated feasts. We have 
in bygone days, when living on the borders of the nail- 
making districts of Staffordshire, seen men filling paper 
bags with snails to make soup, and we remember being 
told that they were excellent eating. The English 
prejudice against snails is singular, since, from time im- 
memorial, considerable quantities have been collected 
round London and on the Kent pastures for export to 
France. In the latter country there is no squeamish- 
ness; most people there only regret that snails are too 
expensive to be indulged in frequently. In Covent 
Garden the common snail often appears for sale; the 
purchasers, however, are almost exclusively members 
of the French, Austrian and Italian colonies of London. 
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TARRED BrICKS.—Bricks impregnated with tar are 
said to be hard, durable, and perfectly water-proof. The 
process of impregnation is extremely simple—ordinary 
bricks, or, still better, machine brick being boiled ia 
coal tar for twenty-four hours. 


ing-rooms, depots, ete. 


fooaaees ail and similar purposes 


Bricks thus treated are 
claimed to be especially well adapted for paving work- — 
They are also recommended for __ 
the construction of sewers, cesspools, the insulation of es 
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: Dyspepse 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails 
to assimilate the food. The Acid 
Phosphate assists the weakened stom- 
ach, making the process of diges- 
tion natural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComp, Philadelphia, says : 

“ Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
esse, 

Dr. W. S. Lreonarp, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.” 

Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says : 

“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms 
of dyspepsia.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS. 


Caution :—Be sure the word “Horsford’s” is 
rinted on the label. All others are spurious. 
ever sold in bulk, - 


The Only Pure 
Baking Powder. 


(from Hall's Journal of Health.) 


We feel it our duty to 
state that of a number of 
different kinds of Baking 
Powder purchased in a neigh- 
boring city for examination, 
the only one we found made of 
Pure Grape Cream of Tartar, 
and that did not contain any 
Alum, Acid Phosphates,orAm- 
monia, and that was absolutely 
free from adulterations, was 


Cleveland’s Superior 
Baking Powder, 


» PISO’°S CURE FOR 


S GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
. tastes good. 
uw ses Tmies eld by dupe ints 
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ANCIENT BEER. 


GERMAN WISE MEN SAY THAT THE PHARAOHS USED TO 
DRINK IT. 


The ancient and honorable history of beer is receiving 
considerable attention from German wise men just 
now. They have already traced it back several thousand 
years to authentic Egyptian records of the times of the 
Pharaohs, and have incidentally discovered new proof 
that there is nothing new under the sup, even in beer 
drinking. The most ancient kind of Egyptian beer was 
brewed from barley, and was called “hag.” It could 
not have been so very bad, for Egyptian manuscripts 
say it was drunk as freely by the budding Pharaohs and 
their friends as by the common people. Even the 
priests of hundred-portalled Thebes were supposed after 
death to drink it with their roast goose in heaven. The 
most famous beer city, the Pilsen or Munich of the 
Egypt of the Rameses, was Pelusium. In Alexandria, 
too, however, great quantities of beer were brewed, 
which goes to prove that German civilization was not 
the first to discover the close relationship between 
malt liquors and learning. Conclusive evidence on this 
point is given by a papyrus manuscript, in whieh Prof. 
Lauth has recently found the text of a temperance cur- 
tain lecture delivered by an Alexandrian professor named 
Amenemann to Petaur, a student. “I have heard,” 
said the professor_of the long gone age, ‘‘that you neg- 
lect your studies to go from beer room to beer room. 
Now I tell you whoever drinks beer is disgusting. The 
odor of beer drives people away from you and cal- 
louses your soul. You delight then to run against a 
wall and to break in a door. Your reputation is no- 
torious ; it is written on your face. Do not think of the 
cup any longer ; forget the mug and the accursed hag. 
As it igs you drum on your stomach daily, you stumble, 
you fall upon your stomach.” In Strabo’s time beer was 
called barley wine, and was drunk generally in Alexan- 
dria. The preparation of barley beer to take the place 
of wine was supposed to have been taught by Osiris. 
Several recent German writers have a theory that beer 
brewing was introduced into Europe from Egypt. 
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A STARTLING PROPOSITION. 


A CHICAGO PAPER DISCOVERS CHEAP ALUMINIUM. 


The Chicago Morning News of September 22 stated 
that Professor Joseph M. Hirsh, of Chicago, has exhib- 
ited toone of its reporters the process by which he is 
enabled to extract aluminium from clay at a cost of only 
a few cents per pound, and declares that the process is 
entirely different from any known to the books. The 
announcement of this discovery was made some time ago, 
with the result that he was attacked as afraud. Since 
the first announcement of the discovery was made Pro- 
fessor Hirsh has been quietly completing his arrange- 
ments to begin active operations. He has leased two 
five-story buildings. He claims to have manufactured 
2,000 pounds of aluminium already, and within a few 
days the works will have a capacity of this amount 
every week. A reporter called on the chemist on Sat- 
urday to ask him in regard 1o certain charges made by 
a New York mining journal that he had no new process 
and that he was infringing on the Hall or Cowles patent, 
or else exhibiting metal that he had bought in quanti. 
ties. “I have solved the problem of extracting the 
metal from an aqueous solution,” said the Professor, 
‘and the process has been so simplified that it is sur- 
prisingly cheap and requires but little labor. Pure kao- 
lin or clay contains 33 per cent. of aluminium, From 
the clay I am using I can get 1644 per cent. metal— 
that is, from two barrels or 600 pounds of clay I can get 
100 pounds of aluminium. Professor Richards, of Le- 
high University, in his new work on aluminium, inti- 
mates that the metal cannot be extracted from clay in 
the manner that I have doneit. It willtake me only 
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a few minutes to demonstrate to you that my invention 
is bona fide. I will show you through the works,” 
After promising not to publish the details of the method, 
the reporter was taken to the factory, and there was 
shown the manner in which Professor Hirsh’s discov- 
ery is operated. Without going into details it may be 
said that the process is entirely different from any men- 
tioned in works on chemistry, and is very clearly no in- 
fringement of the Cleveland or Pittsburg patents. 
“And you still say you can produce the metal for 
fifteen cents a pound?” ‘For much less than that. If 
I complete my arrangements for cheap power, I can re- 
duce the labor to such a small item that the metal will 
cost only a few cents a pound. Of course the aluminium 
will be sold at the present market price for a time, as it 
will be impossible to turn out a big supply all at once. 
First the metal will be made up into articles common to 
Britannia-ware, Machines for spinning metal can be 
procured at once, and by making up this line of goods 
we will be able to get $8 or $10 a pound. Afterward 
we can turn out greater amounts, and will manufacture 
a variety of articles or sell the metal in bricks or sheets. 
It will be a long time before the metal will be produced 
in such quantities as to warrant its use in building 
houses, cars or vessels, although the inventor of the 
Thomson patent car has already arranged to construct 
four sleepers of aluminium for the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company.” 
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THE LABORATORY. 


VALUE OF ITS ACHIEVEMENT TO THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION, 


To the members of the learned profession in this and 
other countries there have been no circumstances more 
remarkable than the developments made in the field of 
medicine through research conducted in the chemical 
laboratory. That the scientific combination of certain 
articles, with which the physician and chemist have 


long been familiarly acquainted, should produce entirely 
new and powerful remedial agents, as antipyrin, cocaine, 
acetanilid, and many other additions to the list of 
prophylactic and therapeutic agents, displays the value 
of careful and intelligent investigation. Through the 
unwearying efforts of the chemist, the medical practi- 
tioner has been thus thoroughly equipped with the most 
effective means to combat disease and check its progress. 
The old mode of depleting the system and reducing the 
strength to stay disease and restore health has been 
abolished, aud with this has vanished many of the plans 
of treatment so commonly resorted to in the past. 
When the physician is called in the strength and general 
tone of the patient is already weakened, and a first con- 
sideration then is how to restore a healthful condition 
by assisting the forces of nature. Within the entire range 
of medicine there has not been a single instance where the 
remedial value of an article has been so greatly in- 
creased as in the case of Cod Liver Oil, which for overtwo 
hundred years has been among the most esteemed reme- 
dies of the Materia Medica. The idea of preparing this 
medicine so as to secure its greatest remedial effect, so 
that it may operate not only as a medicine, but at the 
same time furnish the nourishment that nature de- 
mands, was never fully appreciated until Messrs. Scott 
& Bowne, chemists, of New York, made the subject a 
special study, and brought to bear upon it the knowledge 
and experience which for many years they have applied 
to this particular department of medicine. Procuring 
the finest quality of Norway Cod Liver Oil, they have 
comtined it with other valuable medicines*in such a 
manner as to greatly improve the remedial value of each, 
and offer in Scott’s Emulsion a preparation so important 
in restoring the injured health of those suffering from 
scrofulous or consumptive diseases. The medical pro- 
fession has recognized the value of this preparation, and 
has not been slow in acknowledging its importance in 
the treatment of both children and adults when affected 
with disorders of a pulmonary character, with tendency 
to hemorrhage, loss of appetite, and especially when at- 
tended with emaciation. : 


BUSINESS NOTES 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, whose advertise- 
ment appears in our columns, is the oldest, largest, best, 
and most responsible tea house in the business. They 

have been before the people of this country for the past 
thirty years, and to-day stand pre-eminent in the busi- 
ness of supplying consumers direct with pure goods 
only. We advise all our patrons and friends to give 
their goods a trial, and we guarantee they will be more 

than pleased. At the same time they will have a treat, 

enjoying a cup of good tea or coffee. We will state 

here that this Company will do everything that they 
promise; that is how they have built up their reputa-- 
tion. In fact, they are headquarters in this country for 
Teas and Coffees, as they import direct, and thus save 
the profits of the middlemen. 

——t 


CorRECT DIAGNosis.—When the tongue of trade is 
coated; when the eyes and limbs of the clerk are dull 
and languid; when the raging fever tackles the empty 
vitals of the till; when the spider roots in the cash box 
and bouquets of decay are on the chandelier, it is con- 
clusive that the advertising doctor has not been con- 
sulted. 


REMARKABLE FRESHNESS.—At the depth of twenty- 
one feet below the surface, when digging for the Man- 
chester ship canal, a bed of leaves was discovered which 
still retained a green appearance, although they must 
have been buried certainly for some centuries. The 
coloring matter was examined and found to be modified 
chlorophyll, resulting from the action of acids on true 
chlorophyll, 

Boric Actip.—The German government has forbidden - 
contractors to supply the navy with preserved articles 
of food containing boric acid. This order is the result 
of the trial of a new preservative composed of equal 
parts of borax and salt, which has been sold as harm- 
less. It was found, it is said, that persons partaking of 
meat preserved with this agent experienced gastric de- 
Tangements. 
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SCOTT’S EMULSION — 
| or PURE COD LIVER OIL w= 


HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA. 


THE STANDARD EMULSION OF COD LIVER OIL THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
A BEAUTIFUL CREAMY MIXTURE-ALMOST AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 


Having much greater remedial power than the crude Cod Liver Oil, without any of its nauseating effects, 
Its PALATABLENESS, EASE OF DIGESTION, and long tolerance by most sensitive stomachs 
as well as its reliable therapeutic effect, has given it special favor with the medical Profession, and re- 
ceives their unqualified endorsement and support. 


Possessing as it does the tonic and stimulating properties of the Hypophosphites in combination 


with the strengthening and fattening qualities of the Cod Liver Oil—gives it a remedial value in WASTING s 


DISEASES, ANAEMIA or IMPOVERISHED BLOOD, EMACIATION and CONSUMPTION—un-° | 
equalled by any single or combined remedy in existence. The rapidity with which delicate children — 


fatten and grow strong on this palatable Emulsion, is very remarkable, 


Samples will be sent free except express charges to any wishing to try this preparation. For sale by all cients 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 


New 


York. © 
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TEA AND NONSENSE, 


Is it possible that tea will not be entitled in the future 
‘to be described as the cup that cheers but not inebri- 
ates? The magnates of the tea trade in London, who 

practically control the entire export froin China, Japan 
and India, have decreed that the leaf is henceforth to 
be blended with hops, much in the same manner in 
which chicory is frequently blended with coffee. Tea 
thus adulterated with the plant that supplies the head 
to beer would necessarily develop into an intoxicant, 
‘and as such disappear from the list of temperance 
drinks. Such a blending would likewise necessitate on 
the part of the Anglican Bishop of Hong Kong a mod- 
ification of his recent pastoral decree in which he in- 
structs his clergy to use tea instead of wine in the cel- 
-ebration of the communion, on the ground that it is of 
less intoxicating nature, and that ‘if the Saviour had 


appeared in China instead of Palestine, he would cer- 
tainly have selected tea for the Holy Sacrament instead 
of the juice of the grape.” 

The above effusion is from the editorial columns of 
the New York Tribune of September 26. It is a fair il- 
lustration of the reckless manner in which the average 
newspaper writer undertakes to grapple with technical 
subjects that he knows nothing about. Asa matter of 
fact, no quainter farrago of nonsense and ignorance could 
have been penned. In the first place, the London tea 
trade controls only the Indian output, and not the Chi- 
nese and Japanese. Secondly, hops do not give a head 
to beer, and, thirdly, hops do not produce alcohol in the 
brewing process, and therefore cannot intoxicate. That 
effect is produced by fermentation, whereby the starch 
in the malt is converted into sugar and the sugar into 
alcohol. If the intellectual scribe who wrote the above 
will visit any brewery, he will be astonished to learn 
that hops are employed to give a flavor to fermented 
liquors, and for no other purpose. If he then has suffi- 
cient energy to consult a good text-book of chemistry, 
he will find that the principle of hops, lupuline, is a 
mild sedative. The tea-drinking community need not 
feel apprehensive of degenerating into drunkenness so 
long as they adhere to that beverage. 


CONCERNING EGGS. 


There were imported into the United States during 
the year ending June 30, 1889, eggs to the amount of 
15,918,859 dozen, and during the year just ended 15,- 
062,796. According to the Commercial Bulletin, from 
which we obtain the facts and figures in this article, the 
amounts named represent about a fair average for sev- 
eral years. The exports for the same time were 380,- 
884 dozen for last year and 548,750 dozen for the year 
just closed. By far the greater part of these imported 
eggs came from Canada, last year the amount being 15,- 
369,086 dozen, while Belgium, Denmark and Germany 
sent 365,469, and China 126,300. It is a curious fact 
that the arrivals of eggs at San Francisco exactly cor- 
responded with the above number, which would seem to 
indicate that the Chinese population delight in eggs 
from their own far country, albeit the product might 
survive its usefulness under the long sea voyage. Of 
the imported eggs, about one-half were entered at Buf- 
falo and Niagara, and most of the remainder on the St. 
Lawrence, Vermont and Hastern frontier. Of the eggs 
exported, 411,331 dozen went to Canada and were 
mostly transferred at Detroit and Puget Sound, with a 
fair show at Huron, in Minnesota and New York. 
There is a generous import of eggs at Ogdensburg, and 
once a week an egg train sets out for New Jingland, 
gathering up the import sent in at other Northern front- 
ier ports and distributing it widely. All along the Can- 
ada railway lines may be seen the egg boxes bearing 
the familiar marks of far distant New England towns. 
The egg is a product of a very widely scattered culture, 
It is well known that the rearing of poultry in large 
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“flocks ” is hazardous and not profitable, and the little 
farmers and householders of the whole country turn 
out their weekly dole of eggs that in the aggregate 
maintain asteady supply, and at very regular prices, for 
all the great cities of Hurope and the United States, 
By the census of 1880 there were 125,507,000 fowls of 
all kinds in the United States, and they produced 457,- 
000,000 dozen eggs. Add the import and it is found 
that the average to the population was 111, or a little 
over nine dozen. As many millions of these eggs were 
organized into resulting broilers, etc., the average of 
egg consumption will, of course, be reduced. By the 
same token, applying these proportions to Great 
Britain, we find that the production of eggs in the - 
United Kingdom is 75,000,000 dozen, the imports 110,- 
000,000, and, calling the population 35,000,000, the 
average consumption is 51 per annum, subject to the 
deduction for the eggs that enter into consumption for 
the production of new chickens. Ireland has almost 
one half (15,000,000 out of 31,000,000) of all the fowls 
of the United Kingdom, with about one-seventh of the 
population. The production of eggs depends upon 
accessibility to markets, to careful culture and good 
food. In New England, the average production to a 
fowl is 80 eggs. New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Ohio average 60. In some of the Southern States the 
average is 40. The egg interest, albeit among the 
minor industries of the country, enters largely into the 
domestic life of the people. 
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CONTAMINATED ROPES. 


Every housekeeper probably has noticed how rapidly 
wireeropes and wires have taken the place of the hemp 
and cotton ropes once so much in yogue. In speaking 
upon the subject toa representative of the AMERICAN 
Awnatyst, Mr. William Van Ingen, of the great house 
of Roebling & Co., said: “The greatest friend of the 
wire rope manufacturer is the humble but terrifying 
cimex. It is not so long.ago that the majority of beds 
were corded; nowadays they are provided with wire 
mattresses. Not only this, but there are wire pillows, 
wire bolsters, wire cushions aud wire upholstery lining. 
The reason of the innovation lies in the fact that wire 
offers no breeding ground for vermin or for disease 
Rope does, and is therefore feared by the 
housekeeper. The same change is now taking place in 
respect to clothes-lines. A few years since it was 
found that the old-fashioned ropes harbored minute life, 
and in some instances was infested with the spores of 
searlet fever, croup and small-pox, The moment the 
discovery was made public, there was a rush for wire 
clothes-lines. In 1860 there was not one yard of it in 
use; to-day there are thousands of miles employed. 
Similar causes haye led to the substitution of wire rope 
and chains for sash-cords, The changes have injured 
the prosperity of the little insect in question, but have 
been a god-send to the makers of wire and its pro- 
ducts.” 
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ELECTRIC RECORDERS. 


In a large publishing house in Elgin, Il)., a new use 
has been found for electricity. In the superintendent’s 
office ten electric lamps are arranged in separate com- 
partments of a frame or box, somewhat similar in ap- 
pearance to the annunciators seen in hotel offices. The 
lamps are concealed from view, apertures in front of the 
Compartments being covered with colored glass, each 
having its distinguishing color. The lamps are con- 
nected by means of electric wires with the automatic 
counting machines on the ten large printing presses 
located in an adjoining building. When the presses are 
in operation, the electric circuit is opened and closed by 
the working of the counting machines, causing quick 
fiashes of light in the lamps. Thus every sheet of paper 
printed in the establishment telegraphs its record to the 
office, where the operation of each machine can be seen 
and its speed or delays noted. In this connection it 
may be interesting to note that the speed of the large 
perfecting press is so great that it was found necessary 
to record each two sheets printed instead of single 
sheets, and even then the flashes of its lamp are almost 
continuous in appearance, showing that while the press 
is not quite as quick as lightning, it is too fast for the 
eye to follow. It is believed that this is the first appli- 
cation of electricity to purposes of this kind, and may 
serve as a valuable hint to managers of large establish- 
ments who wish to be enabled to see the operation of 
their machinery while working at their desks. 


INDIAN CORN ABROAD. 


A PRACTICAL EFFORT TO POPULARIZE ITS USE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, 


At the local fairs and exhibitions that are now being 
held or that have lately been held in various British 
Cities, American Indian corn has been put on show in 
very attractive ways, and novel projects have been got 
up to secure its introduction as an article of diet for the 
use of the British people. There can be no doubt that 
if the efforts now being made to promote the consump- 
tion of Indian corn in Great Britain are successful, a 
new and profitable market for the most important crop 
of the United States will be established, and the pros- 
perity of the millions of Indian corn raisers in America 
will be greatly increased. The State of Nebraska sent 
a Commissioner, Charles J. Murphy, to the Edinburgh 
Exposition of this year as an official representative of 
the corn interests of that State. Commissioner Murphy 
adopted plans and action in Edinburgh that soon gaye 
promise of being far more successful than those he had 
been able to put in practice at the International Exposi- 
tion in Paris. He then undertook, for the first time on 
foreign soil, 10 give practical proofs of the value of maize 
as food for mankind. Not only did he display before 
the multitudes at the Exposition the verdant stalks as 
they grow in American soil; not only did he give lec- 
tures for the edification of his hearers; not only did he 
display the corn on the cob and the corn meal from the 
mill; not only did he tell of the hundred ways in-which 
it may be prepared for the table, but he also cooked the 
food in the presence of the public in a great variety of 
methods and served it at nominal prices to yisitors who 
could be induced to try any of his preparations. A vis- 
itor under the Commissioner’s direction at the Hdin- 
burgh Exhibition could munch the corn from the cob, 
or sup mush with milk, or enjoy corn dodgers or test 
the taste of popcorn; he could get baked mush, fried 
mush, croquettes of mush or hasty pudding ; he could 
get hominy fried or baked, coarse or fine; he could 
get hominy waffles, hominy fritters, hominy muffins, 
hominy turnovers, hominy pudding, or baked hominy ; 
he could get five kinds of corn bread, besides ash cakes, 
hoe cakes, johnny cakes, cornpone, or scones ; he could 
get corn meal crumpets or griddle cakes, crackling 
bread, doughnuts, flupjacks, snappers, puff-, or gems; 
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he could get a score of varieties of corn puddings and 
desserts ; he could get green corn boiled or broiled, corn 
soup, corn chowder, corn omelet, or popcorn balls. In 
short, he saw with his own eyes that corn could be pre- 
pared for his consumption in more ways than there are 
weeks in the year. The display of corn and of the 
preparation of it and of the dishes made from it at the 
Exhibition was a revelation and a wonder to the multi- 
tude of onlookers and consumers. Few of them had 
previously any knowledge of its value as food for young 
andold, rich and poor. Very few of them had ever be- 
fore tasted any of the preparations of it or possessed any 
idea of the nourishing and delectable nature of many of 
these preparations. Commissioner Murphy’s practical 
method of commending American Indian corn to the 
British people, so that it shall become a staple article of 
food in their households, has many advantages, and 
there need be no doubt that its results will be made 
manifest as he pursues his labors from one part to an- 
other of the kingdom, as he finds opportunity at fairs 
or exhibitions. There is surely.a growing interest here 
in Indian corn as a means of supplying the popular de- 
mand for cheap, wholesome, nourishing grain, and Amer- 
ica can furnish it in any needed quantity at less than 
one-half the price of wheat. The Nebraska Commis- 
sioner holds that when once the people of the various 
countries of Europe know the real worth of Indian corn, 
which they have not learned since the discovery of 
America, there will be a prodigious demand for it, and 
that this will not only be advantageous to the American 
corn raiser, but will also aid in the re-establishment of 
the American commercial marine. Commissioner Mur- 
phy’s lectures on this subject are full of interest and in- 
formation, especially when he illustrates them with 
displays of practical cookery. In addressing an audi- 
ence recently, he said that there are five distinct 
species of corn, and that at the New Orleans Exhibition 
there were seventy-five varieties from Nebraska. He 
presented scientific as well as commercial views of the 
corn question, showing both the nutritive qualities of 
the grain and the vast volume of its production, the lat- 
ter being indicated by the statistics which tell that the 
ascertained crop of last year in the United States was 
2,000,000,000 bushels, only about 4 per cent. of which 
was exported to foreign countries. He described how 
bountifully yet eheaply the people of Europe could live 
on this corn, which contains as much actual nourish- 
ment as the best wheaten flour, oatmeal, or any other 
highly farinaceous cereal. He told how largely it was 
consumed by the people of Mexico and of the Western 
States of the American Union, and advised the people of 
Europe to follow their example. He rose to poetic 
heights in quoting from Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha” the 
stanzas in which the “maize fields green and shining ” 
are described. He said that one of the objects of his 
mission abroad was to endeavor to introduce the use of 
corn food into the armies of Europe, which would cause 
the saving of a fabulous amount of money annually.” In 
truth, the Commissioner’s lecture, from its opening to its 
close, threw new glory upon the Indian corn fields of 
America. ‘‘ Yet,’’ the Commissioner said, ‘I am no corn 
dealer or corn grower, have no pecuniary interest in the 
grain, and receive no subsidy from any quarter whatso- 
ever. I feel that I can be of no greater service to the 
toiling millions of the world than by instructing them as 
tothe best means of procuring the cheapest and most 
nutritious food.” Commissioner Murphy has prepared 
a pamphlet in which he gives not only his letture before 
the International Congress of Millers at Paris, but also 
over one hundred formulas for the preparation and 
cooking of corn, besides much other serious matter. 
There is now a growing interest in the Indian corn 
question in Great Britain, and some references to it have 
recently appeared in the papers. One of the writers on 
the subject argues that if there should at any time here- 
after be a heavy demand for the grain in Great Britain, 


the supply would be obtained from the East Indies, 
where the ryots can raise it even more cheaply than it 
can be raised by the farmers in the Western States of 
the American Union. 


ones to myself, and I have full confidence that if any of — 


liability. 


ADULTERATIONS AND IMITATIONS. 


THEIR MAGNITUDE AND HOW THEY ARE MADE, 


A correspondent of the San Francisco Country Mer- 
chant, signing himself ‘‘ Uncle Sam,” and writing from — 
San Bernardino, discusses the food adulteration question — 
in the following lively and occasionally exaggerated — 
manner: 

In your “Brief Comments” column you censure a 
new sophistication of a most important food product 
recently offered to the trade, in the shape of artificially. 
prepared “ coffee beans,” for the evident purpose of en— 
abling unscrupulous dealers to reap a great percentage 
of profit by admixtures with the natural product. While 
concurring with your articles in regard to this disreput- 
able practice, and favoring the enactment and enforce- 
ment of stringent food laws by the general government, 

I take this opportunity of calling the attention of con- 
scientious merchants and manufacturers to the fact that 
they possess sufficient power to suppress not alone the 
production of the ‘‘spurious coffee bean,” but also of 
all other food adulterations and imitations. To bring 
about this result requires combined and unceasing 
efforts in unearthing and exposing these frauds, with 
the aid of the representative trade journals, whose duty 
it would be to publish the facts and bring the matter 
before the public. My object is to awaken an interest 
amongst honest merchants, manufacturers and pro- 
ducers, and thus lay the foundation for a vigorous 
movement against this pernicious practice. The success 
of this movement would contribute materially toward 
eradicating the disastrous competition which: exists in 
the grocery and produce trades. Nearly every manu- 
factured commodity of the civilized world has long been 
subjected to various species of sophistication. Hspe- 
cially does this happen when an article becomes scarce 
and high, through failure in production or other causes. 
In fact, the adulteration of food products, and also 
their imitation by means of chemicals, has reached such 


“a state of perfection as to render detection an impossi- 


bility even to the most expert eye and taste. Of late 
years fraudulent practices have made such enormous 
strides, especially in the United States, as io practically 
deprive not only the honest dealer and producer of 
profit on his goods, but also to almost paralyze legiti- 
mate production and manufacture. The special agent — 
appointed by the general government states that out of — 
a total sum of $4,500,000,000 worth of food products — 
consumed in the United States in a year he estimates — 
that of this sum 15 per cent., or $675,000,000, is adul- 
terated. It is through the remarkable perfection to 
which the art of imitation, sophistication and adultera- 
tion has attained, assisted by the fact that the average 
consumer is generally ignorant of the processes, etc., 
employed in their proper preparation and their relative 
cost of production and likewise, their avaricious desire 
for obtaining goods at prices inconsistent with the cost — 
of manufacture, that bring profit to the unscrupulous — 
manufacturer or merchant. In this connection I would — 
offer the following suggestions, which, if adopted, — 
would aid materially in lessening, if not eradicating, this _ 
evil. I have always pursued this course with satisfac- — 
tory results to my customers and correspondingly greater — 


2 


your readers would pursue a similar course, that they _ 
would ever regret having spent either time or trouble — 
so involved. : 


First. Let every conscientious merchant or pro- — 
ducer, whenever an instance comes before his notice of at 
any of these adulterations, report the circumstance to — 
his regular trade journal, in order that the latter may — 
expose them to the trade and thereby warn them to re. 
frain from purchasing such goods. 

Second. All distributors to consumers especial]; a 
should acquire sufficient knowledge of their purchases + 
to enable them to at once determine their purity and re: 
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Third. Having become familiar with the characteris- 
tics of the goods and the abuses they are subjected to, 
then, whenever any occasion arises whereby a custom- 
er’s decision may be influenced to his and your mutual 
benefit, explain these circumstances and conditions so 
as to carry conviction with it. 

To show the extent to which adulteration is carried, 
we will take an imaginary stroll up and down the store 
amongst stock to see just what part of it is adulterated 
and of what the sophistication consists. Do you 
see those elegantly shaped glass bottles on the upper 
shelf? Those with the handsomely designed litho- 
graphed labels, calling attention to the fact that they con- 
tain the finest quality of pickles. Do you see nothing 
wrong about them? Observe how bright green they ap- 
pear, Well, this high coloring is produced by the use 
of sulphate of copper, one of the most dangerous me- 
tallie substanees known to chemical science. French 
sardines I see right next on the shelf, and, as they are 
subject to “ funny business,” we will take a nearer view 
of them. As I thought, these are nothing but Maine 
herring, with the heads and parts of the tails cut off, 


and packed in the cans with a mixture of various oils, | 


nothing except the can and its branding bearing any re- 
semblance to the genuine article. Those bottles adjoin- 
ing containing oil would be all right if the Jabels on 
them were changed so as to read something else except 
“olive oil.” The majority of those flavoring extracts 
are not true to name. That‘ vanilla, for instance, never 
had an intimate acquaintance with any vanilla pod, be- 
ang compounded from a number of chemical substances. 
The same can be said of many other extracts. The in- 
gredients, or at least some of them, used in their com- 
position being chloroform, various ethers and fish oils, 
and acids highly detrimental to health, That brand of 
baking powder contains a large proportion of carbonate 
ef ammonia—a product obtained chiefly by the 
decomposition of vegetable and animal matter, 
The brand adjoining, with which we distribute 
prizes in order to increase its sale, is an abomin- 
able mixture of burnt alum, hydrate of alumina 
sodium and starch. In the adulteration of spices 
the manipulator has attained a high degree of perfec- 
tion. By mixing the following ingredients with a cer- 
tain percentage, according to the grade of the article 
desired, he is able to produce an article closely resembling 
the simon pure product. Rice flour, cracker dust, yellow 
corn, turmeric aud mineral red are prominent features 
of the cayenne pepper often furnished to the public, 
Linseed cake, mustard husks, ground crackers, rice, 
beans, bran, yellow corn, charcoal, cocoanut and other 
shells, cayenne and similar substances, prevent the un- 
scrupulous manufacturer from losing money on the pep- 
per he sells. By mixing cereals and starch, turmeric 
and peas, yellow corn meal and ginger in his ground 
mustard, the public are enabled to secure “cheap” mus- 
tard. And by adding spent cloves, clove stems, cracker 
dust, ground shells, mineral color and yellow corn to 
allspice and ground shells, peas, starch, mustard hulls, 
turmeric, mineral color and cracker dust to cinnamon 
and cassia the compounder is able to leave enough 
money behind him when he dies to keep a dozen lawyers 
busy for a number of years after. Many fruit jellies 
are so in name only, no fruit entering into their compo- 
sition whatever, being a combination of various artificial 
flavoring extracts, coloring matter, gelatine, glucose, 
alum and water. Glucose is substituted for sugar in the 
preparation of fruit preserves and similar products, and 
by the addition of certain flavoring and coloring matters 
is palmed off as the product of the busy bee, and also as 
sugar-honse or cane syrup. By placing cotton-seed oil, 


water, salt, beef and mutton tallows in a steam kettle, 
and then reflecting the shade of a hog into it and bring 
the mixture toa state of fluidity by the application of heat, 
an excellent article of ‘‘prime” lard is produced. To 
enumerate tle entire list of food products, with a de- 
scription of their adulterants in detail, would fill vol- 
umes. ’ 

Lanp Vatuns.—Land is three hundred times as 
valuable now as it was two hundred years ago. 


BOTTLED MUSIC. 


SOME RECENT REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENTS QF THE 
PHONOGRAPH. 


A Washington correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
says : The Marine Band, which may be called the Presi- 
dent’s own, inasmuch as it supplies all the music at the 
White House, is rendering itself immortal just at pres- 
ent by having its most harmonious strains bottled in 
large quantities. When the performers in this wonder- 
ful band are all dead and gone, people will still be able 
to hear it play. Every afternoon it gives a concert in a 
room on E Street, below Seventh, to which no listeners 
are admitted save five phonographs. The instruments 
stand in a row on tubles, and each of them is equipped 
with an enormous brass horn. In front of the horns 
the band discourses the loveliest airs in its repertoire, 
which are thus recorded on wax cylinders imperishably 
for the entertainment of people in all parts of the United 
States, who have simply to drop a nickel in the slot and 
listen to the concert. You would be very interested to 
see the manner in which this business of bottling music 
is carried on. Wizard Edison runs a music bottling 
factory on an extensive scale at Orange, N. J., where 
thousands of fresh airs are turned out on wax every 
month. The companies that handle his talking and 
singing machines in various parts of the country all do 
such bottling on their own account, each company hay- 
ing its specialty. For instance, the Washington com- 
pany is making a specialty just at present of band 
music; the Kentucky company goes in almost exclu- 
sively for negro business—plantation dialogues, with 
banjo solos interspersed, and scenes on the levee—and 
so with the others. While the Marine Band plays into 
the five great horns, an expert manipulates the ma- 
chines. Each phonograph being supplied with a smooth 
and fresh cylinder of wax, the expert in charge shouts 
into each horn separately the title of the piece to be 
played. When he has done this the electric motor is 
turned on again, the cylinders revolve beneath the re- 
cording needles, the band starts up at a signal, and the 
music pours into the big trumpets until each cylinder is 
ag full of sound impressions as it can hold. Then the 
expert holds up his finger and the band comes to a full 
stop at the end of the next musical phrase. The five 
full cylinders are taken off the instruments and put 
aside in pasteboard boxes, and five more fresh ones are 
put on, After the title of the next piece has been 
shouted into each horn, the band starts up again at the 
signal and the process is repeated. Now and then, if 
there is a little space left at the end of the cylinders, 
the band indulges in a wild burst of applause, stamping 
and shouting in approbation of its own performance. 
This passes for demonstration by a suppositious 
audience, of course, when one hears the phonograph 
reproduce it. All the cylinders are tested before being 
sold, to make sure that they are perfect, about 10 per 
cent. of them being rejected as being defective. Selling 
at from $1 to $2 each, there is a fair profit on them, 
after the musical performers have been paid. They are 
hired just as for public playing, and at the. same rates. 
The Marine Band makes $10 worth of cylinders every 
ten minutes, which mounts up during an afternoon’s 
playing. Quartets and solos are done the same way in 
the evenings. The distance at which the players or 
singers stand from the horns depends upon the volume 
of sound produced. A cornet player, doing a solo, 
stands ten feet away, and even thus the notes are apt to 
be so loud and piercing to the ear, when reproduced by 
the phonograph, as to be positively painful. A quartet 
stands two feet from the horns, while a solo singer gets 
ag close as possible. Every afternoon a big crowd 
gathers opposite the E Street building to listen to the 
concert, and the employes of the branch Census Office 
in the rear have made a special request that the phono- 
graph company shall leave its back windows open, in 
order that they may get the benefit of the music, The 
darkey scene cylinders are rather a new thing, and are 


very entertaining, many of them. There is one called 
“Row at a Negro Ball,” in which you hear the fiddle 
and the banjo, listen to the conversation of the guests, 
witness the progress of a quarrel over a dusky belle, and 
finally hear threats, accompanied by the drawing of 
“razzers” and a pistol shot, with the subsequent flight 
from the police. Another scene represents a banjo cons 
cert, interrupted by cries of “Fire!” You hear the en- 
gine pulled out, excited conversation, and the sound of 
horses’ hoofs on the pavement. ‘Git up thar!” shouts 
the driver, the bell rings louder and louder, the whistle 
toots, a stream is thrown on the fire, and confusion 
reigns for a space, until the flames are extinguished, and 
the peaceful plunk-plunk of the banjos is once more heard 
as an accompaniment to the song, “‘ Don’t youhyar dem 
bells!” The vividness with which all this is rendered 
is positively wonderful. Real darkeys are used for the 
darkey scenes, and the company here has a wonderful 
whistler employed to do whistling solos. All the harp 
solos come from Iowa. In this way music of all kinds 
is gathered from every part of the United States. Mr, 
Edison is now turning out at his New Jersey factory 
the first batches of the phonograph cylinders for mailing 
purposes. Already ordinary phonograph cylinders are 
sent by post to a considerable extent by people who 
have machines and who like to hear each other’s 
voices in correspondence. But these cylinders of the 
common sort are too large for convenience, and require 
several postage stamps each, going necessarily as first- 
class matter, like any other letters, The mailing cylin- 
ders, however, are such little thinge—only about’3 inches 
long by two-thirds of an inch in diameter—that one of 
them, enclosed in its pasteboard case, only takes one 
two-cent stamp to carry it as far as San Francisco from 
Washington. The case itself is cylindrica], with a cot- 
ton pad at each end, and also at each end a round 
wooden projection fitting into the end of the cylinder, so 
that the outside of the latter does not come into contact 
at all with the interior of the mailing case. Such a 
mailing case will serve to carry very many cylinders be- 
fore it wears out. One of its ends screws on, so that it 
is something like a bottle. The Wizard believes that 
the most important use of the phonograph in the future 
will be for epistolary purposes, phonograms being sent 
by mail instead of letters. Nach of these little mailing 
cylinders can be peeled, thin as it is, half a dozen times 
by the usual attachment of the phonograph for that pur. 
pose, It costs only three cents to begin with, and you 
can hardly get note paper for Jess than half a cent a 
sheet. The cost of the necessary mailing cases will not 
exceed that of envelores in practice. Mr, Edison thinks 
that eventually newspapers will be set up by a combina. 
tion of the phonograph and type-setting machine, 
Editors will read off into phonographs all the copy 
brought in, editing the copy as they go along by chang. 
ing it to suit themselves in the reading, and by mention. 
ing the punctuation marks, the paragraphs and the 
capital letters. The compositor will put the cylinder 
with his “take” on another phonograph, and, listening 
to the dictation from the machine, will translate it 
directly into type by the keys of the piano-like mechani. 


cal type-setter. 
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Posting FLOWERS.—To send flower buds by post, cut 
a potato into two pieces, bore holes into them, and insert 
the stems of the buds, with cotton to support them. 
There is sufficient moisture in a good-sized potato to 
support a flower for two weeks in a moderately cool 
temperature, Flowers from bouquets or baskets may 
be preserved in the same way. The potatoes can be 
hidden by leaves or moss, 


OrusHED StEEL.—Crushed steel is said to be coming 
into use for cutting stone. It appears to be made by 
quenching very high-carbon steel in cold water from an 
excessively high temperature, such as would overheat 
steel for most purposes. This renders it not only hard, 
but rather brittle, so that it is possible to pulverize it, 
It is crushed in a stamp mill, and sifted closely to size, 
It is said to be not only cheaper but in more effective than 
emery, giving a better and quicker polish, and lasting 
much longer. 
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BOOK INFECTION, 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AS DISSEMINATORS OF DISEASE. 


e 


Books may be dangerous to morals, as tending to cor- 
rupt them; to intellects, as filling them with false or 
visionary ideas; to physical health, either because incul- 
cating incorrect notions with regard to caring for it, or 
causing us to spend too much time in sedentary pursuits. 
Another way, however, has been discovered in which 
books may be a menace. A correspondent, some months 
since, wrote to a London paper in relation to a case of 
scarlet fever, which, he claimed, was induced by disease 
germs conveyed in a book taken from a free library, the 
book having previously been used by a patient ill with 
that disease. He urged that the class of people who 
most use books from the free libraries is precisely the 
class that is likely to employ books most when ill, and 
that a book may be drawn out and taken into a house 
free from disease, but before the time comes for returno- 
ing it, some contagious disease may break out, and so 
the book becomes infected—the conclusion being drawn 
that free libraries should be banished from society. This 
charge against books is not new. Almost every week re- 
ports come in from some point of a new vehicle having 
been discovered for the conveyance of microbes. When 
it was bank bills, circulating as they do from hand to 
hand indiscriminately throughout the community, and 
especially when old, greasy, crumpled and “fuzzy,” ap- 
parently offering a ready lodgment and facilities for 
preservation to germs, all could see the danger; and 
many doubtless made a mental resolve never to touch a 
bank note with their lips and to be cautious about 
handling one with moist hands. When, however, hard 
coins were declared to be in like manner infected, people 
were inclined to look a little incredulous. And when 
told for one to leave his boots in his sleeping room was 
“(fatal to health,” on account of the bacilli contained 
therein, they felt that they must draw the line some- 
where and take a few chances in dodging death’s “icy 
hand.” The feeling among ordinary lay and unscientific 
people on reading these successive announcements of 
this sort doubtless is that it will soon be shown they 
cannot turn around or drawa breath without imperilling 
their lives, and the best way is to throw the entire mat- 
ter off their minds, Fear prejudices health, and equan- 
imity is certainly better than over-carefulness or fussi- 
ness; the latter is, in itself, unsanitary. Still it cannot 
be denied that it is well for all to know what is being dis- 
covered, and for Science to pursue her investigations 
and to publish the results. With regard to disease germs 
being conveyed in books, such is, no doubt, the fact. 
Public library books pass through the hands of thase 
who are perhaps especially exposed to contagious dis- 
eases, and are certainly especially likely to be ignorant 
of the proper means to take to prevent their spread. 
Dog’s-eared, and dirty oftentimes, covered too for pro- 
tection with a rough and folded paper wrapper, the 
whole presenting various crevices, corners and “pockets” 
—a circulating library book furnishes an admirable 
lodging place for disease germs. It would be well for 
those who use such books, for sanitary reasons, if for 
none other, to avoid the disagreeable habit of wetting 
the thumb and finger in the mouth for the purpose of 
turning the leaves. In this way germs may easily be 
transferred from a book to the mouth, while, moreover, 
dry hands might innocuously come in contact with 
germs attached to a book which would fasten upon 
moist ones. Indeed, it is not impossible that one might 
read an infected book through unharmed so long as his 
hands remained dry. There certainly ought to be a 
penalty fixed for the person who draws out a library 
book and takes it into a house holding a patient ill with 
contagious diseases, And when a disease of that class 
breaks out in a home, if there is a library book there the 
fact should be reported to the librarian. He should 
then issue printed directions as to the proper method of 
disinfecting such book, and satisfy himself that it has 
heen carefully disinfected before he allows it to be re- 


turned. It would be uo hardship to meet this require- 
ment. Let failures to comply with it be under the law 
a misdemeanor, With the proper authorities on the 


alert to rigorously proceed against every offender, and 


the danger from infection by library boaks will be very 
slight indeed. But even in the present condition of 
things, to say, a8 some do, that because of the danger 
of infection public libraries should be abolished, is go- 
ing altogether too far. The danger of course varies in 
degree with the degree of cleanliness and education of dif- 
ferent communities. As we have just shown, however, 
every reader will not be infected even by an infected 
book, and even if infected, he will not necessarily die or 
infect others. In general, the danger, though real, is 
comparatively small. To affirm that on account of it 
the multitude should be deprived of the benefits which 
benevolent hearts have planned for them, to establish 
which large sums of money have been paid out, and 
which are rightly deemed to be one of the greatest privi- 
leges and one of the crowning merits of our civilization, 
is taking a step backward. Shut off from the benefits of 
free and circulating libraries, inestimable as they are to 
those of small means, such persons must inevitably lose 
one of the most highly prized solaces of their lives and 
their best chances of becoming the intelligent citizens 
that by means of their aid they now often become. Any 
endeavor to have public libraries discarded on account 
of the risk of infection attaclied to them, slight as this 
risk is, is an over-zealous endeavor towards preserving 
life at the cost of what goes far towards making life 
worth having. It is by no means certain, even, that 
physical integrity is the most desirable possession, if it 
must be that of the mere savage or animal.—Boston 
Journal of Health. ; 


BEEF POISONING. 


EVIL EFFECTS OF BRUTAL HANDLING BEFORE SLAUGH- 
TERING. j 


Some time in the summer of 1885 there occurred at 
Momence (Kankakee County, Ill‘) numerous cases of 
poisoning, several of them with a fatal termination, 
which were traced to the use of dried or ‘jerked ” beef, 
purchased from a certain Chicago packing house. 
Again, in 1887, at Columbus, Ohio, a similar outbreak 
occurred, and was traceable to a similar cause. Finally, 
at Jerseyville, Lick County, Ill, in 1888, similar cases 
of poisoning occurred, traceable in this instance’ to pork 
instead of beef. Professor H. J. Detmers, formerly of 
Champaign, Ill., but now of the State University; 
Columbus, Ohio, investigated each of these epidemics, 
if they may be so styled, and by means of a special 
technique and pure cultures succeeded in isolating a 
micrococcus which was found in vast abundance jin the 
meat, and which, he satisfied himself, was the cause of 
the intoxication, being the producer of a ptomaine 
which was subsequently isolated by Professor Long, of 
the Chicago Medical College. In the course of the in- 
vestigation of the Columbus outbreak (188%), Professor 
H. A. Weber, chemist of the Ohio Kxperimentel Agri- 
cultural Station, in testing certain solutions or prepara- 
tions for tyrotoxicon (diazobenzene in combination with 
butyric acid, C, H; N. C, H, O,), found that the tests 
prescribed for this substance by its discoverer, Profes- 
sor Victor C. Vaughan, of Ann Arbor, were answered 
completely, but that further investigations demonstrated 
that butyric acid under similar circumstances gave iden- 
tical results. We understand that Professor Weber is 
continuing his researches, and that important results 
are promised in this direction. Recently, in conversa- 
tion with Professor Detmers, we found that these subse- 
quent investigations in the cases of poisoning from beef 
and other cured meats had not caused him to recede a 
particle from the opinions expressed in an able paper 
read before the American Society of Microscopists at 
Cleveland, viz., that the meat in every instance ig that 
of animals that were trampled upon in "transportation, 
or otherwise injured, and were in a dying condition when 
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slaughtered, or which, by running, chasing, and other 
brutalities, were brought to a highly frenzied condition 
before killing. The micrococci accused as the cause or 
producers of the poisonous principle are incidental para- 


sites, not always and not everywhere present. If pres- 
ent, for instance, in a dirty stock car, slaughter house 
or meat market, they would find a fertile soil in the or- 
ganism of an animal whose tissues are in a bruised, 
congested and highly feverish condition, on the well- 
known principle that all, or nearly all, pathogenetic 
bacteria, and particularly those classed among the inci- 
dental parasites, are powerless to cause mischief unless 
the organism of the host offers suitable conditions for 
their development and propagation. This theory also 
explains the fact that the flesh of an animal frenzied by 
pain or fright or bruised by cruelty is sometimes, but 
not always, poisonous. It will be noticed that the meat 
in at least two of the instances cited was simply 
“jerked” or dried, and presumably eaten uncooked. 
What effect thorough cooking would have upon the tox- 
icity of such meat is not shown by the experiments, 
though in all probability it would remove the source of 
danger.— National Druggist. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRAOTIOAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
October. 


MeEatTs.—Beef, mutton, ham, kidueys, liver, venison, 
sausage. 


GAME AND PouLTRY.—Pigeon, chicken, duck, wood- 
cock, brant, grouse, partridge, rabbit, snipe, goose. 

FisH.—Bass, blackfish, bluefish, clams, cod, crabs, 
eels, carp, catfish, flounder, halibut, herring, lobster, 
mackerel, mussels, oysters, pike, porgie, prawn, rock- 
fish, salmon, sea bass, sturgeon, smelt, turtle, white 
fish, whiting. 

VEGETABLES. — Artichokes, beets, beans, broccoli. 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, corn, 
cucumbers, egg-plant, garlic, lettuce, oninons, parsley, 
parsnips, potatoes, radishes, rhubarb, savoy, shallots, 


spinach, squash, tomatoes, turnips, water cress. 


Fruits.— Apples, bananas, blackberries, grapes, mel- 
ons, oranges, peaches, pears, pineapples. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Tomato Sour.—One pint stewed tomatoes, one small 
chopped onion, one pint water, a bay leaf, and one or 
two sprigs of parsley. Boil these ingredients together 
for a quarter of an hour, than strain and press through 
the colander, and return to the kettle with seasonings 
of salt, pepper and sugar. When the soup comes to the 
boiling point thicken with one tablespoonful of flour 
rubbed into one of butter. Serve with snippets of toast. 


STEWED SHEEP’s ToncuES.—Let two or three sheep’s 
tongues soak for two hours in salted water, then boil 
them in stock till the skin peals off readily. Take it 
off, let the tongues cool, slice them thin, dip them in 
brown sauce, sprinkle grated bread crumbs over them, 
pour one tablespoonful of melted butter over all and 
brown in the oven. Pour the brown sauce remaining 
about the sliced tongue and serve with bits of toast. 


Brown Sauce.—One cup of stock, one sliced onion, 
one sliced carrot, a few sprigs of parsley, a clove and 
pepper and salt to taste. Cook these ingredients to- 
gether till the vegetables are tender, then strain them 
out and mash through a sieve. Return to the sauce and 
let them get thoroughly heated. 


Bostox Bakgep BEeans.—For Sunday’s breakfast boil 
on Saturday morning one quart small white beans in 
two waters, until they are quite tender, but whole. 
Put them io the bean pot with half a pound of salt pork, 


one tablespoonful molasses, and very little salt. Bake 
all day and night in a slow oven. In the morning turn 
them on to a platter and serve with the pork in the 
centre, 


RaIsIn CAKE.—Three-quarter cup of butter, two 
cupfuls of powdered sugar, one cupful very rich milk, 
three eggs, three cupfnls of flour, two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, a quarter teaspoon of salt, 
grated peel of a fresh lemon, one good teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, one-half teaspoon cloves, one-half teaspoon 
of nutgmeg, one pound of stoned raisins, Beat butter to 
a cream, add sugar, beat together till very light, add 
well beaten egg yolks, milk, flour in which the baking 
powder has been sifted, spices, salt lemon and raisins, 
Beat till very light, then whisk the well-beaten egg 
whites in, and bake in two loaves for nearly an hour. 


ORANGE MARMALADE.—Wasbh and peel the oranges, 
boil the peels in just enough water to keep them from 
burning for several hours, cut up the oranges and 
Squeez2 the juice and pulp into the preserving kettle; 
drain the peel, mash through a sieve, put it with the 
juice, add one pound of sugar to each pint of juice, boil 
for one hour, By this time it should be very thick. 
Put it in glasses, cover with paper and set away. 


Mouassges Cake.—One cup of butter, one cup of sugar, 
two cups of molasses, one cup of cold water, four cups 
of Hour, one teaspoonful of soda. Spices to taste. Egys 
Tay be added if liked, but it is very good without them. 


———o——————_ 


MEAT PRESERVATIVES. 


SOME OF THE MOST WIDELY-USED PREPARATIONS. 


According to Mr. HE, Polenske, the composition of 
some of the preparations employed in commerce for the 
preservation of meat is as follows: 


SOZOLITHE, ~ 
Sulphite of ammonia........ ...31.3 per cent, 
_ Sualphurous acid...... seibhsUatel aver SOR lio erase 
NOUM ie cnt cere = Scab acccc 21 US 
IWEMUOE: Fars Wins cfehere sa oraecee Aeon ae) us 
CONCENTRATED BERLINITE. 
Crystallized borax......... »»+.82.7 per cent. 
Orie GCiG =) .'si6 errs, ern shee cle cian 9.8 BS 
Chloride of sodium..... FAR Remi! 
POECHEL BERLINITE. 
Chloride of sodium...... Uke 45.9 per cent. 
Nitrate of potash.............. oes ee 
OTIC ACIO iis, sss are» « Gelsl s reciente One <9 
WWHALGD orovetetira eS sin ainyet she as serine a0 Me 
THE “MINERVA” CHINESE PRESERVATIVE POWDER. 
Chloride of sodium............. 25 per cent. 
IBOFEG ACEC ssp eibiwys ie s/t ele 2 (a5) oe alee 17.7 aS 
Sulphate of soda...........50..38.8  ‘ 
SUAS OF SOUR. (es «2 so anieinciss'es Ora ys 
WALET.. 0.6. e eee eee e eens Rome rane U4 


AUSTRALIAN SALT. 
Crystallized borax.............94 per cent. 
Chloride of sodium, ............ 5.5 

With 0,5 per cent. of some hydrocarburet. 
RUGER’S BARMENITE. 

BOVIC ACIG sa -<isveiesre ocr. SOU Been . .50 per cent. 
Chloride of sodium.............. DORE 
THE TRUE AUSTRALIAN MEAT PRESERVATIVE. 


According to analyses of three specimens from differ- 
ent sources, this is bisulphide of lime. This is what is 
vowittingly employed in solutions by butchers, on sum- 
mer afternoons, for painting their meat. It is sold to 
them under various fantastic names. The liquid is 
nothing but a solution of lime in sulphurous acid, and is 
used every day in brewing as a disinfecting agent. The 
bisulphite of lime, applied to meat, preserves it from the 

' attacks of flies, and keeps it looking well. There is no 
danger attending the use of it, since a portion of the sul- 
_ phurous acid volatilizes, and the sulphite changes into 
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sulphate of lime, or plaster, which, as is. well known, is 


innocuous. A simple washing, moreover, suffices to re- 
move the sulphite completely at the moment of prepar- 
ing the meat. This preservative agent is particularly 
valuable during the heat of summer, and the use of it 
can be very safely recommended. In commerce it is 


found in a more or less concentrated solution con- 
taining : 
° No. 1. No. 2. 
Sulphite of lime,.....36.73 11.04 per cent. 
Sulphurous acid...... 20 46 20/04 


_ HOO 


SYSTEMATIC EFFORT, 


THE ADVANTAGE OF REGULARITY OF HABIT. 


One of the most difficult of all minor habits to 
acquire, says an able writer, is that of regularity, It 
ranks with that of order.- The natural inclination of 
most persons is to defer uutil the last possible moment, 
or to put off to another time, where this can possibly be 
done. Yet habits of regularity contribute largely to 
the ease and comfort of life. A person can multiply his 
efficiency by it. We know persons who have a multi- 
tude of duties, and perform a vast deal of work daily, 
who set apart certain hours for given duties, and are 
there at the moment and attend rigidly to what is in 
hand, This done, other engagements are met, each in 
order, and a vast deal is accomplished, not by strained 
exertion, but by regularity. The mind can be so 
trained to this that at certain hours in the day it will 
turn to a particular line of duty, and at other hours to 
other and different labors. The very diversity is rest- 
ful, when attended to in regular order. But let these 
run together, and the duties mix, and what before was 
easy is now annoying aud oppressive, and the exact dif- 
ference between many is at this point. There are those 
who confuse and rush, and attempt to do several things 
at once, and accomplish little, while others will quietly 
proceed from one duty to another, and easily accom- 
plish a vast deal of work. The difference is not in the 
capacity of the two, but in the regular methods of the 
one as compared with the irregular and confused habits 
of the other, 


LIQUID GASES. 


THEIR NATURE AND SOME OF THEIR PECULIAR 
PROPERTIES. 


The word gas was coined by the alchemists and is 
probably from the German geist or ghost, showing the 
superstitious ideas which they connected with this mys- 
terious form of matter. Ina gas the molecules, or ulti- 
mate particles of matter, are at such a distance from 
each other that there is no mutual attraction between 
them, and each separate particle is free to move in any 
direction that external or inherent forces may impel it. 
It may be asked how we know that the molecules of 
gas are separated from each other, and why the matter 
of which they are composed may not be absolutely con- 
tinuous. The simplest answer to this question is found 
in the fact that gases change their volume under vary- 
ing conditions of pressure. A gas can be squeezed to 
gether, as it were, and, as we cannot conceive of the 
possibility of doing this with an absolutely continuous 
mass of matter, it must, therefore, be made up of separ- 
ate particles. The nature and properties of gases have 
only been well understood during the present century. 
Atmospheric air being everywhere present was, of 
course, recognized from the earliest times; and, although 
the early chemists soon discovered other forms of gase- 
ous matter, they did not thoroughly understand them, 
and their terms fixed air, dephlogisticated air, etc., 
showed their inclination to consider them as varieties 
of the most familiar form. The distinction between a 
gas and a vapor is not a well marked one. A gasisa 
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form of matter which retains the gaseous form at ordi- 
nary temperatures and pressure; while a vapor is 
formed at a higher temperature or lower pressure, from 
a usually liquid or solid. substance. Oxygen, for in- 
stance, is a true gas; while steam, although resembling 
a gas in every way, is formed from water at high tem- 
peratures, and when the temperature falls is condensed 
back into water again. Faraday first showed that many 
so called permanent gases could be changed to liquids, 
or even solids, by cold and pressure. By generating: 
chl rine in a closed glass tube, he easily succeeded in 
changing it to a yellowish liquid, which, when the pres- 
sure was removed, returned at once to the gaseous 
state. Sulphurous acid, the gas formed by burning sul- 
phur, although gaseous at the usual temperatures, is 
changed to a liquid at a temperature of about 0 deg.” 
Fahr. without any increase of pressure; while carbonic 
dioxide requires a pressure of over 500 pounds to the 
square inch at a temperature of 32 deg. before it wil} 
assume the liquid form. Up to within a few years, 
certain gases—such as oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen 
—had never been liquefied, and it was supposed that it 
was impossible to do so with any amount of cold or 
pressure that could be produced. By the aid of power- 
ful apparatus, however, invented by Cuilletet and Pictet, 
by which a temperature of over 2u0 degrees below zero, 
and pressure exceeding two tons to the square inch, 
were produced, oxygen, and finally all other gases, were 
liquefied, carbonic oxide being the most refractory one. 
When ammonia gas is exposed to a temperature of 
—40 deg. at the ordinary pressure of the air, or to a 
pressure of about 100 pounds to the square inch at the 
ordinary temperature, it is readily condensed to a 
liquid. When the pressure is removed, it returns to 
the gaseous state, and in so doing it absorbs a great 
deal of heat from the air or surrounding objects, quickly 
reducing their temperature many degrees below the 
freezing-point of water. This property ig utilized im 
the artificial ice machines, in which liquefied ammonia, 
is allowed to resume the gaseous condition in coils of 
pipe placed in a tank of strong brine in which cans of 
pure water are placed. The temperature of the brine is 
reduced far below the freezing point of the water in the 
cans, which is soon transformed into a solid tlock of 
ice. The short ice crop of the past winter has led to 
the use of so many artificial ice machines that the price 
of ammonia has materially risen in consequence, and un~ 
less the temperature of the ensuing season more nearly 
approaches the average, the demand for this most use+ 
ful substance will be greater than ever.—Popular 


Science News. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT SCROFULA. 


Serofula is one of the most ancient ills known to 
humanity. Unlike paralysis, paresis, and scores of other 
diseases which have been produced by the unnatural 
conditions imposed by life in great cities, it is older than 
civilization, Itis referred to in graphic terms by Latin and 
Greek writers in the West at least seventeen centuries 
ago, and by Hindoo and Chinese savants in. the East 
hundreds of years before Christ. Catlin, the great In- 
dian scholar, found it among many of the tribes of North 
America ; the explorer, Stanley, noticed it at various 
points among the cannibals of the Congo; Stephenson 
commented on its ravages upon the ignorant natives of 
Polynesia, and Kane recognized it among the Eskimos. 
Its various names—scrofula, struma and king's evil—are 
interesting commentaries upon the ignorance of our an- 
cestors respecting the true nature of disease, The first 
and second originally meant ulcerous or suppurating ; 
the last, swollen, enlarged or sore glands. The word 
king’s evil is said to come from the belief that a men- 
arch could cure the ailment by the laying on of hands, 
although Thackeray suggests that it is derived from the 
fact that English kings, from their coarse modes of liy- 
ing, were more subject to the ill than-any other 
class in the realm. Despite the spread of scientific truth, 
this erroneous view of scrofula is still very prevalent, - 
and has given rise to the still more erroneous idea that 
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scrofula cannot be contracted, but that it is strictly 
hereditary and always incurable. The majority of 
people hold this opinion, and go so far as to deny that 
aman of healthy parents can ever have the disease. 
These false conceptions cannot be denounced too 
harshly, nor can the truth be proclaimed with too much 
vehemence. In the first place, scrofula is a condition of 
the body. The elements of this condition are impure 
blood and its twin consequences, a lowered vitality and 
unhealthy tissues and functions. When what is termed 
the disease appears, it is merely the condition express- 
ing itself at one or more points. The ccmmonest form 
ig inflammation of the glands of the neck, which may go 
no further or may pass into suppuration, abscesses or 
ghastly sores. Other glands are similarly affected, more 
especially those under the arms, in the sides and in the 
groins. Those of the neck are the more susceptible on 
account of their exposure to atmospheric changes. 
Another common form consists of ulcers on the body 
and limbs, though seldom upon the face. Other forms 
are unpleasant and painful eruptions, tumors and inter- 
nal inflammations. More serious are those cases in 
which a scrofulous subject is suffering from a wound, 
burn or cold, or from some ordinary ailment. Here, in 
some instances, the raw surfaces refuse to heal, and be- 
come angry and ulcerated; in others a simple sickness 
takes on a typhoid form and baffles all medical skill. 
There is no limit to the ravages of scrofula in these 
fields. In the second place, scrofula, while inheritable, 
is easily produced by neglect, vicious habits and wrong 
living. In fact, more cases arise from the latter than 
the former cause. Any one can contract scrofula, no 
matter how sound and vigorous he and his parents may 
be, by following these directions: Live in an ill-venti- 
lated, foul-smelling tenement house; use a badly cooked 
and greasy diet ; avoid bathing, exercise and hard work, 
and lead an immoral and drunken life. Any one, under 
such circumstances, is bound to become scrofulous. This is 
why so many seamstresseg, clothing makers, embroiderers, 
cellar and basement dwellers suffer from the disease, and 
also why it breaks out into such hideous forms in work- 
houses, jails, army prisons and correctional institutions. 
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SUPERIOR 


Baking 
Powder 


Absolutely the Best. 


All the ingredients used in making this powder are 
published on every label. The purity of the ingredients 
and the scientific accuracy with which they are com- 
bined render Cleveland’s superior in strength and effi- 
ciency to any other baking powder manufactured. 

Food raised with this powder does not dry up, as 
when made with baking powder containing ammonia, 
but keeps moist and sweet, and is palatable and 
wholesome. 


CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER OO., 
81 and 83 Fulton St., New York. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. § 
0c, _ E, T. Hazeltine, Warren; Pa. 
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Have You? Many Millions Have 

=x accepted James Pyles’ invitation, to try his 
wonderful discovery Pyde's Pearline; for easy 
washing and cleaning. You couldn’t count 
them ina lifetime. Some of the twelve million 
housekeepers in this land must have accepted 
very often. 
The wise woman who investigates, tries it; the 
woman whotries itcontinuestouseit. A daily 
increasing sale proves it. The-truth is, there’s 
nothing so acceptable as Pearline. 
cept its help, and you'll decline the imitations 
—they don’t help you. It washes clothes or 
cleans house. 
It hurts nothing, but it’s suited to everything. 
Try it when it suits you, for it will suit you 
wheneyou try it. 


That’s the way with Pearline. 


Once ac- 


Itsaves labor and it saves wear. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you “‘ this is as good as” 


B \ ," 7 or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 
and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 


thing—send it back, 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


175 JAMES PYLE, New York, 


Fortunately for humanity, scrofula has lost its terrors. 
It is easily remedied in its passive as well as its active 
state. The thing to be done is to increase the vitality 
and restore the diseased tissues to health. This can 
be best effected by purifying the blood with Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, the most powerful remedy known to medi- 
cal science, and thus expelling or destroying all the 
humors of the system. It is not an easy nor a speedy 
operation, when the disease is of long standing, and 
the physical being reduced toa mere wreck. In such 
a case, time and patience are requisite. In all other 
cases Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effects a prompt and thorough 


cure, and make the despairing invalid an ideal of health 


and vigor. 


BUSINESS NOTES, 


SURA CURA. 


We do not know of a more efficient remedy than 
Robinson’s Sura Cura for the cure of rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sick headache, malaria. Persons predisposed 
to rheumatism or neuralgia, or whose blood is sluggish 
or impure, as evidenced by the appearance of pimples, 
boils or roughness of the skin, or who are exposed to 
the influences of malaria, can usually fortify themselves 
against these enemies to health by an occasional small 
dose of Robinson’s Sura Cura, which, acting as a per- 
fect blood purifier, removes the food that these diseases 
feed upon. 


TWO LONG-NEEDED DEVICES. 


Ameng the most useful household requisites is the 
Davis Shade Adjuster, which will immediately place 
shade and roller where desired on window. It enables 
one to control the light and ventilation of the window, 
because it places the shade and roller at any part of the 
window desired. The superabundance of cords in all 
devices heretofore used made them impracticable. The 


| Adjuster is a small, nickel-plated rod, attached by screws 


to the top of window casing, and having across it at 


right angles a pclished wood slat. The adjustable roller 


brackets are fastened to this slat with one screw in each. 
By a very ingenious pendent the slat and roller is se- 
cured in any position on central rod as firmly as if the 
brackets were fastened the usual way to top of window. 
It can be put on by any one to old as well as new 
shades in a few minutes, and is for sale at very low 
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prices by all hardware and house-furnishing dealers. 
It is manufactured by Stewart Hartshorn, the manufac- 
turer of the celebrated patent shade rollers, of Newark, 
N. J., and Muskegon, Mich. Another very useful de- 
vice of this kind, by the same manufacturer, is the 
Hartshorn’s Shade Clasp, which is made of thin and 
finely-tempered steel, and allows the shade to roll close 
and even. This is the only shade clasp ever put upon 
the market that has been a thorough success. A fair 
trial will convince the most skeptical of their usefulness, 


JAMS AND. PRESERVES. . 


Experience is the best teacher. That being admitted, 
let us suppose a person who thoroughly understands 
fruits, and how to select the best, watching the markets 
daily to pick out the very choicest and those which are 


most adapted for preserving, with plenty of ready money 


with which to buy them. Now, if this person also 
knows the most suitable way of preserving fruits and 
making jams, with every facility in the way of paring, 
cleaning, washing, cooking, sweetening and potting, and 
we know that they are absolutely clean, would we not 
conclude that we could buy the best preserves and jams 
from them at a lower price than we could make it our- 
selves. This is just the case when we buy the 
goods bearing the well-known trade-mark of Gordon & 
Dilworth. . 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Imparts new energy to the brain, giving the feeling and 
sense of increased intellectual power. A brain and 
uerve food, for lecturers, teachers, students, clergymen, 
lawyers, and brain-workers generally. Dr. I. R. San- 
ford, Sheffield, Mass., says: ‘‘ Most excellent im derange- 
ments of the nervous system, such as headache and 
sleeplessness.” Dr. John J. Caldwell, Baltimore, Md., 
says: ‘‘It has proven by experiment and experience to 
be highly beneficial in inebriety and mental troubles.” 
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Curious CustoM.—In Brittany, a curious matrimonial 
custom prevails. On certain fete days, the young ladies 


appear in red petticoats, with white or yellow borders 


around them. The number of borders denotes the por- 
tion the father is willing to give his daughter. Hach 
white band, representing silver, denotes one hundred 
francs per annum, and each yellow band denotes gold 


and betokens one thousand francs a year, Thus a young 


man who sees a face that pleases him has only to glance — 
at the trimmings of the petticoats to learn what amount 
accompanies the wearer. ep Shae 
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CALIFORNIA PRUNES FROM FRANCE, 


The amusing fact has recently come to light that 
French merchants are putting up prunes in packages 
labelled ‘‘ California Prunes.” The tables are appar- 
ently turning. It is only within a couple of years that 
California prunes have been offered for Eastern con- 
sumption. But so popular have they become with 
housewives that a struggle is going on between Califor- 
nia and France for the American market. So warm has 
the contest become that, it is alleged, the wily French- 
man now sends to us the product of his orchards put up 
in the most attractive packages, which bear all the ap- 
pearance of fancy brands of the genuine G@alifornia arti- 
ele. It is a cheering thought that European manu- 


facturers are beginning to find it necessary to mark 
their goods with an American brand in order to make 
_ them sell among Americans. It has too Isng been 


thought necessary for Americans to brand their goods 
with foreign labels. At this rate we may expect to see 
French wines seeking popularity by the adoption of the 
labels of California vintages. The wholesome ultimate 
outgrowth of the whole matter will be that Americans 
will learn in time to give the preference when practica- 
ble to American goods, and abandon the toadyish no- 
tion that superior quality must necessarily attach to 
things of foreign manufacture. 


+ 
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TRANSPLANTED CAPITAL, 


Among the large cities of the world, London is pre- 
eminently the great financial centre, where commercial 
companies can be readily organized and responsible enter- 
prises always find eager investors. In illustration of 
the vast number of companies being constantly formed, 
official figures show that in London alone in a single 
month no fewer than 243 were registered. This is 
called company promoting. The companies thus formed 
include all kinds of industrial enterprises, such as mines, 
trusts, railroads, horse cars, hotels, breweries, tobacco 
warehouses, distilleries, stove foundries and machine 
shops, and come from all parts of the globe. Of course 
all sorts of schemes are offered for investments, the ma- 
jority being mere attempts to allure investments which 
naturally have little chance, as the great bankers and 
promoters will accept the responsibility only after the 
closest scrutiny and investigation, and the smaller ones 
dare not, if they were so inclined, endanger their repu- 
tations, The Rothschilds, Barings, Brown Brothers, 


and similar houses can do almost anything in the way 
of finding money, but it must be a genuine article they 
dealin. Let one of these offer subscriptions to the pub- 
lic for a new company, and at the day and hour appoint- 
ed the street in front of their office will be crowded 
hours beforehand by investors, their doors besieged, 
and the capital subscribed perhaps twenty times over. 
Perhaps it may not be so readily understood how it is 
that companies can be so easily formed in London and 
the public so eager to invest, The explanation lies in 
the great and constant accumulation of idle funds in 
that centre, and the fact that, under a law of Parlia- 
ment, entitled the Limited Liability Act, stockholders 
are liable for only the amount of their subscriptions, 
and no further calls can be mude upon them. If the 
money is lost, that is the end of it, and the worst is 
known at the time of subscription. The result of this 
act is that almost every English business house of any 
standing is under the Limited Liability Act, and even 
merchants in a small way avail themselves of it, so ase 
not to be liable for the neglect or dishonesty of part- 
ners, All private funds or property outside of that in- 
vested in the business is absolutely safe egainst the 
company’s liabilities, No enterprises for capitalization 
can come into the London market from the United 
States or elsewhere which are not worth intrinsically 
$500,000 or more. The expenses of underwriting and 
advertising are necessarily large, and involve quite as 


much in a small as in a large company. Then, too, they 
should be in active operation, and able to show a net 
average profit for the last three years of at least twelve 
per cent. per annum. Prospective values in the way of 
new improvements, new railways, or new surroundings 
are not taken into practical account. Full details of 
every kind must be submiited, and photographs of the 
properties in their busiest workings should also accom- 
pany them, If the enterprise is considered feasible, 
experts will visit the properties to confirm the papers 
and report to the promoter. Capable parties in the 
United States who have the necessary acquaintances 
and connections in the financial centres of England can 
assist materially in placing American enterprises on 
the English market, The capital stock is usually 
divided into three classes, viz.: debentures, bearing a 
uniform rate of six or seven per cent.; preferred stock, 
eight per cent.; and common, to which is applied the 
surplus earnings after expenses are paid. It greatly 
facilitates the negotiations for the vendors to take at 
least half of their pay in the different stocks, and a lit- 
tle more if they wish to retain the management, The 
board of directors must be composed in part of London- 
ers, and an office must be maintained in London. This 
investment of English capital in this country has been a 
great help to us, for it stimulates new enterprises and 
gives steady work to American labor. Establishments 
thus capitalized are apt to be permanent, because their 
affairs have been so carefully examined that their finan- 
cial stability is sound, 
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IMITATIVE GENIUS, 


The latest litefary exploit of Jules Verne is a story 
of travel and adventure entitled ‘‘Czesar Cascabel.” It 
relates the experiences of a traveling show, consisting 
of M. Caseabel, acrobat, and his family, together with 
their horses, dogs, parrot, and monkey, which starts 
from San Francisco on its way to New York, whence 
M. Cascabel, having made a snug fortune, proposes to 
take his party to their home in France. Before they 
get far on their journey, they are robbed of all their 
earnings, so the proprietor, who is the most opti- 
mistic of men, proposes to return to Yrance by land, 
crossing on the ice to the Russian pos*e sions, and from 
thence on until they reach France. T. y give their en- 
tertainment on the journey, during ~*hich they meet 
with such adventures as Jules Verne inows how to in- 
vent and describe. The salient featu« of the story, how- 
ever, is, of course, the crossing of Behring’s Straits on the 
ice, and unlucky for M. Verne’s claims to originality, that 
conceit has been already made use of. or example, 
we read recently in a weekly contemporary the follow- 
ing anecdote relative to the well-known and universally 
esteemed traveller and author, Col. Thomas W. Knox, 
“Years ago, Col. Knox and myself were dining with 
the late H. L. Bateman, at the Grand Hotel, Paris. The 
conversation turned upon the comparative merits of the 
steamship lines from America, Bateman asked my ex- 
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periences, and I replied: ‘I do not know anything 
about the steamers; I came over on a yacht.’ Then 
Bateman appealed to Col. Knox, who said: ‘Ido not 
know avything about the steamers, either; I came over 
by land.’ Bateman looked astonished; but the state- 
ment was quite true. Col. Knox had journeyed from 
the Pacifie coast, across Behring Strvits, through Siberia 
to Petersburg, and thence to Paris.” Probably Col. Knox 
never did or cluimed to have done anything of the sort. 
But even if he had he was anticipated by the inventive 
genius of a French novelist named Boussenard, who in 
1870 published a lively story entitled “Da Paris au 
Bresil par Terre ’’—‘' From Paris to Brazil by land.” In 
this story the hero, a government clerk in Paris, inherits 
a majestic property in Bvazil on the single condition 
that he shall make ii his residence. Being constitu- 
tionally afraid of the sea he determines to forego his in- 
heritance rather than encounter the voyage, when a friend 
offers to escort him the entire distance without taking 
passage ina boat, The incidents of the journey, involving 
as it does experiences with Siberian snow and ice, and 
political exiles, Cossacks, wolves, government officials, 
and other ferocious attributes of that hyperborean region 
are related with a graphic preciseness that Verne him- 
self has never excelled in his most imaginative flights. 
His adoption at this late day of a similar motive fora 
story will necessitate the introduction of some marvellous 
collateral incidents in the plot to avert from M. Verne 
a suspicion of imitation unworthy of his reputation and 
wholly at variance with his fame for inventive skill. 


ELECTRIC MUSIC. 

The Electric Club, of this city, inaugurated the winter 
season of reunions by a banquet at the club house in 
East Twenty-second Street, on October 2d, which was 
largely attended, and, as may be imagined, was replete 
with brilliant accompaniments, One of the most striking 
the latter was the mysterious introduction during the 
feast of the music of a band performing in a distant 
part of the city. When the melodious strains floated 
upon the ears of the assemblage, there was a general 
expression of wonder as to their origin. The Hlectrical 
freeview describes the incident as follows: “Just as 
the champagne began to flow, the attention of the as- 
semblage was arrested by the stirring notes of the 
“ Marsellaise,” which came from—no one knew where. 
In silent interest questioning faces turned here and 
there trying to discover the source of the music. It was 
finally noticed that a long-distance telephone receiver 
had been cleverly concealed in each of the two elec- 
troliers, and, beginning at the Long-Distance Telephone 
headquarters, 18 Cortlandt Street, the strains of the 
orchestra were gathered up and passed along the copper 
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wires to the banquet hall, where they burst upon the | mines, tock back tin and other minerals with them, and 


ear as distinctly as though the instruments were but a | established metallurgic industrics. 


They were acting 


few feetaway. The music was met with great applause, | under the guidance ofan infant science. As intelligence 


and an encore unanimously demanded. This was given 
to the delight of the listeners, the number being a ¢ornet 
solo.” The future possibilities of the mysterious force 
that we know as the electric fluid are as yet beyond the 
scope of human conj-cture, but the present practical 
applications of electricity are sufficiently wonderful, 
apart from all other achievements of scientific research, 
to mark this as pre-eminently the era of human pro- 
gress. te 
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DANGEROUS FLOUR SACKS. 


The poisoning of a number of persons in a Maryland 
town by eating bread recently was upon investigation 
found to be due to the fact that red oxide of mercury 
had been used as a paint for stencilling the brand upon 
the sacks which had contained the flour from which the 
bread was made. Flour is very absorbent, and in this 
case it had absorbed the poison through the interstices 


of the sacks. 
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SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION. 


THE DEBT THE WORLD OWES TO SCIENTIFIC INVESTI- 
GATIONS. 


There are many thousands of short-sighted people 
that raise a utilitarian cry against the investigators in 
pure science. Yet these people use the telephone, the 
telegraph, the electric light, ride on electric cars, and 
sigh for further applications of electricity to the needs 
and uses of everyday life. But they never think of 
Galvani and his frogs’ legs. Take out of the world all 
that science—studied for the pure love of it—has done, 
and the habitable globe would be in just the state of 
uncivilization that Central Africa is to-day. Science 
does not create labor, nor the industries. flowing from 
it. On the one hand, science is the progeny of the in- 
dustrial arts; on the other, of the experiences and per- 
ceptions that gradually attach themselves to these arts. 
Industrial labor is one of the parents, and science is the 
child; but, as we often see in the commercial world 
the son becomes richer than the father, and raises his 
position. Man is the ward of science, and from his 
necessities spring the industrial arts; the mole can 
mine and tunnel under the ground ; the tailor bird can 
sew ; the fishing frog can throw out a line and bait that 
nature gives him; the beaver can plaster his house; 
the spider can spin and weave; but neither in his hands 
nor feet has man the tools for such work as he must 
perform in order to live. How have the arts received 
their great impulses from science? In the early ages 
the raw material at hand led to its industrial applica- 
tion; and later on the country possessing the raw ma- 
terial became impressed with the character of its indus- 
tries. The mound builders of America became copper- 
smiths, because they found native copper, which they 
considered a variety of stone, and chipped and ham- 
mered it into tools without knowing how to forge it 
hot. Savages living out of the region of native minerals 
became workers in stone, flint, horn, bone or shell. As 
civilization advanced and commerce became established, 
the mere possession of raw materials was not the only 
condition of industry. Possessed of what they consid- 
ered good weapons, barbarous nations broke through 
the barriers that shut them from the outside world, 
While the Thracians were scalping their enemies, and 


spending much time in tattooing their bodies, their 


neighbors, the Phenicians, sailing the Mediterranean as 
the Tyrians had done before them, found their way out 
into the Atlantic, and thence to the British Isles. The 
natives of these isles, dressed in skins, and with their 
bodies daubed over with yellow ocher or woad, were 
living and fighting over mines of tin and other minerals 
that they knew not of. The Phenicians found these 


rose in the British Isles, and an initiatory science was 
developed from industrial pursuits, the people no longer 
sold their raw mineral material to distant nations, but 
manufactured it for themselves. So long as the grow- 
ing intelligence of a nation equals or exceeds that of 
any neighboring nation, its prosperity is secure. The 
moment any nation allows the intellectual element of 
production to fall below that, of its neighbors, a mere 
local advantage no longer insures superiority. Science 
and commerce having opened up paths of rapid inter- 
communication around the globe, the cost of carrying 
raw material is lessened; and, given an intellectually, 
inferior nation with raw material, the intellectual 
superiority of another natin far outbalances the 
possession of that raw material. Int-llect is the 
great factor in commercial success, whether of indi- 
viduals or nations. Take the case of the skilled brick- 
layer and of the hod carrier; the first is using brains in 
his work, the second is using brute force. When he 
goes up the ladder with his hod of bricks, he has to 
carry also his own weight—thus wastefully expending 
force. Some one notices this and substitutes for the 
brute force of the human that of the horse ; then the 
horse is displaced by the mechanical force of a steam 
engine, which can do the work of fifteen men or of two 
horses in the same time. Coal converted into heat is 
doing all the work. The coal miued each year in the 
United States represents in actual work more than the 
sum of the force of the total population of the globe, as- 
suming all to be strong men. Thus the substitution of a 
natural force for human power vastly increases the pro- 
ductive capacity of the human race. Guided by an in- 
tellect taught by science, the natural forces can do ina 
few hours what the unaided labor of many men could 
not do ina lifetime. It was not prophecy, but a flash 
of genius, that drew from Stephenson the assertion that 
it is the sun that drives the locom stive engine, by being 
liberated from the coal in which it has been stored for 
ages. But man can neither create forces nor endow any- 
thing with properties ; all that he can do is to convert 
and combine them into utilities. The man that does 
this with knowledge is spared the dismal failures of 
ignorance, but he that tries to use powers without un- 
derstanding them is inevitably punished for his rash 
presumption. It is this presumption that causes the 
mortality and disease that follow in the wake of 
civilization. Natural law, like the civil, never admits 
ignorance as an excuse. In this century three scien- 
tists have revolutionized commerce—Ocrsted, of Copen- 
hagen, and Faraday and Wheatstone, of London. It 
was of Faraday that Huxley said, in effect, that any 
nation would do well to spend $500,000 in discovering 
such a man, and an equal amount in educating and set- 
ting him to work. Bessemer, studying away at steel, 
has revolutionized ship building. Dr, Joule’s studies 
in the mechanical equivalent of heat produced the com- 
pound engine by which the necessary amount of coal 
for carrying a given cargo has been reduced more than 
forty times; that is, a steamship that in 1850 carried a 
cargo at an expenditure of 14,500 lbs. of coal toa ton 
now does the same work by burning about 350 lbs. 
Joule’s studies in heat have made it possible for a cube 
of coal that will pass through a ring the size ofa 25 
cent piece to drive one ton of cargo for two miles in 
one of the most improved steamships. Every time we 
strike a match we are indebted to the men that have 
studied science for the mere love of it. The men that 
worked away at coal tar “‘ just to see what was in it,” 
made the whole world their debtors by discovering 
alizarin, the coloring principle of madder. And to these 
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men the world is indebtvd also for aniline, antipyrine, 


and more than a hundred other coal tar products. 
Scientists, wondering what was in crude petroleum, 
found paraffin and vaseline. Pasteur wondered what 
caused fermentation; he found out, and brought a new 
era to wine making. The singing and dancing of a tea” 
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kettle attracted the attention of a brain, and we have 
as a consequence all the applications of steam. The 
swinging of a chandelier in an Italian cathedral before 
the eyes of young Galileo was the beginning of a train of 
thought that resulted in the invention of the pendulum, 
and through it to the perfecting of the measurement of 
time; and thus its application and use in navigation, 
astronomic observations, and in a thousand ways we 
now pass by unnoted, has been of such practical and 
unceasing yalue that the debt to scientifie thought, 
even in this one instance, can never be known. Science, 
in its study of abstract truth, is ever giving to man new 
beginnings. While the devil is engaged in finding mis- 
ehief for idle hands to do, science js eternally at work 
finding something useful for them todo, Perhaps not 
eternally, but so long as there is an earth, so long as 
there is a human race, and so long as there remains un- 
revealed one secret of nature, there will be the scientist 
studying for the pure love of investigation, and discoy- 
ering abstract truths that shall benefit humanity. If 
the world shall ever be at peace ina brotherhood of 
mankind, that peace will owe its existence to the 
student of nature—the scientist. Science is knowledge; 
art is skill in using it, A principle of science is a rule 
in art. Art may make mistakes by wrongly applying 
or by ignoring the truths of science. Railways, ocean 
steamships, all the uses of steam and electricity, gas, 
our huge buildings, our manufactories, and all that 
adds to our material comfort, are due to the practical 
application of scientific principles.— Chicago Herald. 
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EARLY RISING. 


THE RELATION OF EARLY RISING TO LONGEVITY. 


Professor Humphry’s recent Collective Invcstigation 
Report on Aged Persons contains some very positive 
evidence on a matter which has already engaged the at- 
tention of moralists as well as physicians. ‘The op- 
portunity for nutrition to do its restorative work was in 
nearly all provided by the faculty of ‘good sleeping,’ 
to which was commonly added its appropriate attendant, 
the habit of ‘early rising.’” Thus there is a relation 
between early rising and longevity. . No doubt many 
people will hastily-seize upon the sentence just quoted, 
and employ itin edifying lectures or essays for the peru- 
sal of youth, or embody it in popular medical works. 
Important qualifications follow in Dr. Humphry’s re 
port, but they are likely to be overlooked. Doubiless 
the habit of early rising is, in itself, healthy; most of 
all, it is a good sign of health when it evidently significs 
rapid recoyery from fatigue. Again, it usually denotes a 
strong will, the gift, as a rule, of a good physical con- 
stitution, or at least the safeguard uf average bodily 
strength. Late risers are generally either invalids or 
persons of bad habits, idlers who are never free from 
other vices besides idleness. The nervous exhaustion 
which keeps a man wakeful throughout the small hours 
produce sleep late in the morning. This exhaustion 
is invariably due to one of several life-shcrtening in- 
fluences, especially anxiety, of indiscretion in diet or 
drink, Early rising is thus rather one effect of cer- 
tain favorable influences, another result of which is 
longevity, than a cause of longevity. To turn a weakly 
man out of bed every morning at seven o’clock will not 
prolong his life, It will be noted that by ‘‘good sleep- 
ing,” Professor Hurmphry signifies quick sleeping, 
“ that is, the reparative work which has to be done in 
sleep is done briskly and well.” Here again we have 
an effect of a cause; but preventing a weakly subject 
from sleeping more than four or five hours nightly 
would not cause him to live long, but would rather tend 
to shorten his life. Equally important are Professor 


Humphry’s observations which show that by “early” 
he does not entirely mean the time by the clock. The 
word has a “relative significance, with reference to the 
time of going to bed. A person who retires to rest 
four hours after midnight and gets up at 10 A, M. may 


be strictly regarded as an ‘early riser,’ Thus, early 
rising is synonymous in long-life histories with short 
slecping, which means rapid recovery from fatigue, a 
sign of bodily strength. These scientific facts in no 
wise contradict the alleged value of early rising asa 
practice to be cultivated by all persons in gcod health. 
Itis excellent as moral discipline, and eminently healthy 
as a matter of fact. Most persons will eat three meals 
daily. When a man gets up late those meals will 
probably follow each other at too short intervals to be 
wholesome. When heisan early riser it will probably be 
otherwise, He can enjoy a good breakfast, and by the 
time for his Junch or mid-day dinner he will have an 
honest appetite again.— British Medical Journal. 


BANANAS, 


MEDICINAL AND OTHER USES TO WHICH THEY ARE 
APPLIED, 


* 

‘* Hos,” an old East Indian officia), whcse communica- 
tions to the English Mechanic are always instructive and 
interesting, writes as follows anent the banana. We 
remark, in passing, that Eos regards the banana and 
plantain as synonyms, whereas in the Gulf States of 
America and in the West Indies the name ‘“ banana” is 
given to a plant bearing a small but highly flayored 
fruit always eaten raw, and ‘' plantain” to one bearing 
a much larger fruit, which is rarely or never eaten un- 
cooked. The tropical order cf Musaceze contains a great 
number of fruit-producing bananas and plantains in 
cultivation, the varieties of the former beirg about ten 
times the number of the latter, nearly all of which have 
originated by culture and selection from the sole wild, 
aboriginal species of India. This bears a coarse, tough, 
insipid fruit, full of hard seeds the size of a pea. Even 
the wild monkey does not care to take it, though all the 
pachydermatous quadrupeds delight to browse on its 
succulent shoots. These trees all bear hermaphrodite 
or bisexual flowers, yet remarkably fertile. ‘A long 
course of experiments in the botanical gardens resulted 
in the opinion that all varieties have originated from the 
inedible indigenous species—seeds of the same from 
uninhabited tracts having in the course of years yielded 
delicious bananas and plantains, by which latter desig- 
nation they are generally known to all Europeans in the 
East, with whom they are a favorite addition to a mid- 
day meal of bread and.cheese. They are also sliced and 
sun-dried after being sprinkled with sugar—a dainty 
not unlike Smyrna figs. With boiled rice the ripe fruit 
furnishes a common repast to the villagers, whose plot 
always contains a plantation, yielding shade and food, 
the immature spathes and unripe fruit being also used in 
fish curries. I have often eaten them cooked in that 
way. It is a preventive of sunstroke. The smooth, 
cool leaves are frequently employed as a hat-lining by 
Englishmen, and in all the hospitals a daily supply is at 
hand ;' the leaf being smeared with fresh butter or sper- 
maceti ointment is a most pleasant and healing dressing 
to open sores. Besides these officinal uses, the natural 
waterproof foliage always supplied me with a ready 
roof in my wanderings. Within a hastily constructed 
hut of sticks covered with the above I was once 
weather-bound for forty-eight hours in a region where 
the annual rainfall is estimated by feet and not by 
inches. My canyas also had light, movable canopies of 
the same material as a lining to the split-cane matting, 
which would otherwise haye leaked. The umbrella 
hats, too, of the primitive agriculturists are put together 
in the same fashion, giving their nude figures, when 
planting rice in a swamp, a most outlandish appear- 
ance, I haye seen few specimens of bananas or plantains 
above twelve feet in height; but the spread of graceful, 
floating foliage, waving to and froin the mildest breeze 
of an extremely humid atmosphere, renders Musa a very 
difficult subject for class treatment. Moreover, the 
huge, spongy, water-filled trunks (divisible with a pen- 
knife) decay annually, a succession of rapidly-increasing 


stools supplying the vacancy. Two very pretty dwarf 


‘kinds from China, M. cavendishii and M. coecined, are OC- 


easionally to be seen as ornamental plants in the larger 
conservatories of England. Their fruit in India is 
considered worthless. Pxtensiye groves of the one 
aboriginal species are met with in ¢ll forest lands of the 
Northeastern frontier, extending along the banks of the 
Upper Brahmapootra. In a soil composed of alluvium 
and decayed timber they there increase and multiply on 
a large scale, the crowd of vivid green drooping foliage 
adding great beauty to the river scenery. A long period 
of artificial culture causes increase of pulp and diminu- 
tion of the seeds, which, under the same conditions as 
other tropical fruits, finally disappear or become barren 
specks. I found the artichoke heads follow the same 
law, my splendid specimens requiring after-propagation 
by suckers only. I accidentally met with a wonderful 
banana, a Shan chief having sent a basketful to a 
friend. The fruits were enormcus, with rosy red rinds, 
and the room was perfumed with their spicy odor. 
Their flavor was that of a mild addition to the pulp of 
cloves and cinnamon. I gave some small presents to 
the Shan, and in return I received a package of seyeral 
roots, which I duly planted in a gardcn, with the view 
of eventually sending them by steamer to Calcutta, but 
they were all stolen soon after being placed in the soil. 
Some Asamese marauder knew the value of the spoil. 
Illicit stills have long ago utilized the plantain fruit, 
from the large amount of saccharin contained in the 
pulp and its cheapness (for an enormous bunch 
often fetches no more than 6d. to ls. in a remote 
spot); very strong liquors can be made at little outlay. 
It is a fattening diet for man and «ll frugivorous crea- 
tures. Frosty nights and dry, burnivg winds in North 
India, unfortunately, damage its culture, except in well- _ 
protected inclosures of mud walls or groyes of ever- 
green trees. I was once proceeding on a branch of the 
Upper Brahmapootra ‘‘to smoke the pipe of peace” 
with some jovial savages of good character. As my 
canoe rounded a heavy forest I came on my expected 
guests, who all jumped overboard, and, with merry 
shouts, disappeared together in the wilderness, old and 
young alike. In a short time a procession came into 
my presence, ‘‘ elegantly attired” in primeval skirts of 
plantain leaf, put together with thorns. ‘The British 
Government has forbidden nudity in its territory,” said 
the leader, ‘‘and we have complied with the order,” 
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Mixep Dier.—A German professor says all who eat 
water-cress consume at the same time a ‘ull assortment 
of minute insects. 


Waat Is Ir?—English anti-vivisectionists are inter- 
ested in an advertisement of ‘live fish, dressed ready 
for cooking,” that has appeared in one of the religious, 
weeklies. 


SpiceD CocoANuT.—A new industry is springing up 
in Brazil, consequent upon the discovery of an ingenious 
Portuguese, He has struck the novel idea of canning 
cocoanuts in spiced syrups, and these are said to be 
particularly well received in Portugal, to which country 
consignments have already been made. 


Corres ScHEMES.—lIt is reported that coffee planta- 
tions are being bought, bonded or controlled to the ex- 
tent that, in a year or two, an entire change in the man- 
ner of placing coffee upon the market will be in opera- 
tion. The new method will be that a few men will keep 
coffee up to the highest possible prices the people will 


pay- 


INTERESTS IMPROVED BY ELECTRICITY.—Electricity 
is doing more for the country towns, says the Pittsburg 
Dispatch, than all other agencies combined. It is light- 
ing villages that would otherwise be groping in the 
dark, for gas corporations do not settle in such places; 
the game is not big enough. But the greatest thing 
electricity is doing for the small towns is the running of 
the street cars. This has given them a forward im- 
petus that has been of immense benefit to all of their 
business interests. A great deal of the vim and push 
seen in Western Pennsylyania towns is due to elec- 
tricity, : 


et 


CUBAN COCOA. 


ITS EXTENSIVE CULTIVATION IN CONNECTION WITH 
COFFEE, 


The French consul at Santiago, in a report to his gov- 
ernment, says that the cultivation of cocoa is closely 
connected in Cuba with that of coffee, and is carried on 
at the same time and on the same properties. In fact, 
every coffee planter, if the nature of the soil permits him 
to do so, sows between the rows of young plants cocoa 
berries, which will produce trees that will continue to 
bear crops when the coffee plants have ceased to pro- 
duce. It is impossible to discover the precise date at 
which the cultivation of cocoa was introduced into the 
island, but as this plant was cultivated in Mexico and 
New Grenada before the Conquest, it cannot long have 
remained unknown to the Spanish colonists in Cuba, 
who kept up constant communication with the pos_ 
sessions of Spain on the American continent. It was 
not, however, until about 1830 that several planters 
made an effort to introduce cocoa into Cuba, and at this 
time plantations of a certain importance were formed at 
Figueroa and elsewhere. Unfortunately, for many 
years the cultivation of the cocoa remained unprofitable 
in consequence ef the small demand and the low selling 
price. The price slowly rose, however, the number of 
cocoa plantations increased, and, by 1860, every coffee 
plantation in Cuba combined the cultivation of the cocoa, 
if the nature of the soil permitted it. The cocoa tree lives 
longer than the coffee plant, but if is much slower in 
producing. It takes, in fact, five or six years before the 
newly-planted cocoa begins to bear fruit; it is at its full 
bearing at the end of the year, and begins to decline at 
the end of fifteen, but without ceasing to bear; on some 
old estates there exist cocoa trees of upwards of 
fifty years of age, which still produce. The cocoa is 
usually planted in the spring, by pre‘erence directly 
after rain; an interval of from ten to twelve feet is 
usually left between the planis. The kinds which are 
‘most used are those of Caracas, Guayaquil and the 
Creole variety, which latter is said to come from Trini- 
dad. The Caracas and Guayaquil varieties bear the 
finest fruit, but they are not so hardy, and do not bear 
so wellin Cuba as the Creole variety. The Caracas, 
however, fetches the best price. The crop is gathered 
from the month of October to the month of August. 
During this period the trees are covered with blossoms, 
and little bunches of ripe and half-ripe pods. The 
crop may, therefore, be gathered day by day, but, as it 
is difficult to obtain the laborers necessary for the work, 
the owners generally prefer to harvest monthly or fort- 
nightly. To prevent fraud as much as possible, the 
laborers are paid by piece work, and receive wages cal- 
culated upon the number of measures of fruit which 
they pick. There is no harm done by leaving the pods 
on the bushes for one, two or even four weeks, except 
in the spring, when, if possible, they should be picked 
at shorter intervals. The cultivation of cocoa, like that 
of coffee, is undertaken with the aid of colonists, who 
are hired by the day. The day is calculated from 6 A. mM. 
to 4 Pp. u., for which time a man is paid about 2s, 64. if 
food is not included, and about 6d. less if it is, The 
colonists are farmers to whom the proprietor of a cocoa 
. plantation has let a piece of ground, with the right to 
cultivate fruit or vegetables, but with the obligation of 
yielding the planter half or two-thirds of the cocoa 
gathered on the same piece of ground. Cocoa is weeded 
in the same way as coffee; but as the cocoa tree some- 
times grows to a height of fifteen or twenty feet, it is 
not so much troubled by coarse weeds as the coffee is. 
The spread of weeds is, moreover, checked in cocoa 
plantations by the continual fall of leaves, which soon 
cover the ground. The cocoa is pruned in the same way 
as the coffee tree, with a view to prevent each plant 
growing too high and mingling its branches with those 
ofits neighbors. It is necessary always to take great 
care to remove the suckers which are continually being 


thrown up from the foot of the tree. As soon as the | or ten eggs, and add them gradually to the hot juice; 


pods are ripe they are pricked and broken on the spot. 
The berries, which are full of a curious syrup, are 
measured and piled up in heaps, covered with leaves. 
The heaps are allowed to ferment for two or three days, 
the fermentation being regulated every morning by a 
rearrangement of the heaps. This process softens the 
bitterness of the berry, destroys the gum which sur- 
rounds it, and enables the cocoa to dry more rapidly. 


DOWESTIC DIETETICS. 


3PECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘! AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


_.SEASONABLE FOOD. 
October. 


Merats.—Beef, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, venison, 
sausage. 


GAME AND POULTRY.—Pigeon, chicken, duck, wood- 
cock, brant, grouse, partridge, rabbit, snipe, goose. 


Fiso.—Bass, blackfish, bluefish, clams, cod, crabs, 
eels, carp, catfish, flounder, halibut, herring, lobster, 
mackerel, mussels, oysters, pike, porgie, prawn, rock- 
fish, salmon, sea bass, sturgeon, smelt, turtle, white 
fish, whiting. 

VEGETABLES. — Artichokes, beets, beans, broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, corn, 
cucumbers, egg-plant, garlic, lettuce, onions, parsley, 
parsnips, potatoes, radishes, rhubarb, savoy, shallots, 
spinacb, squash, tomatoes, turnips, water cress. 


Fruits.—Apples, bananas, blackberries, grapes, mel- 
ons, oranges, peaches, pears, pineapples. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


BEEF AND CHEESE.—Mince fine two cupfuls of cold 
beef, season it with salt and pepper and a chopped 
onion; boil some macaroni until tender in soup stock; 
put the meat in a deep pie plate, and over it a layer of 
the macaroni; pour some gravy or broth over it, then 
grate cheese on plentifully and brown in the oven. 


I[ASHED PoTaTors.—Chop into dice two or three fineraw 
potatoes ; season them well with salt, pepper and chopped 
parsley. Let your frying pan get very hot, putin a 
good lump of butter, and when it is melted put in the 
chopped potatoes ; sprinkle bits of butter over the top, 
cover with a pan, and let them cook without stirring 
until the top ones are tender; heat a small platter and 
turn the potatoes on to it as you would an omelet; very 
nice, : 


BAKED PEARS.—Select fine cooking pears; lay them 
in a baking dish, and pour over them some New Orleans 
molasses; as they cook baste frequently; eat cold. 


Mrs. C’s Curgese FonpER.—Beat three eggs, yolks 
and whites separately; grate one cupful rich cheese; 
take one pint of cream and into it beat the egg yolks; 
add the cheese and a little cayenne pepper, and the last 
thing whip in lightly the egg whites; have ready a but- 
tered baking dish, pour the mixture in, and bake in a 
steady oven for ten minutes or so untilit sets; serve 
immediately. 


LossteR PATTIES.—Take the meat from a lobster and 
cut it into small pieces; season it with salt, pepper and 
one-half cup of stewed tomatoes; stir over the fire until 
very hot, then put it into patty pans lined with pie 
crust and bake for a few moments. When done gar- 
nish with parsley and sliced lemon and serve. 


QuincE CusTARD.—Puare, slice and stew gently until 
tender three or four quinces, with only just enough 
water to cover them; strain the juice from them through 
ajelly bag ; take two cups of it and add three-quarters 
of a cup of sugar and boil; beat well the yolks of nine 


Bett nce als Te 
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thickens, then pour into custard cups, and serve when 
quite cold. 


Mrs. W.’s Sorr GiInGER BreAD,—Six cupfuls flour, 
three cupfuls molasses, two cupfuls sugar, two cup- 
fuls butter, one cupful milk, four eggs, one tablespoon- 
ful soda, spices to taste, ginger, of course, predomi- 
nating; bake slowly. 


THE GENTLEMAN. 


A GENTLE AND MANLY DESCRIPTION OF HIM BY 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


It is almost a definition of a gentleman to say that he 
is one who never inflicts pain, This description is both 
refined, and, so far as it goes, accurate, He is mainly 
occupied in merely removing the obstacles which hin- 
der the free and unembarrassed action of those about 
him, and he concurs with their movements rather than 
takes the initiative himself. His benefits may be con- 
sidered as parallel to what are called comforts or con- 
veniences in arrangements of a personal nature—like an 
easy chair or a good fire, which do their part in dispel- 
ling cold and fatigue, though nature provides both means 
of rest and animal heat without them. The true gentle- 
man in like manner carefully avoids whatever may cause 
a jar or a jolt in the minds of those with whom he is 
cast—all clashing of opinion, or collision of feeling, all 
restraint, or suspicion, or gloom, or resentment; his 
great concern being to make every one at their easeand 
at home. He has his eyes on all his company; he is 
tender toward the bashful, gentle toward the distant, 
and merciful toward the absurd. He can recollect to 
whom he is speaking; he guards against unseasonable 
allusions, or topics which may irritate; he is seldom 
prominent in conversation, and never wearisome. He 
makes light of favors when he does them, and seems to 
be receiving when he is conferring. He never speaks 
of himself except when compelled, never defends him- 
self by a mere retort; he has no ears for slander or gos- 
sip, is scrupulous in imputing motives to those who 
interfere with him, and interprets everything for the 
best. He is never mean or little in his disputes, never 
takes unfair advantage, never mistakes personalities or 
sharp sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil which he 
dare not say out. 
observes the maxim of the ancfent sage, that we should 
ever conduct ourselves toward our enemy as if he were 
one day to be our friend. He has too much good sense 
to be affronted at insults; he is too well employed to 
remember injuries, and too indolent to bear malice. He 


is patient, forbearing, and resigned on philosophic — 


principles; he submits to pain because it is inevitable, 
to bereavement because it is irreparable, and to death 
because it is his destiny. If he engages in controversy 


of any kind, his disciplined intellect preserves him from 


the blundering discourtesy of better, perhaps, but less 
educated minds, who, like blunt weapons, tear and hack 
instead of cutting clean, who mistake the point in argu- 
ment, waste their strength on trifles, misconceive their 
adversary, and leave the question more involved than 
they findit. He may be right or wrong in his opinion, 
but he is too clear-headed to be unjust. 


where shall we find greater candor, consideration, in- 
dulgence; he throws himself into the minds of his 
opponents; he accounts for their mistakes. He knows 


the weakness of human reason as well ag its strength, 
If he be an unbeliever, he 


its province, and its limits. 
will be too profound and large-minded to ridicule re- 
ligion or to act against it; he is too wise to be a dog- 


matist or fanatic in his infidelity. He respects piety and — ‘= 


devotion; he even supports institutions as venerable, 


beautiful or useful, to which he does notassent; he 
honors the ministers of religion, and it contents him to 
decline its mysteries, without assailing or denouncing 
them. He isa friend of religious toleration, and that , 


pour ‘the custard into a farina kettle and stir till it 


From a long-sighted prudence, he | 
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Heisas simple 
as he is forcible, and as brief as he is decisive. No- 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


In “dyspepsia the stomach fails 
to assimilate the food. The Acid 
Phosphate assists the weakened stom- 
ach, making the process of diges- 
tion natural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComp, Philadelphia, says : 

“Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess.” 

Dr. W. S, Leonarp, Hinsdale, 
says : 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.” 

Dr. T. H. AnpDrReEws, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says : 

“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms 
of dyspepsia,” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


N. H,, 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS. 


Caution :—Be sure the word “Horsford’s’’ is 


rinted om the label. 
ever sold in bulk. 
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CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER Co.,, 
81 & 83 Fulton St., NEW YORK, 


PISO°S CURE. FOR 


‘GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIS. 
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poet En Hanes Beha by arugelotss 


o CONSUMPTION 


All others are spurious. 


and twenty-five poor families are admitted free, 


not only because his philosophy has taught him to look 
on all forms of faith with an impartial eye, butalso from 
the gentleness and effeminacy of feeling which is the 
attendant on civilization. Not that he may not hold a 
religion, too, in his own way, even when he is nota 
Christian. In that case his religion is one of imagina- 
tion and sentiment; it is the embodiment of those ideas 
of the sublime, majestic and beautiful without which 
there can be no large philosophy. Sometimes he 
acknowledges the being of God; sometimes he invests 
an unknown principle or qualities with the attribute of 
perfection. And this deduction of his reason or creation 
of his fancy he makes the occasion of such excellent 
thoughts, and the starting-point of so varied and 
systematic a teaching that he even seems like a disciple 
of Christianity itself. From the very accuracy and 
steadiness of his logical powers, he is able to see what 
sentiments are consistent in those who hold any religious 


doctrine at all, and he appears to others to feel and to | 


hold a whole circle of theological truths, which exist in 


his mind not otherwise than as a number of deductions. | 
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MISLEADING NAMES. 


SOME ABSURD ERRORS TO 


WHICH THEY GIVE RISE. 


London Hlectrician calls attention to some curious 
coincidences between the names of inventors and 
mechanical appliances which have given rise to absurd 
mistakes. It was commonly supposed years ago that 
the Brush machine was so called on account of some 
special kind of brushes, and that the Lever arc lamp de- 
rived its name from two peculiar levers in its mechan- 
ism. ‘‘The Ball dynamo has no spherical armature, as 
might be supposed. The Short electric railway system 
is not specially adapted for lines of limited length. 
Bright shackles are never polished, and the Siemens gal- 
vanometer has nothing to do with the mariners’ com- 
pass, with which beginners sometimes confound it. 
The Parsons engine is not a clerical device, and the Up- 
ward battery has nothing in common with Excelsior 
carbons. Such popular errors may be excused, how- 
ever, when we find a recognized text-book explaining 
the Daniells cell as being so called because of its con- 
stancy |” 


oe 


PatENT RiGurs.—To infringe a patent it is not neces- 
sary that the thing patented should be adopted in every 
particular. If the patent is adopted substantially by 
the defendants, they are guilty of infringement,.— 
Scientific American. 


PHILANTHROPIO CANNERS.—A canning factory will 


shortly be started in Chicago with the object of assisting | 
All kinds of fruits will | 


poor and industrious women. 
be preserved at the factory, and the profits will be used 
exclusively for the benefit of the employes, the ladies 
having charge of the enterprise asking no compensation 
for their services. The enterprise is a worthy one, and 
deserves to succeed. The ladies having the matter in 
hand belong to the best social circles. 


- 


How To SwHEP A StorE.—‘“ We don’t use a leaky old 
sprinkling pot to sop the flour all over in puddles when 
we sweep. No, sir! We have wet sawdust, and I 
put a row of it across one end of the store and sweep 
that right along to the other end, just like a regiment 
marching across a ten-acre lot, Tt catches all the dirt 
and carries it along. Ifit gets a little dry, I add some 
more, Some folks scatter sawdust all over the floor, 
but that’s no good; the reason for using sawdust is to 
avoid wetting the Hoor all over, and to have something 
that will absorb the dust.”— Com. Enquirer. 


SALARIED PHYSICIANS.—In Tiflis, Russia, aclubof 125 
families just formed has hired a doctor, M. Oganiants, 
for $60 per year, who agrees to visit the families regu- 
larly and give them advice as to how to keep healthy, 
to tend them if sick, and, besides, to give the club oc- 
casional short lectures upon hygiene “and physiology. 
Hach family pays fifty cents per month for this service, 


Simi- 
lar arrangements have been made with the druggist. | 
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FIRST-CLASS BUTCHERS. 

The trade of all marketmen and meat 
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dealers is solicited for our Wholesale Branch 
Houses, and the PUBLIC MAY REST AS. 
SURED that in PURCHASING OUR MEAT 
from dealers they will ALWAYS RECEIVE 
THE BEST. 
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TYPE SETTING MACHINES. 


A PREDICTED REVOLUTION IN THE PRINTING BUSINESS. 


The sucessful introduction of typesetting machines 
into a number of newspaper offices in the United States 
has greatly stimulated their competitors, and early in 
the autumn the New York Sun, Times, World, and 
other papers will commence their use. It is also said 


that the Herald will employ them. Probably one-hulf | 
of the one thousand compositors engaged upon the | 


morning dailies will be dropped. It is now announced 
that Theodore L. De Vinne, the printer of the Century 
magazine, has completed arrangements to have his type- 
setting done by machinery. Upon reliable authority it 
is stated that a syndicate of book publishers in New 
York have likewise made arrangements to put fifty ora 
hundred typesetting machines into a co-operate office, 
where all the body matter of cheap publications 
turned out in New York will be set up. This arrange- 
ment, which will be in working order upon the first of 
next January, is likely to increase the annual output of 
novels by one hundred per cent. and reduce the already 
low price one-half. 
magazine is to be set up by machinery, following so 
closely upon the action of several publishérs of New 
York daily newspapers, who have made arrangements to 
introduce the Rogers and Morgenthaler machines into 
their composing rooms this fall, will be of momentous 
interest to the printers. A member of New York 
Typographical Union No. 6 says: ‘Of course some 
members of the Union area little skeptical as to the 


benefit these machines will be to the followers of the | 


eraft, but the whole history of labor-saving machinery 


teaches us that nothing has yet been invented that has | 
When typesetting | 


lessened the need of good workmen. 
machines have been introduced into every newspaper 
office in the country, it will lessen the cost of composi- 
tion to such an extent that papers which now contain 


The announcement that the Century ! 


eight pages will have twelve, and four-page papers 
will be increased to eight. The introduction of the 
machines will be a good thing for first-class men, butit 
may injure those who make a practice of tramping all 
over the country, working only one or two nights at a 
time.” —National Publisher. 
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RAPID CLEANSERS. 


SOME CHEMICAL MIXTURES FOR CLEANSING THE HANDS. 


In chemical works, it is not an uncommon occurrence 


for one’s hands to become so soiled with the various 
well-defined and separate nastinesses to be found there 
as to be found quite insusceptible of cleansing by ordi- 
nary soaps or soap powders. One or two chemists of 
our acquaintance, the Chemical Trade Journal says, use 
a mixture under these circumstances, which we publish 
for the benefit of those of our readers who care to try 
it, Take about two or three grammes of bleaching pow- 
der, the same quantity of soda ash, and about twice 
their bulk of sawdust. Ccmpletely saturate these with 
caustic soda liquor, say 10 or 15 Twaddell, and quickly 
rub over the hands. 
produced, rinse the hands with water, It is occasion- 
ally necessary to repeat the process, but, asa rule, 
one application suffices to make the hands perfectly 
clean. There is an odor of bleaching powder perceptible 


from hands thus treated, to which some may object, but 
this may be destroyed, and the appearance of the hands 
still further improved by rubbing them over with 
a little sulphurous acid solution or by rubbing first 
with a solution of sulphite or hyposulphite of 
soda, or sulphite of ammonia, and while still wet from 
this, rubbing over with very dilute hydrochloric or sul- 
phuric acid. The bands should be well washed with 
water, and a little 10 per cent. glycerine rubbed in to 
keep them soft. Nitric acid stains on the hands still 
appear to defy all comers, except pumice stone, but inks 
and organic stains may—in the absence of bleaching 
powder—be generally removed by a mixture of chlorate 
of potash and hydrochloric acid. 


As soon as the desired effect is | 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


FINE PRESERVES. 


No better preserves, jams and jellies, than those put 


| up by Gordon & Dilworth, New York, can be bought 


anywhere. They are absolutely the best fruits in 
market, cleanly prepared, and preserved with sugar 
only. No chemicals of any kind are ever employed, 


A SPLENDID LAMP. * 


Sometimes a patent is worth something. Five years 
ago a poor inventor of Rochester, N. Y., was hawking 
about among lamp makers a new patent burner, without 
He was pooh-poohed and discouraged. 
Finally a Mr. 0. 8. Upton, who had a good nose for a 


.trade, tock it in hand, and now the royalties paid on the 


lamps made under the patent aggregate a fortune yearly. 
Over two million of “ Rochester” lamps have been 
sold, and the proprietor has in New York the largest 
lamp ‘store in the world, with branches in Paris and 
Chicago. 


ADJUSTABLE Dritu.—A machine has been invented 
for drilling square, oblong or hoxagonal holes; heretofore 
found impossible. 


CoLD WATER IN THE SEA.—Late investigations have 
proved that the majority of deep-sea depressions come 
from other than volcanic origin, and that the coldest 
waters of the ocean stand in the deep troughs instead of 
running, as was formerly thought to be the case. 


ADULTERATION OF LARD.—A strange way of adul- : 


terating lard was observed at the laboratory of Dr. Van 
Hamel Roos, says the Zeitsch. f. Nahrungsm. A sample 
of lard,from Belgium was found to contain 45.58 por 
cent. of water. As it is impossible to mix fat and water 
in this proportion by any ordinary method, the author 
had resorted to saponification, and by the addition of 
small amounts of alkalies was enabled to add water in 
this large proportion.— Weekly Med. Review. 


Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2, in Bright’s Disease, Gout, Stone in the Bladder, 
and Diseases Generally of Uric Acid Diathesis, Ktc., Ete. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammonp, of Washington, D. C., Surgeon General U. S. Army (retired), Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 


System in the University of New York, etc. 


‘“‘T have for some time made use of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, in cases of AFFECTIONS of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


complicated with BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS or with a GOUTY DIATHESIS. 


The results have been eminently satis- 


factory. Lithia has for many years dcen a favorite with me in like cases, but the BUFFALO WATER CERTAINLY ACTS BETTER 


THAN ANY EXTEMPORANEOUS SOLUTION of THE LITHIA SALTS, and is, moreover, better borne by the stomach. 


I also 


often prescribe it in those cases of CEREBRAL HYPERAMIA resulting from OVER MENTAL woRK—in which the condition called 
NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA exists—and generally with MARKED BENEFIT.” 


Dr. Wo. B. Tow es, Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica, in the Medical Department of the University of Virginia. 
“BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, No. 2, belongs to the ALKALINE or, perhaps, to the ALKALINE SALINE Class, Jor tt has proved 
far more efficacious in many diseased conditions than any of the simple ALKALINE waters. 
T feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that in GOUT, RHEUMATIC GouT, RHEUMATISM, STONE ¢7 ‘he BLADDER, and in all diseases of 
Uric Acip Diatuests, 7 know of no remedy at all comparable to it. x ; 
“ Its effects are marked in causing a disappearance of ALBUMEN Jrom the urine. Ina single case of BRIGHT’S DISEASE of the KIDNEYs, 
I witnessed decided beneficial results from its use, and from its action in this case I should have great confidence in ttas a remedy in certain 


stages of this disease. 


In Dyspepsia, especially that form of it in which there 7s an excessive production of Acid during the process of * 


nutrition, in some of the PECULIAR AFFECTIONS 2@f WOMEN, notably in Suppression of the MENseEs, and in CHRoNIC MALARIAL Porson- 


ING, etc., I have found it highly efficacious.” 


Dr. G. HatsteEap BoyLanD, Late Professor of Surgery, Baltimore Medical College, Late Surgeon French Army (Decorated), Member 
Baltimore Academy of Medicine, Member of American Medical Association. 


“In Bricut’s Disease of the Kipneys, AcuTE or Curonic, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, is, in my experience, 
without a rival, whether in the PARENCHYMATOUS form or INTERSTITIAL NEPHRITIS. _ In cases in which the ALBUMEN in the Urine reached 
as high as 50 per cent., I have known it under a course of this water gradually diminish and finally disappear, at the same time other 
alarming symptoms were relieved and the sufferers restored to health. 


“In Stone in the BLADDER of the Rep Liruic Acip and the WHITE PuospHaric Deposit, the SoLvENT power of this water is 


unmistakable.” 


cd 


Water in cases of one dozen half gallon bottles, $5.00 f. o. b, here. ag 


THOS. F. GOODE, Proprietor, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. -— 
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TRADE EDUCATION. 


A speaker at a recent meeting of the Typothetz, or 
society of master printers, in Boston, declared that the 
serious problems now presenting themselves in some- 
what formidable aspect in this country, in regard to the 
education of skilled labor, will find their true solution in 
the mechanical trade schools which are springing into 
existence in our large cities. The difficulty in question 
is of threatening proportions, and in behalf of the 
future welfare of our industrial interests it is imperative 
that prompt measures be adopted for its settlement, 
Happily, the trade schools offer apvarently the precise 
means to that end, The apprentice system, which 
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formerly afforded to American boys the means of trade 
education, has been abandoned, and is now hardly any- 
where in practical use. It is futile to discuss the merits 
and demerits of that system in view of the facts, 
Whether good, bad or indifferent, our people have de- 
parted from it, and there is every reason to believe they 
will never return to it. We may regret it—and some of 
our conservative mechanics doubtless do regret it—but 
that does not alter the case in the least. The fact is 
that apprenticeship is a thirg of the past, a bygone in- 
stitution so far as America is concerned. We could 
not revive it if we wanted to, and it is, therefore, incum- 
bent upon us to provide other means whereby our youth 
can acquire mastery of the handicrafts by which the 
work of the community is carried on, The means best 
adapted to this use in this country is the trade school. 


———294—_—__—_—— 


CONTAGION, INFECTION AND SANITATION. 


Most persons, we presume, regard as synonymous 
the terms contagion and infection. The dictionaries, 
however, show these words to have different meanings, 
and the distinction between them is clearly explained in 
a pamphlet before us entitled ‘‘ Defences against Epi- 
demic Diseases,” written by Dr. Cyrus Edson, the well- 
known Chief Inspector of the Board of Health of this 
city. According to that competent authority, the term 
contagion is applied to those disease poisons that re- 
quire direct contact with the person suffering from them 
to effect their reproduction, while infection is transmis- 
sible through the medium of the air or of some other 
agent, as water or food. The poison of glanders and 
malignant pustule is contagious, while that of cholera, 
yellow fever, typhus and typhoid fevers, tuberculosis, 
smallpox, and scarlet and other eruptive fevers of 
childhood is infectious. This classification does not 
perfectly cover the ground, as some of the latter dis- 
eases are both contagious and infectious. The poison 
of the infectious diseases interests us most, for these 
diseases are most common and most fatal. The power 
they have of infecting the air we breathe and the food 
and water we take into our systems makes them rank 
among the deadliest enemies of mankind, In the Health 
Department of this city, Dr. Edson says further on, a 
special bureau has charge of all matters relating to con- 
tagious and infectious diseases. This bureau com- 
prises the corps of medical sanitary inspectors, the vac- 
cinating corps, the disinfecting corps, and the summer 
medical corps, An ordinance of the Sanitary Corps 
compels physicians to report to the Health Department 
all cases of contagious and infectious disease. The mo- 
ment a case is reported itis referred to the medical sani- 
tary inspector in whose district it occurs. Eleven med- 
ical sanitary inspectors have in their charge as many 
districts, into which the city is divided. The inspector 
visits each case referred to him, supervising its isola- 
tion, and preventing persons who have been exposed to 
infection or contagion from intermingling with others. 


Business conducted in apartments in which transmissi- 
ble disease exists is stopped until the sick have recov- 
ered. All unsanitary surroundings that increase the 
severity of the disease or tend to favor the retention of 
its poison are removed by an order served upon the 
owner of the dwelling. In case isolation on the prem- 
ises cannot be effected, by reason of the construction of 
the house, or in the event of the sick person being too 
poor to employ a physician, the patient is moved to & 
hospital for proper treatment. Should the disease be 
smallpox, it is also referred to the vaccinator in whose 
district it occurs; and for this purpose the city is 
divided into as many districts as are necessary efficiently 
to cope with the number of cases of smallpox daily 
occurring. About 30,000 children and from 50,000 to 
60,000 adults are vaccinated each year. That branch of 
the Health Department was organized in 1874, and its 
efficacy is shown in the fact that while prior to 1876 
the deaths from smallpox averaged 59.57 of every hun- 
dred thousand of the city’s population, since that year 
they have averaged only 8.38 per hundred thousand, 
and this average is being steadily reduced, so that dur- 
ing the past sixteen months there have been only two 
eases of the disease in New York City. It is in this 
way that the advancement of sanitary science is marked 
by the lengthening of the terms of human life, During 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries epidemics 
swept over the civilized world, almost depopulating it. 
Smallpox alone never entirely ceased, and every few 
years it became a great epidemic, even as late as the 
eighteenth century. Almost every person sickened 
of it once in his life. An immense number were 
blinded. Of infants, one-third died before their first 
year, and one-half before their fifth year. Asiatic 
cholera, the black death, typhus fever, and other epi- 
demics also wrought fearful havoc. Sanitary art, now 
become sanitary science, stands an able protector 
against these. Armed with the effective weapons she 
places in our hands, we no longer dread such fearful 
visitations. Yet this science is but in its infancy. 
When it has reached its full growth the filth diseases, 
now already called the ‘ preventable diseases,’ will be 
things of the past.” 


a ns 


METROPOLITAN MILE. 


The Sun, with its customary alertness, disposed ef- 
fectively last week of a silly story that had been going 
the rounds recently of a consignment of fifty barrels of 
chalk for a New York dairy, seen at the East St. Louis 
depot. The fact is that no such compound is permitted 
to enter the milk sold in New York. The State and 
local inspection is so rigorous and so much aided by the 
competition of dealers, that there is little sale for impure 
milk hereabouts, The punishment for the mere pos- 
session of adulterated milk is too great to be risked by 
any dealer who has a considerable custom, even in the 
poorer quarters of the city. 
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THE END OF THE WORLD. 


THE SUBJECT CONSIDERED FROM A SOIENTIFIC STAND- 
POINT, ; 


(From the French of Jaques Leotard) 


It would seem impossible that, in our epoch of civil- 
ization and progress, there could still be found people 
to announce the approaching end of the world, and, 
what is much more extraordinary, that there could be 
found other people to give credence to them. Such is 
the case, however. A few charlatans, who perhaps 
descend from the middle age astrologers, whose ridic- 
ulous methods of divination they doubtless employ, 
have recently predicted that the world is shortly to come 
to an end, the date being fixed by some at 1898, and by 
others at 1901. These grotesque predictions, born of 
ignorance, have suggested to us the idea of succinctly 
presenting to our readers the rational causes that, ac- 
cording to the present state of scientific knowledge, 
might lead, not to the end of the entire universe, but 
only to that of our world, that is to say, to the disap- 
pearance of lite from the terrestrial globe. We hope 
thus to reassure those, if there be any such, whom the 
predictions of sorcerers or jesters may have somewhat 
frightened. At the present day, the public shows itself 
very incredulous upon this subject, but it was not always 
thus. Inthe past ages, when the absurdest superstition 
reigned, the astrologers found no difficulty in making 
people believe their idle tales, The year 1000, for ex- 
ample, is especially memorable for the great terror that 
extended over France and entire Europs, at the an- 
nouncement of the end of the world. The advent of 
comets and the eclipses of the sun and moon were the 
chief pretexts for the frightful astrological predictions. 
The mortal terror with which France was seized in 1564, 
upon the news that a total eclipse of the sun was to 
occur, has remained particularly celebrated. The people, 
believing that the end of the world was at hand, ran tothe 
churches in crowds to confess. A certain chronicler of the 
time t»lls us that a country curate, not being able to ful- 
fill his task, was obliged to say to his parishioners: “ My 
brethren, don’t be in such haste; the eclipse is post- 
poned for a fortnight!” In reality, there is nothing 
very alarming in the prospect of the ending of the world. 
That happens to every man on the day of his death, 
and the supreme event would not be any more terrible 
if it happened to all on the same day. Terrestrial life 
depends entirely upon the light and heat of the sun 
which is the sole source of its maintenance. It is there- 
fore with the star of day that we have to begin the 
Strange tableau of the probable causes of the end of the 
world. The sun, its spots and its final extinction. 
The surface of the sun is often strewed with black spots, 
the smallest of which are as large as the diameter of 
the earth, and the largest of which are sometimes visivle 
to the naked eye. These spots, which are variable in 
number and position, mark regions in which the lumi- 
nous and calorific activity of the sun is in a state of tem- 
porary diminution. As the great radiant star is an in- 
candescent mass (1,372,000 times more bulky than the 
earth) that unremittingly distributes its elements of life 
around it, it is continually losing (though slowly, it is 
true) the powerful energy that is stored up init. A 
day will come in the distant ages when the spots that 
are already darkening the sun will cover its entire sur- 
face. A solid crust will afterward form, as one has 
formed upon ihe earth, which also traversed these 
phases of the life of a star, for our earth was a sun that 
had the moon for a planet, and perhaps even (according 
to Mr. Stanislas Mennier) a second satellite that is now 
broken up. The sun will therefore be extinguished some 
day for want of fuel, but that fatal date will be far in 
the distant future, for we can estimate the time neces- 
sary for the extinction of the sun at more than twenty 
million of years, and the time during which a state of 
life analagous to the present one will be able to exist 
upon the earth may be estimated at half that long period. 


Leng before the end of these far distant epochs the 
progressive decrease of the solar heat will cause the 
glacial zones of the poles to extend toward the equator. 
Man, remaining almost alone upon the debris of terres- 
trial life, after having reached a transcendent. civiliza- 
tion, will employ all the resources of his vast genius to 
fight a supreme battle with death. Perhaps he will 
then descend, one by one, the steps of his physical and 
intellectual development, and lead the miserable life of 
the Laplander and Esquimo under the equator. Then, 
the last human family, exhausted by cold and hunger, 
will sleep its eternal sleep upon the frozen and depopu- 
lated earth. Although the existence of animate beings 
is still far from being endangered upon our planet 
through the extinction of the sun, the terrestrial world 
is none the less exposed to catastrophes of other kinds. 
When a brilliant comet appears and grows in magni- 
tude in the depths of the heavens, popular superstition 
beholds in it an omen of dire misfortune, without know- 
ing the only danger that the haired star threatens us 
with—that of a collision. We may find examples of 
this superstition in ancient as well as in modern times, 
Hereis what we may read in Pliny, and which relates to 
the comet of the year 48 : ‘‘In the war between Czesar and 
Pompey we saw an example of the terrible effects that 
the advent of comets carries in its train. Toward the 
beginning of this war the darkest nights were illu- 
mined, according to Lucan, by unknown stars, the hea- 
vens seemed to be on fire, glowing firebrands traversed 
the depths of space in all directions, and the comet, that 
appalling star, which overthrows the powers of the 
earth, exhibited its terrible coma.” These superstitious 
terrors inspired by comets have exerted their influence 
ia our own age. The famous Encke’s comet, that ap- 
peared in January, 1819, was the cause of lively appre- 
hension in France, where sinister prophecies had been 
disseminated. At Paris the provisions of the end of 
the world were taken more pleasantly, and songs and 
caricatures were made concerning it. Among the mil- 
lions of comets that are submitted to the attraction of 
the sun there are relatively few that approach the radiant 
star as far as to the orbit of our globe. The majority 
of the immense comets that occasionally traverse the 
heavens should therefore leave timid people indifferent. 
Those which, in their trip around the sun, pierce the 
plane of the terrestrial orbit, can alone menace us with 
some danger. We know that these celestial bodies have 
a very irregular course and a most erratic conduct, for 
the least attraction of a neighboring star suffices to 
swe:ve them from their primitive route and make them 
approach the disturbing mass. In order that a collision 
may occur between a comet ani the earth, the orbit of 
the first star must intersect the orbit of the second, and 
the latter must be at the point of contact of the two 
orbits at the time of the passage of the comet. It will 
be understood that such a combination of circumstances, 
although possible, has few chances of occurring. In 
fact, when a comet appears that is to approach the sun 
as near as we do, a calculation of the probabili- 
ties demonstrates that out of the 280,000,000 chances 
there is but one that it will collide with the earth 
We can consequently remain very tranquil on this sub- 
ject. Yet, since we are assured that such a collision is 
among the number of facts possible, let us see what 
might be the consequences of this celestial meeting of 
the earth (traveling 18 miles per second) and a comet 
that had least an equal velocity. If the comet had a 
consistent nucleus, the terrestrial crust would be stayed 
in by the impact, and the torrents of lava that it con- 
ceals would produce a terrible commotion in contact 
with the waters of the ocean. In addition, the axis of 
the earth would be abruptly displaced. This is the sole 
plausible hypothesis to explain the inclinations of the 
axis of planets upon their orbit; but it is only right to 
say that no comet with a consistent nucleus has as yet 
been observed. Were the comet formed of dense gases, 
it would cause an enormous pressure upon our atmos- 
phere, and bring on a hurricane a hundred times more 
terrific than the great cyclones, and would level the sur- 


face of the earth. It might also render the air unsuited 
for maintaining life by altering its chemical composition 
through the introduction of a new gas, or kindle an im- 
mense fire, such as the temporary stars sometimes offer 
us the spectacle of. It is difficult to imagine the fright- 
ful consequences of such cataclysms for the animate be- 
ings who would be liable to perish among the chaos of 
unchained elements. Shooting stars—those strange 
meteors that shine for searcely a second in tracing a line 
of fire upon the celestial vault—are now considered by 
numerous astronomers as having a cometary origin, they 
being, so to speak, the debris of the haired stars. There 
exists a convincing example of this that will prove to us 
the possibility of a collision between the earth and the 
erratic bodies under consideration. In 1832, Biela’s 
comet, which accomplishes its revolution around the sun 
in the short period of six years and a half, intersected 
our orbit on the 29th of October, at the point the earth 
reached on the 30th of November, say a month later. 
At the time of its appearance in 1846, the comet had 
divided into two, and in 1852 the twin comets were ob- 
served traveling together. Since this last passage 
astronomers have not seen Biela’s comet, but on the 27th 
of November, 1872, at the epoch that it crossed the ter- 
restrial orbit, we traversed a mass of cosmic dust, which, 
on penetrating our atmosphere, gave rise to a true 
shower of shooting stars. On the 27th of November, 
1885, we beheld a new conflagration of the heavens. 
Here, then, we have a demonstrated collision between 
the earth and the debris of a comet—a collision that 
will be repeated under the same conditions in 1898, a 
fact that has furnished an improvised scientist an occa- 
sion to announce the end of the world at that date. Let 
us hope that fate will protect our globe for numerous 
ages by preventing it from running against a 
good, healthy comet, and let us see what are the 
other dangers that threaten terrestrial life. Be- 
fore reaching the present period of its history, 
the earth passed in succession through great geologi- 
cal phases, during which its continents and seas were 
several times deranged by the internal forces that its 
nucleus of matter in fusion developed. None of these 
revolutions has been able to destroy the powerful germs 
of life, and it is to-day more impossible than ever for a 
geological cataclysm to cause such a result.. The most 
important of the historic catastrophes of this kind is 
contemporaneous. We refer to the gigantic eruption of 
Krakatoa, in 1883, which claimed 50,000 victims, and 
totally transformed the configuration of the Strait of 
Sunda. Despite their great violence, such phenomena 
are always local, and consequently without untoward 
influence upon animate beings collectively. The inter- 
nal activity of our planet is now greatly reduced. So 
the earth has entered upon the calm period of its exist- 
ence. A rapid examination of this progressive diminu- 
tion of internal energy is to lead us to a particularly 
rational solution of the problem of the world’s end. 
When the solid crust of our globe formed, it surrounded 
an incandescent fluid spheroid, which afterward con- 
densed toward its centre under the action of cooling. In 
measure as it contracted this nucleus diminished in vol- 
ume, and the external covering gave way in places, and 
cracked, in order to follow the motion of shrinkage. It 
is in this way that were produced the large folds that 
formed the principal reliefs of the surface. Consequent- 
ly, the terrestrial crust, having become thicker, will be 
covered with enormous crevasses through which the 
oceans and atmosphere will be gradually absorbed in 
the numerous internal spaces. The surface of the 
moon, deprived of air and water, with the immense fur- 
rows that traverse its plains snd mountains, presents 
the spectacle of the beginning of rupture, for our satel- 
lite is more advanced in development than the terrestrial 
globe. Having passed this stage, the dead star, cracked 
in all directions, will break in pieces, and the fragments 
will be scattered along its orbit. This destiny of the 
earth is still a thing of a very remote future. Yet it 
seems as if the natural evolution of our globe will cause 
the disappearance of life long before the extinction of 
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the sun. - It is, moreover, easy to see that in the geo- 
logical epochs lost in the night of ages the vital forces 
were more powerful than those of our day, We havea 
proof of this in the exuberance of life that then gave 
birth to animals and plant beside which the present 
gigantic beings are but dwarfs. The day on which, 
through such general weakening of vitality, man will 
have fallen into a physical decadence that his refined 
jutelligence will not be able to supply the place of, will 
probably be also the day on which the last representa- 
tives of our race and of the entire creation will have to 
live in the bowels of the earth in the pursuit of air and 
water, which will slowly descend toward the centre of 
the earth. Deprived of atmospheric fluid, the surface 
of the globe will thereafter have for temperature only 
that of interstellary space, say a hundred Centigrade 
degrees below zero! And while our human race will be 
reimmersed in the nihility from which it had emerged 
for a few thousands of centuries, other humanities will 
suceeed one another upon the innumerable stars that 
people infinite space, 
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ALCOHOLS. 


THEIR VARIETY, CHEMICAL COMPOSITION AND CHANGES. 


An alcohol may be broadly defined as a compound of 
carbon and hydrogen, in which one atom of hydrogen 
(H) has been replaced by the radical hydroxyl (HO). 
Thus common alcohol is derived from the hydrocarbon 
ethane (C,H,), which may be represented by a struct- 
ural formula as follows: 
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Replacing one H by H-O, we have 
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Methyl alcohol, or wood-spirit (CH,OH), is derived 
from methane, or marsh-gas (CH,), in a similar manner. 
Numerous other alcohols have been prepared from the 
hydrocarbons of the marsh-gas series, the one best 
known being amylic alcohol, or fusel oil (C;H,,OH), 
which is often present in distilled liquors, and, when 
occurring in any notable quantity, is a very deleterious 
and unwholesome ingredient. The alcohol used in the 
arts is always obtained from glucose by a process of fer- 
mentation, but it has also been made in the laboratory 
by the direct union of its elements, thus proving the 
connection between the so-called organic and inorganic 
bodies, and showing that a living plant or animal is not 
necessary for the formation of the first-named class, as 
was formerly supposed. A curious property of alcohol 
is that of uniting as a whole with certain crystalline 
bodies, just as water does when in the condition of water 
of crystallization. Calcie chloride unites with alcohol in 
this way, forming an alcoholate, with the formula 
(CaCl,) 4 (C,H,O), Each alcohol, by further oxidation, 
is transformed into a substance known as an aldehyde, 
but which is of interest only from a theoretical point of 
view. Common alcohol, for instance (C,H,OH), is con- 
yerted into ethylic aldehyde (CH,COH) by removing 
two atoms of hydrogen. A still further oxidation con- 
verts the aldehydes into acids, many of which are of 
much importance. Ethylic aldehyde (CH,COH), for 
example, is easily oxidized into acetie acid (CH,CO 
OH), which is the acid present in vinegar. Butyric 
acid, from butyl alcohol, is too often present in rancid 
butter; while the medicinal! value of valerianic acid is 
well known. The fatty acids used in soap and candle 
making also belong to this family or series. Sulphur 
and oxygen are closely related chemically, and often re- 
place each other in compounds of asimilar nature, and 
so we find alcohols in which the atom of oxygen is re- 
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placed by one of sulphur. The best known of these is 
mercaptan (C,H,SH), corresponding to common alcohol. 
It unites directly with mercuric oxide to form a solid 
body, whence its name; but its most evident character- 
istie is its horrible odor, which renders any investiga- 
tions upon it a form of scientific martyrdom. Return- 
ing to the base of common alcohol, ethane (C,H,), there 
would seem to be no reason why two atoms of hydro- 
gen might not be replaced by an equal number of hy- 
droxyl radicals, and we find that such is the case. 
These diatomic alcohols, or glycols, as they are called, 
are well known, but are rather difficult to prepare, and 
have no practical value. Ethylene glycol (C,H, [OH],) 
corresponds to common alcohol. If we replace three 
hydrogen atoms of the original hydrocarbon by hy- 
droxyl, we obtain a class of triatomic alcohols, or glycer- 
ines. Common glycerine is a triatomic propyl! alcohol 
(C,H, [OH],), and is the only one of the series having 
any particular value. Hexatomic alcohols, containing 
six hydroxyl radicals, are known, the most familiar be- 
ing the sweet principle of manna, or mannite (C,H, 
[OH],). Carbolie acid, or phenol, is really an alcohol, 
derived from the benzol or aromatic series of hydrocar- 
bons; benzol (C,H,) giving phenol (C,H, [OH]). Like 
common alcohol, phenol may be oxidized further to an 
aldehyde and an acid, the latter being the well-known 
benzoic acid. The hydrogen atom in the hydroxyl can 
also be replaced by other atoms or radicals. A most 
important instance of this is shown in the mannfacture 
of ether from alcohol, where the hydrogen of the hy- 
droxyl is replaced by another ethyl] radical; thus alco- 
hol (C,H,OH) ether (C,H,, O, C,H;). In the com- 


mercial manufacture of ether this reaction is accom-. 


plished by the action of sulphuric acid npon alcohol. 
We have given above only a very few of the transfor- 
mations and derivatives of the bodies known as alco- 
hols, but they are sufficient to show their chemical im- 
portance, and also to give a glimpse at the most difficult 
and complicated subject of organic chemistry. We 
might have spoken, in addition, of the primary, second- 
ary, and tertiary alcohols, and their normal, iso, and 
para modifications. When we consider that these 
numerous forms are subject to every possible change in 
the way of combination, substitution, and addition of 
other elements and compounds of elements, without 
altering the original radical or skeleton on which the 
molecule is built up, we can begin to realize what an 
infinite number of combinations of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen are possible, and that when we have, appa- 
rently, analyzed a body into its ultimate elements, we 
have only just begun to comprehend the mystery sur- 


rounding its formation and existense.—Popular Science 
News. 


HAPPY THOUGHTS. 


LARGE FORTUNES REALIZED FROM SMALL INVENTIONS. 


Every little while the newspapers take up the subject 
of inventions, and tell their readers how many have 
made fortunes out of small inventions. The Pittsburg 
Dispatch gave the other day a list of small things that 
have made their inventors wealthy. It commences with 
the pen for shading in different colors, which yields an 
income of $200,000 per annum. The rubber tip at the 
end of lead pencils has already made $100,000. A 
large fortune has been reaped by a miner who invented 
a metal rivet or eyelet at each end of the mouth of 
coat or trousers pockets to resist the strain caused by 
the carriage of pieces of ore or heavy tools. Ina re- 
cent legal action it transpired in evidence that the in- 
ventor of the metal plates used to protect the soles and 
heels of shoes from wear sold upward of 12,000,000 
plates in 1879, and in 1887 the number reached 143,- 
000,000, producing realized profits of $1,250,000. A 
still more useful invention is the ‘‘darning weaver,” a 
device for repairing stockings, undergarments, etc., the 
sale of which is very large and increasing. As large a 
sum as was ever obtained for any invention was en- 


joyed by the inventor of the inverted glass bell to hang 
over gas to protect the ceilings from being blackened, 
and a scarcely less lucrative patent was that for simply 
putting emery powder on cloth. Frequently time and 
circumstances are wanted before an invention is appre- 
ciated, but it will be seen that patience at times is well 
rewarded, for the inventor of the roller skate made over 
$1,000,000, notwithstanding the fact that his patent had 
nearly expired before its value was ascertained. The 
gimlet-pointed screw has produced more wealth than 
most silver mines, and the American who first thought 
of putting copper tips to children’s shoes has realized a 
large fortune. Upward of $10,000 a year was made by 
the inventor of the common needle threader. To the 
foregoing might be added thousands of trifling but use- 
ful articles from which handsome incomes are derived, 
or for which large sums have been paid. Few inyen- 
tions pay better than patented toys. That favorite toy, 
the return ball, a wooden ball with an elastic attached, 
yielded the patentee an income equal to $50,000 a year, 
and an income of no less than $75,000 fell to the pat- 
entee of the ‘‘dancing jimcrow.” The invention of 
‘* Pharaoh’s serpents,” a toy much in vogue some years 
ago, was the outcome of some chemical experiments, 
and brought the inventor more than $50,000. The sale 
of the little wooden figure, ‘‘ John Gilpin,” was incredi- 
bly large for many years, and a very ingenious toy, 
known as the ‘wheel of life,” is said to have produced 
upward of $100,000 profit to its inventor. One of the 
most successful of modern toys has been the “ Chame- 
leon top,” the sale of which has been enormous. The 
field of invention is not only vast and various, but is 
open to everybody, without respect to sex or age, sta- 


tion or means. 
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WAR. 


WHAT IT HAS COST THE WORLD IN THIRTY YEARS. 


War is the most expensive ‘‘amusement” of the 
modern “‘civilized’’ and ‘‘Christian” nations. During 
the past chirty years these refining diversions have cost 
as follows: Crim an war, $2,000,000,000 ; Italian war 
of 1859, $300,000,000; Prusso-Danish war of 1864 
$35,000,000; United States war of the Rebellion, North, 
$5, 100,000,000; South, $2,300,000,000; Prusso-Austrian 
war of 1866, $330,000,000 ; Russo-Turkish war, $125,- 
000,000; South African wars, $8,770,000; Afghan war, 
$13,250,000 ; Servo-Bulgarian war, $176,000,000. All 
these wars were murderous in the extreme, The 
Crimean war, in which few battles were fought, cost 
750,000 lives, only 50,000 less than were killed or died 
of their wounds, North and South, during the war of the 
rebellion in the United States. The Mexican and 
Chinese expeditions cost $200,000,000 and 65,000 lives. 
There were 250,000 killed and mortally wounded dur- 
ing the Russo-Turkish war, and 45,000 each in the 
Italian war of 1859 and the war between Prussia and 
Austria. War is truly a gentle amusement for 
“Christian” and ‘‘civilized ” nations! 
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ITaLIAN DENTISTS.—The Italian government has or- 
dered that only medical men shall henceforth be en- 
titled to practice dentistry and blood-letting—an order 
which will interfere with a large number of quacks 
and raise dentistry to so high an altitude that its 
disciples can no longer hesitate as to whether they be- 
long to a trade or a profession. 


Paper Pipes.—Gas pipes from paper are made from 
strips of manilla paper equal in width to the length of 
the pipe to be made, which is passed through a vessel 
with melted asphalt and then wrapped firmly and uni- 
formly around an iron core until the required thickness 
is attained. The pipe is then subjected to powerful 
pressure, after which the outside is strewn over with 
sand and the whole cooled in water, The core is then 
removed and the inside of the pipe coated with a water- 
proof composition. These pipes are claimed to be per- 
fectly gas-tight and much cheaper than iron pipes, and 
very resisting to shocks and concussions, 
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MIND AND MATTER. 


THEIR RELATIONS IN SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


In whatever department of thought we find it occu- 
pied, the very nature of science is hostile to uncertainty. 
Facts, indeed, are not its constant possession, but its 
object, nevertheless, is always to know the truth as true 
beyond possibility of doubt. Nothing, therefore, can, 
in strict conformity with its character, be received on 
mere trust. All that is accepted must be capable of 
proof, and anything that cannot be thus verified, though 
true it may be, is to science a thing not known. In 
reference to all such matters, its position is that of the 
agnostic, properly so called, not, that is to say, of a mere 
ereedless bigot, but of an expectant and cautious inves- 
tigator, accepting in belief only that which he has 
proved. In virtue of this very position, however, the 
description here given is but a partial one. It applies 
rather to a purpose than an actual condition. It is a 
true portrait of exact science only, and it leaves un- 
touched the illustration of that far-reaching principle by 
which every branch of knowledge is made subject to the 
law of development, and passes through doubts, conjec- 
tures and shrouded truths to the brightness of clear 
understanding. Science is no exception to this rule. It 
has its tentative theories, its mutable facts and pro- 
visional acceptances, and its position would be logically 
untenable if it were to deny to other modes of thought 
a share in that charitable consideration which allows 
time for its own conclusions, however crude, to be 
planned, marred, recast, and slowly matured. The as- 
sumption of such a position would indeed be suicidal, 
for it implies a fatal schism among the forces concerned 
in philosophic inquiry. Science and philosophy, it must 
be remembered, are not contraries. They are merely 
the obverse and the converse of the same intellectual 
process, the former objective, the latter subjective as to 
its rational method. Hither may, in the wider accepta- 
tion of its meaning, be taken to include the other, and 
it is only the prominence of one, the physical application 
of scientific study, which has associated the former with 
what we call matter, as distinct from spirit or mind, 
the natural sphere of the latter. However diverse they 
may seem to be, distinction between mind and matter 
is, in the present state of our knowledge, impossible. 
We are as yet without experience or information re- 
specting the separate condition of one or another. At 
all points matter is instinct with incorporated properties 
which constitute the law of its being, though whence 
derived its atoms cannot tell us; and mind, on the other 
hand, can only confess itself through its physical mani- 
festation. Though we should penetrate, if it were pos- 
sible, beyond the earliest known traces of our world, we 
might still be as far as ever from a solution of the mys- 
tery, but at no stage could we expect to pass beyond 
the age at which these two became united. Every- 
where we still find, whether in vital activity or in the 
buried vestiges of world-old existence, the sure signs of 
cause and effect. The design may vary, but its evi- 
dences are never wanting. Some, perhaps, may prefer 
to regard it as the essential possession of matter, and to 
dignify this with the attributes of a creator. We can- 
not but think, however, that the very diversity of ma- 
terial forms, and their infinite variation in conformity 
with some discoverable purpose in each case, mark them 
out rather as the vehicles of some compelling force im- 
planted in them. That this force is not purposive, but 
fortuitous in its action, is incredible. Given a certain 
stage in the progress of development, circumstance may, 
indeed, accomplish many modifications, as the laborious 
genius of Darwin has abundantly proved; but even 
these are governed by strict limitations, are apt to be 
transient in character, and are rather differences of de- 
gree than alterations in type. The argument for intelli- 
gent design is not seriously impaired, in our opinion, by 
such evidence of a merely material agency, and there is 
every reagon to believe that this view is yearly gaining 


ground among the more scrupulous thinkers in physical 
science. It is significant to find an authority like Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, despite his belief in matter and force as 
primary factors in the production of life, admitting the 
probable existence of a ‘power of creation,’ which he 
associates with evolution, and proposes to invest with 
some feeling akin to worship. Professor Huxley’s con- 
demnation of materialism as ‘‘the most baseless of dog- 
mas” is also—at least constructively—suggestive of a 
disposition to include within the beliefs of natural 
sciences the existence of a supreme directing intelli- 
gence.— Lancet. 
oS oe 


WORK AND REST. 


A PHYSIOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE EIGHT-HOUR 
MOVEMENT, 


The human body is a machine for the production of 
power by the oxidation of hydrocarbon compounds in 
the shape of food, just as a steam engine effects the 
same results, more economically, by the oxidation of 
similar substances in the shape of wood or coal. But 
an important difference is, that, while a steam engine 
will run continually if supplied with fuel, the human 
organism can only work for a comparatively short 
period of time, when it must stop until, in the mysterious 
state of semi-existence known as sleep, the exhausted 
tissues are repaired, and the supply of the incomprehen- 
sible force renewed, The modern tendency of the so- 
called “reforms” in the conditions governing the per- 
formance of labor is in the direction of shorter hours, 
that is, the performance of less work for the same 
wages, rather than in increased pay for the same amount 
of work. From an economical point of view, either 
plan amounts to about the same thing, but the effect 
upon the individual workman is very different. A 
definite amount of work will always command a definite 
price, depending upon the condition of the labor market, 
which is governed by the laws of supply and demand 
in exactly the same way as the wheat or cattle markets ; 
and it is mathematically impossible that a man can, for 
any length of time, obtain as high arate of wages for 
eight hours’ work as he can for ten hours, unless by 
some means he is able to produce as much in the eight 
hours as he previously did in ten. The advocates of the 
eight-hour day claim that this is the case, and that, 
owing to the physical exhaustion produced by ten hours 
of toil, no more work is accomplished in this time than 
in eight hours, with the increased mental and physical 
vigor arising from a shorter period of activity. It is 
evident that there must be an average daily time of 
labor in which the greatest amount of work may be 
produced. It would be impossible and uneconomical to 
work, say twenty hours a day, and equally wasteful to 
only devote one hour or less of each day to labor. It 
may be safely assumed that the average man will en- 
deavor to so regulate his work as to produce the great- 
est possible daily amount, and, although unconsciously, 
yet none the less certainly, will an independent worker 
strike a very accurate balance between the production 
of energy in his body in his hours of rest and its dissi- 
pation in his hours of labor, The question of a shorter 
period of labor, then, resolves itself intoone of the natu- 
ral strength and vigor of the laborer. For many years 
ten hours a day in the mechanical trades has been con- 
sidered as the most economical period—that is, the time 
in which the greatest amount of daily production may 
be accomplished. The general adoption of an eight-hour 
working day would, therefore, indicate one of three 
things: either the average of human strength and vigor 
has been reduced by one-fifth, or that there has 
been for many years past an entire misapprehension as 
to the proper balance between work and rest, or, what 
is more improbable than either, that the great majority 
of men are willing to voluntarily accept a reduction of 
20 per cent. in their wages—for that is what it would 
inevitably amount to—for the sake of more leisure time. 


. 


The indifferent success of the eight-hour movement, 
which seems to have been the work of professional agi- 
tators, whose only occupation is to stir up strife between 
employer and employed, would indicate that the ten-hour 
day is founded upon a scientific physiological basis, and 
that, in the mechanical trades at least, the energy pro- 
duced in the average human body in twenty-four hours 
can be most profitably and economically dissipated in 
ten.—Pop. Science News. 


EARLY ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS. 


WHEN WAS THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH SUGGESTED? 


The claims and counterclaims that are occasionally 
made as to the priority of invention or discovery have 
led to a great deal of controversy, says the Manu- 
facturers’ Gazette, and it becomes a difficult matter to 
establish the claim or fix with any degree of certainty 
the credit for the matter. There are very good reasons 
to doubt the claim of Bell to the original conception of 
the electrical transmission of sound, and other instances 
equally doubtful are numerous, While Prof. Morse is 
credited with the invention of the modern telegraph, and 
it may be believed by many that prior to his invention 
and successful experiments such a ineans of communi- 
cation was not only unknown but unthought of, there 
are historical facts which show that such is not the 
case, and it is even possible that such means were in 
use about the time of Galileo, as indicated by what ap- 
peared in one of his works, written in 1632. He puts 
into the mouth of one of his characters a reference to a 
secret art by which, through the sympathy of a mag- 
netic needle, it would be possible to converse across a 
space of 2,000 or 3,000 miles. This would tend to show 
that possibly telegraphy is one of the lost arts, or was 
at least something more than a mere dream of the an- 
cient philosopher. Pursuing the subject still further, 
we find that inthe Scots Magazine of February, 1753, 
about the time that Franklin made his discoveries in 
connection with electrical currents, a writer signing 
himself ‘‘C. M.” made the following communication, 
which is indeed interesting in connection with electrical 
science as known and developed at the present time. 
The article appears under the head of ‘‘ Hlectricity—An 
Expeditious Method of Conveying Intelligence by It,” 
and reads as follows: ‘‘It is well known to all who are 
conversant in electrical experiments that the electric 
power may be prepagated along a small wire, from one 
place to another, without being sensibly abated by the 
length of its progress. Let then a set of wires, equal 
in number to the letters of the alphabet, be extended 
horizontally between two given places, parallel to one 
another, and each of them about an inch distant from 
that next toit. Atevery twenty yards end let them be 
fixed in glass, or jeweler’s cement, to some firm body, 
both to prevent them from touching the earth, or any 
other non-electric, and from breaking by their own 
gravity. Let the electric gun barrel be placed at right 
angles with the extremities of the wires and about an 
inch below them. Also, let the wires be fixed in a solid 
piece of glass at six inches from the end, and let that 
part of them which reaches from the glass to the ma- 
chine have sufficient spring and stiffness to recover its 
situation after having been brought im contact with the 
barrel. Close by the supporting glass let.a ball be sus- 
pended from every wire, and about a sixth or an eighth 
of an inch below the balls place the letters of the alpha- 
bet, marked on bits of paper, or any other substance 
that may be light enough to rise to the electrined ball, 
and at the same time let it be so contrived that each of 
them may reassume its proper place when dropped, All 
things constructed as above, and the minute previously 
fixed, I begin the conversation with my distant friend 
in this manner: Having set the electrical machine 
agoing as in ordinary experiments, suppose 1 am to pro- 
nounce the word, Sir; with a piece of glass or any 
other electric fer se, I strike the wire S so as to bring it 
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in contact with the barrel, then I, then R, all in the 
same way, and my correspondent, almost in the same 
instant, observes these several characters rise in order 
to the electrified ball at his end of the wires. Thus I 
spell away as long as I think fit, and my correspond- 
ent, for the sake of memory, writes the characters as 
they rise, and may join and read them afterwards as 
often as he inclines. Upon a signal given, or from 
choice, I stop the machinery, and, taking up the pen in 
nty turn, I write down whatever my friend at the other 
end strikes out.” 


DOMESTG DIETETICS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
October. 


Meats.—Beef, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, venison, 
sausage. 


GAME AND POoULTRY.—Pigeon, chicken, duck, wood- 
cock, brant, grouse, partridge, rabbit, snipe, goose. 


FisH.—Bass, blackfish, bluefish, clams, cod, crabs, 
eels, carp, catfish, flounder, halibut, herring, lobster, 
mackerel, mussels, oysters, pike, porgie, prawn, rock- 
fish, salmon, sea bass, sturgeon, smelt, turtle, white 
fish, whiting. 


VEGETABLES. — Artichokes, beets, beans, broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, carrots, caulifower, corn, 
cucumbers, egg-plant, garlic, lettuce, onions, parsley, 
parsnips, potatoes, radishes, rhubarb, savoy, shallots, 
spinacb, squash, tomatoes, turnips, water cress. 


Fruits.—Apples, bananas, blackberries, grapes, mel- 
ons, oranges, peaches, pears, pineapples. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Gusmso Sours.—Three quarts of beef, veal or chicken 
roth, two dozen green okras, two onions, six ripe 
tomatoes, one cupful of shelled lima beans, salt and eay- 
enne pepper, one pound of cold boiled ham, one large 
tablespoouful of butter, one tablespoonful of flour; cut 
the okras into little pieces, slice the onions, slice the 
tomatoes, and put them all with the broth over the fire ; 
when the vegetables are tender, add the seasonings and 
the ham chopped i: to small pieces; mix the butter and 
flour together and thicken the soup with them; boil up 
well, and serve. 


OystERS AND Macaroni.—Butter a baking dish and 
put in it a layer of macaroni, add seasonings of salt 
and pepper and little bits of butter, then add a layer of 
oysters, then another of macaroni, seasonings, and so 
on; when the dish is full, pour over all a pint of milk; 
beat up an egg, mix fine bread crumbs with it, spread it 
over the top of the dish, and bake a fine brown. 


APPLE CUSTARD Prn.—Select two fine tait apples, 
pare and grate them; mix together four tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter, eight tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar, the grated rind and juice of a fresh lemon, and 
the beaten yolks of six eggs; add this mixture to the 
apples; whisk in lightly the well-beaten whites of the 
eggs; linea plate with puff paste, fill with the custard, 
and bake. 


Sort GINGERBREAD.—One cupful of butter, 1 cupful 
of sugar, one cupful of sour cream, two eggs, one cupful 
of molasses, one tablespooful of ginger, one and a half 
teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in hot water, one-quarter teaspoon of salt, 
flour enough to make a good batter (about four and a 
half cupfuls); mix well, beat thoroughly, and bake ina 
equare dripping pan. 


FIXED-OVER BrEF.—Mince fine some cold beef, season 
it highly, add to it enough stock to moisten it and some 
finely chopped pickled walnuts, or Worcestershire 
sauce; butter some scallop shells, fill them with the 
meat, spread mashed potatoes over them, sprinkle on 
bread crumbs, and over all put.little bits of butter. 
Brown in the oven, and serve very hot, 


CORNMEAL GRIDDLE CAKES.—Mix sufficient cornmeal 
with one pint of milk to make a good batter, add one 
well beaten egg and one-half teaspoon of baking pow- 
der and a pinch of salt. Bake on a very hot greased 
griddle. 


BoILED VEGETABLE SALAD,—Take equal portions of 
cold boiled celery, cauliflower, cabbage and potatoes, 
and cut them into small pieces. Muke a salad dressing 
(Mayonnaise or French), adding a little onion; pour it 
over the vegetables ; mix lightly, and serve. Nearly 
any vegetable may be used. 


WORTH KNOWING. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS TO HOUSEKEEPERS, 


That burned camphor will drive away mosquitoes. 

That roasted coffee is one of the most powerful disin- 
fectants. 

That lard may be made perfectly sweet by boiling a 
pared potato in it. 

That cistern water may be purified by charcoal put in 
a bag and hung in the water. 

That salt will remove the stain from silver caused by 
eggs, when applied with a soft cloth. 

That a tablespoonful of turpentine boiled with white 
clothes will greatly aid the whitening process. 

That hot, dry flannels applied to the face and neck is 
a very effective remedy for a ‘‘ jumping toothache.” 

That fruit or rust stains on table linen or other white 
cloths may be removed by soaking in a weak solution of 
oxalic acid. i 

That hard waters are to be preferred to soft waters in 
the teapot, as the hard waters dissolve less of the tan- 
nin of the leaves. 

That after tea has been steeped in boiling water fora 
few minutes a large proportion of the valuable constitu- 
ents are extracted. 

That the most effectual remedy for slimy and greasy 
drain-pipes is copperas dissolved and left to work gradu- 
ally through the pipe. 

That plaster of Paris ornaments may be cleaned by 
covering them with a thick layer of starch, letting it 
dry thoroughly and then brushing with a stiff brush. 

That a room crowded to discomfort with furniture 
and ornaments, no matter how costly, is never restful 
and homelike, and always suggestive of the shop or the 
museum. 

That old feather beds, by putting them upon a clean 
grass plot during a heavy shower, permitting them to be 
thoroughly wet through and then dried and beaten with 
light rods, will freshen and enliven the feathers. 

That a dark and gloomy room may be brightened by 
placing ebonized shelves over the doors and windows, 
grouping scarlet, yellow or gilded fans upon the walls, 
and placing pretty bric-a-brac and vases in positions 
where they will be brought into relief by the cheerful 


background.— Woman's News, = 


THE KIDNEY, A MIRACLE. 


How many readers haye examined a kidney? For 
purposes of study and reflection, that of a lamb or calf 
is as valuable as that of a human being. The latter is, 
undoubtedly a more complex and wonderful organ ; but 
most of its mechanism is the same as that in either of 
the former. It will be noticed that it is encased in a 
hard and elastic fat, we call suet. This protects it far 
more than if it were surrounded by muscles. The lat- 
ter are subject to strains and colds, to irritation and in- 
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flammation. Suet is less liable to any and all ills than 
any other tissue in the body. The next point to be 
observed is that there are neryes running from the kid- 
neys to the brain. They are not the ordinary nerves, 
with which the senses announce pain and pleasure, or 
the mind directs muscular action. They convey power 
to the kidneys, and at times report to the brain that 
there is danger in that part of the system. The pain 
with which this message is accompanied, though not 
acute, is deep and exhausting. Whoever has suffered it 
once knows how quickly the entire body takes notice of 
the trouble. After the nerves are the two blood vessels, 
which carry the blood of the whole system to be filtered 
by the kidneys, and then return it to the circulation. 
Last, and most interesting of all, is the structure of the 
kidney itself. Under the naked eye, it is a strong, 
elastic and beautiful tissue, one of the handsomest in 
the body. Under the microscope, the smooth surfaces 
resolve themselves into thousands of cells, ducts and 
pipes. It has been figured by some physiologist that 
these little tubes would make a pipe line, if put together 
end to end, over a hundred miles long. 

The kidneys are faithful workers. Day and night 
unceasingly they are laboring in their own way. From 
the blood, by some unknown chemistry, they separate 
and remove water, alcohol, lime, iron, urea, uric acid, 
choleic acid, worn-out albumenoids, injurious vegetable 
priaciples, and an endless list of substances. Most of 
the matter they filter out is the debris of the body ; 
some of it is of foreign elements introduced into the 
system, and some of it is the product of disease or of 
morbid conditions of the organization. They are thus 
one of the great safety-valves of the physical machine, 
They are the last function to weaken; but when they 
do succumb to overwork, exhaustion or disease, the re- 
sult is always critical, too often fatal. 

It is impossible to be too careful in regard to their 
condition. They show the condition of the body within. 
If the water they filter is too red or contains traces of 
blood ; if it is cloudy or suffused with albumen; if it is 
acrid, over saline or scalding; if itis muddy, brown or 
of greenish hue; if it contain minute specks of mineral 
substances, or concretions of any sort; if it is of un- 
natural odor, or deveid of color and odor; im fact, if it 
vary in any way from the normal, you may rest assured 
that the system is in bad condition, and ere long, unless 
something is done, disease and suffering are bound to 
appear. Excepting in those cases where fruits, green 
vegetables, a'ccholic beverages or excessive drinking 
have been the cause of the trouble, the source of the 
difficulty lies exclusively in the blood. Even when the 
kidney is in bad condition, it has been brought there by 
the depraved state of the fluid it is compelled to filter. 

Excepting when there is reason to suspect serious dis- 
ease, the only thing to be done in all these instances is 
to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and thereby cleanse the cir- 
culation and tissues, restore the tone of the kidneys and 
the normal character of their excretion, Hot or, rather, 
lukewarm baths are a good assistant, as is also a mild 
aperient, such as a fruit diet, or Ayer’s Catbartie Pills, 
The one increases the activity of the pores and lungs, 
while the other, by stimulating the excretory function, 
scours the system and still further lessens the strain 
upon the kidneys. Following these directions will put 
a quick stop to these unpleasant symptoms and soon 
bring back lost vigor and well-being. Let it be borne 
in mind, however, that the most important weapon in 
the war against all of these complaints is Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Without it, there is long waiting and litttle 


hope ; with it, there is certain victory. 
+o 


National Nerps.—The United States, with only 
one-twentieth of the earth’s inhabitants, consumes from 
a quarter to a half cf the esrth’s great staples. For 
instance, the United States consumes 28 per cent. of the 
sugar, 30 per cent. of the coffee, 34 per cent. of the 
wool, 25 per cent. of the cotton, 34 per cent. of the 
india-rubber, 51 per cent. of the tin, 40 per cent. of the 
coul, 34 per cent. of the iron, 34 per cent. of the steel, 
30 per cent. of the copper, and 35 per cent. of tho lead 
produced yearly in the world. 
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BUSINESS NOTES, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: “I gave it to 
one patient who was unable to transact the most ordi- 
nary business, because his brain was ‘ tired and confused’ 
upon the least mental exertion. Immediate benefit and 
ultimate recovery followed.” For indigestion, dyspep- 
sia, and diseases incident thereto, Beware of imitations. 


A GREAT BUSINESS. 

The lamp business may be classed as one of the great 
industries of the country. Within a few years a great 
change has taken place in the business. Glass and 
crockery lamps haye given way to bronze, iron and 
brass. In Connecticut alone the following cities and 
populations are largely engaged in the manufacture of 
bronze and brass lamps: Meriden, 22,000; WaterbLury, 
30,000; Birmingham and Ansonia, 20,000; Bridgeport, 
50,000; total, 122,000 people. The business has in- 
creased immensely since the ‘‘ Rochester’ bronze lamp 
was introduced, with its perforated cone burner, about 
five years ago. There are over two million Rochester 


lamps in use, and over half a million a year are regularly 
sold. 


FINE PRESERVES, 

Twenty-five years ago the only preserves in the rar- 
ket were coarse, old-fashioned goods, which, however 
wholesome, were not over-palatable and certainly not 
too appetizing in appearance. At that time the demand 
for sweetmeats increased, and as a result two tendencies 
became immediately visible. The one was towards 
cheapness rather than quality, and culminated in the 
production of jellies which were ¢omposed of vegeta!le 
gelatine, chemical flavors and artificial dyes, and of pre- 
serves made from the poorest fruits and the commonest 
glucose. These are turned out to-day in vast quantities 
and are found in nearly every store of the land. While 
most are pleasant to the taste, none are nutritious, and a 


Cleveland's 
Again as always 
Ahead. 


Present U. S. Gov. Chemist, 
A. F. Underwood, says: 
July 16, 1890. 
“ Having examined and thor- 
oughly tested the leading brands 
of baking powder, purchased by 
myself in open market, I find 
Cleveland’s Superior Bak- 
ing Powder the best in 
quality, the highest in 
leavening power, and per- 
fectly wholesome.” 


U.S. Govt. Chemist, 1890. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c, E.T, Hazeitine, Warren, Pa, 


“Ty the Wash” 


That’swhere your delicate handkerchiefs come 
to be “more hole-y than righteous”—certainly 


5 


not in the show-like service required of them 


—more or’less true of all things washed. 
equally delicate handkerchiefs equal service for 


Give two 


Wash one 


best at the end of the year. 


one year, 


The old-fashioned way of rub, rub, rub, is slow 

work, poor work, slow death to women—quick — 
death to fine things, and renders coarse things 
Pearline does 
away with all this. Costs but five cents to try it 
directions for easy washing on every package; 
easy for you, easy on things washed, Ne can't 
make you try Pearline—you would thank us if we 
could. Millions are grateful foritshelp, Envi- 
ous soap makers try to imitate it—borrowed 


brains arecheap—and so are their productions, 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this is as 
goodas” or ‘‘ 
never peddled, and if your groer sends you something in place cf 


useless long before their time. 


Send it back 


Pearline, do the honest thing—send z¢ back, 


large number are very deleterious, some, indeed, being 
dangerous to health and even life. The other tendency 
was towards quality rather than cheapness, and culmi- 
ninated in the production of the finest preserves known 
to the world. Pure fruit jellies, in which all the frag- 
rance and flavor of the original are contained ; jams and 
marmalades, that are both charming to the eye, nostril 
and tongue and beneficent to the stomach; preserved 
fruits, that are even more delicious than those in their 
natural state, are the final outcome with which the 
United States has carried off medals and honorable men- 
tions in every great. exposition. In this movement the 
chief credit is due to Gordon & Dilworth, New York 
City. They started this line of business, and to-day 
justly retain the pre-eminence they earned long ago, 
Their goods still remain the best not only in this country, 
but in the world, 
es 


CLoves.--The chief industry of Zinzibar and Pemba 
is clove-growing. The tree was introduced in 1830, and 
the harvest this year is expected to be 13,000,000 
pounds, at an average local value of ten cents a pound, 
A ten-year-old tree is capable of yielding twenty pounds 
of cloves; trees of twenty years often yield upward of 
100 pounds. 4 


Minute MARVELS.—The nature of bacteria was for a 
long time doubtful, but it has recently been determined 
that they are vegetable, rather than animal, oceurting 
in four forms—spheroidal, ovoidal, rod-shaped and 
spiral. So minute are they that 1,500 of them, placed 
end to end, would only cover a space equivalent 
to one-quarter the head of a pin. They are composed 
of a granular watery mass surrounded by thickened 
walls. A drop of water is the ocean in which they live. 
Among their various functions is included a marvelous 
power of reproduction; in twenty-four hours one bac- 
terium will produce over 16,000,000. 


MinerRAL RussBeR ASsPHALT.—Another article 
formerly considered worthless has been added to the 
useful products, and is known and is called mineral 
india rubber asphalt. It is produced during the process 
of refining tar by sulphuric acid, and forms a black 
material very much like ordinary asphalt, and elastic 
like india rubber. When heated so that the slimy 
matter is reduced to about,60 per cent. of the former 
size, a substance is produced, hard, like ebony. It can 
be dissolved in naphtha, and is an excellent non-con- 
ductor of electricity, and therefore valuable for covering 
telegraph wires and other purposes where a non-con- 
ducting substance is needed. Dissolved, the mineral 
india rubber produces a good water-proof varnish. The 
manufacture of the material is very profitable and pays 
the inventor 400 or 500 per cent. 


_ with soap—usual way—the other with Pearline with 
out rubbing, as directed on each package—wash the 
one you value most with Pearline—it will be far the 


the same as-Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—TPearline is 


174 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


ANOTHER VISIONARY.—A Boston electrician and me- 
chanic has invented a small machine with which he ex- 
pects to solve the problem of perpetual motion. The 
machine works automatically. On a metallic hub there 
are eleven glass tubes, perfectly air-tight, partially filled 
with a fluid, which flows from the hub to the ends on 
one side, and from the ends to the hub on the other, 
keeping the apparatus constantly out of a state of 
equilibrium, which kceps the hub and spokes revolving 
on a screw axis. The screw axis turns on eentres, 
forming a diameter to a horizontal metallic ring which 
is supported by four smal] glass pillars to show that no 
outside force is secretly transmitted to the machine. 


EFFECTIVE PROJECTILI S.—The range and penetrating 
power of the modern rifles aré tremendous. The six- 
inch rifle will hurl its projectiles through ten and a half 
inches of wrought iron a thousand yards from the 
muzz'e. The eight-inch rifle will pierce sixteen and 
three-tenths inches of iron at the same distance. The 
ten-inch rifle that the rejuvenated Miantonomoh 
will carry will send its missile through twenty-one 
inches of iron a thousand yards away. The twelve-inch 
rifle, of which we are to have a supply in the future, 
will penetrate twenty-eight inches of iron at a range of 
three thousand feet. me 


ELEctTRIO VoTiInG.—The House Committee on Rules, 
at Washington, recently gave a hearing to J. A. Enos, 
an inventor, who asks to have an appropriation of 
$60,000 made to defray the cost of installing his patent 
electric voting machine in the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Enos explained the working of his machine, and 
brought to the attention of the committee some facts 
to demonstrate its probable utility and economy. He 
stated that during this session there have been over 300 
roll ealls, each consuming thirty minutes, or an aggre- 
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gate of thirty working days, and he asserts by the use — 


of his machine twenty-five days could have been saved. 
The committee took the matter under advisement, 


USEFUL 10 MotHERS.—Babyhood for October contains 
an article on the ‘‘Common Disorders of Teething-Time,” 
which the writer, Dr. John Dorning, contends are in 
most cases not related to the process of teething. He 
exposes very strikingly some of the fallacies entertained 
on this subject, while giving useful hints to the moth- 
ers of teething infants, 
Post, is probably the first popular article that has ap- 
peared on this subject, which is attracting increased at- 
tention, especially in connection with certain disorders 
of infancy. The article is profusely illustrated, and 
gives explicit directions as to the various kneading mo- 
tions. ‘The Mother’s Parliament,” 


magazine, 


“ Massage,” by Dr. Sarah E, — 


““Baby’s Ward- 
robe,” ‘‘ Nursery Problems,” and other departments — 
are well represented in the last number of this mothers’ — 
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ELECTRICAL HAND WRITING. 


It hardly pays to be astonished at anything in these 
days of progress. Accordingly, the introduction into 
practical use of a device which enables a person to 
transmit by telegraph not simply the words of a des- 
patch, but a message in the exact handwriting of the 
sender, should not be regarded as anything extraordi- 
nary. The only thing, apparently, left for us to exer- 
cise our faculties of wonderment over, is in regard to 
what phenomena of scientific achievement the genera- 
tion that follows us will produce. The writing telegraph 
referred: to seems to be a realization of the ‘ Telauto- 
graph” described in the AMERICAN ANALYST several 
months ago. Technically, it may be described as trans- 
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mitting from one station, and receiving at another, the 
compound movement of a point in two directions, one at 
an angle to the other. The working parts of the instru- 
ment are placed in a case about 12 inches long, 10 iaches 
wide and 8 inches deep. On top of the case are the 
paper, the receiving pen for recording the message, and 
the handle of the transmitting stylus for writing, A 
message may be received with the case open or shut, 
the presence of an attendant being unnecessary. When 
the instrument is to be used in private residences or 
offices, it is mounted in a handsome desk. The manner 
of writing is as follows: The sender of the message 
takes hold of the stylus rod, and, watching the record- 
ing pen, makes it form what letters he wishes, and the 
receiving pen of the distant instrument also makes a 
fac-simile of every letter or mark. The pen follows 
every movement of the stylus rod, stopping. where it 
stops and moving when and where it moves. If the 
stylus is moved to the right, the pen moves to the right. 
If the stylus is given a downward pull, the pen makes 
a downward stroke. If a curve, the pen makes the 
curve. It is said to take but a few minutes to get used 
ta the moving paper and to form the letters without 
moving the hand to the right, That is all there is to 
learn to operate the instrument, It is soon found that 
pulling the pen electrically, by means of the stylus, is a 
very easy way to write, and many claim it is easier than 
writing directly on paper with an ordinary pen. It has 
its advantages, too, in the simplicity of the instrument 
when thus constructed. The characteristics of the 
handwriting of the operator all ‘appear. The instru- 
ments have been in use for some time, and are reported 
to have proved very successful. The device is certainly 
very ingenious, and may prove to be very useful, as its 
possibilities are almost incalculable. 


DR, KOCH’S SUCCESS. 


The continued investigations of the learned Dr. Koch 
in the subject of the germ origin of consumption seem 
likely at length to reach a successful result. At least 
that is the hopeful view of the subject taken by the 
scientist himself, For a long time he succeeded in ar- 
resting the growth of tubercle bacilli in tube culture 
only, his experiments constantly failing when tried on 
tuberculous animals. But he patiently persevered in his 
search for growth-hindering remedies, until now he an- 
nounces that he finally has found them. Let him speak 
for himself, however: ‘‘I have’ at last hit upon a sub- 
stance which has the power of preventing the growth of 
tubercle bacilli, not only in a test tube, but in the body 
of an animal. All experiments in tuberculosis are, as 
every one who has had any experience of them has suf- 
ficiently discovered, of very long duration; my re- 
searches ou this substance, therefore, although they have 


already occupied me for nearly a year, are not yet com- 


pleted, and I can only say this much about them, that 
guinea pigs, which, as is well known, are extraordinarily 
susceptible to tuberculosis, if exposed to the influence of 
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this substance, cease to react to the inoculation of tuber- 
culosis virus, and that in guinea pigs suffering from 
general tuberculosis, even to a high degree, the morbid 
process can be brought completely to a stand-still, with- 
out the body being in any way injuriously affected. 
From these researches I, in the meantime, do not draw 
any further conclusions than that the possibility of ren- 
dering pathogenic bacteria in the living body harmless 
without injury to the latter, which has hitherto been 
justly doubted, has been thereby established.” 


‘ COMPOUND LARD. 


Congress at its recent session left a considerable 
amount of unfinished business, to be ‘resumed in our 
next,” as the ladies’ magazines express it. A lively 
correspondent of the Commercial Bulletin of this city is 
worked up over the idea of the Conger Lard bill, being 
one of those incomplete elements of disturbance whose ~ 
consideration is to be soon entered upon again by our 
national legislators. The disfavor with which he regards 
the hog lobby may be gathered from his denouncing 
them as “sharks who will navigate around consuming 
the time which should be devoted to the consideration 
of broad, national questions and the public interests 
with their one-sided, selfish and unconstitutional legis- 
lation on the subject of lard.” The issue generally is 
tolerably well, even if somewhat clumsily set forth as 
follows: ‘The packers who have for years conducted 
the nefarious business of branding a mass of unsavory 
products as ‘pure lard,’ whose iniquitous practices have 
been brought to light in consequence of the extensive 
marketing of a product which has been shown to be, 
and is conceded to be, vastly superior in point of purity 


| and consequent healthfulness, viz.; lard compound, find- 


ing that this enlightenment of the public threatens the 
overthrow of their business and the competition of the 
pure article ruinous, come to Congress for help and 
pray for relief at the expense of the health and the 
pockets of the people at large.” His succeeding com- 
ments upon the risky policy of passing such a bill would 
have applied with even greater force to the oleomarga- 
rine bill a few years ago, whose passage paved the way 
for the adoption of, who can foresee how much similar 
iniquitous legislation ? Never has there been intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives a bill so 
fraught with dangerous possibilities. The disastrous 
consequence of the passage of such a measure would be 
far-reaching and would jeopardize all classes of business 
by loading it with complications and legislative restric- 
tions which would increase the expense of its conduct 
and decrease its profit. The matter is finally summed 
up in the following forcible and truthful words: “As 
a matter of fact, the Government has no right to inter- 
fere with these trade matters. They are entirely outside 
of its functions. It has no constitutional right to take 
sides with one class of manufacturers as against another. 
If it is right in this ease, then it will be right for the 
manufacturers of any other article in any section of the 
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country who may feel the effects of sharp competition 
in their line of business, to hie to Congress and, by 
means of political or other influence, secure the passage 
of measures to annihilate the business of their compet- 
itors. Furthermore, it will encourage the introduction 
of other bills having for their object the placing of other 
great staple industries under Government control. In 
fact, it is not difficult to conceive the great extent to 
which this practice may be multiplied, though it is hard 
to say within what limits this interference by the Goy- 
ernment with mercantile affairs will be confined. 
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COFFEE INEBRIATES. 


The Germans are notable coffee drinkers, and it would 
seem as though some of them had carried their fondness 
for that beverage to a dangerous limit. A Prussian phy- 
sician named Mendel has published in Berlin an essay 
on Coffee Inebriety. His observations were confined to 
the working population. He found that large numbers 
of women consumed over a pound a week, and some men 
considerably more, besides beer and wine. ‘The leading 
symptoms were profound depression of spirits and fre- 
quent headaches with insomnia. A strong dose of cof- 
fee would relieve this for a time, then it would’ return. 
The muscles would become weak and trembling, and the 
hands would tremble when at rest. An increasing aversion 
to labor and any steady work was noticeable, the heart's 
action was rapid, irregular, and palpitations, and a heavy 
feeling in the preecordial region were present, also dys- 
pepsia of an extreme nervous type. The symptoms con- 
stantly grow worse and are only relieved by large quan- 
tities of coffee, generally of the infusion; in some cases 
the tincture was used. The victims suffer so seriously 
that they dare not abandon it because of the fear of 
death. Where brandy is taken only temporary relief 
follows. The face becomes sallow and the hands and 
feet cold, and an expression of dread and agony settles 
over the countenance, only relieved by using strong 
doses of coffee. Melancholia and hysteria are present 
inallcases. Happily in this country the average house- 
keepers and cooks are so incapable of preparing coffee 
in the proper manner that there is little danger of per- 
sons becoming so inordinately fond of drinking it as to 
risk their health in coffee tippling. 
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ASTRONO Y¥ DRAMATIZED. 


A POPULAR SCIENCE THEATRE IN BERLIN. 


(Prof. Rufus B. Richardson in the Jndependent ) 


Germany is not generally looked upon as the land of 
novelties; but Berlin possesses one novelty so important 
that it seems worthy of attention and description. 
Every day one sees on each of the several thousand 
large wooden columns standing at almost every street 
corner, along with the other theatre announcements, the 
following: ‘‘ Urania, in the Science Theatre ( Wissen- 
schaftliches Theatre), at 8P. M.; The Primeval World ;” 
or, on another day, ‘‘The Journey from the Earth to 
the Moon.” If one follows this standing invitation, he 
will see something interesting. If he chooses the 
“Journey to the Moon,” he will find that he has a 
popular lecture on astronomy actually put upon the 
stage. In the place of actors, to be sure, one finds a 
single reader or declaimer, who mounts a desk in front 
of the curtain /and \gives the lecture to the audience ; 
but all the scenic effects which’ the stage affords are 
called in to aid the lecture. After a short prologue on 
the purpose of the lecture, the curtain rises on a scene 
near Berlin on the morning of the last great eclipse of the 
sun, August 19,1887. Morning twilight comeson. The 
world begins to stir in anticipation of the usual sunrise, 
whan lo! in the place of the usual sun, up comesa 
blood-red sickle, which soon disappears, and weird 
lights appear around a black disk. Nature is shrouded 
in a veil worse than pitch darkness. Animals feel the 
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terror which men, uninstructed to look for such a phe- 
nomenon, used to feel. The tension is soon relieved by 
the reappearance of the sickle reversed, and the gradual 
passage into an every-day light. The lecture all the 
while proceeds, explaining the cause of the strange phe- 
nomenon, 7. ¢., that the moon has come between the 
earth and the sun. Attention being thus fastened upon 
the moon, the spectators are made to approach that body 
by successive scenes. The next scene affords a look at 
the earth from a point of view in space at some distance 
from it. We now see how the same eclipse appears 
from this point, and see the shadow of the moon sweep- 
ing over a small area of the great revolving globe, moy- 
ing eastward from Berlin over the Russian border, tak- 
ing its course between St. Petersburg and Moscow into 
Asia, where we leave it on the dropping of the curtain. 
In the next scene one sees an eclipse of the moon from 
a point in space where he beholds both earth and 
moon in their relative size, and sees the moon pass 
into the broad shadow of the earth. Thus by two 
successive stages one is brought nearer the moon, until 
he sees it as the most powerful telescopes present it. 
With the mountains all spread out before the sight, a 
disquisition on the moon’s surface is intelligible and 
impressive. Not to give every detail, one is at last in- 
troduced to the surface of the moon itself. The gran- 
deur of that dead world is an impressive scene. Then 
comes a scene representing the moon by earth light, 
corresponding to our moonlight night, resolved into sun- 
light at the close of the scene, as the sun rises 
wasting his glory on those desert fields. Then we 
are shown an eclipse of the sun as seen from the 
surface of the moon, or how things look there on 
the occurrence of what we call an eclipse of the moon. 
Returning to the earth with a comfortable “home 
again” feeling, but with a new interest in all the oper- 
ations of our satellite, we have a magnificent scene in 
the High Alps, sunset, evening glow, and following 
eclipse of the moon, in which the disk is seen still dull 
red in the earth light, which we had already seen sur- 
rounding us when we witnessed from the moon the 
same occurrence, or what there appeared as an eclipse 
of the sun by the earth. Then comes the closing scene, 
a sunset in St. Paul, a voleanic island of the Indian 
Ocean, accompanied by a comparison of the so-called 
volcanoes of the moon with those of the earth. The 
scene painter has exhausted his art to leave on the 
mind of the spectator an impression of the glory and 
béauty of earth encircled by sea and sky and lighted by 
the glorious sun, The two hours’ instruction closed 
with an appeal to the feelings. The same chords are 
touched upon which great Nature plays in summer even- 
ings when we have all felt more than we can express, 
The other representation, ‘‘The Primeval World,” a 
lecture on geology, is incomparably more effective in 
its scenic display. The twelve scenes present the world 
in its various conditions from primeval chaos down to 
the present, with the convulsions through which it 
passed. It would be tedious to catalogue each scene. 
Particularly grand is a ‘‘ Volcanic Outbreak of the De- 
vonian Age,” which changes the whole face of nature. 
Impressive also are the ‘‘ Forest of the Carboniferous 
Age,” and a “Jurassic Landscape,”, with its giant liz- 
ards. When the eleventh scene presents the “ Lake of 
Zurich,” with the morning sun rising upon a simple 
community of lake dwellers, one feels that the reign of 
monsters is over, and wants to rise and shout ‘Hurrah 
for man!” But when a Mediterranean shore is intro- 
duced crowned with eloquent ruins, and pensive music 
fills the air, the feelings are toned down, and the spec- 
tators are sent home in somewhat of that quiet, thought- 
ful frame of mind in which the old Greek tragedy was 
supposed to leaye them. The story of the origin of the 
Urania Institute, of which the theatre is only one 
branch, is a very interesting one. Some years ago Pro- 
fessor Forster, the director of the Berlin Astronomical 
Observatory and a professor in the university, was 
troubled by the great number of people, not students, 
who wished to look at the moon and other heavenly 


bodies through the observatory telescopes, It did not 
seem right to shut them out. Germans ulways have sym- 
pathy with one who “wants to know.” The observa- 
tory management proceeded jn a patient German way 
to take applications and to accommodate the appli- 
cants in order so far as possible. But the calendar be- 
came clogged with applications six months in advance. 
Professor Forster appealed to the government, the first 
and natural resort of a German, for an appropriation to 
set up telescopes in a separate building, to supply the 
evident demand. He failed to secure the appropriation 

After this there gradually matured in his mind and 
the minds of several of his associates the idea of an 
institution of popular instruction, with not only tele- 
scopes but a great quantity of physical apparatus. 
Then came the thought of calling in that great auxili- 
ary, the stage. Thus what, as a benevolent enterprise 
confined to the simple scope of giving people a chance 
to look through telescopes, was about to be abandoned 
for lack of funds now became a promising financial 
venture. A stock company was formed, and the result 
was the Urania. It has already been in operation a year, 
and has, I am told, paid eight per cent. on the investment 

Yet so strong is the feeling that an educational institution 
of this sort should be supported by the State that the 
proprietors still talk of haying the government take 
it off their hands and give it an assured durability. 
The actuating motives of the projectors of the Urania 
were not mercenary. The movement wasin spirit rather 
like that of the University Extension movement in Eng- 
land. These men felt that a good deal of the pleasure 
of the poorer people of Berlin was rather crass. To the 
minds of many beer drinking has a proper limit, which 
has been widely overstepped inGermany. Then again, 
the larger theatres, particularly the Royal Theatre, sup- 
ported by the government, though powerful educational 
aids, could not reach the poor, who could not afford to 
buy tickets. The cheap theatre, on the other hand, fur- 
nished often cheap stuff, if not worse. Thus came the 

desire of a cheap theatre which should at the same time 

be above reproach and yet be interesting. The institute 
is open from noon until 11 P.M. In the evening, before 
the theatrical representation, you may see crowds of 


Germans who ‘want to know,” investigating micro- 
’ if 


scopes, spectroscopes, phonographs, electric railways— 
in fact, all sorts of electric and magnetic apparatus, and 
other apparatus, a catalogue of which would be too long 
to give. Near each piece are “ Directions for‘ Use,” and 
willing directors are also constantly moving about the 
rooms. The six large telescopes have unfortunately 
been of little use for most of the summer, as rain clouds 
hovered over Berlin, dropping rain every day for a month 
and a half previous to July 14, giving a grim humor to 
the remark in the “ Journey to the Moon” that the view 
of the moon which is herve vouchsafed is independent of 
the weather. It should have been remarked earlier that 
the eclipse of 1887 is here given as it onghi to have 
been, and not as it actually presented itself. Occasion- 
ally, in the place of the stage representation, a regular 
lectureis given. Dr. Schultz-Hencke gives two lectures 
on photography on two consecutive evenings, with abun- 
dant apparatus and experiments, on the stage. The 
characteristic feature and the drawing power of the in- 
stitute is, however, its novel theatre. The lectures that 
form the basis of the representations are admirably writ- 
ten by Dr. M. Wilhe)m Meyer; but they are probably no 
better than Professor Young could write. In the Urania, 
however, they go in at the eye as well as at the ear. 
The scene painter and the declaimer are as important as 
the writer of the lecture, who intrusts his work to them 
and does not appear before the audience. The one man 
who appears to be doing the whole thing is the actor or 


declaimer. This is Karl Bergmann, who was an actor 


of good standing, but who regards his present position 
ag an important promotion. With a voice of admirable 
clearness and flexibility he declaims the lecture as if it 
were his own, turning confidentially to the audience, 
using such phrases as ‘‘my respected hearers,” ‘‘I call 
your attention,” etc. If the role which he plays seems” 
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in this description of it insignificant, it is not so in fact. 
Many good scientific lectures are spoiled by bad delivery 
The Urania avoids that rock by choosing a man who is 
a master of the art of delivery.—The Independent. 


PLATINUM. 


ITS OCCURRENCE, VALUE AND UTILITY. 


The price of platinum has recently advanced very 
greatly, until now is is nearly equal in value to gold. 
In July, 1889, the price was $8 an ounce, six months 
ago it was $14, and at this writing it is $20 an ounce, 
while gold is quoted at $20.70. This rapid rise in the 
value of the metal is due to the steadily increasing de- 
mand from the manufacturers of electrical apparatus. 
Every incandescent electric Jamp requires about one 
inch of platinum wire, and nothing has yet been found 
to take the place of it. Large sums of money have 
been expended in the prosecution of experiments hay- 
ing for their object the discovery of a substitute for 
platinum wire in the manufacture of electric lamps, but 
without satisfactory results. In the Edison incand- 
escent lamp the copper conductor is attached to a short 
piece of platinum wire as it enters the glass pear-shaped 
globe, and the platinum joins the carbonized bamboo 
loop. The reason why platinum is so indispensable is 
that metal and glass expand at very nearly the 
game temperature. If this were not the case, and there 
was an unequal expansion from the heat of the lamp, 
the seal of the glass globe would be broken and the 
light soon extinguished. The history of this metal is 
most interesting, and its characteristics are very remark- 
able. During the first half of the sixteenth century it 
was observed that the gold ore from the mines at Da- 
rien, in South America, included grains of a whitish 
metal, which was deemed to be a noble metal, and yet 
it differed in a marked degree from silver. The fact of 
the discovery of this metal was not made known by the 
Spanish government, because they found that it fur- 
nished an excellent material for adulterating gold, and 
none of it was allowed to be exported. It was only at 
about the middle of the last century that the metal be- 
gan to find its way into Europe, where it became known 
as a curiosity, under the Spanish name of platina del 
Pinto (the little silver from the river Pinto).. The princi- 
pal source of the supply of platinum is from the Ural 
Mountains, but it has also been found in the provinces 
of Choco and Barbacos, New Granada, and in Brazil. 
It occurs also in San Domingo, on the island of Borneo, 
in Honduras, among the sands of the Rhine, and in the 
County Wicklow, Ireland. It is also met with in Cali- 
fornia, at Rogue River, Oregon, in Rutherford County, 
North Carolina, and in Canada. The Ural Mountain 
deposits were discovered about 1823, and they have 
heen worked by the Russian government since about 
1828, According to Daubre, the Ural ore was embed- 
ded originally with chrome iron in a serpentine derived 
from olivine. Platinum ore is found in alluvial districts 
in the debris of the earliest volcanic rocks. It is gener- 
ally found in small grains, but masses of considerable 
gize have been discovered, and several of these have 
been preserved as curiosities. The Demidoff museum 
contains a native platinum lump weighing 21 pounds 
troy. Humboldt brought a piece from South America 
weighing 1,088 grains and having a specific gravity of 
18.94, and deposited it in the Berlin Museum. In 1822 
a specimen from Condato was placed in the Madrid 
museum which was 244 inches in diameter and weighed 
11,641 grains. When found in its native state, it is in 
rounded grains or nuggets, or in flattened scales worn 
smooth by attrition in the gravel of river beds. 
On the northern coast of California a mixture of gold 
and the platinum metals in extremely small scales 
is washed from the beach sand, and from this mixture 
the gold is removed by amalgamation. From observa- 
tions made of the recks and minerals found with plati- 
num in deposits, the theory has been formed that the 
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metal is chiefly derived from the disintegration of ser- 
pentine rock. Nearly all the native platinum is more or 
less magnetic. There are several specimens of this kind 
in the collection sent to the Paris Exposition in 1867, by 
Prince Demidoff, upon whose estate in Russia there are 
a number of places where large masses of the ore have 
been found. Platinum was coined by Russia to the ex- 
tent of $2,5000,000 between 1836 and 1864, when the 
coinage was discontinued. Almost all platinum con- 
tains iridium, which greatly increases in hardness and 
durability without impairing its power of resisting 
chemical agents, and it has been termed the metal of the 
chemist. Liebig said that “ without platinum crucibles, 
which share the infusibility of porcelain with the chemi- 
cal inertness of gold ones, the composition of most 
metals could not have come to its present level.” The 
uvalterability of this metal at high temperatures, and its 
power of resisting the action of most chemical agents, 
makes it invaluable for crucibles, evaporating dishes, 
forceps, and foil for blowpipe experiments. One of its 
most important uses is for large evaporating stills for the 
concentration of sulphuric acid. A still of this kind 
valued at $19,000, exhibited at Vienna in 1873, was 
capable of concentrating 20,000 pounds of.sulphuric acid 
daily. A well-known oil-refining company located in 
New York City paid $24,000 for a still of this kind to be 
used in their business. The joints of these stills are 
autogenously soldered, thus giving them entire uni- 
formity of material, and making the whole vessel of one 
piece. It would not, however, be possible to produce 
such large homogeneous vessels without the aid of the 
blowpipe. As early as 1837, Dr. Hare, of Philadelphia, 
proposed to melt platinum, and he succeeded in melting 
28 ounces into a malleable, homogeneous mass, MM. 
Deville and Debray have conducted a number of success- 
ful experiments with platinum, so that ingots of large 
size can now be made. Still another use to which plati- 
num has been put is in the manufacture of jewelry. Its 
dull, steel-gray color prevents it from being ornamental 
in itself, but it is plated in gold, and large quantities of 
it have been used in this way. If the prevailing high 
price is maintained, however, platinum can no longer be 
used in this line of manufacturing. It is thought by 
some that the prevailing high price will stimulate the 
production of the metal in Russian fields, where large 
deposits are believed to exist. 
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THERMOMETERS. 


HOW FAHRENHEIT LOCATED THE FREEZING POINT, 


It is about this time of year that we all begin to 
think of “zero.” Itis the part of every thermometer 
that is most watched and dreaded in this changeable 
climate of ours. The word is from the Spanish, and 
means empty, hence nothing. It was first used on a 
thermometer in 1709 by a Prussian merchant named 
Fahrenheit. From a boy he was a close observer of 
nature, and when only nineteen years old, in the re- 
markably cold winter of 1709, he experimented by 
putting snow and salt together, and noticed that it pro- 
duced a degree of cold equal to the coldest day of the 
year. And that day was the coldest day that the old- 
est inhabitant could remember. Gabriel was the more 
struck with the coincidence of his little scientitic dis- 
covery, and hastily concluded that he had found the 
lowest degree of temperature known in} the world, 
either natural or artificial, He called the degree zero, 
and constructed a thermometer, or rude weather-glass, 
with a scale graduating up from zero to boiling point, 
which he numbered 212, and the freezing=point 32, be- 
cause, a8 he thought, mercury contracted the thirty- 
second of its volume on being cooled down from the 
temperature of freezing water to zero,,andlexpanded 
one hundred and eightieth on being heated, from the 
freezing to the boiling point. Time showed/that this 
arrangement, instead of being truly scientific, was as 
arbitrary as the division of the Bible into verses and 
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chapters; and these two points no more represented the 
real extremes of temperature than from ‘‘ Dan tu Beer- 
sheba ” expressed the exact extremes of Palestine. But 
Fahrenheit's thermometer had been widely adopted, 
with its inconvenient scale, and none thought of any 
better until his name became an authority, for Fahren- 
heit finally abandoned trade and gave himself up to 
science. Then habit made people cling to the estab- 
lished scale, as habit makes the English cling to the old 
system of cumbrous fractional money. The three 
countries which use Fahrenheit are England, Holland 
and America. Russia and Germany use Reamur’s ther- 
mometer, in which the boiling point is counted 80 de- 
grees above the freezing point. France uses the centi- 
grade thermometer, so called because it marks the boil- 
ing point 100 degrees from freezing point. On many 
accounts the centigrade system is the best, and the 
triumph of convenience will be attained when zero is 
made the freezing point, and when the boiling point is 
put 100 or 1,600 degrees from it, and all the sub-divisions 
are fixed decimally. If Fahrenheit had done this at 
first, or even if he had made it one of his many improve- 
ments after the public adopted his error, the luck of 
opportunity, which was really his, would have secured 
to his invention the patronage of the world. 


—_————_0 + —____—__ 


UrRANIUM.—Uranium was unknown a century ago, 
but a lode has been found in a mine in Cornwall, Eng- 
land. It sells for $12,000 a ton. 


Eyre Prorrection.—Blackening the nose and cheeks 
under the eyes. has been found an effectual preventive 
of snow-blindness, or the injurions effect of the glare 
from illuminated snow upon eyes unaccustomed to it. 

New Socirety.—The National Women’s Health As- 
sociation of America was organized in Philadelphia, 
July 23, with Caroline Dodson, M. D., as president, its 
object being to bring the laity and the medical profes- 
sion into closer relations. 

OxyGnn.—It appears from the Vossiche Zeitung that 
a new method of obtainlng oxygen from the air has 
been recently invented by Dr. G. Kassner, of Breslau, 
It consists of pouring water upon a mixture of peroxide 
of barium and ferricyanide of potash, whereupon 
oxygen is given off in a state of great purity. 


ALASKA CANDLES.—The ulikoo, er “ candle-fish,” of 
Alaskan waters, is about ten inches long, slender and 
full of oil. When a dried specimen is lighted at one 
end, it burns until the whole is consumed, giving a light 
equal to three or four candles. In seasons when they 
seek to ascend the streams, the natives rake them from 
the water and preserve them. 


One Miby.—At Scranton’s rail mill, Scranton, Pa., 
beginning with cold pig iron, 1,800 men turn out one 
finished steel rail every sixteen seconds. The men are 
aided by fuel and the most effective machinery. Hach 
rail is 30 feet long and weighs 60 to 70 pounds per yard. 
The pig iron is melted, converted into steel, sent through 
the various rolls, is sawed into proper lengths, punched 
and delivered, ali in one continuous operation. 350,000 
tons of steel rails is the annual product of the establish- 
ment. 


Opats In IpAHO.—The telegraph announced last 
week that Moscow, Idaho is greatly excited over the 
discovery of opal deposits four miles northwest of that 
town. A jeweller, while hunting, discovered stones 
thrown out of anewly-dug well. A moment’s glance 
satisfied him that they were valuable. A test by the 
blow-pipe and acid proved the stones to be true milky 
and fire opal. The country is taken up all around by 
miners’ claims. Two companies are formed and imme- 
diate prospecting will take place. The only fire opal 
on this continent, except these, is in Mexieo, 


Roruscuitp’s WIsH.—A story is told of one of the 
Rothschilds which may never have been said by him, 
but which nevertheless is true, as every successful busi- 
ness man will testify. ‘I hope,” said a friend to 
Rothschild, “that your children are not too fond of 
money and business. I am sure you would not wish 
that.” ‘Iam sure I should wish that,” replied Roths- 
child, ‘I wish them to give mind, soul, heart and 
body to business—that is tue way to be happy. It re- 
quires a great deal of boldness and a great deal of cau- 
tion to make a great fortune, and when you have got it, 
it requires ten times as much wit to keep it.” 
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FOR POSTERITY’S BENEFIT. 
MR, FREDERICK HARRISON SUGGESTS AN EVERLASTING 
NATURAL SAFE. 


Let the science and learning of the nineteenth century 
do for the twenty-ninth century what we would give 
millions sterling to buy, if the ninth century A. D. or the 
ninth century B.C. had been able and willing to do it for 
us. In other words, let us deliberately, with all the re- 
sources of modern science, and by utilizing all its won- 
derful instruments, prepare for future ages asort of Pom- 
peli or Boulak Museum, or Vatican library, wherein the 
language, the literature, the science, the art, the life, the 
manners, the appearance of our own age, and its best 
representatives, may be treasured up as sacred deposit 
for the instruction of our distant descendants. Let us 
no longer leave it to chance whether our knowledge and 
our life be preserved for them or not. Let us do all that 
forethought, experience, and science can do to perpetu- 
ate the best products and the noblest men of the present 
age. Astrong room, which is to last ten centuries, must 
be placed far from any city, ina remote spot not liable to 
be wanted. If it were in the capital, or indeed anywhere 
near the haunts of man, some Sir Edward Watkin or 
J. 8S. Forbes of the future would be driving a railway 
through it, or make it, perhaps, the central balloon ter- 
minus of the universe. Like St. Paul’s, the Tower of 
London, or Westminster Abbey, it might be wanted by 
the enterprising engineer, or a syndicate about to found 
a new electric city or a continent in the air. I propose 
a spot like Salisbury Plain, which it is difficult to imag. 
ine that even Sir Edward Watkin could ever persuade 
Parliament to give him, or that even in the twenty-ninth 
century could ever be included in the suburbs of Lon- 
don. Say Salisbury Plain, a spot beside Stonehenge; 
nay, it might be incorporated with Stonehenge itself, 
and thus link the centuries A, D.to those B.c. <A build- 
ing of any kind is quite out of the question, and none is 
wanted, All that we want is a vaulted chamber—and 
this must be subterranean. It would practically occupy 
no space at all on the surface, or none that any man 
could ever want, A hundred pounds might buy the site, 
or we might utilize a disused mine, or drive a gallery 
underneath Skiddaw or the Malvern Hills. Nothing is 
simpler than a few vaults—dug, say, underneath Stone. 
henge, cased twenty feet thick with the strongest known 
cement. A plain granite portal with a suitable inscrip- 
tion would be the sole architectural feature. When fin- 
ished and filled, the museum would be solemnly closed 
up with twenty or thirty feet of cement, and a plain 
granite block between the granite piers would finally 
bar the entrance. There would be neither doors, keys, 
nor locks. Nothing buta gang of navvies, working. for 
weeks under a staff of engineers, could ever open it 
again. It would need no guarding, no insurance, and 
no outlay. Fire, destruction, contractors, even an.earth- 
quake, could not touch it. So long as this island keeps 
its head above the German Ocean, so long the national 
safe would exist. The national safe might consist of a 
gallery with a series of subterranean vaults, like the 
catacombs of Rome, or the chambers under the Pyra- 
mids. Hach century, having opened its own vault, 
might make its own deposit, seal it up, and finally close 
the general entrance in the same way, or as its own sci- 
entific knowledge might suggest. The tenth vault might 
hold a special and fuller collection, as being the more 

distant and liable to decay. We may assume that, as an 
outside casing, some form of cement, to some thickness 
yet to be determined, would be an almost absolute pro- 
tection from fire, water, plunder, and even a restoration 
committee, Inscriptions cut upon lava and cased with 
glass might be trusted to see out the life of the planet. 
Let experts tell us how to protect books. A few precious 
poems or the like might be printed on vellum or compo- 
sition and secured in hermetically sealed glass cases. 
Photographs on stone, similarly protected, and with all 
light excluded, might remain for centuries. A few choice 
paintings, if needful on panel, or on porcelain or ivory, 


might be sealed up in air-tight boxes. 


our present knowledge and opinions. 


the year 1000, or 1300, or even 1600! Models of a loco- 
motive, of an iron-clad first rate, of the Forth Bridge, 
of the House of Commons, might be thrown in, along 
with a dressed model representing Mr. Irving in “ Ham- 
let,” and a fine lady dressed for a drawing-room. 


AMERICAN MECHANICS. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PROVIDING FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF THE YOUNG. 


The good machinist is in demand, and the situation 
seems to indicate a majority of vacancies anda minority 
of men. The particular type of skilled article that is 
wanted is hard to find, and the difficulty increases 
rather than diminishes. One of the causes lies in our 
modern methods of industrial education. The sub- 
division of labor for the purposes of increased produc- 
tion and a cheapening process has sectionalized our 
skilled industries; each man has his place in the align- 
ment, and becomes just what the manufacturer wants 
to make him—a specialist in a certain department. His 
skill is consequently limited, and his knowledge of a 
trade confined to the hole in which he acts as a station- 
ary peg. The effect of this, in a general sense, degen- 
erates the tone of industrial ambition, and the man that 
can command good wages with but one qualification is 
not likely to double the original stock. In our present 
system of industrial economies, the specialist may be in- 
dispensable, but the all-around and thoroughly in- 
structed artisan will always be in demand, and the per- 
petuation of this rare article be an industrial policy. 
This can be best secured by an improvement in the 
system of apprenticeship and less of the shop legislation 
that in some cases interferes with the rights both of the 
employer and the apprentice, The attempt to run a 
young hand in the old rut of skill and product is not 
wise. A trade is best protected by the excellence of 
its work, and that mechanic is the most independent 
who is the best master of his business. A botch work- 
man is an incubus on master and man, and his protec- 
tion by the union to which he may belong has inyolved 
the trades in bitter strikes and much loss. Our indus- 
trial development has made such rapid strides and 
assumed such enormous proportions that it has neces- 
sarily incorporated many incompetent and untrained 
workmen, who under other circumstances would not 
have found their way into the higher departments of 
skilled industries. The consequences are apparent, and 
the complaint of inefficiency is general. We note some 
wise and weighty words on this subject in an address 
delivered by President Penton at the convention of the 
Brotherhood of Machinery Molders, held in Indianapolis, 
August last. He says: “It is to be hoped that this 
convention will see its way clear to take some action 
toward the establishment of a more regular and uniform 
apprentice system. Employers in all directions are 
complaining of the difficulty of obtaining competent 
mechanics, a trouble arising mainly through the entire 
lack of any system of educating or teaching apprentices. 
Large numbers of the so-called molders in the country 


| have picked up a few ideas here and there, and after a 


brief experience, perhaps in a stove or bench shop, 


If experts could 
suggest amode of protecting photographs from deeay, 
or of transferring a photographic picture to some inde- 
structible substance, it is clear that we might preserve 
for the twenty-ninth century photographic portraits of 
our great men, views of our public buildings, of our 
daily life, of many a historic incident. And why should 
not the phonograph be tried also? The Laureate would 
recite ‘' The Princess,” and his chosen bits from “In 
Memoriam” into a phonographic box, which it would be 
the business of Mr. Edison to protect for a thousand 
years. A copy of the ‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica” would 
give the twenty-ninth century an adequate idea of 
If one had but 
a ‘‘Whitaker’s Almanack”’ for the year 1, a. D., or for 


about two per cent. of the amount one supposed a min- 


undertake ‘to travel,’ filling the places, in some 
instances, of more competent workmen, thus injuring 
the standing of the trade, and preventing its ‘being 
learned by those who would develop jinto good work- 
men under proper training. An effort should be made 
to secure the co-operation of employers in the adoption 
and enforcement of some general system.”’ This advice 
is sound and the counsel wise, and its industrial indorse- 
ment is the only practical escape from a threatened 
evil. The younger and coming type of mechanic must 
not be less than his predecessor in skill, or the pre- 
eminence of America in mechanics will be a thing of 
the past, and the art that commanded ‘good wages will 
be so fractionalized and limited that the less of skill the 
less of pay, ete.—Age of Steel. 
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FRAGILE WOMAN, 


ETHEREAL OREATURES CHARGEABLE WITH FORTY-FIVE 
TONS OF FOOD, 


A cynical doctor, withal a man of wonderful resources 
and a quick mind, lives on one of the avenues on the 
south side. He was in his study a few nights ago when 
& young man came in and began questioning him about 
his (the young man’s) propriety of marrying, The young 
man foolishly raved over his sweetheart and called her 
angelic andso on. He was afraid that she was too fragile 
for this world. The old doctor grunted, ‘‘ Fragile, eh?’’ 
he asked. “‘How fragile? Ever test her fragility? Let 
me give you some figures about her, and womankind in 
general, showing how fragile they are. Let us suppose 
that this piece of perfection is in moderately good health, 
She will live to be, say, 60 years old. Women don’t like 
to die any more than men do—not as much—for women 
never grow old, you know. Listen to me: She will 
eat one pound of beef, mutton or some other flesh — 
every day. That’s 365 pounds of meat ina year. In 
sixty years it’s 21,900 pounds. How’s that for fragile? 
She will eat as much bread and as much vegetables per 
diem, and there you have in sixty years 43,800 pounds 
of bread and meat. If she is not too angelic she will 
drink daily no less than two quarts of coffee, tea, wine 
or beer. And by the time she is ready to have a 
monument, she will have consumed 175 hogsheads of 
liquids. Fragile? Now, young man, these figures do 
not include the forty or fifty lambs she will worry down 4 
with mint sauce. It does not take into consideration “4 
the 2,000 spring chickens, the 500 pounds of butter, the ; 
50,000 eggs, and the four hogsheads of sugar she will 
consume in sixty years. It doesn’t take into considera- 
tion her ice cream, her oysters, her clams, and such. All 
this means about forty-five tons. Fragile? Think of 
your affinity in connection with these figures and then 
rave over her being fragile. . Young man you are a fool. 
Boof!"— Chicago Tribune. 


AIR NAVIGATION. . 


SOME OONSIDERATIONS ON ITS POSSIBILITIES AND 
PROBABILITIES, 


In a recent number of the Forum, Prof. R. H. Thurs- 
ton, director of the schools of mechanical engineering of 
Cornell University, discusses in an entertaining way 
the “Problem of Air Navigation,” After reviewing 
many interesting experiments in aeronautics, Prof. 
Thurston thus speaks of the probability of the ultimate 
solution of the problem; ‘‘ The researches of Langley 
have shown the power demanded for flight to be 


imum. We know that nature’s energy can be directly 
converted into useful power through the production of oa “a 
electricity, as in the gymnotus, and possibly in all ani- 
mal mechanisms. We know that modern storage bat- 
teries are ten times the weight that science indicates — 
to be the limit of perfect efficiency ; both steam engin (s 
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and electric accumulutors have been made light enough 
and powerful enough to raise their own weight, with 
something to spare. The flying lemur, the flying 
squirrel, the rude sustaining membranes that inventors 
haye constructed, have sustained their heavy weights 
in drifting many yards. Man has imitated such ani- 
mals. His predecessors, the bats and the great ptero- 
dactyls, have flown on membranes. Why may not he 
hope some time to combine the highest products of his 
inventive genius in some contrivance which shall 
enable him to drive his fusiform balloon a hundred 
miles an hour, defying wind and storm; or why not 
hope to learn from the albatross and the condor 
and the eagle the secrets of flight, and, like them, 
to soar aloft and above the clouds, to glide hour 
after hour on widespread, motionless wings with 
the speed of gales that vex the earth below, and 
as far as the wild goose or the carrier pigeon or the 
migratory eagle can fly, crossing continents and oceans, 
as certainly and even possibly as safely as do railway 
trains or steamships to-day? It would be rash as yet 


to assert that all this is even possible; but it would be., 


still more rash to assert the contrary. Man has accom- 
plished hardly less wonderful tasks. Who shall say 
that the limit of his powers of invention and construc- 
tion has been reached or even approached? The engi- 
neer, like the man of science, has an infinity of oppor- 
tunity still before him. And it is to the combination of 
scientific knowledge and constructive talent of the 
engineer rather than to the haphazard operations of the 
hand and brain of the ignorant contriver of olden time 
that we are to trust, if at all, for the accomplishment of 
this, the most stupendous of his tasks. Scientific re- 
search, exact computation, precise adjustment of means 
to well understood conditions, are the lines which iead 


to final success.” 
ee Se 


FASHIONABLE FADS. 


SOME OF THE DECORATIONS TO BE SEEN THIS WINTER, 


Sea shells are to be used largely in dinner table deco- 
ration this winter, according to a fashionable florist. At 
an up-down bachelor dinner given recently to several 
naval officers, large shells were filled with moss and wet 
sand, in which were inserted the stems of begonia blos- 
soms, pink and white and coral-tinted, the small-leaved 
yarieties only being used. These shells were placed at 
jntervals upon a garland of ampelopsis, or Japanese ivy, 
surrounding a centre piece of silver cloth. In the centre 
of the cloth was set a statuette of Neptune supporting 
on his shoulders a large shell, which was utilized to 
hold a loster cactus in full bloom, its pinkish coral blos- 
soms falling gracefully over the edges. This cactus is 
one of the smallest and most graceful varieties of the 
cactus family, and can be easily brought to perfection 
without the aid of a conservatory. It is particularly 
pretty for home table decoration. To return to the din- 
ner, garlands of ampelopsis were caught on the sea 
god’s projecting trident, and the menu cards were 
daintily painted marine views on sea-green watered rib- 
bon, fastened in place at the top by tiny coral crabs, A 
hanging receptacle for dried golden rod or delicate 
autumn grasses is in the shape of a heliotrope plush bag 
ornamented with silver tracery and lined with palest 


lemon-color silk. This bag is gathered, the neck turned | 


over in order to display the lining, and a wide-mouthed 
bottle is then inserted to hold the grasses or flowers. 
The ornament may then be suspended by a heliotrope or 
silver cord. Portfolios for holding engravings are effec- 
tive when made of straw-colored leather. One lined 
with mulberry silk has a sketch of Rembrandt in mono- 
chrome on one side and on the other an appropriate 
motto, ‘Art is long.” A strap and buckle of gilded 
leather holds the portfolio together. Book bags are ex- 
.ceedingly useful novelties. One made of soft brocade 
in tones of brown and copper, and lined with Dresden 
blue, becomes an attractive adjunct to a lounging chair 
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or a library sofa. It is made thus: Take a piece of bro- 
cade 18 inches long and 13 inches wide, and line it with 
surah, with an inner lining of canvas or any firm ma- 
terial; then make four pockets or places for holding 
four books, of the surah, and stitch them to the inside 
of the bag. Drawing strings of twisted silk cord serv® 
to suspend the bag from the arm of the chair or the sofa 
back. Photograph cases of silk are no longer new, but 
one lately seen was poetic enough to merit description. 
It was folded like a handkerchief case, and made of 
white brocaded silk. A design of pale roses and leaves 
delicately painted in water colors—every leaf and potal 
outlined with gold—covered the outside ; the lining was 
of pale green satin, and the edges were finished in 
feather stitching and Japanese gold thread. Sun. 


DUW SHU DIETETICS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE “‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
‘October. 


MEATS.—Beef, mutton, ham, kidneys, liver, venison, 
sausage. 


GAME AND POULTRY.—Pigeon, chicken, duck, wood- 
cock, brant, grouse, partridge, rabbit, snipe, goose. 


Fisu.—Bass, blackfish, bluefish, clams, cod, crabs, 
eels, carp, catfish, flounder, halibut, herring, lobster, 
mackerel, mussels, oysters, pike, porgie, prawn, rock- 
fish, salmon, sea bass, sturgeon, smelt, turtle, white 
fish, whiting. 


VEGETABLES. — Artichokes, beets, beans, broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, carrots, caulifower, corn, 
cucumbers, egg-plant, garlic, lettuce, onions, parsley, 
parsnips, potatoes, radishes, rhubarb, savoy, shallots, 
spinacb, squash, tomatoes, turnips, water cress. 


Fruirs.—Apples, bananas, blackberries, grapes, mel- 
ons, oranges, peaches, pears, pineapples. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Brer Loar.—Chop fine a good slice of raw ham and 
two pounds of beef from which all the fat has been re- 
moved. Crumb fine three tablespoonfuls of stale bread 
and add it to the meat; add seasonings of salt, pepper, 
nutmeg, onion, allspice and chopped parsley. Bind to- 
gether with a beaten egg ; mix thoroughly ; form into a 
mound on a buttered baking disb, brush with beaten 
egg and bake for an hour or so, basting frequently with 
melted butter. Hat either hot or cold. 


APPLE AND CusTARD.—One and a half pounds loaf 
sugar, one pint water, two pounds apples peeled, cored 
and cut into small pieces, one fresh lemon, one pint rich 
milk, three eggs, vanilla and nutmeg. Boil the sugar in 
the water till it is a thick syrup, add the apples and 
grated peel and juice of the lemon and cook to a pulp; 
turn into a mold and let it stay until the following day. 
Make a rich custard with the eggs and milk, sweeten 
and flavor and serve very cold with the apples. 


PEACH JELLY.—Peel your peaches, take out the 
stones and put them to boil with a very little water, 
crack a handful of the stones and take out the kernels 
and put them with the fruit. When the peaches are 
soft strain and measure them and return them to the 
kettle with sugar, allowing a pound to every pint of 
juice. . Stir while cooking until the sugar dissolves, 
then pour into glasses and set away. : 


Currizp Lozster.—Extract the meat from a good- 
sized lobster and cut it into small pieces. Slice ‘a small 
onion and fry it brown, mix some curry quite smooth, 


moistened with gravy, add the onion to it and put it 
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with the lobster and a little broth over the fire. 
and stew for half an hour or so. 
lemon and serve. 


Cover 
Garnish with sliced 


CAULIFLOWER SALAD.—Boil a cauliflower, and then 
let it get quite cold; shred it intoa bowl; make amayon- 
naise dressing and serve with it. 


STurFeD PoraTors.—Select fine large potatoes, bake 
them, scoop out the insides carefully so as not to break 
the shells. Mince some cold meat, season it highly ; 
add a little of the potato, moisten slightly with gravy or 
melted butter ; fill up the potato shells, brush with beaten 
egg and bake fora few minutes, 


GREEN TOMATO PiE.—Line a deep earthen pie dish 
with paste, slice some green tomatoes very thin and pus 
a layer of them in the dish; over them pour some mo- 
lasses well seasoned with ginger, then add more toma- 
toes, then more molasses and so on until the dish is full, 
Put on the top crust and press the edges carefully down 
to the lower one. Prick the crust with a floured fork 
and bake. 
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OILSTONES. 


WHAT THEY ARE AND WHERE THEY COME FROM, 


Washita oilstone rock is crystallized silica. The erys 
tals are very small and are formed in clusters with the 
point ends interlaced, leaving numerous cavities. These 
minute crystals are hexagonal in shape with sharp points 
and can be seen under a microscope when magnified 
about 100 times, They are harder than steel, and that 
is why whetstones cut from this rock will wear away 
and sharpen steel tools. Washita whetstones are called 
oilstones because oil must be used to fill the cavities; and 
float away the steel particles that are cut off the tools. 
The peculiar geological formation from which these 
rocks are taken is not known to exist outside the State of 
Arkansas, where it occurs in many of the mountains of 
Saline, Hot Spring, Garland, and Montgomery counties. 
These strata are in a vertical position varying from nearly 
perpendicular to nearly horizontal, and have been con< 
siderably broken by upheaval or folding of the earth’s- 
crust. There are many grades in the quality of this rock, 
from yery hard and vitreous flint to the softest whetstone 
grit. Nearly all of it is very hard and vitreous or eom 
tains some impurity. One grade, of a dull white eolor 
full of cracks and haying but little grit, called bastar¢ 
stone, is plentiful throughout this formation, but is no 
used for whetstones. Some of the Washita rock quar- 
ried is not uniform in its texture, but contains hard spots 
and soft streaks that make uneven grit in the whet- 
stones, Sound blocks, composed of perfect crystals, 
unform in hardness, and having sharp grit, are only 
found in a few quarters in Garland County, near the city 
of Hot Springs. The different grades of Washita rock 
that are used for whetstones weigh from 125 to 165 
pounds per cubit foot. The best grades for good oil- 
stones weigh from 135 to 145 pounds per cubit foot. 
The hardness and weight and the sharpness of the grit 
in any Washita oilstone depend entirely upon the char- 
acter of its crystallization; and no fine polish or nice fin- 
ish on the surface, no fancy name, will change the grit. 
Nature made and arranged these crystals mysteriously 
and man cannot change them. The oilstone manufact- 
urer only cuts the rocks into whetstone shapes andi 
sizes; nothing more. He cannot make the grit in whet- 
stones better than it is in the rock, and he cannot make 
good oilstones of Washita rock that is impure or vitre< 
ous, or of unequal hardness. The softest Washita rock 
contains many grains of sand among the crystals. This, 
quality has sharp grit but slight cohesion, so that the- 
crystals separate readily and the stones wear away too. 
fast. Such whetstones contain many sand holes. The. 
lightest-weight rock that has perfect and uniform crys-. 
tallizations without any grains of sand is the best quality- 
to sharpen all wood-workers’ tools, and it makes the. 
most durable oilstones. The light-weight whetstones; 
generally have the sharpest grit, because they are the 
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| Dyspensia 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails 
to assimilate the food. The Acid 
Phosphate assists the weakened stom- 
ach, making the process of diges- 
tion natural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComp, Philadelphia, says : 

“Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess.” 

Dr. W. S. LeonarpD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.” 

Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says : 

‘A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms 
af dyspepsia.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS. 


Caution :—Be sure the word “Horsford’s” is 
rinted on the label. All others are spurious. 
ieex or sold in bulk. 
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Bat 
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Grandmother is right. 5 

Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder 
is not only better than any home made 
preparation can possibly be, but it is, 
as the late Ohio Food Commissioner 
said, ‘‘ absolutely the best baking pow- 
der manufactured.”’ 

CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER Co., 
81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEw York. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL-ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough §, . Tastes good. Use 
in time. Bold by d od 


CONSUMPTION 


Four women, 


The first told how much easier it was to wash with Pearline. 


ee 
all told 


She 


saved half her labor, and the work was better done. 


The second told how much lon 


ger the clothes lasted, since she'd 


used Pearline. The rubbing that wore them out wasn’t necessary. 
The next told how many things she -did with it; she washed the 
kitchen floor, or the finest china—the most delicate lace, or the 


coarsest fabric. 


Whatever she did with it, she saved money by it. 


The fourth told of the harmlessness of Pearline. She had used it for 
ten years, and she £zew nothing that was washable could be hurt by it. 
These are only four out of millions who use Pearline, but the others 
say thesamethingsand more. Tryityourself;then youcan tell about it. 


Beware 


thing—send it back. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this is as good as” 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the. honest 
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most porous. In them the crystals are interlaced in 
such a manner as to leave many cavities, and each cavity 
presents a great number of crystal points. The hard 
and heavy rocks are not sufficiently porous, being too 
compact. In them many of the crystals interpenetrate 
each other in a manner that leaves less cavities and fewer 
erystal points. 
ae SA eel 


SILLY NAMES. 


SOME OF THE TOWNS ENUMERATED IN 
OFFICE GUIDE. 


THE NEW POST- 


The ever-observant Ben Abou says: ‘I received a 
letter recently postmarked ‘ Negro Foot, Va.’ The name 
seemed so odd for a government post-office that I con- 
sulted an official postal guide to see if ‘Uncle Sam’ en- 
dorsed it. A glance through the guide discovered hun- 
dreds of others as little creditable to his taste and dig- 
nity. For instance, ‘Big Foot’ is an office in Indiana, 
‘Pig’ in Kentucky, ‘Skull Bone’ and ‘Mouse Tail’ in 
Tennessee, ‘ Buzzard’s Roost’ in Georgia, and ‘ Corn Cob’ 
in South Carolina. ‘Number One’ is a Maine post-office, 
and Vermont has a ‘Bread Loaf.’ In New York State 
we have a ‘Promised Land,’ a ‘Painted Post,’ ‘Good 
Ground,’ and ‘ Half Moon.’ Pennsylvania might have 
selected better sounding names than ‘Bird in Hand,’ 
‘Bean,’ ‘ Bald Eagle,’ ‘Burning Bush,’ ‘ Darling,’ ‘Good 
Interest’ and ‘Gum Tree.’ ‘ Gunpowder’ is in Maryland. 
while ‘Old Hundred’ and ‘ Alone,’ with ‘Negro Foot,’ 
are in Virginia. West Virginia boasts a ‘ Left Hand’ and 
North Carolina the grace of ‘ Charity,’ blessing of ‘ Pros- 
perity’ and ‘Forks of Pigeon.’ Georgia is discredited 
by a ‘ Dirt Town,’ and has ‘ Alligator,’ ‘Fish’ and ‘ Cold 
Water.’ ‘Pay Up’and ‘Cut off’ are also Georgia offices, 
‘Big Coon,’ ‘Coal Fire’ and ‘Red Rose’ are in Alabama 
and ‘Bananas’ in Florida. Texas has au inhospitable 
‘Adieu,’ the first on her list. But then she shows to us 
a ‘ Baby Head’ and offers us ‘Benzine,’ and tells of her 
‘Cotton Gin’ and of her famous ‘Cow Boy,’ by which 
time we are no ‘Stranger.’ Arkansas claims ‘Good 
Luck’ and a ‘Sweet Home,’ and Missouri a ‘ Chain of 


Rocks’ and ‘Medicine.’ Tennessee knows her ‘A, B, 


C’s, but talks slang, ‘U Bet,’ though a ‘ Baptist’ is there 
and a ‘Calf Killer.’ ‘Leap Year’ and ‘Safe Lock’ also 
belong to Tennessee. Kentucky has ‘ Back Bone,’ ‘ Hard 
Money,’ an ‘Apple Tree’ and ‘Paw Paw. Indiana sets 
up pretensions to ‘Art,’ and straightway selects such 
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names as Mud Lick, Potato Creek, Pinka Mink, No Go, 
Soon Over, Don Juan and Toll Gate for Hoosier Post- 
offices. And this isthe State whence comes the august 
dignitary of the White House. In Ohio there is An- 
tiquity; Michigan has a Waltz, None Such, and Cob 
Moo Sa. Highland Maury has emigrated from Scotland 
to Colorado, where she has become Troublesome, possi- 
bly from having to drink from a Tin Cup. Kansas has — 
a Cheese Man, a May Day and Pop Corn. What a silly 
lot of names these for Government post-offices! It is 
the custom for the Post-Office Department to sanction 
the name nominated by the citizens petitioning for the 
establishment of a post-office. It is, of course, the privi- — 
lege of the people of any community to thus advertise 
themselves as donkeys, but for the dignity of the Gov- 
ernment should not the Department exercise a veto of 
such boorish nominations?” : 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


A MILLION LAMPS. 


What’s a million? Scarcely conceivable at times,and 
yet often accepted with composure. For instance, a | 
million suns, a million worlds, a million Egyptian pyra- 
mids, even, are hardly conceivable; buta million dollars — 
lost in Wall Street is another affair. Tell a Jerseyman 
of a million mosquitoes, and he won’t tell you he is 
“ somewhat of a liar himself ;” on the contrary, he will 
put you down as altogether too good and moderate for 
that climate. There are sixty million people, and pos- 
sibly ten million families in our country: Of the 
thousands of different kinds of lamps sold in the last 
150 years, not every family even has one, for many use 
gas, and some still use candles. A lamp is something 
that stays by; it does not decay, and there are hund- — 5 
reds in the country fifty years old or more. And yet 
in the short period of five years every fifth family has’ 
bought a “Rochester” lamp; for the manufacturers re- 
port that over two million have been sold within that 
time. i 
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FELON Cure.—To cure a felon, says a correspondent, 
mix equal parts of strong ammonia and water, and hold 
your finger in it for fifteen minutes. After that with- 
draw it and tiea piece of cloth completely saturated with 
the mixture around it and keep it there till dry. If this 
treatment is adopted when the ailment is at first real- 
ized, the pains will cease at once. . pom tees 
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THE CIGAR OF THE FUTURE. 


According to the well-informed editor of Tobacco there 
is in only one respect any unanimity of opinion as to 
the probable effect of the new tariff on the price of 
cigars, and that is that the three-for-a-quarter clear 
Hayana will be retailed for ten cents straight ; and the 
greater portion of the imported cigars now sold for ten 
cents or under must go. The average raise on the 
former will be about $12 per 1,000, and on imported 
cigars from $20 to $30, according to the weight, No 
material reduction of size can be made that will offset 
this advance and thereby equalize prices, for in many 
instances the cigars are now made too loose and 
“spongy.” In the meantime it is gratifying to record 
that cigarette smoking is said to be very much on the 
decrease in New York and it would be very interesting 
if the exact statistics about the sale of the noxious little 
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weed, which has been such a source of interminable 
annoyance to man for years past, could be obtained. 
Unfortunately, however, there is so much of the show 
business in the cigarette trade that exact facts are as 
difficult to attain concerning the sale of the rival firms 
as are the actual receipts at theatrical box offices. It is 
a significant thing, however, that during the past year 
the cigarette firms have been steadily reducing their 
prices, until now the small boy and the iniquitous dude 
can render his neighborhood intolerable by the expendi- 
ture of six cents instead of ten to fifteen cents. 
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A CYCLONE OF FICTION. 


“ Reading,” said Lord Bacon, ‘‘maketh a full man, 
conference a ready man, and writing an exact man ;” 
adding a little further on that if a man ‘reads little, he 
had need have much cunning to seem to know that he 
doth not.” Evidently in those days men read to learn, 
and to store their minds with useful knowledge. Even 
Montaigne, while pretending that his reading was de- 
signed more for pastime than for acquisition, confesses 
that ‘if I study I only endeavor to find out the knowl- 
edge of myself, which may instruct me how to die well 
and how to live well”—the philosopher revealing him- 
self in spite of his attempt at modest disclaimer. The 
need of study and the necessity of making one’s self 
familiar with the contents of books, if one would hold a 
respectable position in polite society, are more apparent 
now than they were in the days of Montaigne and 
Bacon, when human science was confined to fewer and 
far narrower lines of discussion. Accordingly, to the 
reading, as to the making, of books there isnoend. But 
there is a sort of reading that tends more to harm than 
to benefit. It is a habit rather than an expression of 
intellectual taste, the gratifying of a craving not unlike 
that grosser one which leads to indulgence in physical 
stimulants, a propensity whose fatal tendency is to ener- 
vate and destroy instead of strengthening the mind. 
Happily it is of too recent origin to have produced any 
marked results as yet, though if the tendency be not 
arrested serious consequences may be apprehended. The 
tendency we refer to is the habit of promiscuously de- 
youring the works of fiction that are being poured forth 
in unceasing stream by an army of publishers in this 
country and in England. We do not go so far in de- 
nunciation of the evil as some whom we have heard de- 
clare it to be a vice, in all respects as pernicious as 
drinking, gambling and opium eating. There is an im- 
plication of degradation and moral obliquity in those 
habits which in no manner attaches to the victims of 
the book-reading mania, In the case of these latter, 
the worst that can be said of them is that they are as- 
siduously wasting their time and earnestly undermining 
whatever intellectual powers they may have been en- 
dowed with by nature. The mass of literary stuff, a 
little of which is good, the most of it inferior, and some 
of it absolutely vile and detestable, that floods the com- 
munity uninterruptedly, is of almost inconceivable 
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magnitude. That it all finds readers, as it certainly 
must, is truly remarkable. For it is notorious that not 
one in many thousands of the printed pages daily 
perused by thousands of people has any relation to 
sound knowledge or culture. Neither are they read 
with any intent to improve the reader’s mind. People 
read newspapers and books as a matter of pure habit, 
partly to get a*glimpse of the current scandals of the 
hour, partly to kill time, and mostly to avoid the trouble 
of thinking, The inevitable result is the growth of a 
superficial semi-enlightenment in the community not far 
removed from sheer ignorance. The eyil, however, 
seems to have attained to its present portentous dimen- 
sious within the past decade, and, like other social aber- 
rations that periodically manifest themselves, it is likely 
to subside again ag rapidly as it has grown into signifi- 
eance. Life presents too many serious problems de- 
manding our closest attention to permit its being frit- 
tered away in vacuous self-indulgence. 
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BEER AND GLASS. 


Dr. Schultze, in Science, claims to haye established, 
by a very extended series of experiments, that beer, by 
as little as five minutes’ standing in any glass, even 
when cold and in the dark, will be materially affected 
both in taste and odor. By making trial tests on some 
hundred persons he sustains his claims. The change is 
due, as he thinks, to the slight solubility of the glass 
substance in the beer. Lead is used in the manufacture 
of glass, making it more easy to manipulate, and from 
experiments with glass obtained from the leading source 
of supply he determined that one cubic centimetre of 
beer, by five minutes’ standing in glass, dissolved 6-26 
ten millionths of a‘milligram of the glass substance con - 
taining 0-48 thousand-millionths of a milligram of lead 
oxide. It is this small quantity of glass substance that 
affects the taste of the beer, and if it contains lead, ren- 
ders it objectionable for sanitary reasons, By further 
experiments. with vessels of different substances, he 
comes to the conclusion that gold-lined silver mugs are 
the best, and he ranks covered salt-glazed stone mugs 
as good. 
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CENSUS ROMANCES. 


According to the newspaper correspondents in Wash- 
ington the taking of the census in some parts of the 
country was attended with extraordinary difficulties. 
Geographical hindrances rendered. it most hard in 
Eastern Oregon, Southern Utah, Southern Nevada and 
Florida. In Eastern Oregon there is such lack of mail 
facilities that many enumerators were more than two 
hundred miles from any railway, so that the schedules 
had to be transported by stage and horseback. The 
population of Southern Utah and Southern Nevada is 
exceedingly sparse, so as to make enumeration corre- 
spondingly expensive and difficult. Florida is mostly 
swamp, its people over by far the greater part of its 
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territory widely scattered, and transportation being 
almost out of the question. Perhaps the most dramatic 
incident of the census occurred in the great Nevada 
desert. One enumerator was only able to get his blank 
schedules from the supervisor by having them conveyed 
to him across the desert, a distance of one hundred and 
ten miles, by an Indian. The copper-colored messenger 
took with him only a flask of water. He did not arrive 
when he was expected and the enumerator, alarmed at 
the delay set out to look for him. Starting across the 
dreadful waste from the opposite side, he found, after a 
day’s journey along the trail the corpse of the Indian 
half buried in the sand. The unfortunate messenger 
had died of thirst. 
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PSEUDO JOURNALISM. 


The discovery that swarms of beneficient bacteria 
called phagecytes inhabit the blood vessels and destroy 
the invuding bacteria of disease, except when the latter 
appear in overwhelming numbers, bids fair to revolu- 
tionize the practice of medicine. Already an eminent 
physician has declared that in the future the aim of the 
medical man will be to strengthen the muscles, con- 
stitution and appetite of the phagecytes, so that 
they will be able to kill and eat a greater number of bac- 
teria than now satisfies their wants; and he maintains 
that by kind and judicious treatment the efficiency of 
the phagecytes can. be greatly increased: But hag he 
not forgotten the lesson so often taught by the domestic 
cat? Itis her business to kill and eat the mice that 
infest her master’s house, but if she is treated with in- 
judicious kindness and fed with good food she disdains 
to sully her paws with mice and spends her time sleep- 
ing on the hearth rug. If our phagecytes are treated 
too well may they not prove as unprincipled as cats 
and allow our system to be overrun with all sorts of 
bacteria. 


The above feebleness is an extract from one of the 
latest issues of the London Herald, a curiosity of an 
alleged newspaper character that enjoyed an ephemeral 
existence of a few months in the British metropolis. 
After reading the paragraph quoted, it may readily be 
imagined that we were not surprised to hear of the 
paper’s speedy collapse, which propitious event hap- 
pened about a month ago. No journal could long sur- 
vive the introduction in a scientific capacity of Mr. 
Radam into its editorial staff. It is understood, however, 
that the proprietor’s jealousy of that gentleman’s 
superior ignorance of the bacillus theory was the im- 
mediate occasion of the paper’s discontinuance. 
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TEA IN ENGLAND.—Ten years ago China had almost 
a monopoly of the English tea market, but now India 
and Ceylon furnish 59 per cent, of the quantity con- 
sumed. The India and Ceylon teas are said to be 
stronger than the Chinese. Coffee is rapidly being 
superseded by tea as a beverage in England. 


SOCIETY ANALYZED. . 


THE LEADER OF THE ‘ FOUR HUNDRED” DESCRIBES HIS 
CONSTITUENCY. 


The advance sheets of Mr. Ward McAllister’s long- 
expected book, ‘Society as I Have Found It,’ have 
been issued to the daily press through the country, and 
doubtless by the time this writing gets into type the 
book itself will have been published. The work is more 
than a publication of recollections, for it is really a 
hand-book of the manners and customs of fashionable 
society. It was at a ball given in Florence by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany that Mr. McAllister first learned 
what a ball supper should be. He says: “‘ And what 
were the proper mural decorations for a ball-room and 
the halls opening into it? The supper system was per- 
fect. In one salon, large tables for coffee, tea, choco- 
late and cakes. In another, tables covered simply with 
ices and other light refreshments, fove gras, sandwiches, 
ete. In the grand supper room, the whole of the wall 
of one side of the room, from floor almost to ceiling, 
was covered with shelves, on which every imaginable 
dish was placed, hot and cold. The table in front of 
these shelves was lined with servants in livery, and sim- 
ply loaded with empty plates and napkins to serve the 
supper on. The favorite and most prized dishes at all 
these suppers was cold sturgeon (a fish Americans never 
eat), and the most prized fruit the hot-house pineapple, 
with all its leaves, and to the eye seemingly growing. 
Opposite the supper table, in another part of the room, 
the wines were served, all by themselves, and there was, 
it appeared to mé, every wine grown in any quarter of the 
globe. Everything was abundant and lavish, and the 
whole affair was most imposing. JI remember at one of 
these balls dancing with an American girl, a strikingly 
handsome woman, a Great Stonington belle. As we 
waltzed by the King of Bavaria I felt a hand placed on 
my shoulder, and a voice exclaimed: ‘ Mais, Monsieur, 
cest le roi.’ I stopped at once, and hastily inquired of 
my fair partner, ‘What is it?’ She replied, ‘I did it; 
I was determined to do it. As I passed the King 1 
punched him in the side with my elbow. Now1am 
satisfied.” I rushed up to the King and Grand Cham- 
berlain, saying, ‘‘ Mille pardons, mille pardons,’ and the 
affair passed over, but I soon disposed of the young 
woman and never ‘attempted her again.’ The diamonds 
the women wore amazed me. You see nothing in this 
country like the tiaras of diamonds I saw at this ball; 
tiara after tiara, the whole head blazing with diamonds, 
and yet there was but little beauty.” 

Perhaps the keynote of Ward McAllister’s social suc- 
cess, the ambition of his life as it appears-to have been, 
was struck by John Jacob Astor when he said, at the 
close of his first dinner with Mr. McAllister: “ My 
young friend, if you go on giving such dinners as these 
you need have no fear of planting yourself in this city.” 
But the way to fame is sometimes long and tedious, and 
the book had better be left to tell that story. Here is 
Newport as Ward paints it: “Those were the days 
that made Newport what it was then and is now, the 
most enjoyable.and luxurious little island in America. 
The farmers of the island even seemed to catch the 
infection, and they were as much interested in the suc- 
cess of our picnics and country dinners as we were 
ourselyes. They threw open their houses to us and 
never heeded the invasion, on a bright, sunshiny day, of 
a party of fifty people, taking possession of their dining 
room, in fact, of their own house, and frolicking in it to 
their hearts’ content. To be sure, I had often to pacify 
a farmer when a liveried groom robbed his hen roost, 
but as he knew that the fashionable horde always paid 
their way, he was easily soothed. I then remarked that 
in Newport, at that time, you could have driven a four- 
in-hand of camels or giraffes, and the residents of the 
island would have smiled and found it quite the thing. 
The charm of the place then was the simple way of en- 
tertaining ; there were no large balls; all the dancing 
and dining was doneby daylight, and in the country. I 


out with me to my farm and procure one. 


did not hesitate to ask the very creme dela creme of New 
York society to lunch and dine at my farm, or to a fishing 
party on the rocks. My little farm dinners gained such 
a reputation that my friends would say to me, ‘ Now, 
remember, leave me out of your ceremonious dinners as 
you choose, but always include me in those given at. 
your farm, or I'll never forgive you.’ But to convey any 
idea of country parties, one must in detail give the 
method of getting them up. Riding on the avenue on a 
lovely summer’s day, I would be stopped by a beautiful 
woman, in gorgeous array, looking so fascinating that if 
she were to ask you toattempt the impossible you would 
at least make an effort. She would open on me as fol- 
lows: ‘My dear friend, we are all dying for a picnic. 
Can’t you get one up for us?” ‘Why, my dear lady,” 
I would answer, ‘you have dinners every day, and 
charming dinners, too ; what more do you want?’ Oh, 
they’re not picnics. Any one can give dinners,’ she would 
reply ;’ ‘ what we want is one of your picnics. Now, my 
dear friend, do get one up.’ This was enough to fire me 
and set me going. Sol reply: ‘I will do your bidding. 
Fix on the day at once, and tell what is the best dish 
your cook makes.’ Out comes my memorandum book, 
and I write: ‘ Monday, 1 P. M., meet at Narragansett 
Avenue; bring filet de boeuf pique,’ and with a bow am 
off in my little wagon, and dash on, to waylay the next 
cottager, stop every carriage known to contain friends, 
and ask them, one and all, to join our country party, and 
assign to each of them the providing of a certain dish 
and a bottle of champagne. Meeting young men, 
charge them to take a bottle of champagne and a pound 
of grapes, or order from the confectioner’s a quart of 
ice cream to be sent tome. My pony is put on his met- 
tle; I keep going the entire day getting recruits; I en- 
gage my music and servants and a carpenter to put 
down a dancing platform, and the florist to adorn it, and 
that evening I go over in detail the whole affair, map it 
out as a general would a battle, omitting nothing, not 
even a salt spoon; see to it that I have men on the road 
to direct my party to the farm, and bid the farmer put 
himself and family and the whole farm in holiday at- 
tire.” 

Mr. McAllister tells the following good story of one of 
the best-known men in New York society, since dead, 
whom he designates as the “ Major,” but who really 
bore a higher rank: ‘‘ As my farm parties were always 
gotten up at a day’s notice, I was often in straits to pro- 
vide the dishes for all that was wanting to complete the _ 
feast I furnished myself. A boned turkey on one occa- 
sion was absolutely necessary. The day was a holiday. 
I must at once place it in the cook’s hands. 
were all shut, so I suggested to the Major that he drive 


reached the place, farmer and family, we found, had gone 
off visiting ; there was no one there. I took in the situa- 
tion at a glance. - Major,’ I said, ‘ there, in that field, is 
a gobbler; that turkey you and I have got to catch if it 
takes us all night to get him.” Positively I shall not leave 
the place without him. He looked aghast. There he 
was in Poole’s clothes, the best dressed man in America ! 
This he always was. On this point, a friend once got 
this off on him: As he was entering his club with 


' another well-dressed man of leisure, this gentleman ex- 


claimed: ‘ Behold them ! like the lilies of the field, they 
toil not, neither do they spin, yet Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.’ Clothes or no — 
clothes, in pursuit of the turkey we went. Over fences, 
under fences, in barnyards and through fields, at a full 
run, the perspiration pouring down the cheeks of the 
dear old Major, and I screaming encouragement to him. 
‘Try it again, Major! Head him off! Now youhaye 
him!’ Finally, after an hour’s chase, we got the bird, — 
when, throwing off his coat, straightening himself and — 
throwing his arms akimbo, he exclaimed : ‘ Well, Mc., 


it takes to chasing turkeys.’ ‘My dear fellow,’ I re- 
plied, ‘the great Chancellor Livingston once said, ‘A 
gentleman can do anything; he can clean his own boots, 
but he should do it well.’” , 
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Mr. McAllister’s account of his experiences with so- 
cially ambitious mothers when he was manager of the 
Family Circle Dancing Class is amusing. Only by prac- 
tice of the most astute diplomacy did he manage to keep 
from making life-long enemies, ‘The launching of a 
beautiful young girl into society,” says Mr, McAllister, 
“fis one thing; it is another to place her family on a 
good, sound, social footing. You can launch them into 
the social sea, but can they float? ‘Manners maketh 
the man,’ is an old proverb. These they certainly must 
possess. There is no society in the world as generous 
as New York society is ; ‘ friend, parent, neighbor, all it 
will embrace,’ but once embraced they must have the 
power of sustaining themselves, The best quality for 
them to possess is modesty in asserting their claims; 
letting people seek them rather than attempting to rush 
too quickly to the front. The Prince of Wales, on a 
charming American young woman expressing her sur- 
prise at the cordial reception given her by London so- 
ciety, replied: ‘My dear lady, there are certain people 
who are bound to come to the frontand stay there. You 
are one of them,’ It requires not only money but brains, 
and, above all, infinite tact; possessing the three, your 
success is assured. If taken by the hand by a person 
in society, you are at once led into the charmed circle, 
and then your own correct perceptions of what should 
or should not be done must do the rest. As a philo- 
sophical friend once said to me, ‘A gentleman can al- 
ways walk, but he cannot afford to have a shabby 
equipage.’” : 

Mr. McAllister speaks of the importance of a pleasant 
manner to a woman who desires to make a social suc- 
cess. Then he argues: “If women should cultivate 
pleasant 'manners should not men do the same? Are 
not manners as important to men as to women? The 
word ‘gentleman’ may have its derivation from gentle 
descent, but my understanding of a gentleman has 
always been that he is a person free from arrogance 
and anything like self-assertion; considerate of the 
feelings of others; so satisfied and secure in his own 
position that he is always unpretentious, feeling he 
could not do an ungentlemanly act; as courteous and 
kind in manner to his inferiors as to his equals. The 
best bred men I have ever met have always been the 
least pretentious. Natural and simple in manner, mod- 
est in apparel, never wearing anything too voyant or 
conspicuous; but always so well dressed that you 
could never discover what made them so—the good 
quiet taste of the whole producing the result.” On the 
subject of dinners, Mr. McAllister says: ‘In planning 
a dinner the question is not to whom you owe dinners 
but who is most desirable. The success of the dinner 
depends as much upon the company as the cook. Dis- 
cordant elements—people invited alphabetically or to 
pay off debis—are fatal. Of course, I speak of ladies’ 
dinners, And here great tact must be used in bring- 
ing together young womanhood and the dowagers. 
A dinner wholly made up of young people is generally 
stupid. You require the experienced woman of the 
world, who has at her fingers’ ends the history of the 
past, present and future, Critical, scandalous, with 
keen and ready wit, appreciating the dinner and wine 
at their worth. Ladies in beautiful toilets are necessary 
to the elegance of a dinner, as a most exquisitely ar- 
ranged table is only a solemn affair surrounded by black 
coats, I make it a rule never to attend such dismal 
feasts, listening to prepared witticisms and ‘twice told 
tales.’ So much for your guests.” There’s a world of 
information in the book, including full descriptions of 
the most famous entertainments ever given in New 
York, which are made valuable and interesting, as they 
are from the inside. Among these are the famous 


$10,000 dinner, given by an extravagant foreigner, at 
which live swans from Prospect Park were part of the 
table decorations, the “ gold,” ‘‘ silver” and ‘‘ diamond” 
dinners given by equally extravagant New Yorkers, the 
Vanderbilt costume ball, the Bradley-Martin ball of last 
winter, and his own ‘‘New Year” ball, which closed 
last season. 


CORN FOR EUROPE. 


THE TARDY RECOGNITION BY EUROPEANS OF THE FOOD 
VALUE OF INDIAN OORN. 


On this subject, to which the AMERICAN ANALYST has 
referred repeatedly, in the earnest hope of aiding in the 
accomplishment of a result that would be a world-wide 
benefit, the Commercial Bulletin of October 25th says: 

The United States consume in food for the people and 
for animals nearly all—more than 96 per cent.—of their 
enormous crop of cora. Staple of life in the West and 
South as this food is, it has gained but a slight hold on 
the rest of the civilized world. Of the 69,000,000 bush- 
els exported last year out of acrop of 2,000,000,000 bush- 
els, the takings of other countries were as follows : 


United Kingdom............. ... 41,000,000 
AUVANVCS tore a/sy Nopathiane el reiets ots x" ears es 6,565,000 
Germany..... ERR ais wa oni alinas 4,608,000 
Canad aye cain. sneer aieie os. esas 8,000,000 
Belgium yea.). ote. Rgatete Gs oe or et 4,000,000 
Denmark =.ccauuae BAe aa sr isc sere 1,855,000 


This leaves only about 5,000,000 bushels for the other 
lands to which our corn was exported, and which do not 
exactly pine for it. The magnitude of the corn crop in 
this country exeites the wonder of the people in coun- 
tries where corn is not raised, or raised only to a limited 
extent, or experimentally. Corn, or maize, is emphati- 
cally an American product, and some writers estimate 
that it is consumed by more people than any other grain 
except rice. For the ten years, 1870-79, our corn crop 
averaged 1,184,487,000 bushels; for the next ten years, 
1,703,443,000. The average export for thirty years was 
53,395,383 bushels. The years of highest export were 
1876 and the next four, for which the average was 88,- 
000,000 bushels; one year, 1879, showing an export of 
nearly one hundred millions. In the year ending June 
30, 1879, the United Kingdom took 64,000,000 bushels, 
and the next year 56,000,000. The export of last year 
was 69,000,000 bushels; of the year before, 25,000,000. 
This variation is very marked, rising to 57 per cent. of 
the entire crop and falling to 1. The mere dimensions 
of the crop do not necessarily affect exportation. In 
1881, when the valuation per bushel at the farm was as 
high as 63.6 cents, the export was three million bushels 
more than in 1882, when the value was 48.4 cents, 
while the crop was 400,000,000 bushels greater than in 
1881. In 1870, when the percentage of export to pro- 
duction was 1, the price at the seaboard was 92} cents, 
and in 1880, when the ratio of export to production was 
54 per cent., the price at the seaboard was 54.3 cents, 
In 1870, the high price at home prevented exportation ; 
in 1880, the low price increased the foreign demand. 
Large as the crop is, there are only a few States that 
raise corn for export. Most of this corn comes from 
beyond the Mississippi, where the priceis lowest. Thus, 
when in 1888 corn was 29 cents in Illinois and 31 cents 
in Indiana, it brought 26 cents in Kansas and 22 cents 
in Nebraska, the export value being 47.4 cents. A great 
effort was made last year to popularize Indian corn in 
Europe by touching and toothsome appeals to the mill- 
ions who swarmed at the Paris Exhibition. France 
raises about 13,000,000 bushels of inferior corn, mostly 
fed to farm animals or made into spirits. So first-class 
American corn was taken to Paris and the work began. 
Commercial Agent Griffin, at Limoges, writes hopefully 
of the attempt to introduce corn as human food, and sug- 
gests the following up of agricultural fairs, and dealing 
out many kinds of corn food to the assembled peasants, 
showing them how to prepare it, and inducing them to 
eat it and be overcome by its cheapness, its appetizing 
qualities and its nutritiousaess. The experimenter at 
Paris was Mr, Charles J. Murphy of Nebraska, a State 
Commissioner to the Edinburgh Exhibition of this year. 
He was less successful in Paris than in Edinburgh. In 
both cities he appeared not as a corn grower or corn 
dealer, but unsubsidized, and having no pecuniary inter- 
est in the grain. He wasa peripatetic philanthropist, 
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feeling, as he says, that “he could be of no greater ser- 
vice to the toiling millions of the world than by instruct- 
ing them as to the best means of procuring the cheapest 
and most nutritious food.” He cooked corn in its scores 
of different forms—from plain mush to the more classic 
gems and “pones.” He had dishes for breakfast, lunch- 
eon, dinner and supper, for steady diet and for dessert, 
on the cob or on the “pop.” It was revelation and a 
wonder, and the canny Scots ate thankfully, and doubt- 
less returned gladly to their accustomed oats. But the 
scheme was a good one, and the plan of procedure was 
truly an American idea; albeit in all ages the Fair and 
the Kirmess have been occasions for the introduction 
and sale of wares. Mr. Murphy, in furtherance of his 
plan, has prepared a pamphlet, in which he gives his 
lecture before the International Congress of Millers at 
Paris, and also over one hundred formulas for the prepa- 
ration and cooking of corn, besides much other matter 
of moment. Doubtless it will be slow work to geta 
foothold in Europe for corn, and it is very certain if it 
does gain one, that Americar corn will soon find a rival 
in the Kast Indian production of the same cereal. 
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LIQUID SOAP. 


THE ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR MEDICATED LIQUID 
SOAPS, 


In a paper read before the recent congress of Russian 
Pharmaceutical Societies, Herr Saidemann called atten- 
tion to the therapeutic value of liquid soaps, which he 
claimed to present the advantages of being more suit- 
able for inunction, favoring admixture of medicinal sub- 
stances, and being always producible from vegetable oils, 
thus avoiding the use of animal fats (Phar. Zeit Russi., 
Dec. 24, p. 820). The formula recommended by him for 
a liquid soap is to mix 1 part of caustic potash dissolved 
in an equal weight of water with 4 parts of olive oil 
and one-fourth part of alcohol, and shake it vigorously 
during ten minutes. The mixture is repeatedly stirred 
during the next hour, then mixed with an equal quantity 
of water, and after standing several days filtered. The 
author states that carbolic acid incorporated with potash 
soap has its caustic and poisonous properties paralyzed, 
while its disinfectant action appears to be increased. It 
is also stated that the Berlin District Sanitary Commis- 
sion has found a solution of potash soap in 10,000 of 
water completely to prevent the development of the 
splenic fever bacillus, and has recommended a solution 
of 14 parts in 10,000 as one of the best disinfectants. 
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EXCRUCIATING.—An Austrian has invented an instru- 
ment resembling a piano in appearance which contains 
six violins, two violas and two violoncellos and is mani- 
pulated by a keyboard. 


Insect HEAt.—The heat produced from the light of 
a firefly is only one per cent. of an equal amount of 
candle-light. The bug’s light is produced by a chemical 
action, as it is increased by putting the fly in oxygen, 
and diminished in an atmosphere of nitrogen, 


An Enpurine Gun.—In some of the endurance tests 
of the Maxim gun in Germany, 34,000 rounds were fired 
from a single barrel—20,000 rounds of cartridges with 
steel-covered bullets being fired from a single barrel be- 
fore the rifling was materially injured. 


Women Workers.—According to reports which haye 
recently been published, Germany employs 5,500,000 of 
women in industrial pursuits; England, 4,000,000; 
France, 3,750,000; Italy, 3,500,000, and Austro-Hun- 
gary nearly the same number. 


FrENcH FrastinG.—A dinner and a reception at the 
house of President Carnot are, according to a Paris ca- 
terers’ periodical, pretty expensive affairs. The last time 
the President entertained the bill was as follows: Din- 
ner of 400 covers at $7 per cover, $2,800; buffet for 
3,000 persons at the reception, $5,054; music, flowers, 
&e., $15,000; 1,500 quarts of champagne, costing $2 
per quart, were drunk, as well as 500 bottles of Bor- 
deaux at $1.50 per bottle, and 200 bottles of beer at 12 
cents per bottle. 
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A 40-INCH LENS. 


WHAT THE LARGEST TELESCOPE IN THE WORLD MAY 
REVEAL, 


The news of the recent arrival from Paris of one of 
the lenses for the object-glass of the 40-inch telescope 
that is to be made by the Clarks, of Cambridgeport, for 
the University of Southern California, has attracted 
considerable attention. It does not appear to be gen- 
erally understood that the work of constructing the 
huge object-glass that is to eclipse the Lick telescope 
has but just begun, and that the most difficult and deli- 
cate part of it has not yet been touched. Not one lens 
only, but a second, must be finished before the object- 
glass is ready. That portion of a telescope consists of 
two lenses, one of flint and the other of crown glass, 
which by their different refractive properties correct one 
another’s chromatic errors and produce an image free 
from confusing fringes of colored light. For two or 
three years the makers will slowly shape and polish the 
lenses, until every ray of light that passes through them 
is brought, as near as human skill can compass it, to one 
exactly accordant focus, When the glass is finished, 
only some of the rarest of the world’s great gems will 
rival it in money value. But the most interesting ques- 
tions connected with the making of this huge telescope 
are: What will it be abletodo? how much willits pow- 
ers exceed those of the greatest telescopes now in ex- 
istence? and what discoveries in the heavens may be 
expected from it? The most powerful telescope now on 
our planet is that of the Lick Observatory, whose ob- 
ject-glass is 36 inches in diameter. The celebrated tel- 
escope of Lord Rosse, in Ireland, is much larger, it is 
true, being no less than six feet, or 72 inches in diame- 
ter, but that is an instrument of a totally different kind, 
being a reflecting and not a refracting telescope. Ina 
reflecting telescope there is no object-glass, but the im- 
age of the object looked at is formed by a concaye mir- 
ror, which brings the rays of light to a focus by reflec- 
tion. Lord Rosse’s telescope, owing to the vast size of 
it3 mirror, receives far more light from a star than the 
Lick glass does, but the lack of complete reflection from 
the mirror, and the imperfections in the mirror’s form, 
more than counterbalance this advantage, so that for 
most of the purposes of astronomy California’s Lick re- 
fractor is a far more effective instrument than its giant 
reflecting rival in Ireland. So it is with the Lick tele- 
scope that the new 40-inch glass should be compared. 
It is easy to compare the light-gathering powers of 
the two object-glasses, since these vary directly as the 
squares of the diameters of the glasses. The square of 
36 is 1,296, and the square of 40 is 1,600. It appears, 
then, that while the diameter of the new glass will be 
only one-ninth greater than that of the Lick glass, its 
light-grasping power will be about one-fourth greater. 
This will be a very important gain, if the workmanship 
upon the new glass is equal to that displayed by the old 
one, for celestial phenomena, such as faint stars and 
nebulee, that lie beyond the reach of the great telescope 
on Mount Hamilton, will be readily seen with the aid of 
its larger rival in Southern California. Among the dis- 
coveries which Dr. Holden has achieved with the Lick 
telescope is that of the existence of heliacal nebule— 
that is to say, of nebulous masses which, by some won- 
derful process, have been drawn out into vast spiral coils 
like the thread of a screw. These are not insignificant, 
but so extensive that if our own huge solid globe were 
expanded into a cloud of thinnest vapor, it would be but 
a speck beside them. The new 40-inch telescope ought 
to throw a flood of light upon these strangeforms. Then 
in astronomical photography, which has made astonish- 
ing strides within a few years past, the new telescope 
may fairly be expected to perform wonders. Its great 
object-glass will grasp forty thousand times as much 
light as can enter the pupil of an average human eye— 
and this light, concentrated upon the extremely sensi- 
tive plates which the modern art of photography fur- 
uishes, will picture there scenes in the depths of space 


which no eye has ever beheld or could ever hope to be- 
hold in any other way. A marvellous field for research 
of this description has, within a few months, been dis- 
covered in the constellation of Orion, where many square 
degrees of the sky surrounding the Belt of Orion have 
been found to be covered with a net-work of nebulous 
streaks and patches, amid which shine thousands of 
stars. How this wonderful region will appear in the 
new telescope when it has been mounted on its moun- 
tain top in the transparent air of Southern California 
can, as yet, only be imagined. A popular way of esti- 
mating the power of a telescope is by stating how near 
it will bring the moon, We observe that somebody says 
the 40 inch glass will make the moon appear only 100 
miles away. This, when made without qualification 
and explanation, is a misleading statement. The appa- 
rent distance of the moon, or any other object, depends 
upon the magnifying power employed. An ordinary 
opera-glass magnifies three diameters, and apparently 
brings all objects seen through it three times as near as 
they actually are to the observer. There are not a few 
telescopes now in existence that are capable of bringing 
the moon within an apparent distance of only 100 miles. 
For that. purpose it is only necessary to use a magnify- 
ing power of 2,400 diameters, the actual distance of the 
moon being in round numbers 240,000 miles. This ef- 
fect does not depend upon the size of the object-glass, 
although the clearness of the view does. For telescopes 
of the best quality a magnifying power of 100 diameters 
for each inch of the diameter of the object-gliss may be 
used upon the moon with fairly good effect when the at- 
mosphere is at its very best. By pressing the magnify- 
ing power beyond that degree more is lost by the in- 
creasing indistinctness and imperfection of the image 
than is gained by its greater size. Accordingly, 100 di- 
ameters to the inch may be regarded as the upper limit 
of magnifying power fora telescope. A 4-inch glass 
should bear a magnifying power of 400 for bright ob- 
jects when the atmospheric conditions are suitable; but 
usually so high a power is found impracticable, owing 
to the unsteadiness of the air and other causes, and a 
power of 60 to the inch is, perhaps, about the estimate 
of the best average capacity of an ordinary object-glass. 
With a very large object-glass even this power is gen- 
erally too great to produce a satisfactory image, so that 
about 50 to the inch may be regarded as the ordinary 
limit fora glass 40 inches in diameter. That would 
mean a magnifying power of 2,000 diameters in the case 
of this great new instrument, which would bring the 
moon within an apparent distance of 120 miles. With 
a power of 60 to the inch the moon’s apparent distance 
would be just 100 miles, and supposing that the fuli 
power of 100 to the inch could ever be borne with good 
effect, which is highly improbable, the moon would ap- 
pear only 60 miles away. Its features would not, how- 
ever, be seen as distinctly as if it were actually at that 
distance from the eye, for the unsteadiness of the at- 
mosphere and the imperfections of the image, even un. 
der the best of conditions, would impart considerable in- 
distinctness to the view. Those who from mountain 
tops have seen objects of the landscape 60 miles away 
can accordingly form a more or less vivid idea of the 
sort of view of the moon’s surface that the new tele- 
scope would be able to give at the limit of its powers. 
But with a much smaller magnifying power—say 1,000 
diameters, which would bring the moon within an appa- 
rent distance of 240 miles—far more distinct views of 
the lunar landscape could be obtained. Under the very 
finest conditions for seeing, such a power might just 
suffice to reveal a steamship of the size of our largest 
transatlantic liners traversing a lunar ocean, especially 
if it emitted a cloud of black smoke. But then we must 
remember that astronomers are thoroughly convinced 
that the moon has no oceans, but at the best only dried- 
up ocean beds. A building as large as some of our huge 
exhibition halls could be seen as a minute speck, The 
existence of a large city on the moon would readily be 
detected by the 40-inch telescope. In fact, if there were 
any cities-there, they would have been discovered long 
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ago with the telescopes already in existence. A great 
deal of light may be thrown upon some of the vexed 
questions concerning Mars, Venus, and the other plan- 
ets by the new telescope. There are very puzzling ap- 
pearances on their surfaces, some of which seem to 
demand for their solution but a comparatively slight 
increase of telescopic power beyond our present limit. 


But as to the inhabitants of other planets, the 40-inch 


lens will leave us as much in the dark, so far as the pos- 
sibility of seeing them or their architectural monuments 
is concerned, as we have ever been. For any such 
achievement as that we shall have to wait until a genius 
comes who can invent an instrument for seeing as much 
superior to the present telescope as an arc light is bright- 
er than a tallow dip. 


IMPURE ICE. 


THE EFFECT OF FREEZING UPON IMPURITIES CONTAINED 
IN WATER. 


The extent to which ice is used makes its importance — 


in relation to health almost as great as that of water. 
An idea prevails that ice cannot be impure, from what- 
ever source it is obtained, as it is supposed to “ purify 
itself” in freezing. About all that is thought of is 
temperature, and as long as ice is cold little else is con- 
sidered. Here is an error that has been the cause of 
much mischief, and as the iced drinks are sipped, their 
refreshing coolness drives away all thought of possible 
impurities, just as candies are eaten and the quality of 
sweetness is all that is desired or considered. Regard- 
ing the effect of freezing upon impurities in water the 
Massachusetts Board of Health has published experi- 


ments, as stated by Public Health, with seventy-six 


samples of water and 336 samples of ice from fifty-eight 
localities. In ice from polluted sources compared with 
water from the same, the experiments showed: 1. 
That in the ice the color and salt had been removed. 
2. That all but 13 per cent. of the other impurities ef 
the water, as shown by chemical analysis, had been re- 
moved. 
meter were: For snow (one sample), 1,246; for clear 
ice (part of the same cake as above), 6; for clear ice 
from an unpolluted source, 0. 4. The average of 12 
samples frem the most polluted sources, 138. The 
number of bacteria varied much in different parts of the 
same cake. From the examinations which have been 
made, it appears probable that when ice first forms in 
the surface of a pond or river, a considerable part of the 
impurity in the water near the surface is entangled in 
the first inch or less in depth, and that the ice which 
forms below this first inch contains but a very small 
percentage of the impurities of the water. If snow falls 
upon the thin ice, causing it to sink, so that the water 
from below saturates the snow, it will freeze without 
purification; or if rain falls upon the snow and freezes, 
the ice thus formed contains the impurities of the snow 
and of the rain-water, and of whatever else may have 
settled out of the air. The method often pursued, of 
flooding the ice ef a pond or river by cutting holes 


through it, gives a layer of ice as impure as the water 


of which it is formed. The purifying effect of freezing 
ig greater upon substances in solution than upon those in 
suspension. This is confirmed by the fact that a large 
part of the organic matter, one-half or three-quarters, 
and sometimes more than is found in good ice, is of par- 
ticles in suspension, and is readily removed by filter 
paper. From the average of all the water and ice used 
for ice supplies, which they have examined, they find : 
The organic impurities of snow ice (the sum of the am- 


monias)=69 per cent. of the impurities of the water. — 
The organic impurities of all the ice (except snow ice)—= — 
12 per cent. of the impurities of the water. The organic — 


impurities of clear ice—6 per cent. of the impurities of 
the water. 
ing. The salt of the waters was nearly removed by 
freezing. Of bacteria there were : 81 per cent, as many 


3. The number ef bacteria in the cubic centi- 


The color of waters was removed by freez- 


and 
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in snow ice as in the waters; 10 per cent. as many in 
all other ice as in the waters; 2 per cent. as many in 
clear ice as in the waters. The results obtained lead to 
the conclusions: That while clear ice from polluted 
sources may contain so small a percentage of the im- 
purities of the source that it may not be regarded as in- 
jurious to the health, the snow ice, or any other, how- 
ever clear, which may have been obtained by flooding, 
is likely to contain so large a percentage of the impuri- 
ties of the source, and with these impurities some of 
the disease germs which may be in the source that the 
board feels bound to warn the public against using ice 
for domestic purposes that is obtained from a source 
polluted by sewage beyond that which would he allow- 
able in a drinking water, stream, or pond, and that in 
genera] it is much safer to use for drinking water, and 
for plactng in contact with food, that portion of the ice 
that is clear.— Scientific American, 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘' AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
November. 


MzAts.—Beef, mutton, pork, venison. 

POULTRY AND GAmzE.—Chicken, duck, geese, grouse, 
hare, partridge, pheasant, pigeons, rabbits, turkeys, wid- 
geon, wild ducks, woodcock. 

FisH.—Brill, carp, cod, whiting, salmon trout, perch, 
smelts, oysters. 

VEGETABLES.—Artichokes, broccoli, celery, potatoes, 
turnips, cauliflower, cabbage, carrots. . 


FRvit.—Apples, pears, quinces, grapes, nuts, 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. : 

Carrot Soup.—Cut up four large carrots, one onion, 
one turnip, and mix with them one teaspoonful of celery 
seeds and a small cupful of bread crumbs; add two 
quarts of boiling water; season with cayenne, salt and 
pepper, and boil until the vegetables are soft, then rub 
them through a coarse sieve; put them back into the 
broth and add a cup of sweet cream or milk, boil, and 
serve up, 

Waite CAKkE.—Two cups of powdered sugar, three 
quarter cup of milk, three-quarter cup of butter, three 
large cups of flour, in which one and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls baking powder have been sifted ; add the whites of 
seven eggs, well beaten; flavor with almond, 


HAsHED VEGETABLES,—Take equal parts cold boiled 
potatoes, beets, cabbage, or almost any vegetables, and 
cut them into dice. Season them with pepper, salt, and 
mushroom catsup, and fry them in beef drippings or but- 
ter till they are nicely browned. 


Cop Rissoues.—Pound fine two or three cupfuls of 
cold codfish; add to it one-third its quantity of fine 
bread crumbs, and season highly with pepper, salt, and 
a dash of cayenne; add a little chopped onion, parsley 
and sage; bind with a beaten egg, form into rissoles, 
and fry in boiling lard. ; 

WuipreD APPLES.—Peel and core four good-sized 
apples, put them in a deep stone dish with just a little 
water, to keep them from burning; cover the dish, stew 
gently until perfectly soft; mash them through a sieve, 
sweeten, and add a little grated lemon peel; beat very 
light the whites of three eggs, whip them into the 
apple, set away till very cold, and serve with or with- 
out cream. 

-ToMato CREAM Sovup.—Cut up three good-sized te- 
matoes and one onion, and cook them in enough water 

to make two cupfuls when done, Heat one pint of 
_ milk, adding a lump of butter, pepper and salt; thicken 
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a little with two teaspoonfuls of flour; strain the to- 
matoes; beat a salt spoonful of baking soda into them, 
and just before serving add them to the milk. Serve 
with snippets of fried bread. 


FRIED CaRROTS—Select large carrots, scrape and cut 
them in long thin slices; dip them in egg and cracker 
crumbs and fry in boiling lard. 
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LIVER AILMENTS. 


The poet’s happy line, ‘The shallows murmur while 
the deeps are dumb,” applies to physiology as well as 
to other fields of life. The great vital organs perform 
their functions silently and unperceived, while the skin, 
teeth and olfactory sense are forever giving unpleasant 
evidences of their existence. The quietest of all the 
organs is the liver. Until abused or injured, its pres- 
ence is never manifested,—but when that point is 
reached, pain, suffering and exhaustion result. The 
liver is one of the most important factors in digestion. 
It occupies a central place in the trunk, where it is pro- 
tected by the ribs and abdominal muscles from blows 
and bruises. In its work it is a veritable chemical 
laboratory. Before science had shed her light upon the 
subject it was supposed that its entire work was the 
secretion of bile and that the bile was a simple sub- 
stance. To-day we know that the bile is a very com- 
plex compound, containing at least fifty substances of 
different qualities and chemical activities. Of these 
several are very remarkable. One, glycogen, isa body 
which without being a sugar has the singular power of 
changing into it in the process of assimilation, some- 
thing like soluble starch, dextrine and-British gum. 
Some physiological chemists declare that it has a power 
similar to that of diastase and ptyalin of converting in- 
soluble vegetable substances into grape-sugar and other 
digestible compounds. Besides glycogen there is a long 
series of active substances of which cholein, choleic 
acid and cholesterin are the most important, As long 
as the blood supplied to the liver is pure and of normal 
quality, the organ acts with perfect efficiency and 
regularity. If on the other hand the blood be contam- 
inated with humors, sickness is bound to ensue. So 
complicated are the hepatic processes, that it is impossible 
to predict the form in which the sickness will appear. 
It may be a bilious headache, a cholera morbus or a 
painful cholic ; it may be an utter loss of appetite, an 
attack of indigestion or a profound melancholy ; it may 
be a jaundice in which the skin turns the color of an 
orange, or a gastric disturbance in which the breath 
becomes foul and the mouth coated with greenish de- 
posits. A grave fact which should never be forgotten 
ig that when the liver becomes deranged seriously once, 
it is permanently impaired and is liable to break down 
upon the slightest strain. This is why people who have 
lived in the tropics and whose lives have become weak- 
ened by the heat and moisture are compelled to take 
such care of themselves during the remainder of their 
lives, even if passed in a far colder clime. Another and 
much more important fact is that the present practice 
of using powerful drugs ‘to stir up the liver” as it is 
called is an unmodified evil. It not only weakens that 
organ but is destructive to the stomach and bowels. If 
the habit be indulged in too long a tine, it produces a 
chronic constipation and lethargy of the intestines which 
become a disease in themselves. Let it be borne in 
mind that any drug which acts directly upon the liver 
does harm. No matter what its action, the effect is un- 
natural and is bound to lead to more serious con- 
sequences, The organ reflects and expresses the condi- 
tion of the blood, even when sick and out of order, 
these are due to the greater sickness and to the rank 
impurity of the sanguineous current. Any medication 
which seeks to cure the ailment by merely putting an 
end to the hepatic symptoms without treating the cause 
behind is unscientific and deleterious. In determining 
the presence of liver disease, the bowels should be ex- 
amined critically. Whenever the movements are a pale 


| yellow, a green, dark brown or black, whenever there is 
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frequent diarrhcea or constipation, there is every reason 
to believe that the blood is impure and that the liver is 
being affected. In every ‘such case the safest treat- 
ment to be taken is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It restores the 
liver to its natural tone and vigor by removing the 
humors which were injuring it and by supplying it 
with clean pure blood. When the cells have been 
clogged and where foreign matter has been deposited in 
its minute passages, this famous preparation opens the 
one and removes or dispels the other. Using the blood 
to effect the result, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla thus cures all 
the simpler forms of liver disease and, what is of equal 
value, it prevents not only the starting of these ills but 
also their development into graver and more dangerous 
forms. 
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FOR BRAIN FAG 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Dr. W. H. Fisher 
Le Seur, Minn., says: ‘‘I find it very serviceable in 
nervous debility, sexual weakness, brain fag, excessive 
use of tobrcco, as a drink in fevers, and in some urinary 
troubles. It is a grand good remedy in all cases where 
I have used it.” ; 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


If many years of popular use testify to quality, 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, the original and best combination 
of its kind, certainly has satisfactorily stood the test. 
Sold in every drug store in the land; every one knows 
it, many have tried it, and those who need anything of 
the kind will not be slow to take advantage of the 
experience of cthers. It is prepared by the well-known ~ 
house of C. N. Crittenden. 


ARMOUR’S BEEF EXTRACT, 


Armour’s Beef Extract is undoubtedly the finest ex- 
tract in the market or that can be made. Chemical 
analysis has fully established the fact that it contains 
all the constituents of the best standard beef extract 
that can be made by a combination of the highest prac- 
tical skill, choice materiais, ample machinery and a de- 
sire to excel. Its flavor is superior to any other known, 
it is pure and properly preserved, and the makers have 
such facilities that they can afford to give you both 
quality and quantity to the full value of its selling price. 
It is therefore economical and helpful in good cookery. 
The World’s Fair at Paris in 1889 and the Food and 
Cookery Exhibition in London both awarded it the gold 
medal. Above all, itis an American product, and made 
by a house which has always been careful and particu- 
lar to maintain its reputation by constant improvements 
of its various outputs, striving constantly to keep the 
lead of all competition. Try at once and you will not 
need any further solicitation. 


LEA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


To the thousands who are now using this general 
favorite either on their tables or in the kitchen, it is not 
necessary to say anything about the great help that 
housekeepers derive from this excellent relish. None 
who has ever tasted it as an addition to their fish, game 
or meat, or whose soup or gravy have been made de- 
licious by the addition of a few drops, needs any urging 
to repeat the palate tickling experiment. A large catsup 
maker is said to have made the reputation for his catsup 
by adding Lea & Perrins’ Worcestershire Sauce, and a 
dispenser of matutinal cocktails in a celebrated up-town 
hostelry has made a reputation for his mixtures by what 
he has always kept a secret, the addition of a drop or 
two of this sauce. To those who have never tried it, or 
have been using one of the countless imitations, we can 
only say that they have a great treat in store for them 
by a trial. 
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Uyspepsia 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails 
to assimilate the food. The Acid 
Phosphate assists the weakened stom- 
ach, making the process of diges- 
tion natural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComp, Philadelphia, says : 

“Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess.”” 

Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.” 

Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says : 

“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms 
af dyspepsia.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS. 


Caution :—Be sure the word “Horsford’s”’ is 
rinted on the label. All others are spurious. 
ever sold in bulk. 


Tur Worup’s StrEaM.—The steam power of the 
world has more than doubled in the last fifteen years, 


CycLonn'’s Pata.—The average width of the path of 
destruction with tornadoes is said to bea little more 
than 1,000 feet. 


Brees —About 4,500 species of wild bees are known, 
of wasps 1,100, of which 170 and 16 respectively live in 
Great Britain. 


Cats AND Diseasp.—A French scientist declares 
that the domestic cats of the world carry at least 30 per 
cent. of the common contagious diseases from house to 
house. 


PATENT MEDICINES.—The stamps upon patent medi- 
cines in Great Britain gave a revenue of $210,000 thirty 
years ago; now the revenue amounts to $100,200,000 
yearly. 


On tHE Fuy.—A correspondent of the Scientific 
Enquirer says that the best and most humane method 
of killing flies for the sake of mounting the tongues, is 
to drop them in aleohol. They die with this organ pro- 
truded. We do not know whether this method is con- 
sidered humane because so many humane beings die by 
the same means.—National Druggist. 


Gas DiminisHine.—The pressure of natural gas wells 
in Indiana and Obio is steaaily diminishing, the. diminu- 
tion having already amounted to between 30 and 40 per 
cent. Professor Orton urges the imperative necessity 
of cities and states taking action to restrict wasteful use 
of gas; but even the strictest regulations, he says, ean- 
not prevent the exhaustion of the supply in a few years, 


FirE Proor.—lInvestigations of fire ruins show that 
porous terra cotta bricks and blocks best resist fire, water 
and frosts; next to these in the order of fire resisting 
qualities being the various concretes, or some of them, 
and burned clay work. In the best buillding work now 
done in the iron part is encased in porous terra cotta, 
tile or brick work in roof, floor and tile construc- 
tion ; the hollow tiles are faced with vitreous tile, slate 
or any good weather-proof coating, or with a single 
thickness of brick. Incased in fire-proof materials, iron 
and steel work is claimed to give the best results. 


GOVERNMENT 
Chemists Certify. 


July 28, 1890. 
‘*Owing to the purity, strength, effect- 
iveness and constancy of composition 
of Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder, 
I have adopted the same for use in 
myhome.” HENRY A. MOTT, Ph, D. 
Late U. 8. Gov. Chemist. 


: (As to the Ingredients ) 
‘*T find that Cleveland’s Superior Bak- 
ing Powder contains Cream of Tartar, 
Bicarbonate of Soda and Flour.” 
Late U.S. Gov. Chemist. E. G. LOVE. 


‘‘Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder 
is the best in quality, the highest in 
leavening power and perfectly whole- 
some.” . F. UNDERWOOD. 
Chemist for U. 8. Gov't, 1890. 

Bakin 


Cleveland’s zene 
Absolutely the Best. 


Superior 
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PISO’S CURE FOR 


3 CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. > | 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use FS 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 


SCOTT’S EIVIULSION 


o* PURE COD LIVER OIL »™ 
HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA. 


THE STANDARD EMULSION OF COD LIVER OIL THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
A BEAUTIFUL CREAMY MIXTURE-ALMOST AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 


Having much greater remedial power than the crude Cod Liver Oil, without any of its nauseating’ effects. 
Its PALATABLENESS, EASE OF DIGESTION, and long tolerance by most sensitive stomachs 
as well as its reliable therapeutic effect, has given it special favor with the medical Profession, and re-— 
ceives their unqualified endorsement and support. , 


Possessing as it does the tonic and stimulating properties of the Hypophosphites in combination 
with the strengthening and fattening qualities of the Cod Liver Oil—gives it a remedial value in WASTING 
DISEASES, ANAIMIA or IMPOVERISHED BLOOD, EMACIATION and CONSUMPTION—un- 


equalled by any single or combined remedy in existence. 


Samples will be sent free except express charges to any wishing to try this preparation. For sale by all druggists. ae 


_ SCOTT & BOWNE, 


The rapidity with which delicate children 
fatten and grow strong on this palatable Emulsion, is very remarkable, 
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PROF, KOCH S DISCOVERIES. 


According to the latest advices from Berlin, Professor 
Koch, the renowned bacteriologist, states that his inven- 
tion of inoculation for tuberculosis includes a method by 
which all vegetable parasites and bacilli in the human 
body can be destroyed. The bacillue of diphtheria will 
be experimented upon next in order after the first re- 


sults of the experiments on the tubecular bacillus is an-— 


nounced, The bacillus of diphtheria has not yet been 
recognized plainly and definitely, but the forthcoming 
tests will probably settle its characteristics and shape, 
as each of those hitherto identified has its distinguish- 
ing peculiarities. Koch will probably come before the 
public earlier than was expected, as the patients whom 
he is treating by his new remedy are progressing favor- 
ably. In the report of the International Medical Con- 
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gress, publishedin the London Lancet, Professor Koch 
detailed the trials he was making of various substances 
which, when introduced into the body by injection, would 
destroy the bacillus of tuberculosis. He asserted that he 
had found several ethereal oils, some so-called aniline 
dyes, and among the metals mercury in the form of 
vapor, compounds of silver and gold, and of cyanogen 
and gold were remarkable in their effects in tube cul- 
ture, surpassing all other substances experimented upon. 
Eyenin dilutions of one or two millions they checked 
the growth of the bacillus of tuberculosis, but, although 
effective in tube culture, were absolutely without effect 
on tuberculosis in the living animal. Koch has been 
far too successful to be discouraged, and thinks he has 
hit on a substance which will prevent the growth of the 
tubercular bacillus in the animal tissue. ‘' We may be,” 
says the Lancet, ‘‘on the verge of a revolution in thera- 
peutics. Bacteriology itself is now on its trial in this 
momentous investigation.” In the Lancet Professor 
Samuel G. Dixon, of Philadelphia, claims priority of 
invention over Koch’s discovery on the statement that 
in October, 1889, he advanced certain pertinent hy- 
potheses. Two cases of slight consumption in ‘La 
Charite Hospital’? are declared to have been cured 
already by Professor Koch’s method. 


A BELLAMY PROJECT. 


It is reported from San Francisco that the principles 
set forth in Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward’’ are soon 
to be put to the test of actual experiment. The heroine 
of this venture—for who but a woman would risk a task 
so heroic—is Mrs. O.ive Washburn, a wealthy lady of the 
Golden Gate City, a nationalist and a spiritualist. She 
proposes to give a tract of 1,700 acres of land, and to lo- 
cate the colony there. The land is said to be in every 
way desirable, containing all the elements of an earthly 
paradise. Mrs. Washburn proposes to give from her 
own ample purse money for the erection of factories, 
dwellings, farming appliances, etc., and invites all people 
of good moral character, whatever their religious creed, 
who are willing to share the work, to become a part of 
the community. No money is asked of the colonists, 
and the only requirement is that they do the work 
allotted them and live for the good of all. This is the 
most generous offer made to helpless humanity since 
Bronson Alcott let down the bars of his sandy farm, 
Fruitlands, and offered a welcome to every tramp or 
crank who was disposed to share his hospitality. Mr. 
Alcott had little more to offer his guests than a hearty 
welcome, plenty of fresh air and water, and an abund- 
ance of room, yet they came in overwhelming numbers, 
sharing the plain living, if not the high thinking, until 
the sage philosopher learned wisdom by experience, and 
was glad to restrict his humanitarian sentiments within 
finite bounds. Mrs. Washburn is said to have a much 
larger purse than Mr. Alcott had, and can test the ex- 
periment ona much larger scale. The numbers who will 
flock to her community will be proportionately larger, 
as the hospitality she offers is more inviting, 


A CHICAGO RUMOR, 


Chicago advices give details of an immense deal in 
real estate by the great packing firms of Armour & O»., 
Swift & Co., and Morris & Co. The concerns mentioned 
have purchased 3,600 acres of land at the southern end 
of Lake Michigan, in Lake County, Ind., and will re- 
move their immense plants to that point, where they 
will establish a vast manufacturing centre. The busi- 
ness of these three firms alone amounts to about $150,- 
000,000 per annum, and it is estimated that they, with 
others in the same and similar lines of business, who 
will be drawn there, will within the next five years 
gather at that point a population of 150,000 souls. The 
Calumet River runs through the heart of the tract, and 
will furnish vast dockage facilities in direct connection 
with Lake Michigan, which is one of the special advan- 
tages sought by the projectors of the enterprise, while 
at the same time the railroad facilities are perfect. The 
new town will have its own water supply at greatly re- 
duced rates, and the plant will be relieved of a heavy 
burden of city taxation. In addition to these advantages, 
it is said that natural gas will be brought into the new 
town, whose use as fuel will further cheapen the cost of 
operating the great plants. 

We quote from an exchange this item of news because 
just at this time it is of special interest, for several rea- 
sons. Only within this year the Chicago stock yards 
have been sold ata handsome figure to a syndicate of 
British capitalists. When the three firms doing the larg- 
est business there remove, what will be the value of those 
stock yards to their owners? It could easily have been 
foreseen that, with the growth of Chicago, the stock 
yards must sooner or later be located elsewhere. An- 
other and probably very important reason for the alleged 
change is that since the town of Lake has been annexed 
to Chieago the Dressed Beef people were no longer will- 
ing to submit to the rule of the new political bosses. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR STEEL. 


Kentucky has a new company, just organized at 
Newport with $250,000 capital, to manufacture alu- 
minum by a new patented process at a nominal cost, 
said by the local papers to be less than ten cents a 
pound. It involves the use of calcium fluoride for a 
flux and a little calcium carbonate in a jacketed furnace. 
It requires about thirty-six hours to make the first slab, 
By another process, in which copper ore and old scrap, 
mixed with alumina clay and fluoride of calcium for a 
flux and carbonate of lime and cake are smelted to- 
gether, as in the first process, aluminum can be produced 
at twelve cents per pound. Condensed vapor comes out 
in the shape of slabs called aluminum bronze. The 
bronze is re-heated in an oven to a cherry heat without 
flame and plunged into a cold bath of strong salt water 
and glycerine, and this rapid process of heating and 
cooling is repeated ten or fifteen times. The re-heating 
causes the aluminum to melt in the copper, and it comes 
out like beads of sweat. After the slabs are cooled in 
the bath the aluminum drops are chilled and cannot get 
back into the copper, which is struck with a hammer, 
causing the aluminum to drop. Next the drops are 
gathered and melted into ingots, The company will 
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also manufacture a new metal known as schmied barren- 
guss, meaning “a good welding metal.” It is an alu- 
minum alloy composite. It cuts as easily as tin, yet by 
tempering can be made to cut glass. It makes fine 
horseshoes. Ithas a tested tensile strength of 200,706 
pounds to the square inch, and will stand an elongation 
of 52 percent. This metal will do away with malleable 
iron and steel castings. It is made of refuse, and can 
be produced for nine cents per pound. Should this pro- 
cess prove a success, it is certainly one of the most im- 
portant discoveries of recent years. 
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DIAMONDS. 
HOW THEY ARE SPLIT AND POLISHED AND RENDERED 
VALUABLE. 


That a diamond acts as a powerful charm before mar- 
riage is most true, and a witty Frenchwoman, referring 
to its use as an engagement gem, once called it “the 
cheese in the mouse trap,” but after all it is only so 
much carbon. It differs from the vulgar black coal that 
we burn in our fire-place only by its aspect and its density, 
for in its intimate formation it is the same thing. If 
you do not believe me, burn in oxygen three grammes 
of diamonds in one vessel and three grammes of plum- 
bago in another, and you will obtain in both cases the 
same precise quantity of carbonic acid and not a single 
trace of any other residue. There is a difference, 
though, between the two operations, and it is this: The 
first operation will cost you about $2,000 and the second 
only a penny. Diamonds come high, even those 
that are off color, but not, however, until they 
have been cut and shaped and polished, and this 
is an artistic work that is done by lapidaries. The 
diamond is always found crystallized, and it is 
owing to the fact of its crystals being very distinct, 
with sides and edges well preserved, and permitting of 
its crystalline forms being distinguished, that it main- 
tains its great durability. This durability or hardness 
is the common characteristic of all precious stones, but 
the diamond is the hardest of all gems. After it the 
next hardest is the ruby; then comes the sapphire and 
the eastern emerald, which, however, are only varieties 
of corindon. This hardness of the diamond would ren- 
der it very valuable for industrial works were it less 
rare and were it not for its high price. Their hardness 
varies within certain limits. All lapidaries know that 
Brazilian diamonds are harder than those from the Cape 
of Good Hope, and they will also tell you that these 
latter stones have their difference of hardness, Gener- 
ally speaking, it may be said that brilliancy and the 
most beautiful reflections correspond to a similar amount 
of hardness, for undoubtedly a diamond of finest water 
is also the hardest kind. A diamond is brittle—that is 
to say, it can be crushed—and this is the great incon- 
venience in connection with its employment in rock 
drilling. Density is a way of testing the identity of a 
diamond. When cut it is often confounded with the 
white topaz of Brazil, with the white sapphire, and 
especially with the zircon; but as these stones weigh 
heavier than does the diamond, this feature serves to 
discover the difference. That, however, is not the way 
skilled lapidaries tell diamonds, for even in the dark 
they can distinguish one from another stone. They have 
only to rub the two crystals one against the other close 
to the ear, and the strident noise which the diamond 
produces permits of its being easily recognized. A 
diamond enjoys the property of emitting light in 
darkness for a certain time—in other words, it is phos- 
phorescent, and it has optical properties on which relies 
the theory of good cutting. When aluminous ray strikes a 
diaphanous or transparent body, this Tray, passing through 
the body, is turned aside from its course and becomes 
broken; or, in other words, is refracted and forms a 
certain angle with its first direction, which varies ac- 
cording to the nature of the body. If the indication of 
the refraction of a crystal, or any transparent body, is 


known, it is easy to calculate the direction-or course the 
luminous ray will follow and which strikes it at a fixed 
angle. Now the art of the lapidary consists in giving a 
stone all the brilliancy and dazzle of which it is sus- 
ceptible; that is to say, he must cut it in such a way 
that it will retain within itself the greatest amount of 
light possible. It is by carefully combining the direc- 
tion of the facets that he manages to imprison in the 
crystal the luminous rays that have penetrated it before 
rejecting them outside, and this phenomenon is desig- 
nated under the name of total reflection. The angle of 
total reflection for a crystal is less great according as its 
index of refraction is the more considerable. A-diamond 
being the most refracting of all substances, it will not 
be difficult to understand that the lapidary can arrange 
his facets in such fashion as to cause them to undergo 
this total reflection a considerable number of times, 
hence the surprising brillianey of cut diamonds, and the 
diamond that is well cut is illumined with the most 
beautiful, the most lively colors. A man named 
Louis de Berquem was the first to discover how 
to. cut diamonds, and the beauty of his gems 
created quite a sensation, That was toward the 
close of the fifteenth century, and he gave to his in- 
vention all the full extent and improvement of which it 
was capable. He and his companions turned out good 
pupils, and diamond cutting became a prosperous indus- 
try, at Antwerp especially. To-day that city has fifteen 
diamond-cutting factories, with perhaps one thousand 
lapidaries and as many apprentices. But Amsterdam 
was then the leading market in Europe for precious 
stones, aS even now it is the centre of the world for 
diamond cutting. It is estimated that there are more 
than ten thousand persons employed there, in one way 
or another, in this industry ; and since the discovery of 
the Cape mines hundreds of millions of frances have 
been earned by them. France has some clever lapi- 
daries, but there has always been great difficulty in creat- 
ing works in Paris because, the primary material is 
wanting. The first attempt to establish diamond cutting 
here was made by Cardinal Mazarin, after him by Col- 
bert, and later on by Calonne, and nearly all the govern- 
ments since have encouraged establishments of this 
kind, but there has always been the same difficulty as to 
material. Still, there are several diamond-cutting works 
now in Paris, not to mention some established in the 
provinces, and I believe there are one or two in America. 
The operation of cutting diamonds comprises three 
phrases—splitting, shaping, and polishing. All erys- 
tals possess the property of easily cracking in certain 
directions; in the diamond there are three principal and 
very distinct directions, without counting several sec- 
ondary ones, and cleavers or splitters call these the 
“threads” of the stone. A good workman always 
knows where to find a thread, and this is the way he 
proceeds: The diamond to be cleaved is fixed in a con- 
venient position at the end of a short stick by means of 
cement; then to another baton, and by the same pro- 
cess, is fastened a sharp diamond. Taking in his right 
hand the baton bearing the sharp point, and in his left 
the one that holds the diamond to be cleaved, he rests 
them at the middle on abox which is firmly screwed 
down to his table, thus forming a sort of lever, and 
then he rubs the two one against the other, until the 
sharp stove has made a notch in the other. He uses 
three blades, one after the other, in this way, the first to 
make a groove, the second to regularize it, and the third 
to finish it off in a neat and distinct manner. Then, 
holding in his left hand the baton on which is the stone 
to be split, and at the same time a steel knife, the edge 
of which is fixed in the “thread,” he hits a good, 
straight blow on the back of his knife with a small iron 
bar, and the diamond is separated just where it was in- 
tended to be beforehand. This ‘‘cleavage” ag it is 
called, is not always necessary; still lapidaries have re- 
course to it when they wish to take from the crystal 
its defective particles, or to give it convenient shape for 
other operations. Cleaved diamonds, or those still in 
their crude shape, that have no need of undergoing 


this operation, pass to the ‘“brutage,” that is to say, to 
receive shape or form, and which in the trade is called 
‘‘ebauche.” Two crystals are firmly fixed on a piece 
of wood, and then they are rubbed against each other 
until they both assume the required form. This opera- 
tion goes on over a box called an “ egrisoir,” because it 
receives the diamond powder, which is termed “‘egrisee’’ 
in French, and which is produced by the reciprocal 
wearing away of the two gems. The diamonds are 
now out of “brutage,” but they are still without brill- 
iancy, so it is necessary to polish them, and this is how 
the process is carried on: A mixture of lead and tin is 
prepared; this is poured into a leather mold, and the 
stone is placed on top of this metal cement, which “ co- 
quille,” as it is called, is then squeezed into a kind of 
steel pincers, and placed by the polisher on a wheel or 
steel millstone having rotative movement, but in such a 
manner that the side of the diamond alone touches it. 
The speed of this wheel is about two thousand two hun- 
dred turns in a minute, and it is covered with diamond 
dust. When one face had been polished the next face is 
proceeded with, and soon. The man who does this work 
must be very skilful and have a good deal of taste and 
mathematical precision. He must know how to find the 
thread of the stone, as otherwise it would only make a 
hollow furrow on the mill wheel. Diamonds have diff- 
erent shapes or forms but the two principal ones are 
known as the ‘‘rose”’ and the “ brilliant.” The former 
applies to small flat gems, and there are ‘‘rose”’ diam- 
onds so light that 1,000 of them do not weigh more than 
a single karat.” A ‘brilliant’? must be a stone of a 
certain thickness; it comprises a main exterior known 
as the ‘‘table’’ and a lower part called the “ culasse,” 
and sixty-four lozenges or triangular facets must be cut 
between these two faces. The thirty-two upper facets 
constitute the ‘‘crown”’ the other thirty-two from the 
“pavillion.” Little brilliants have a “table” and a 
‘““eulasse,”’ but they bear fewer facets than as the brill- 
iant proper so called. There are other forms for brill- 
iants as for instance the ‘“recoupe” or ‘‘ double taille,” 
which also has thirty-two upper facets and thirty-two 
below; the ‘non recoupe” or ‘simple taille,” which 
presents only thirteen facets above and nine beneath— 
this form is used for cutting diamonds of small size 
that are to be set around other stones of larger 
dimensions, or for modest parures; the “pierres 
epaisses,” or  brilliants, one side of which is 
polished, the other being cut in the shape of 
a prism ; the ‘“‘demi-brilliant,” flat beneath and having 
a ‘‘table” or ‘crown’ above really a ‘' recoupe” split 
in two equal parts ; the “ pierre a portrait” or brilliant 
formed of two parallel faces, joined by a thin crown, 
which is faceted; and the ‘‘briolette.” This diamond, 
which was formerly shaped only in India, has neither — 
top nor bottom, but has the shape of a small pear, coy- 
ered with facets all over its surface. The “ brioleties” 


' of India are pierced by a very small hole, but Amster- 


dam lapidaries never pierce them. The “ pendeloque” 
has the form of half a pear, with a “table” and a 
‘‘eulasse,” and his covered with facets on the latter 
side. The ‘ rose” is flat in its lower part; it has 
twenty-four facets on the remainder of its contour, and 
the joint of its pyramidal dome is formed by the meet- 
ing of six of these triangular faces. Six more triangles, 
applied base to base to the others, have their apex on 
the contour of the under “table,” and the six spaces 
left by them are each cut into two facets. The rose 
proper, or ‘rose of Holland” has only twenty-four 
facets; the ‘‘rose half Holland” has eighteen instead 
of twenty-four; the ‘rose of Brabant” has only. 
twelve, and the “ rose of Antwerp” has but six facets. 
The brilliancy of a diamond is so characteristic that 
German mineralogists have termed it ‘‘ adamantine 
brilliancy.” Usually they are colorous, as well ag 
transparent and vitreous, but it occasionally occurs that 
they have a blue, green, yellow, pink or dark tint, and 
there are some which are completely black. Moreover, — 


they are often rendered less valuable by reason of dark 


or red points and spots and irregular crystallizations 
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Green diamonds present this peculiar feature, that they 
become brown when submitted to a strong calcination. 
Cape diamonds generally have a yellowish tint, and this, 
to a certain extent, diminishes their value, as the follow- 
ing example will show: A cut diamond of five karats— 
the karat represents a weight of about twenty-one centi- 
grammes, or, strictly speaking, 0.20275—very white 
and of the first water, is worth from 1,000 francs to 
1,500 franes the karat; the same stone, if it were yellow, 
would not be worth more than 200 franes to 250 francs 
the karat. Efforts have been made to take away from 
a diamond the coloration that reduces its value so 
greatly, but thus far unsuccessfully, though a way has 
been found out of masking the regretable tint by basing 
it on the theory of complementary colors. Daylight, 
which appears to be white, is really composed of several 
rays of divers colors, and among these there are three 
called primitive. They are red, blue and yellow, and 
cannot be compounded. Hence, white light is only 
composed of the three colors just mentioned. Now, 
Cape diamonds being yellow, it is only necessary to 
cover their surface with a transparent violet color, 
which, combining with the yellow of the crystal, 
gives a white light, and this artifice has some- 
times been used by rascally dealers to get rid of 
goods of little value and at very high prices. Diamonds 
cannot be attacked by any chemical substance 
whatever, being almost pure carbon. This fact has 
induced many persons to try and crystallize carbon 
so as to obtain a precious gem out of it, and they 
have partly succeeded, but while these artificial diamonds 
possess a brilliancy and transparency worthy of com- 
parison with those of the real thing they are micro- 
Bcopic, very small, and always colored. Perhaps they 
would resemble real diamonds more could they be made 
larger and quite colorless. As now manufactured, they 
are not of the slightest value to commerce. There can- 
not be any serious doubts as to the possibility of pro- 
ducing diamonds artificially, but up to the present no 
really practical means have been found of making them 
respond to the necessities of trade in the two continents. 
The value of diamonds does not generally undergo 
abrupt fluctuations except under extraordinary circum- 
stances. In 1866, when the mines of Bahai were dis- 
covered, there was a panic, and their value went down 
in a remarkable manner. Since then, however, their 
yalue has never ceased to go on increasing regularly. 
Diamonds are sold by weight, and the unity of weight 
is the karat, so called from the name of a bean with 
which the natives of the East Indies used formerly to 
weigh their gold. The karat is divided into one-half, 
one-fourth, one-eighth, one-sixteenth, one-thirty-second, 
and one-sixty-fourth part of a karat, and a jeweler’s 
scales contain from 1,000 karats down to the lowest of 
the preceding fractions, When a merchant weighs a 
diamond he holds the scales in his hand, and if he is 
skillful in his business he is never out by so much as 
one-sixty-fourth part of a karat. But the karat has not 
the same value in all countries; its value in France, in 
milligrammes, is 205,500; in Brazil, 205,750; in Eng- 
land, 205,409; in Holland, 205,044; and in Spain, 
205,393. Uncut diamonds are sold in lots, or ‘ parties,” 
according to commercial expression; they are classed 
according to size, and bring from $18 to $20 per karat. 
They lose about half their weight by being cut, and the 
value of an uncut stone is calculated by the probable 
waste in cutting, taking care to consider possible defects 
of all kinds. Cut diamonds are also sold by weight in 
karats and in parties, and are classed according to 
sizes. Small diamonds weighing half a karat at most 
are worth each about $50 the karat. A brilliant of one 
karat is worth from $90 to $100; a brilliant of one and 
one-half karats is worth from $160 to $180; one of two 
karats from $300 to $340; one of two and one-half 
karats from $360 to $400; and, fixally, a brilliant of 
three karats from $540 to $600. Nothing precise can 
be said as to the value of a diamond, especially when 
it attains a weight outside of ordinary limits. However, 
the following rule has been adopted as a basis: The 


value of two diamonds of the same water are between 
themselves the same as are the squares of their weight, 
which is to say that a diamond the weight of which is 
double that of another is not worth twice but quite four 
times as much; but this is only when all things are 
equal, for immediately a diamond is tinted its value be- 
comes greatly lessened. If we estimate the value of a 
cut stone of fine water and without defect at $90 the 
karat, its value would be obtained by multiplyiug the 
square of the weight by 90. For instance, a diamond of 
ten karats is worth 10x10x90=$9,000, while a diamond 
weighing 100 karats will bring 100x100x90=$900,000. 
However, this rule is law only for stones weighing 100 
karats and under. Above that limit it is necessary to 
arrange the equation by another factor, and this is alto- 
gether arbitrary, The Regent, best of all of the French 
crown diamonds that were dispersed two or three years 
ago, is estimated at being worth in the neighborhood of 
$2.500,000; but if weighed and valued by ordinary cal- 
culation, it would sel] for only about $720,000, The 
only natural diamonds that are sold not to be cut or pul- 
verized are those known as glazier’s diamonds, They 
are very small stones, have convex faces and bended 
edges, the apexes of which are distinctly visible. These 
diamonds will cut glass, but diamonds, the edges of 
which are rectillinear, will only scratch it. Glazier’s 
diamonds are sold at from $12 to $16 the karat. Cer- 
tain diamonds, which in a natural crude state are in a 
spheroidal form, and which do not possess any 
‘* clivage,” cannot be cut, and are pulverized to make 
diamond dust, There are also amphorous diamonds that 
are completely opaque, and are of steel gray or slightly 
reddish black, and these are called carbonic diamonds, 
carbon or carbonate. Besides diamond dust, tools are 
made out of them with the aid of which rocks, against 
which the finest tempered steel has had the edge taken 
off, are split and polished. As for black diamonds, 
worth from $4 to $5 per karat, they are used with suc- 
cess in the mechanical perforation of rocks, the boring 
of mine pits and galleries, the splitting of coals and 
stones, repairing and dressing of mill-stones, porcelain 
cylinders, etc.; the sawing and piercing of marble, por- 
phory, granite, porcelain, glass, and a whole lot of other 
substances and for steel engraving. 

Henry HAYNIE. 
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YANKEE SKILL. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS PREFERRED IN EUROPE. 


A subscriber asks how it is, when wages are higher 
here than in almost any other country, that the United 
States can find a market abroad for so many articles of 
hardware and machinery, in competition with the active 
business rivalry of England and Germany. As Hard- 
ware recently asserted, the secret of the extent of our 
exports under such circumstances lies in the excellence 
of American manufactures—they sell upon their own 
merits. To be more explicit, the sale of such goods as 
are now exported from the United States is not gov- 
erned by the price. When the Japanese can buy rope- 
making machines in Boston by the hundred, and get 
them operated in their own country by laborers hired 
at three dollars per month, it is not likely that the 
United States will soon be distinguished in foreign mar- 
kets for offering goods cheaper than native labor can 
produce them. American hardware is exported to-day 
because it is better than the goods of the same class 
made elsewhere, and the people who buy it are willing 
to pay the price rather than buy undésirable goods for 
less money. Hither this is the case, or the articles ex- 
ported are patented specialties which cannot be manu- 
factured abroad because of the protection secured by 
patenting the inventions all over the world. This 
question of patents is the most important one to be 
considered in connection with the future foreign trade 
of this country. In Germany, for instance, our invent- 
ors, manufacturers and merchants were welcomed under 


the empire. An American brand upon an implement 
was its highest recommendation. Depots and agencies 
were established there for the sale of American goods 
until there were probably fifty in different parts of the 
empire, all doing an active business. That was little 
more than ten years ago, but now nearly all the agencies 
are closed. The extremely clever German machinists 
set at work promptly to imitate our hardware, stoves, 
agricultural implements, boot and shoe machinery, and 
sewing machines, even copying some of the American 
trade marks. These imitations, though not equal to the 
originals, were far cheaper in price, aud the sale of 
American goods was greatly checked. The trouble was 
that the latter had not been protected by patents in Ger- 
many. 
Our Consul-General at Frankfort, Mr. Frank H. Mason, 
writing of the Hlectro-Technical Exposition to be held 
there in 1891, writes thus strongly: “ Let it be under- 
stood at the outset that it is useless to bring here for 
general sale any invention that is no severely pateated 
by a German patent. If it is valuable, it will be as- 
suredly copied unless the patent is vigorously defended.” 
The case is cited of a meat-cutting machine, manufac- 
tured in Philadelphia, which was introduced in Germany 
a few years ago and was at once coped, as it was an 
article that immediately became popular, But the 
American makers went over, defended their patents be- 
fore the courts, stopped the infringement, and now have 
a heavy and steadily growing trade. But a grating ma- 
chine, sent over from Massachusetts, has been copied 
on a large scale in Berlin, and, as the patent has not 
been defended, the original machine has been driven out 
of the German market. The best-selling American 
goods in foreign markets to-day may at any time be 
imitated so successfully as to stop the demand from this 
country. It is so with nearly everything we try to sell 
in China and Japan. Even bicycles and expensive 
scales are imitated in the latter country and sold very 
cheaply. Our manufacturers cannot begin too soon to 
study the patent laws of the Old World, but meanwhile 
there is noreason to relax their efforts to sell their pro- 
ducts in every land under the sun.— Hardware. 
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CHEAP AND Hanpdy.—Something new in pen wipers 
is a raw potato, which is said to hold the pen steady, 
to remove the ink and to prevent and delay the process 
of corrosion. 


THE Briny DreEp.—If a box six feet deep were filled 
with sea water and allowed to evaporate under the sun, 
there would be two inches of salt on the bottom. Tak- 
ing the average depth of the ocean to be three miles; 
there would be a layer of pure salt 230 feet thick on the 
bed of the Atlantic. 


STEEL TuBES,—Weldless tubes of steel are now made 
in Germany by the Mannesman process out of solid 
bars. <A pair of rolls revolve at the rate of 200 or 300 
revolutions a minute. <A bar of hot and therefore plastic 
steel is delivered to them, and by their action it is 
stretched and a hollow is made in the centre. The tubes 
made by this process are peculiarly strong and light. : 


Tuer Recorp.—The fastest mile a single man has 
traveled by various methods of locomotion is to date re- 
spectively recorded as follows: Swimming, 26.32; walk- 
ing, 6.23; snow shoes, 5.39%; rowing, 5.01; running, 
4,124; tricycle, 2.492; bicycle, 2.294; skating, 2.128; 
trotting horse, 2.089; running horse, 1.39%; railroad 
train, 40} seconds; balloon, pneumatic tube and elec- 
tricity records are yet to be made.—The Iron Industry 
Gazette, 


A DISINFECTANT-—Bromine as a disinfectant is said 
to be coming to the front. It is an inexpensive by- 
product of the manufacture of salt, selling at 70 cents 
a pound, and in solutions containing one part in weight 
to about 800 of water it may be used freely without 
effecting anything which it may touch. A few 
gallons used daily will: remove all ammoniacal odors 
from stables, or a few quarts will thoroughly deodorize 
the entire plumbing system of anordinary house. The 
undiluted bromine is strongly corrosive, and if it touches 
the skin causes a painful burn. 


It is not too late to take warning from this. 
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ZERO. 


WHAT IS THE ABSOLUTE ZERO POINT? 


In an interesting essay on ‘‘ Prophecy in Science,” in 
the English Mechanic, Prof. Edward Aveling points out 
how the days of prophecy have not yet passed, as is 
frequently asserted, but are really only beginning ; that 
is, the days of prophecy, not in the form of vague 
phrases, wild and mystical, but of clear and distinct 
foretelling of events to come, and of discoveries that 
will be made. This scientific prophecy is based upon a 
careful study of facts and generalizations. Scientific 
prophecy isa true method of deductive reasoning based on 
unalterable laws and facts, anticipating the past as well 
as the future. After dwelling at length on the great 
laws of gravitation, natural selection, of periodicity in 
the domains of chemistry, the author demonstrates how 
so many of these scientific prophecies have been ful- 
filled. Coming to the domain of physics, he gives an 
instance of an as yet unfulfilled prophecy, but which 
may be received as an example of the literary prophetic 
stage. The author says: There seems great reason to 
believe that there is an absolute zero or 0° of tempera- 
ture, and that this absolute zero is 273° below the zero 
on the centigrade scale. Further, there is yet 
more ascertained reason to believe that no gas 
can exist as a gas at this temperature of 
—273° ©. These conclusions are arrived at by 
purely deductive reasoning, The deductive reasoning 
is based upon a great induction ; that induction is the 
law of Gay Lussac or of Charles, that puts into verbal 
form a certain observed principle as to the behavior of 
the gases under rise or fall of temperature. The “law”’ 
runs thus: A gas whose temperature is raised or low- 
ered from 0° C., expands or contracts 51, of ita volume 
at 0° C. for every degree, rise or fall, of temperature. 
If then at 0° C. we have, e. g., 273 volumes, say 273 
cubic centimeters of gas, and their temperature is raised 
to 1°, the expansion is 31, of 273, or is 1 cubic centi- 
meter, and the 273 cubic centimeters at 0° become 273 
+ 1, or 274 cubic centimeters at 1°. At10° the 273 
cubic centimeters will have expanded to 273 + 10 = 
283 cubic centimeters; at 100° to 273, and so forth. 
It, on the other hand, the temperature is lowered from 
0° to, e. g., —1°, the gas contracts 31, of its volume at 
0°, sty of 273 is 1 cubic centimeter, and the 273 cubic 
centiments at 0° become 273 — 1 or 272 cubic centime- 
tersat— 1°, At— 10° the 273 cubic centimeters will 
have contracted to 273 —10 = 263 cubic centimeters; 
at — 100° to 173 cubic centimeters, andso forth. What 
then would become of any volume of gas whose tem- 
perature was reduced to — 273°? 273 — 273 = 0, 
Hence by deductive reasoning the volume of a gas at 
— 273° would be nothing—7. e., at that low tempera- 
no gas could exist, and when—272° was reached, or 
perhaps sooner, aay gas would have passed into the 
liqnid state. Experiment thus far is in favor of this 
remarkable conclusion. A temperature of —273° has 
not yet been reached by artificial means; — 140° is the 
lowest yet satisfactorily recorded, and is the tempera- 
ture of a bath of carbon disulphide and liquid nitrous 
acid (hydrogen nitrite). But at these low temperatures 
the majority of gases are reduced to a liquid condition, 
and although the most refractory gases—hydrogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen, carbon oxide, nitrogen dioxide, 
methane or marsh gas—have thus far only be liquefied 
by using other liquefying devices as well as reduction 
of temperature, yet, if ever an artificial temperature of 
273° can be attained, we may expect that no gas will 
exist at that temperature. From the above conclusions 
another prophecy may be drawn: — 273° G. is propably 
the zero of temperature. Itis the absolute zero in an 
artificial sense. Physicists are agreed upon reckoning 
this temperature as the 0° on an absolute thermometric 
scale. Fahrenheit’s absolute zero, the 0° upon his sys- 
tem—i. ¢., 32° below the melting point of ice, was the 
temperature of a mixture of equal parts of sal ammoniac 
and snow, and was, as he thought, the lowest tempera- 


ture ever to be attained. The Celsius and Reaumur 
zeros are artificial and convenient temperatures—that 
of melting ice. But the 0° on the absolute scale is a 
zero of temperature, based upon a great scientific gen- 
eralization, and one may venture to foretell that, in all 
probability, the lowest temperature possible under ex- 
isting material conditions will be—273° C., or 0° abso- 
lute temperature. 
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PAPER. 


HOW ITS SEVERAL QUALITIES ARE TESTED. 


The absolute strength of paper is measured by its 
resistance to tearing. In machine-made paper the 
strength and stretching power vary according as the 
force acts lengthwise or across; in hand-made paper 
there is little difference. Inthe former the difference is 
in the proportion of 2: 3, according to the direction of 
the tearing force. The stretching power acts inversely 
to the strength, 7. e., is greater across than lengthwise. 
In order to test the resistance of paper to the most 
varied mechanical wear, it is crumpled and kneaded be- 
tween the hands. After such treatment a weak paper 
will be full of holes, a strong paper will assume a strong 
leathery texture. The test also gives a rough insight 
into the composition of a paper, much dust showing the 
presence of earthy impurities, while breaking up of 
paper shows overbleaching. The thickness of a paper 
is ascertained either by measuring the thickness of a 
certain number of sheets, or by taking that of a single 
sheet by means of a micrometer, where the paper is 
placed between two rules, one fixed and the other moy- 
able, acting as a pointer showing the thickness of the 
paper on a dial, Over three per cent. of ash shows the 
presence of clay, kaolin, heavy spar, gypsum, etc, 
Microscopical investigation of paper aims at determining 
the kind and quality of paper. For this a magnifying 
power of 150 to 300 diameter suffices, when, by color- 
ing the paper with a solution of iodine, a yellow colora- 
tion shows the presence of wood fiber, a brown coiora- 
tion that of linen, cotton, or flax, and no coloration that 
of cellulose. The determination of the kind and quality 
of size may be made by boiling in distilled water and 
adding a concentrated solution of tannic acid, when a 
flocculent precipitate shows the presence of animal size; 
and by heating in absolute alcohol and adding distilled 
water, when a precipitate shows the presence of vege- 
table size.—Paper Mill. a 
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THE GULF STREAM. 


DOES IT ISSUE FROM A SUBMARINE CAVERN? 


Has it ever occurred to the reader that the earth is 
not “solid,” as we commonly say, but ‘‘ honeycombed ” 
with enormous cavities or caverns of all dimensions? 
If so, why should these caverns not be numerous eyvery- 
where in the crust of the earth, some easily discovered, 
as the great Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, and others 
never yet seen by mortal eye? These huge cavities, 
originally formed when those portions of the earth’s 
crust were in a melted state, and results of the unequal 
cooling of different materials of the composition and of 
other causes, if so situated may form the basis of very 
interesting theories. For instance, they may be gener- 
ally filled with water, and there may exist great under- 
ground inland seas. The source of the Gulf Stream has 
always been a disputed question. This great body of 
warm water is nothing more nor less than a stream or 
river in the ocean, flowing through the colder water. It 
was formerly thought that this stream was formed in the 
equatorial regions, where the surface water of the ocean 
was heated by the sun, and then began to flow north- 
ward. But of late a theory has been advanced that 
this stream, which is just as well defined off the Florida 
coast as off the Grand Banks, is a stream of hot water 


which issues from an orifice at the bottom of the sea 
somewhere among the Florida reefs. Recently the Hy- 
drographic Office of the Navy Department has been en- 
deavoring to determine if it is so, and efforts have been 
made to find this orifice by the use of the sounding line. 
But if a stream of hot water of the proportions of the 
Gulf Stream does issue from an orifice in the bed of the 
sea, then what a mighty boiler there must be some- 
where in the bowels of the earth, and whenever these 
enormous fires burn through the rocky walls of the boiler, 
and the water rushing in is instantly converted into 
steam, no wonder if explosions ensue that cause the 
overlying waters and the earth’s crust to vibrate in great 
waves, which we call earthquakes. Very probably this 
is the case, for abundant evidence of these explosions 
caused by the contact of fire and water when the earth’s 
crust was first commencing to form is everywhere appa- 
rent, only the effect of atmospheric changes has covered 
the hardness of the face of the earth with a kindly soil, 
and vegetation has clothed this soil with the smile of 
life. But wherever the mountains are we see the evi- 
dences of these steam explosions. There is one great 
rock in the Yosemite Valley several thousands of feet 
high, standing alone, from which some great corvulsion 
of nature has split off a huge fragment and hurled it no 
one knows whither. But in the course of time the 
earth’s crust has grown thicker, and we at present know 
little of these subterranean explosions, except when the 
solid earth trembles in an earthquake. Or perhaps it is 
the formation of steam that raises the lava to the mouth 
of the volcano and forces it out upon the plain, until an- 
other wall has been built between the fire and water in 
the depths of the earth. Then, too, the hot springs may 
show the existence of subterraneous waters. There are 
numerous other peculiar circumstances which seem to be 
explained by this theory, For instance, it is said that a 
great storm on the Atlantic coast of the United States 
is accompanied by action of the geysers of the Yellow- 
stone Valley, and this might be explained if it could be 
proved that a subterraneous waterway from ocean to 
springs existed, It may be that this sub-water protects 
the surface of the earth from a great heat. However, if 
the earth be not ‘solid,’ as we generally suppose, but 
permeated with seas, channels and passageways of vari- 
ous kinds, it gives areasonable basis for some of Jules 
Verne’s stories, and probably explains many occurrences 
that at present are only mysteries. It remains for the 
future submarine vessel to solve this problem. —Boston 


Journal, 
_—— 


ARTIFICIAL GOLD. 


A MODERN SUGGESTION OF THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONE. 


“With the gods and the chemists all things are pos- 
sible,” said the illustrious chemist Hofmann, Nor does 
the statement seem much overdrawn when one con- 
siders the stupendous results obtained during the last 
quarter of a century by chemical investigators. The 
extraordinary researches of Newlands, Mendelejeff and 
Meyer have shown that the atomic weights of the chemi- 
cal elements of which all matter is composed occupy 
definite and unchangeable positions in a geometric fig- 
ure, and that the properties of matter may be considered 
as mathematical functions of numbers. These discov- 
eries throw open for investigation a territory that con- 
tains treasures beyond the power of the imagination to 
describe. Weisbach, following these investigators, split 
up the metal didymium into two other elements, prov- 
ing, what had long been suspected by chemists, that 
some of the heavy metals could be resolved into simpler 
elements, had we the requisite forces wherewith to break 
them up; and, as the conclusive demonstration of his 
discovery, he then reunited the new elements, phraesso- 
dymium and nemodymium, and gave us back the com- 
pound substance, didymium. Crookes published a series 
of brilliant experiments on the metal yttrium, similarly 
breaking up this element into a number of substances, 
which he reunited again to reproduce the original yt 
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um. Last comes Greenwald, who infers from spectro- 
scopic investigations that all our elements can be re- 
duced to but two primal forms of matter. Now that 
this field has been opened to investigation, there can be 
no limit assigned to the discoveries that may follow. 
The forces at our control are growing daily more power- 
ful and more manageable. Victor Meyer has been able 
to heat iodine until it exists in its atomic condition. 
What the next condition will be no one can tell. These 
facts, and many others that could be given, make it prob- 
able that the so-called chemical elements are not really 
elements, but compounds, which in time we shall be 
able to separate into their constituents, and, conversely, 
to reproduce by combining other substances. Among 
the heavy elements—and hence those that would be ex- 
pected to yield to the searching attacks of the chemist— 
is gold. It is not improbable that in time it will become 
possible to make gold in large quantities—an event which 
would throw it out of use asa standard of value, so far 
as it derives its own value from its rarity. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE “ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 


November. 


MEATS.—Beef, mutton, pork, venison. 


~ POULTRY AND GAME.—Chicken, duck, geese, grouse, 
hare, partridge, pheasant, pigeons, rabbits, turkeys, wid- 
geon, wild ducks, woodcock. 

Fiso.—Brill, carp, cod, whiting, salmon trout, perch, 
smelts, oysters. 

VEGETABLES.—Artichokes, breccoli, celery, potatoes, 
turnips, cauliflower, cabbage, carrots. 


Fruit.—Apples, pears, quinces, grapes, nuts. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


VEAL Brotu.—Put two pounds of knuckle of veal, 
chopped up in small pieces, to boil in two and 
a half quarts cold water; when it reaches the boiling 
point set it back where it will simmer gently for four 
hours; add while cooking a bit of red pepper, a stalk 
of celery, an onion cut in pieces, and a teaspoonful of 
salt. Strain the broth, add some small dumplings, let 
them boil for fifteen minutes ; season to taste and serve. 


Dumpiines ror Sovup.—One-half pound sifted flour, 
one small teaspoonful salt, one teaspoonful baking pow- 
der, and one cupful milk; work into a soft dough, form 
into little balls and cook. 


STEWED CELERY ROOTS WITH CHEESE.—Wash your 
celery roots after removing the stalks, and boil them 
twenty minutes; let them cool, then cut them into 
small pieces ; lay them in a baking dish, pour over them 
a little milk and seasonings of salt, pepper and a lump 
of butter; sprinkle over the top an equal mixture of 
grated cheese and bread crumbs, and bake. 


VENISON CuRRY —Brown ina saucepan two teaspoons 
of flour and one of butter; add a grating of onion, half 
a teaspoonful of curry powder, and half a pint of soup 
stock or hot water. Simmer on the back of the stove; 
cut your cold venison into small pieces, and let them get 
quite hot in the gravy before serving, The juice of a 
Florida orange added just before sending to the table is 
an improvement. 


CoprisH FRITTER.—Soak over night one-half pound of 
salt codfish, then boil it and pick it fine; add black pep- 
per, some chopped parsley, and a tablespoonful of but- 
ter. Chop fine two onions, fry them soft, and brown 
them nicely in butter; then add to the onions two toma- 
toes, peeled and cut small, and let them stew down to- 
gether, Mix this with the fish ; then beat up well four 
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or five eggs, add them to the whole mixture, and fry im- 
mediately (either in hot oil or butter) to a light brown 
color, dropping the mixture for frying into the pan in 
small cakes, 


FROSTED CHESTNUTS.—Remoyve the shells from some 
roasted chestnuts, dip them in beaten white of egg, roll 
them in powdered sugar and let them dry on an inverted 
sieve in a moderate oven. Blanched almonds or wal- 
nuts may be frosted in this way. 

Cuoconate Purrs.—Beat very light one egg, make 
this thick with grated chocolate sweetened and flavored 
with vanilla. Cut some thin light crusts into shapes, 
spread with the mixture; cover with a thin crust, press 
the edges together, and bake a light brown. 
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AMERICAN CANDY ABROAD. 


A RRITISH NOTION OF THE CANDY CAPACITY OF 


AMERICAN LADIES, 


One of our most valuable English exchanges, the 
Practical Confectioner, published in London, says in its 
October issue: The cult of candy is establishing itself 
here. The American influences at work in London have 
popularized the sweatmeat, and just now sweets are as 
necessary an addition to afternoon tea or the dinner 
table as the dainty sandwhich or the hothouse straw- 
berry. The artistic and decorative capacity of the bon- 
bon have only just been recognized among us, and New 
York has done what Paris could not do, and taught us 
to eat what the American belle regards as a prime 
necessity of ‘“‘a good time.’ We are even, and the 
statement is made upon indisputable authority, taking 
to gum chewing. Men as well as women are adopting 
this fashion, but not quite according to true Yankee 
lights, for the real gum-chewer of the States carries 
about the sticky plug in his mouth for hours, sometimes 
whole days, giving it occasional turns, but never swal- 
lowing it. The British imitator is too basty, and injures 
her internal organs by loading them with an excess of 
this glutinous material. A curious property of genuine 
American gum is tbat it provokes appetite, and so is not 
wholly unaccountable for the enormous meals which are 
served in the States. The secret which renders Ameri- 
can sweets more attractive than the ordinary run of 
such wares is that they are made fresh almost every 
hour. If they are of the soft fondant order, even 
the outside is not allowed to dry and harden, and 
if they are crisp and ‘snappy,’ they can be eaten while 
they possess this desirable quality. Nuts of all kinds 
are largely used for them, and these are certainly better 
before they acquire the dull rancidity which character- 
izes, say, the almond-rock of the cheap confectioners. 
Their nomenclature is almost as diversified and vividly 
expressive as that bestowed upon drinks, and cocoanut 
kisses, cream taffys, Josephines, nunkies, honey morsels, 
and buttercups tell softly seductive tales to the ‘sweet 
tooth.” Some of the flavors used, however, do not com- 
mend themselves to English tastes, nor is maple sugar 
a particularly pleasant thing till one has acquired a liking 
for it, and this is used in some of their bonbons. The 
quantity of sweets that a party of typical Yankee wo- 
men can consume in an afternoon would astonish most 
people. One very well versed in the confectionery trade 
of New York said, ‘‘ Well, a six-pound bag don’t seem 
too much for two or three when they sit down fora good 
talk.”’ To the American lover they must be a heavy tax, 
for the lady seems to regard them a perquisite of court- 
ship which must be made worthy of her acceptance, and 
hundred-dollar boxes are by no means unusual as pre- 
sents, even when the parties are merely friends upon 
the footing which permits them to drive out and go to 
the theatre all unchaperoned. The sweetmeat ‘favor’ 
is a degree we have not reached here yet, though to 
hostesses in search of a novelty it may be commended. 
This is some queer little device, as a yacht in full sail, a 
hansom e¢ab, or a perambulator, either to contain three 
or four specially delicate bon-bons, or to stand upon a 
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slab of chocolate or a ‘nut bar,’ and is given to every 
guest at a dinner or supper. The fantastic trifle is car- 
ried away as a souvenir; while another fashion is that 
of building up a pile of flower-decked, fancy round 
boxes of sweets into pyramids, allowing one or more 
to every one, The fiowers are so arranged that they 
hide the boxes and add to the decorations of the table, 
All these important accessories to the sweets show the 
value placed upon them, and for the sake of British 
digestions and complexions it is to be hoped that we 
shall not attempt to exaggerate the fashion we are be- 
ginning to accept, 


WELSH RABBITS. 


AN* ARGUMENT FOR THE USE OF THE WORD AS 
PRONOUNCED, 


One of the most curious and curiously successful feats 
of the amateur etymologist is that which has changed 
Welsh rabbit, which is right, into Welsh rarebit, which 
is wrong, in the opinion of the /llustrated American, and 
has foreed the wrongful change upon the English 
speaking world. It has ever heen a common habit 
with the amateur etymologist, when the meaning of a 
word does not seem obvious to him, to remedy the 
difficulty by a slight change that makes it apparently 
reasonable. Coming across the word Welsh rabbit, he 
gazed through solemn spectacles at this mare’s nest and 
decided that a bit of toasted cheese could not by any 
stretch of the imagination be considered a game animal, 
but it might well be a rare bit. So he jumped at the 
conclusion that time and the corruptions which time 
effects must have dore their work on this world, and 
decided to restore its original beauty and significance. 
Hence, we have Welsh rarebits on all our menus. Kven 
Webster and Worcester have accepted this unscholarly 
and erroneous emendation. Now, this is all wrong. 
Welsh rabbit is a genuine slang term, belonging to a 
large class of similar terms describing in a humorous 
manner the special dish, product or peculiarity of a par- 
ticular district. Thus, in England, a ‘German duck” 
or a ‘“ Field lane duck” is ordinary eating house mock 
heroic for a sheep’s head stewed with onions, and a 
“Leicestershire plover” is a bag pudding, and 
*Gourock hams,” “Dunbar wethers,” ‘ D gby chick- 
en,” and Norfolk capons” are so many names for our 
herring. Potatoes are euphemistically called “ Irish 
apricots” and “Munster plums,” and shrimps are 
“ Gravescnd sweatmeats.”’ In New England, ecdfish are” 
frequently known as ‘‘Cape Cod turkeys.” In French 
slang, a herring appears as “ poulet de careme,” and a 
crust of bread rubbed with garlic is called a capon. In 
Italy, so Fuller informs us, ‘ the friars:(when disposed 
to eat meat on Fridays) call a capon a ‘ pisca e corte ’— 
a fish outeof the coop.” Similar examples abound in 
every country. Yet, in face of all these analogies, the 
amateur etymologist refuses to accept the common 
sense explanation that the name Welsh rabbit is simply 
a humorous recognition of Taffy’s fondness for toasted 
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ICE FOR INVALIDS. 


THE BENEFICIAL EFFECT OF ORACKED IJE IN SICKNESS, 


One thing that many nurses apparently do not know, 
is the value of cracked ice in cases where a prolonged 
drink of any fluid is next to an impossibility. Finely 
cracked ice, administered in a teaspoonful of champagne 
or brandy, has been the rallying point for many a sink- 
ing patient. Or the ice alone, finely crushed so that it 
simply melts away in the mouth, trickling down the 
throat rather than being swallowed as a draft, is a most 
useful stimulant, The use of ice itself is a quite different 
matter from deluging the stomach with a cold fluid. 
The melted ice is not of the ice water temperature when 
it is swallowed. People who take cracked ice get the 
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stimulus of ice upon the nerves of the mouth and the 
tongue, and not the flooding by water of the feeble 
throat and stomach. Did not one ingenious nurse, at 
the time a matron, in the University Hospital, some 
years ago, actually feed a patient, who revolted at the 
mere thought of food and who was starving in his ex- 
haustion, by deftly sprinkling’ pounded ice over the bits 
of broiled chicken liver that she had prepared to tempt 
his taste? It was the novelty and the sparkling ice 
that carried the day. The man tasted, enjoyed and ate 
it all. Each country adds its contribntion—according to 
climate and physical peculiarities—to the science of 
nursing. It has been said that no one in Hngland can 
imagine the depths of weakness into which American 
patients may suddenly go and may be pulled up and out 
of, because the English climate is not so exhausting in 
its demanis. The uses of cracked ice in cholera cases 
are familiar to some. It is possible that with hot water 
bags ati the feet, hot mush polltices on the stomach, 
and a constant diet of cracked ice, no further treatment 
might b3 needed to complete a cure. Nursing skill 
counts for much, and every woman should have as 
much kuowledge of it as will be sufficient to keep pa- 
tients from sliding down hill until the proper officials 
arrive. 

ELECTRIC PxoTograPus.—Electricity is being brought 
more and more into intimate connection with photogra- 
phy. Itis now used in lighting studios, and for securing 
artistic effects of light and shade in the subject to be 
photograpied. In order to avoid dark, hard shadows, 
the light is projected onto a sheet of alabaster, and from 


this is refracted onto the subject. The result is soft 
and exqiisite in tone. 


PLATINUM.—Five years ago platinum was seldom used 
in this country, being employed only in the evaporating 
stills for the concentration of sulphurie acid and in the 
rainufacture of jewelry. It was then to be bought in 
the market for $3 and $5 an ounce. A year ago it ad- 
vanced to $8 an ounce; six months ago it had increased 
to $14, and it has now gone up to $20, which is only a 
few cents loss than gold quotation. 


Always 
Ahead. 


A Series of Tests to deter- 
mine the keeping qualities of 
leading baking powders, made at 
the request of the Mew Lngland 
Grocer, by Dr. Davenport, Massa- 
chusetts State Analyst, and pub- 
lished June 27th, 1890, shows 
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IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never en 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 


FOOD AND DRINK. 


THE HABIT OF DRINKING WATER AT MEALS. 


Opinions differ as to the effect of the free ingestion of 
water at meal times, but the view most generally re- 
ceived is probably that it dilutes the gastric juice and so 
retards digestion. Apart ftom the fact that a moderate 
delay in the process is by no means a disadvant»ge, as 
Sir William Roberts has shown in his explanation of the 
popularity of tea and coffee, it is more than doubtful 
whether any such effect is in reality produced. When 
ingested during meals, water may do good by washing 
out the digested food and by exposing the undigested 
part more thoroughly to the action of the digestive fer- 
ments. Pepsin is a catalytic body, and a given quantity 
will work almost indefinitely, provided the peptones are 
removed as they are formed. The good effect of water 
drunk freely before meals has, however, another bene- 
ficial result—it washes away the mucus which is se- 
creted by the mucous membrane during the interval of 
repose, and favors peristalsis of the whole alimentary 
tract. The membrane thus cleansed is in a much better 
condition to receive food and convert it into soluble com- 
pounds. The accumulation of mucus is especially well 
marked in the morning, when the gastric walls are 
covered with a thick, tenacious layer. Food entering 
the stomach at this time will become covered with this 
tenacious coating, which for a time protects it from the 
action of the gustric ferments, and so regards digestion. 
The tubular contracted stomach, with its puckered 
mucus lining and viscid contents, a normal condition in 
the morning before breakfast, is not suitable to receive 
food. Exercise before partaking of a meal simulates 
the circulation of the blood and facilitates the flow of 
blood through the vessels. A glass of water washes 
out the mucus, pirtially distends the stomach, wakes 
up peristalsis, and prepires the alimentary canal for the 
morning meal. Observation has shown that non-irritat- 
ing liquids passed through the ‘tubular’ stomach, 
and evenif food be present they only mix with it to a 
slight extent. According to Dr. Leuf, who has made 
this subject a special study, cold water should be given 
to persons who have sufficient vitality to react, and hot 
water te others. In chronic gastric catarrh it is ex- 
tremely beneficial to drink warm or hot water before 
meals, and salt is said in most cases to add to the good 
effect produced.—British Medical Journal. 


WoopEen Woou.—A ‘ wool” made from wood fiber is 
now being introduced in Germany, which is said to be 
as 1 ght as cotton and a fur better absorbent, and hence, 
better adapted to hospital uses and general sanitary ser- 
vices. It has an enormous capacity for taking up mois- 
ture and holding it indefinitely, even under considerable 
pressure, and never cakes when dry. It is especially 
valuable in obstetrical surgery, and it is the finest ma- 
terial ever adapted to such uses wherever hemorrhage 
is to be checked. For the absorbtion of body secretions 
it is better than any textile fabric, and cannot conyey 
infection, because it is made to be destroyed after one 
application. Fivally it costs fur less than absorbent 
cotton, so its destruction is a matter of small importance” 


WatTeR Hypnotic.—A ‘‘lier-awake” of twenty-five 
years’ standing, who for ten years thought himself 
happy if he could get twenty minutes sleep in twenty- 
four hours, is thus quoted by the Medical Age: “I took 
hot water—a pint, comfortably hot, one good honr be- 
fore each of my meals, and ove the last thing at night— 
naturally unmixed with anything else. The very first 
night I slept for three hours on end, turned round and 
slept again till morning. I have faithfully and regularly 
continued the hot water, and have never had one bad 
night since. Pain gradually lessened and went; the 
shattered nerves became calm and strong, and instead of 
each night being one long misery spent in wearying for 
the morning, they are all too short for the sweet, re- 


freshing sleep I now enjoy.” 
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RESULTS OF THE CENSUS. 

The census bureau has issued its bulletin of the pop- 
ulation of the United States exclusive of Indians, white 
men in the Indian Territory and Alaska. The total is 
62,480,540, or about 1,500,000 less than was anticipa- 
ted when the enumeration was begun. Fer the pur- 
poses of tabulation the States and Territories are group- 


.ed into divisions; designated respectively the North 


Atlantic, South Atlantic, Northern Central, Southern 
The North Atlantic division, 
‘which includes New England and several that were 


.classified in our boyhood’s geographies as Middle States, 


is credited with 17,364,429 inhabitants, or about 28 per 
cent. of the population of the Union. The Northern 
Central division, made up of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, the 
Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas, is given 22,322,151. 
These two divisions, which include‘the States that were 
generally known in the political language of the last 


generation as the ‘‘ North and West,” in distinction to 
‘the South” and “Far West,” have 39,686,580 inhabit- 
ants, or 2,000,000 less than two-thirds of the population 
of the Union. The Southern States, together with the 
border States of Tennessee and Kentucky, are grouped 
as the South Atlantic and Southern Central divisions, 
haying, respectively, 8,836,759 and 10,948,253. The 
Western division, which takes in the States of the 
Pacific coast, the newest States and the southwestern 
territories, makes up the balance. Of the increase of 
12,324,757 in the decade, the largest gain was that of 
the Northern Central division, 4,958,040, of which 
almost one-half is to be credited to Ohio, Illinois, Mis- 
souri and Nebraska. The census has come in for a 
great deal of criticism, but so did the two preceding 
censuses. That the enumeration has been taken care- 
lessly in spots, that it does not carry with it the con- 
viction of accuracy in all localities, is, we fear, not open 
to question. If an investigation shall be made, it will 
probably be found that the defects of the census are at- 
tributable to clumsy methods rather than to design, It 
is incredible that any conspiracy to defraud any party 
or section of its political dues should have been organ- 
ized. The secret would have to be confided to thous- 
ands, every one of whom would make more by selling it 
than keeping it. 
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THE WEATHER BUREAU. 


The last session of Congress passed an act to increase 
the efficiency of the Signal Corps and to transfer the 
weather service to the Department of Agriculture. The 
act provides that the civilian duties now performed by 
the Signal Corps of the army shall devolve upon a 
bureau to be known as the Weather Bureau, which on 
and after July 1, 1891, shall be established in and at- 
tached to the Department of Agriculture, and that the 
Signal Corps of the army shall remain a part of the mili- 
tary establishment under the direction of the Secretary 
of War. The Chief Signal Officer is to have charge, 
under direction of the Secretary of War, of all military 
signal duties and of all devices connected therewith, 
including telegraph and telephone apparatus and the 
necessary meteorological instruments for military uses. 
The act provides that the Weather Bureau shall consist 
of one Chief of Weather Bureau, who, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, is to have charge 
of all duties pertaining to the weather service, and such 
civilian employes as Congress may annually provide for 
and as may be necessary to perform the duties of the 
Bureau, And itis further provided that the Chief Signal 
Officer of the army may, in the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, be detailed to take charge of the Weather Bureau, 
and that other officers of the army, not exceeding four, 
expert in the duties of the weather service, may in like 
manner be assigned to duty with the Weather Bureau. 
It is thought that the services of these army officers ex- 
pert in weather service may be required, pending the 
training of civilian experts in forecasting. 


HYPNOTISM IN RUSSIA. 


The impropriety of permitting public exhibitions of 
hypnotic manifestations has been frequently urged in 
these columns, The pernicious possibilities of such 
performances are neatly summed up in a circular issued 
in August last by the Government Medical Department 
of Russia, which declares: ‘‘In consideration that 
public exhibitions of hypnotism cause considerable in- 
jury to the health of subjects experimented upon as well 
as of spectators witnessing the experiments, the per- 
formances being apt to give rise to the development in 
hypnotized persons of various hysterical, nervous, and 
even mental affections, which may sometimes amount 
to a genuine epidemic of hypnotic mania; that such 
public hypnotic entertainments offer to evil-minded per- 
sons a good opportunity for studying methods of hyp- 
notizing, and for subsequently practicing them for 
various immoral or criminal purposes; that generally 
such hypnotic performances, being not accompanied by 
any rational explanation, can breed in the public only 
erroneous notions and even implant superstition, while 
post-hypnotic suggestions can constitute a source of 
disturbance of order and the peace of the community 
by hypnotized persons, and even of committing crimi- 
nal deeds by the same, the Medical Council has resolved: 
That henceforward any public seances of hypnotism and 
magnetism are strictly prohibited ; and that the appli- 
cation of hypnotism for medical purposes can be per- 
mitted solely to medical practitioners, under the condi- 
tion that the operation is to be practiced invariably in 
the presence of other medical men.” 
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TRANSATLANTIC TELEGRAPHS. 


There are but three ocean telegraph cables running 
into New York city, and these have only been laid 
within very recent years, two of them little more than 
ayearago. Before these were constructed the ocean 
cables only reached to Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, 
and messages for Europe were sent from New York to 
those points by land lines. On this account interrup- 
tions to communication with Europe were frequent. It 
is now very rare that any difficulty in that way is ex- 
perienced with cables. All three of the cables entering 
New York city are duplexed, which practically makes 
six cables available for work. They are laid under the 
ocean from Cape Canso, Nova Scotia, and first emerge 
from it at Coney Island landing at a secluded spot on the 
beach. From thence they are laid in subways to the 
Brooklyn Bridge. They cross the East River by the 
bridge, lying, three thick, rope-like, cloth-covered wires, 
among the many that cross the big bridge on the iron 
work beneath the promenade. The bridge is the route 
all messages take from this country to any part of the 
world outside of this continent. The manner in which 
messages are sent and received over the transatlantic 
cables between this country and Hurope is very differ- 
ent from that in which telegrams are transmitted across 
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the continent on land lines. The two systems of sub- 
marine and overland telegraphy, although but two de- 
partments of the one science, and in many ways closely 
connected, are yet entirely different one from the other, 
The apparatus, the methods of signalling, and even the 
telegraphic characters that form the alphabet, are alto- 
gether dissimilar, and the most expert land-line opera- 
tor would be as much at a loss in an attempt to send a 
message over the ¢able as would a locomotive engineer. 
Instead of the loud clatter and din, and the incessant 
clicking of brass sounders, so familiar as the distinctive 
characteristic of a telegraph office, there is in the cable 
office almost absolute silence, so far as the manipulation 
of the instruments is considered. Instead of the mes- 
sages being rattled noisily off the tongne of a brass 
sounder into the ear of the operator, they are silently 
written by a slender, mysterious finger on a ribbon of 
white paper, which passes quickly before the operator’s 
eyes. The paper ribbon, about half an inch wide, is 
unwound from a roll and drawn along by noiseless clock- 
work over a shelf-like desk in front of the operator. A 
delicate glass tube, no thicker than an ordinary needle 
and crooked like a bent forefinger, which is suspended be- 
tween the poles of a large upright magnet, moves nery- 
ously to the right and left on the ribbon and traces ina 
thin line of blue ink the characters. 


TIME—LOCAL AND SIDERIAL. 


HOW THE ARRIVAL OF NOON IS ASCERTAINED AND 
ANNOUNCED. 


According to the Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript one million dollars’ worth of time is 
sold by the Western Union Telegraph Company every 
year. It enjoys what is practically a monopoly in the 
marketing of this commodity in the United States, and 
& vigorous protest against 1 has been addressed to the 
Government. The kick is made in concert by private 
astronomical observatories all over the country, which 
_complain that such business as they would otherwise 
do in the selling of time is destroyed by that great cor- 
poration. To make all this clear, it is necessary to ex- 
plain that the big Naval Observatory at Washington 
considers it an important part of its business to de- 
termine and give away to any one who may choose to 
ask for its absolutely correct time at noon each day. 
Experts paid by Uncle Sam make the computations 
and press the button at precisely twelve o’clock, thus 
communicating the hour to the various departments in 
this city, The Western Union is permitted to have its 
instruments in the room whence the message is sent, 
with an attachment to the button, so that the news is 
flashed directly from the observatory, without even the 


aid of an operator, all over the United States, reaching 


even so distant a point as San Francisco within the 


space of not more than one-fifth of a second. For such 


| is the utmost twinkling required for the passage of an 


electric spark through three thousand miles of wire. To 
accomplish this the telegraph company. is obliged to 
take all other business off the wires each day just be- 
fore twelve o’clock. Three minutes and a half before 
noon arrives, operators in all parts of the country cease 
sending or receiving messages and devote their atten- 
tion to attaching wires in such a manner as to establish 
unbroken connections from Washington with points in 
every section of the Union to which the lines extend 
their ramifications. A dozen seconds before the time-bell 
is to strike, a few warning ticks come flashing along, 
and at the very moment when the sun passes over the 
seventy-fifth meridian a current gives a single throb 
from Maine to Florida and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, informing an expectant nation of the time of 
day. Of course, there is a difference of three hours 
between Washington and San Francisco, but that diffi- 
culty is got over by dividing the whole country into 


| four perpendicular strips, each strip setting its clock by 


the time of the meridian that bisects it from north to 
south. Thus each strip is always one hour later than 
the next strip to the east. When you get to Chicago 
you put the hands of your watch one hour back ; hay- 
ing reached Omaha you set them another hour rear- 
ward, and, upon arriving at San Francisco, you find 
yourself still one hour in advance. In this way the 
noon signals sent out from Washington serve to indi- 
cate 11 A. M, for Chicago, 10 a. m. for Omaha, and 9 A. M. 
for San Francisco. Now, the way in which the tele- 
graph company makes money by distributing the time 
in this manner is by selling it to people all over the 
United States who have clocks and find it of importance 
to keep them right. In this manner it keeps corrected 
by electricity to absolute solar time no less than seven 
thousand clocks in the city of New York alone. Hach 
clock is charged for this service $15 a year, which 
makes an income of $105,000 so derived from the 
metropolis only. Doubtless quite $1,000,000 annually is 
obtained from the setting of clocks once in a day in the 
populated centres small and large of the Union. All 
that the company is obliged to pay for the time which 
sells for such a yearly sum is the cost of maintaining 
its instruments at the observatory and the wires con- 
necting these instruments with the main office in Wash- 
ington. But it must be remembered that the cost of 
stopping telegraphic operations for four minutes in the 
busiest part of each day throughout the entire country 
is not inconsiderable. Nevertheless, the profit is suffi- 
ciently great to excite the indignation of the private ob- 
servatories, which wish to sell time themselves, against 
the Western Union. They contend that, although they 
are able to make and deliver an equally good and ac- 
curate quality of time themselves, the prestige naturally 


attaching to Government time drives their product out. 


of the market and ruins the local trade they might 
otherwise find profit in. Who is going to buy time of 
them when the same commodity is to be purchased at a 
cheap rate from the National Astronomer? In response 
to their protest, addressed to the Secretary of the Navy, 
the latter has replied that any one is welcome to share 
the same privileges enjoyed by the Western Union 
Company in the getting of time free of charge; the 
Postal Telegraph, for example, is welcome to put its own 
instruments in and flash the message of the button 
whithersoever it listeth. As things stand at present, 
the Government is glad to extend in any fashion the 
courtesies of the hour to sixty million people, and more 
particularly to secure the: accurate dropping of the 
noon time-balls in all the important seaports, in order 
that mariners may be able to correct their chronometers. 
This last was from the start the prime object of the 
service. So far as the expense of obtaining perfectly 
aceurate time is concerned, the Western Union or any 
other concern could establish and run an effective plant 
at a first cost of $5,000 and-$2,000 a year. The clocks 
that are set every noon in a thousand cities and towns 


plane. 
time clock differs from it the latter is wrong. No at- - 


by a single pressure of the button in Washington are 
equipped with a peculiar electric contrivance, so that 
the current passing through them springs the hands of 
each timepiece simultaneousty to the point of twelve. 
The observatory does not reckon its time by the sun, 
but by the so-called “fixed” stars, which are so far off 
that their position with relation to the earth does not 
change appreciably within a few months or years. Star 
time is the only true time, therefore. The operator 
looks through a big telescope and watches for a given 
star that he knows to cross the plane of the meridian. 
As it crosses, he records what moment it does so as 
shown by a star-time clock with a twenty-four-hour 
dial. Then he consults a printed table that shows him 
at just what number of hours, minutes and seconds the 
star in question must actually have crossed the meridian 
The table is right, and by as much as the star- 


tempt is made to set the star clock right, allowance be- 
ng simply made in subsequent calculations for the 
error thus discovered, which amounts only to a fraction 
of a second in some days. Next the corrected time, as 
taken from the star clock, is reduced to sun time, which 
requires some figuring, inasmuch as the star year is 
one day longer than the sun year, A sun time or 
“standard” time clock stands close by, and, the 
amount that this varies from the truth having been 
ascertained, allowance is made for the error in sending 


the noon stroke all over the country. At the observa- 


tory all the chronometers made for the navy are tested 
and regulated before they are sent out on vessels, each 
one of which is supplied with three first-class chronom- 
eters, as well as one half used up, called a ‘‘hack,” for 
carrying about and for rough service generally. It takes 
twenty-one weeks of testing to properly regulate and 
prove a chronometer, and part of the trial consists in 
subjecting the instrument to the action of cold in an 
ice-box, and to heat communicated through steam- 
pipes. Each chronometer, when given out, is accom- 
panied by a chart telling just how it will vary under 
certain temperatures. A curious exhibit now shown at 
the observatory includes eight chrnoometers that went. 
down in the great gale that swamped a fair part of 
Uncle Sam’s navy at Samoa. Their glasses are broken 


and their works so far used up that they are no longer 


any good. 


MIRRORS. 


DESCRIPTION OF A OHICAGO FACTORY, 


One of the factories in Chicago employs some one — 


hundred and fifty men and boys, and its spacious four: 
floors present an interesting series of sights to the visit- 
ors whose nerves are steel and tympans proof against 
splitting. On the first floor he will see huge stacks and, 
piles. of glass in assorted sizes, from sixteen feet by 
seven feet squares down to the smallest ovals for mir- 
rors. These are all polished, some being run over huge 
felt-covered wheels kept powdered with rouge, and the 
larger sheets scrubbed by sweating toilers with hand 
blocks covered with felt like a printer’s proof planer in 
rouge. After the glass is thoroughly polished it is. 
taken up to the next floor, where it is laid on tables and 
cut into the sizes ordered. It then passes into the 
hands of the beveller, who, with sand and water and 
large grindstones, artistically finishes the edges of the 
glass. It takes a trip upward again to another floor, 
and is once more put through a polishing process to re- 
move any scratches or blemishes that may be on the 
glass. After every spot or scratch, no matter how 
minute, has been removed, careful hands convey the 
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now beautiful and sparkling glass to the room where it. <a 


goes through the final process, the silvering. Huge: 
tables of cast iron or stone, made like billiard tables, 
with raised edges, are used in the silvering room. 
These tables are of great eae and solidity, and alh 
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the glass, which, after being tinfoiled, is gently and 
carefully pushed across the table containing the mer- 
cury. Great care must be used to prevent blemishes, 
the least speck of dust being ruinous to the mirror. 
Mercury, like molten lead, is always covered with a 
dirty-looking scum, which cannot be removed by skim- 
ming. The least bit of this scum would spoil the mir- 
ror, so the difficulty is obviated by shoving the scum 
along with the edge of the glass. After successfully 
floating the glass on the mercury, a woolen cloth is 
spread over the whole surface, and square iron weights 
are applied until the whole presents a compact mass of 
iron, two or three pounds to the squareinch, After 
this pressure has been confined ten or twelve hours, the 
weights are removed and the glass placed upon another 
table of wood with a slightly inclined top, The inclina- 
tion is gradually increased until the unamalgamated 
quicksilver has drained away, and only the perfect 
amalgam remains, coating the glass and perfectly ad- 
hering. This ends the process, and the erstwhile rough 
piece of plate glass emerges from the silvering room a 
gorgeous mirror.— Western Manufacturer. 


THE OPAL. 


HOW THE GEM BECAME ASSOCIATED WITH THE EVIL EYE. 


In the early days of the world’s history the opal was 
prized above all other gems, and was looked upon as 
the embodiment of all that was lucky. A Roman dame 
prized none of her possessions so highly as her opals, 
and fortunate indeed did she consider herself if she 
happened to be the owner of a more than ordinarily 
beautiful specimen. The fair fame of the opal remained 
untarnished throughout the middle ages; and two or 
three hundred years ago our ancestors showed a fond- 
for this beautiful stone which rivalled that displayed 
for it by the Romans. But by a strange freak of fashion 
the opal was brought down from its high estate, It is 
oecoming popular again now; but in the earlier days of 
the century it was almost valueless, so great was the 
discredit which superstitious people had cast upon it. 
This dislike to the opal has been attributed to the Rus- 
sians, for the stone is so unpopular among the subjects 


of the Czar that should one of them happen to desery 


an opal, nothing will induce him or her to make any 
purchases that day. There is a universal belief among 
them that every kind of bad luck is sure to follow 
transactions entered into on a day upon which an opal 
has been brought before their notice. The reason for 
this antipathy is that Russians regard this gem as the 
embodiment of the ‘‘evileye.” Sir Walter Scott must 
to a certain extent be made responsible for the bad odor 
in which the opal has found itself of late years. In 
“Anne of Geirstein’’ he alludes to the belief that the 
Mexican opal loses its beauty when exposed to the 
action of water, and puts this down to supernatural 
agency. Hence arose the idea that to wear an opal is 
the royal road to all manner of ill-luck, and that asa 
love token the stone shows the continuance or decline 
of the giver’s affections in proportion as its colors are 
bright or clouded. Whenever its hues suddenly changed, 
misfortune of some kind or another was believed to be 
close at hand. The unpopularity of the opal is, how- 
ever, capable of being explained in a more prosaic man- 
ner. Itis a well-known fact that the stone in an opal 
ring is very apt to be lost in an unaccountable and 
mysterious fashion. This arises froin the fact that the 
opal possesses the characteristic of becoming slightly 
enlarged under the influence of heat. When, therefore, 
its owner’s hand gets hot, it is liable to swell and force 
its setting open to a certain extent. When it grows 
cold again, the gem returns to its original size. This 
process is repeated until the setting becomes sufficiently 
enlarged to allow the stone to drop out unnoticed. 
Another equally practical reason for the ill-favor with 
which opals are regarded is that they are very easily 
broken, and cannot therefore be looked upon as safe in- 
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vestments. The most magnificent opal in existence is 
one which was unearthed in the Hungarian mines a 
hundred and twenty years ago. It was acquired by the 
Austrian Government, and now rests in the Imperial 
cabinet at Vienna, An offer of sixty thousand pounds 
made for it by a jeweler was refused. This splendid 
stone weighs seventeen ounces; it is nearly four inches 
in length, and is indescribably lovely in coloring. If 
ancient records are to be believed, it is, however, by no 
means the most valuable opal that has ever been dis- 
covered. A Roman senator, Nonius by name, is said 
to have worn in his ring one, which, though no bigger 
than a hazel nut, was of such surpassing brilliancy that 
its worth was estimated at various sums from a hundred 
thousand pounds to a quarter of a million. When 
Cleopatra pledged the enamored Antony in a draught of 
vinegar in which tradition says that she had dissolved 
a pearl of fabulous worth, the enslaved triumvir en- 
deavored to obtain possession of Nonius’ opal in order 
that he might present it to the beautiful Ezyptian. But 
the senator was too fond of his splendid jewel to be in- 
duced to part with it, and so sought refuge in’ flight, 
recognizing the fact that his master, having failed to 
obtain the gem he coveted by fair means, would have no 
hesitation in resorting to foul. In vain did Antony try 
to find him. He concealed himself and his precious 
opal so successfully that the latter has never been seen 
or heard of since. Arabia and Syria are said to haye 
been the countries from which the ancients obtained 
their opals. They are, however, no longer renowned 
for this particular gem. Common yarieties of the opal 
are found in many parts of the world; but the precious 
or noble opal is mined almost exclusively in Hungary 
and Honduras, The Hungarian opals are the finest in 
the world. Those which come from Honduras are less 
milky, and are also somewhat deficient in that fiery 
lustre which is so striking a characteristic of the best 
stones. 


A TERRIBLE ORDEAL. 


HOW THE SECRET SOCIETIES OF EUROPE TEST THEIR 
NEOPHYTES., 


An officer of the French army, during the reign of 
Napoleon, having incurred the suspicion or resentment 
of the emperor, thought it expedient to take refuge in 
one of the Austrian provinces, and here he became in- 
itiated into a society the object of whose formation 
was to assassinate Napoleon. One day a letter was 
brought to him containing the usual signs and pass- 
words of the society, and requiring him to repair, on the 
following night, to a secluded spot in the forest, where 
he would meet some of his associates. He went, but 
he found nobody. The orders were repeated four times. 
The officer sought the appointed place with no better 
success than the first. On the fifth night of his ap- 
pearance at the rendezvous, after waiting some time, he 
was on the point of returning when loud cries suddenly 
arrested his attention. Drawing his sword, he hastened 
to the spot whence they proceeded, and was fired upon 
by three men, who, on seeing that he remained un- 
wounded, instantly took to flight, but at his feet lay a 
bleeding corpse. He was yet bending over the dead 
man when a detachment of chasseura, summoned ap- 
parently by the noise of the pistols, came up suddenly 
and arrested him as the assassin. He was loaded with 
chains, tried the next day, and condemned todie. His 
execution was ordered to take place at midnight. Sur- 
rounded by the ministers of justice, he was led ata 
slow pace, by the light of torches and the funeral toll- 
ing of bells, to a square, in the centre of which was a 
scaffold environed by horsemen. Beyond these were a 
group of spectators. The victim mounted the scaffold, 
and his sentence was read, and the first act of the 
tragedy was on the point of fulfilment, when an officer 
let fall a word of hope, An edict hadjust been promnl- 
gated by the Government offering a pardon and life 
to any cond: mned criminal who should disclose the 
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members and secret tokens of a particular association 
of which the Frenchman to whom these words were 
addressed had lately become a member, He was ques- 
tioned, but he denied all knowledge. They urged him 
to confess, with promises of additional reward. His 
only reply was a demand for immediate death—-and his 
initiation was completed. All that passed was a terri- 
ble trial of fidelity. Those who surrounded him were 
members of the society, and every incident that has 
been described was only a step in the progress of the 
fearful ordeal by which the society sought to determine 
the trustworthiness of the neophyte.—Ledger. 
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SLENDER CHANOES.—It is only one person among & 
thousand who becomes a centenarian, and hardly six 
persons among a thousand who attain seventy-five years 
of age. 


RARE AND CosTtLy.—The most valuable metal in the 
world is said to be gallium, which is worth $3,250 
an ounce, Calcium brings $1,800 a pound, and corium 
$1,920 per pound. Gold is worth $240 a pound, 


BRITISH GRIP.—The cost’ to England of the influenza 
epidemic is estimated at $10,000,000, about one-half 
this amount having been paid vy insurance companies 
and friendly societies, and the remainder representing 
loss of wages and disorganization ef business. 


Potato Patnt.—A recent novelty is the production 
of paint trom potatoes in France. A kilo of peeled po- 
tatoes are boiled in water, mashed, diluted with water, 
and passed through a fine sieve, On adding two kilos 
of Spanish white with four kilos of water, the result is 
a color of beautiful white. Different colors may be pro- 
duced by adding the various ochres of minerals. 


ELEorric DIscoLORATION.—Incandescent lamps placed 
near the ceiling will cause it to blacken, contrary to 
general belief. The blackening is due to a current of 
hot air which deposits black particles on contact with a 
cold surface. 


DEODORIZER.—A pleasant household deodorizer is 
made by pouring spirits of lavender over lumps of bicar- 
bonate of ammonia. ~ 


Hers CurE.—The Russian government has dispatched 
several doctors to Asia Minor to test, by experiment, 
the treatment of cholera with the Feruba Sambul—a 
plant which grows in Turkestan, and possesses anti- 
spasmodic properties. 


BERLIN BEEF.—It 13 stated that, in compliance with 
the public wish, a horsemeat restaurant has been estab- 
lished at Berlin, wherein a large trade is carried on, 


Very LIkKELY.—Rey. James W. Ford, who has spent 
nearly all his life as a missionary to China, says he has 
studied Chinese for 50 years and yet has not mastered 
the language. Any man who has ever tried to get his 
shirt without the check will readily believe this. 


COMFORTABLE CIROUMSTANCES.—The richest man in 
the world, if he lives to inherit his patrimony, will be 
the young Viscount Belgrave, grandson of the Duke of 
Westminster. By the time he attains his majority it is 
estimated that his income will be between $10,000 and 
$20,000 a day. 


A Dezap Sza.—Black Sea soundings are said to show 
that below the depth of 600 feet the water is-so impreg- 
nated with sulpurated hydrogen gas emanating from 
decaying animal and vegetable matter that living organ. 
isms are not found there. 


RovuGH on Rats.—An iliuminated cat is among the 
curiosities of tue Patent Office at Washington. D.C. It 
is made of pasteboard or tin painted over with phos- 
phorus, and it is intended to trighten away ‘‘rats and 
mice and such small ueer,” in the darkness of cellars 
and garrets. 


ALLEGED Discovery.—Dr. Spamer, the teacher of 
botany at the gymnasium iu Duren, claims to have found 
the identical hero which the monks of Grenoble use in 
distilling ** Yellow Chartreuse.” The doctor says it is 
growing wild in the neighborhood of the ruius of the old 
monastery of Schwarzeubroich, near Duren, which for- 
merly belonged to tne wunks of Grenoble, 
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A VAST LIBRARY. 


THE ENORMOUS COLLECTION OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The British Museum Library is the student’s paradise. 
It has every modern convenience of light, heat, and ser- 
vice. The main room is a huge, bright rotunda, with 
walls covered with standard works, a great expanse of 
skylight in the ceiling, and a thick rubber matting on 
the floor, to render noiseless every movement of the lit- 
tle army of scholars, attendants, and visitors who daily 
travel through its myriad passageways. Porters, cata- 
loguers and assistant librarians, trained by long years 
of service, observe and fill every want of the patrons 
as soon as it is manifested, yet so skilfully, swiftly and 
unostentatiously that confusion is unknown and mis- 
takes almost unheard of. To the man accustomed to 
the inconveniences and practical unreliability of the or- 
dinary American library the operations and system in 
the British Museum seem perfect. The student need 
not rummage about for himself till his straining eyes 
bulge and his throat is choked with dust. He need not 
climb shaky step-ladders and hug dirty book-shelves 
till his clothes reek of mustiness and look like an ash. 
man’s, He need not even follow compound book titles 
through huge catalogues and complicated systems of 
arrangement. All this wearying of the flesh that in a 
New York library consumes the student's energy before 
he sees even the outside of the volumes he desires, is 
done for him in the British Museum, so that his whole 
energy and uninterrupted attention may be concentra- 
ted on mental labor. The simplicity of the whole sys- 
tem of facilitating the work of students is so admirably 
calculated to invite and encourage scholarly research, 
that it is worth a slightly detailed description for the 
comfort of New Yorkers who, after having exhausted 
themselves in vain searches for special information in 
city libraries, have left humbly with the conviction that 
they were not up to the library standard of erudition, 
and must therefore resign library advantages to the 
higher powers of professional bookworms. To get a 
reader’s card to the British Museum Library a person 
needs only to be guaranteed by some Londoner whose 
namé is in the directory. A day or so after this guar- 
antee has been given the applicant calls at the secreta- 
ry’s office in the museum building, receives his card, 
presents it to the doorkeeper of the library and is ad- 
mitted. Nobody without a card can pass into the ro- 
tunda. The stringent enforcement of this rule enables 
the directors of the library to keep the big room clear 
of the multitudes of visitors to the outside museum, and 
quiet for readers, Within the reader finds long rows 
of desks and big leather-backed chairs, radiating from a 
double line of circular book-shelves, full of catalogues, 
at the centre of the room. Ina little circular desk at 
the very middle, completely surrounded by catalogues, 
reference cards, and volumes that tell everything about 
everything in the place, is the commander-in-chief— 
either the head librarian or his assistant. If the reader 
be entirely new to the subject he wishes to study, he 
goes directly to this man at the middle desk and de- 
scribes the line of research he wishes to pursue. The 
line of research may be medical, or metaphysical, or 
geological, or geographical, or ornithological, or eco- 
nomical, yet the man at the middle desk is always able 
to give the names of eight or nine special works with 
which the student may make a start. An attendant is 
called, the titles are given to him, he hurries through 
the catalogues under the supervision of the reader, and 
having found the location of each yolume, hurries off for 
the whole lot. The reader makes himself comfortable 
at an unoccupied desk provided with pens, ink, blotters, 
and book blanks.. In ten minutes his books are laid on 
the desk. As he digs down into them he begins to ap- 
preciate the paradise he has fallen in, Whenever he 
finds a foot-note referencé to other books on the subject 
he is investigating, he is not obliged to hurry off ona 
wild goose chase up and down stairs, through dust and 
dirt, and draughts and dark passages, after the desired 
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works; he need not even go to the librarian’s desk ; he has 
simply to indicate on one of the book blanks before him 
the volume or volumes he wishes, shove the blank into 
a little basket, and within ten minutes every volume is 
on his desk. An attendant whose business it is to watch 
baskets, saw the slip fall, picked it out immediately, 
hastened off for the books, brought them without an in- 
stant’s unnecessary delay, and there they are. _ Without 
a spoken word, a Wasted minute, or a useless step, the 
reader may push on from one stage of his work to the 
next. Ail contingencies seem to have been provided 
against by the management of the library. The familiar 
“Tn use” of New York libraries is never heard there, 
Of every work of any popularity or fairly general need 
there are duplicate copies beyond all possibility of ex- 
haustion. No embarrassment or delay is caused by or_ 
ders for many books at once or especially big ones. The 
attendant merely takes a little cart with rubber tires on 
the wheels with him to the remote recesses where most 
of the books lie, and trundles back his load as promptly 
as if he had been filling an order for only one volume. 
In this way big Congressional documents, Parliamentary 
reports, huge census compilations, and German histories 
are handled as easily and delivered as promptly as a 
Cobden Club tract or the lightest novel. Little idea of 
the inexhaustible variety of the books in the British 
Museum Library is conveyed by the statement that it 
contains 1,200,000 on 1,300,000 volumes. The figures 
are staggering, but not so staggering as the minute 
completeness of the literature on an infinite number of 
subjects. The sources of original information on sub- 
jects old and new, foreign and English, great and small, 
are ample beyond the conception of the student who has 
not had an opportunity to draw from them. Files of 
newspapers of all civilized countries, contemporary lite- 
rature up to the last few days, foreign pamphlets and 
tracts, even to the most ephemeral, allow the painstak- 
ing investigator to drink at the mainsprings of informa- 
tion of all topics of all lands. An illustration of the 
cosmopolitan comprehensiveuess of the library may 
be had in the abundance of the material on such an 
entirely foreign subject as paper money in the United 
States. The literature on this topic reaches back to the 
beginning. American newspapers, ove hundred, one 
hundred and twenty, and one hundred and thirty years 
old, are obtainable at a few minutes’ notice. Piles of 
antiquated eighteenth century pamphlets of cisatlantic 
publication, with f’s for s’s and ye's for the’s, and pon- 
derous explanatory titles, full of arguments for and 
against revolutionary and ante-revolutionary paper, 
are stowed away in the innumerable alcoves of inner 
rooms. Polemical writings on ths finest questions of 
the relations of bills of credit to the provisions of the 
Constitution may he got for reference with only a little 
delay beyond tue usual ten minutes allowed for deliv- 
ery. With the growing dates the comprehensiveness of 
the materials increases, till for 1808-12 the mass is 
overpowering; for 1833-39, unmanageable, and for the 
days of the last war a whole large library by itself. Few 
exhaustive works of recent date concerning the ancient 
history of paper money in this country are without un- 
mistakable traces of the authors’ direct or indirect use 
of the British Museum Library. A student who has 
worked there and in all the New York libraries said re- 
cently: ‘In the London library I can learn more about 
American financial history in a day than I can learn in 
New York in a week. I can get at more original sources 
of information there as to our colonial days than it 
would be possible for me to collect from all the libraries 
of New York, public and private combined, and that, 
too, without greater exertion than is required to sit ata 
desk and write titles on slips of paper. To make even 
an attempt at accomplishing an equal amount in New 
York, I would be obliged to run from Lafayette Place 
to Harlem, to plough my way through acres of cata- 
logues, and climb miles of stairways, step-ladders, and 
musty shelves. If New York wishes to offer American 
students any such encouragement for looking into their 
country’s history as is offered by the Baitish library, it 


coincidence which still seems to give them a su 


must consolidate and complete with the aid of historical: 
experts its small, half-private libraries, get a practical’ 
and popular system of cataloguing, and hire sufficient 
attendants to do all the physical labor of reference 
work.” The remarkable conveniences of the British 
Museum Library have made it a resort for all literary 
students. Its three hundred and odd desks are always 
occupied, and its inexhaustible mines of accessible in-- 
formation are being constantly worked. Great men 
have sat at nearly every desk. Thomas Carlyle has 
hewn out his ragged-edged sentences within its pre- 
cincts. The gaunt form and earnest face of Lecky « 
haye passed through its aisles.. Gladstone has added to 
his mighty/store of learning from its treasury of knowl- 
edge. Disraeli has turned its abstruse pages, and Cob- 
den and Bright have pilfered within its walls the facts 
they were so brilliant in popularizing. To-day scholars- 
and newspaper reporters, magazine writers and agents 
for information bureaus, sit side by side at its desks. 
The round-faced girl with the bobbed hair and the 
round waist grubs deep in an encyclopedia within reach 
of the bald old man in a sea of classic literature. The 
Nineteenth Century editor, the Star critic, and the omniy- 
orous novel reader push along, quite oblivious to each 
other, within a space of afew feet. Hvery one meets 
every one within the rotunda’s great circle, with its 
radii of desks, and every one learns there everything he 
came to learn with all possible speed and the minimum 
of exertion. Thus day by day, month by month, year 
by year, and decade by decade this great silent educator 
of the people continues at work, compared with which 
the more pretentious work of the English universities is 
insignificant and unproductive. 
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GHOSTS. 


THEIR GENUINENESS ACCEPTED BUT NOP 
BY SHAKSPEARE. 


UNDERSTOOD” 


We cannot doubt that Shakspeare, like his con- 
temporaries, believed in ghosts, while we do not. How, 
then, can we say that he is true to nature, when he 
makes Hamlet or Brutus or Macbeth see ghosts, talk 
with them, and thereby in all respects believe in them. 
Skeptical arguments against the reality of ghosts were 
not unknown to Shakspeare’s contemporaries. He must 
have read them himself in Plutarch’s ‘‘ Brutus,” but we 
cannot suppose that those arguments had more effect on 
him than on Brutus himself. And we cannot escape 
from the difficulty by saying that the superstiti¢n being 
natural to the poet and to the men of his time, it was 
natural that he should make the personages of his plays 
subject to it, For the groundwork of all our study of 
Shakspeare assumes that he was not merely of an age, 
but for all time. What we do say is that the men of 
Shakspeare’s age believed in ghosts because they had 
seen them, and we for the same reason disbelieve in 
them. We have, like Coleridge, seen toga many. Plenty 
of ghosts have been and still are seen, but the sight has 
been verified by investigators with habits of mind de- 
rived from the practice of the Baconian method of 
examining facts. Ghosts haye been verified, and like 
many other phenomena once so mysterious as to be 
supposed to be of supernatural or preternatural origin, — 
they have been found to have their place under known 
laws of nature. They have been ascertained to be, in 
metaphysical phrase, subjectively but not objectively — 
real. They come not under the laws of the bodily eyes 
and of optics, but under those of the imagination ; and 
it is imagination which can and does give the brain 
most of the impressions of bodily sight and sound when 
a ghost is seen. Wesay most of these, because among 
the distinctions between a real and a sham—that is, a 
pretended, dressed-up—ghost is this, that the real ghost 
does not strike Such terror as does the. sham, nor does 
it tell his hearers what he did not know before. Itis 
true that in many well-authenticated ghost stories, of — 
our own time even, there is an elament of unexplained 
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natural appearance; but these, too, the friends of 
“‘ Psychical Research” believe that they shall one day 
bring under ordinary natural law.—TZhe Quarterly 


Review. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 


This annual exhibition must naturally have a great 
deal of sameness from year to year. The only new 
features to be expected are those of exhibitors who have 
not attended previous exhibitions. Otherwise we have 
the same familiar music, flowers, fruits, steam-engines, 
ore-crushers, dynamos, wood-working machines, eleva- 
tors, cook-stoves, prepared flour and folding beds, each 
attendant trying to load the visitor down with circulars 
and samples and nearly every visitor crowding around 
those stands where free samples of batter cake, ice- 
ream, chocolate and beef-tea are given away. Among 
the novel exhibits this year may be mentioned the Econ- 
omy Ice-cream Freezers, a southern invention, the ice 
and salt being placed in a cylinder whichis revolved in a 
trough containing the cream to be frozen and forming 
the frozen cream ina layer of perhaps two inches thick 
around the outside. Another very ingenious exhibit is 
the McMaster Camping Car, designed for tourists and 
sportsmen. This is about the size of an ordinary omnibus 
and is provided with water tanks, closet, wash-bowl, 
ice chest, wardrobe, table, drawers, kitchen, dishes, 
knives, forks, plates, oil stoves, ete. It seats ten, and 
has sleeping accommodations for six people. The whole 
establishment weighs twelve hundred pounds and can 
readily be drawn by two horses. The Paconic Marble 
Go. exhibits some of the most beautiful variegated and 
blue marbles quarried at Manchester, Vermont. Armour 
& Co. have a fine exhibit of their Beef Extract and are 
particularly jubilant over tbeir well deserved success in 
having obt»ined the order for beef extract from the U. 
§S. Army Medical Department over all competitors. The 
Cleveland Baking Powder Company is making a splen- 
did show with their baking powder this year and are 
distributing some very telling literature. The Doliber 
Goodale Company have an attractive exhibit of their 
Mellins Food for Infsnts and Invalids. Among the 
pianos on exhibition there are none making a better ap- 
pearance and attracting more attention for fine brilliant 
tones than the ‘' Opera” of Messrs. Peek & Son. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS, 


@PECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 


November. 


* Mrats.—Beef, mutton, pork, venison. 

Pouttry AND GAme.—Chicken, duck, geese, grouse, 
hare, partridge, pheasant, pigeons, rabbits, turkeys, wid- 
geon, wild ducks, woodcock. 

Fisu.—Brill, carp, cod, whiting, salmon trout, perch, 
smelts, oysters. ; 

VEGETABLES.—Artichokes, broccoli, celery, potatoes, 
turnips, cauliflower, cabbage, carrots. 

Fruit.—Apples, pears, quinces, grapes, nuts, 


_ PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


CHESTNUT Sourp.—Make a good broth of lean beef, 
mutton or venison, allowing one quart water to every 
pound of meat; season with red pepper and salt. Skim 
as it cooks and when the meat drops from the bones 
strain, and put the liquor in a clean kettle; add to the 
soup a little more than a quart of chestnuts boiled and 
peeled; add also some bits of butter rolled in flour; 
boil for ten minutes and serve. 


CuicKEN Pie.—Select a nice tender chicken, weigh- 
ing about three pounds, joint it and simmer in about 


two cups of water till the meat is ready to slip from the 
bones. Carefully remove, it taking out every particle 
of gristle. Line a baking-dish with good paste and put 
in a layer of the chicken, season with salt and pepper, 
then add a layer of hard crackers soaked for a moment 
in milk, another of chicken, seasonings, and so on, till 
the dish is filled, Heat the chicken gravy and add to 
it a cup of cream in which a teaspoonful and a half of 
flour is well mixed. Beat light one egg and add it 
lightly to the gravy; after it has been boiling a few 
moments, season and boil up once, then pour it over the 
chicken. Cover the pie with paste and bake in a good 
hot oven. ; 


DutoH CakE.—From your bread dough take out 
about two pounds and add to it a cup of sugar, three 
large tablespoonfuls of butter and two well beaten eggs, 
knead thoroughly using extra flour if necessary to pre- 
yent sticking; when the dough is smooth and soft work 
in a cupful of seeded raisins; mould into loaves, set to 
rise, and bake as you would bread. 


GRAHAM GEMsS.—Beat separately the yolks and 
whites of three eggs and to the yolks add one pint 
of milk, one teaspoonful of salt and one and a half 
pints of Graham flour in which two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder have been sifted, Beat until smooth; add 
a tablespoonful of melted butter and the whites; mix 


well and bake in gem pans for about half an hour. 


Mrs. §.’s South KensinctoN Purr Paste.—Six 
ounces butter, eight ounces flour, a little salt and a 
squeeze of lemon juice; a little ice water. Chop the 
butter into the flour, put it into a bowl, make a hole 
in the centre, put in the lemon, salt, water, and yolk 


of one egg; make a stiff paste, roll four times, folding 


together and always turning the rough edges toward 
you after each rolling. Put it on the ice for five or ten 
minutes before baking. 


Mes S,’s Purr Paste witd Larp.—Hight ounces 
flour, four ounces butter, two ounces lard. White of 
one egg beaten in yolk. A squeeze of lemon, a little salt 
and cold water. Roll four times very thin. To glaze 
pastry paint either with yolk or white of an egy. 


Mrs. 8.’ Macaroons.— Whites of three eggs, half a 
pound of almond paste, three-quarter pound of powdered 
sugar. White beaten to a stiff froth; add nearly all 
the sugar and nearly all the paste. Bake one and see 
if it is stiff enough, if not add tha rest. Sprinkle 
almonds chopped fine on the top and. then sprinkle 
again with powdered sugar. Cut stiff paper to fit pans. 
Grease the paper well and bake in a slow oven. Drop 
on the paper enough to make the size you wish. 


ADULTERATION IN ENGLAND. 


A WELL-SANDED MIXTURE AT $25 PER TON, 

A remarkable case of pepper adulteration has come 
under notice. A firm of chemical manure manufacturers 
wrote to a well-known wholesale house in London, 
offering them any quantity up to forty tons of ‘‘ good 
ground brown pepper” at £5 per ton. The circum- 
stances of the case—especially having regard to the 
fact that the market price of Batavia or Penang black 
or whole pepper is about £50 a ton—appeared so 
suspicious that the wholesale house forwarded a sample 
of the ‘‘pepper” to an analyst, who has supplied the 
following certificate: I have analyzed the sample of 
‘pepper ” and it is unmistakably adulterated. It con- 
tains 10 per cent. of sand, und only 1.76 per cent. of 
piperine, This last result would correspond with not 
more than 20 per cent. of real pepper contained in the 
sample. The adulterant is of a very fibruus character, 
but I have not as yet been able to ascertain precisely of 
what it consists, The wholesale house who received 
the sample of “pepper” wrote, at our desire, to the firm 
who offered it, asking the lowest price they could charge 
for five or ten tons. In response to this letter they 


were honored by a visit from the firm in question, who 


stated that they might be induced to take somewhat 


less than £5 per ton, although they had already sold 
five tons in London at higher prices, reaching as much 
for some portiohs as 10s. per ewt. They further stated 
that they had landed the parcel for some firm, whose 
name they did not mention, but they could give no 
guarantee. They added that the bulk of the article 
had been sold on the continent.— Can. Jour. Com. 


—_——--9- 


AN ADMIRABLE CYCLOPEDIA, 


We are glad to note the appearance of Vol. XXV. of 
Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia, a most admirable work, 
now rapidly approaching completion. Among the coun- 
tries, States and citiés we find treated in this volume 
are: Montenegro, Montreal, Moravia, Moscow, Morocco. 
Munich, Muscat, Naples, Nashville, Nassau, Nebraska, 
Netherlands. In the line of biography we have Mon- 
tesquieu ; Montgomery, the poet; Moody, the evangel- 
ist, with an account of the Northfield Seminary and 
the Mount Hermon School for Boys; Sir John Moore ; 
Hannah More; Sir Thomas More, author of Utopia ; 
Moreau and Murat, the great generals; Gouverneur 
Morris and Robert Morris; Oliver P. Morton, Indiana’s 
great war Governor; John Lothrop Motley, the his- 
torian; Valentine Mott; Murillo, the painter ; Lindley 
Murray; Nansen, the explorer; Napoleon Bonaparte; 
Neander, the Church historian; Nelson, the admiral; 
and many other eminent men, Among the hundreds 
of topics coming under the head of general informa- 
tion, we notice: Moon; Mormons, 13 pages; Mortality, 
Law of, with useful tables; Motion, 6 pages ; Move- 
ment Cure; Music, about 18 pages; Mythology; Na- 
tionalism; Navies, a valuable article; Negro; Neo- 
Platonism; Nervous Diseases; Nervous System, 16 
pages; and Neuralgia. The whole field of human 
knowledge is comprehensively covered, the subjects 
have been well brought down to date, and there are 
numerous illustrations. One of the best things about this 
magnificent work is the fact that the prices are ex- 
tremely low, and the publishers are offering such won- 
derfully easy installment terms as to bring it within 
the reach of every one. 


ON GENERAL DEBILITY. 


Just as “charity covers a multitude of sins,” so the 
phrase ‘‘general debility” is used to cover an almost 
unlimited number of ailments. While of course its 
common meaning of physical weakness, malaise or in- 
ability to work either mentally or bodily, justifies to a 
considerable extent its universal use, yet the entire 
ignoring which underlie the complaints it represents and 
even of the special symptoms which characterize each 
case, stamps the expression as unscientific, if not as in- 
correct. It is hard to fight against an established usage: 
and as the phrase is everywhere in vogue and conveys 
a definite idea to the minds of most readers a few com- 
mon-sense words upon debility may be of interest and 
value. The human body is a machine,—probably the 
most perfect mechanism which the world has ever 
seen. Its normal condition is health, strength, and 
activity. There is almost no limit to its work-power, 
The trained runner can tire out a horse or a hound, 
The trained lifter can raise twenty times his weight 
from the ground, The trained acrobat can outstrip any 
animal in feats of agility and muscular skill. In endur- 
ance a human being can undergo more pain, suffer 
louger from thirst and endure starvation with less dis- 
comfort than any other member of the higher orders of 
the animal kingdom. But on account of the artificial 
conditions imposed by social and civilized life, health is 
the exception and ill-health therule. The average 
human mechanism is out of order, and through ignor- ~ 
ance or neglect is kept out of order during the major 
part of life. No matter what the cause, the results are 
monotonously similar. Whether disease is present or 
absent there is a weakness and a lack of the power of 
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Uyspensia 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails 
to assimilate the food. The Acid 
Phosphate assists the weakened stom- 
ach, making the process of diges- 


tion natural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComp, Philadelphia, says : 

‘Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess. 

Dr. W. S. Leonarp, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says : 

“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms 
of dyspepsia.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS. 


Caution:—Be sure the word ‘Horsford’s”’ is 
printed on the label. All others are spurious, | 
Never sold in bulk. 


exertion which are familiar to all. Traced down to its 
ultimate causes each case will be found to result from 
the condition of the blood. Sometimes it is impover- 
ishment, sometimes it is impurities and sometimes, it is 
an excess of one element at the expense of another in 
the vital current. Whichever of these three® causes it 
may be it will always be found that when there is de- 
bility the blood is in an unhealthy condition. There is 
no end to the list of examples which illustrate the fact. 
In some instances the blood refuses to clot and 
the slightest scratch is almost as dangerous as 
a deep wound, In others the blood is so thick 
that it does not circulate freely and expresses it- 
self either ina corpse-like pallor or else in hideous dark- 
red eruptions. In others again it does not supply the 
muscles with the force required for active work, and in 
still others it no longer affords the brain the energy de- 
manded by intense consecutive work, Probably every 
one has noticed the natural complexion of those suffer- 
ing from debility. It is white, gray, yellow or brown, 
and with it is always an expression of either pain or 
fatigue. Each and all of these. mean that the machine 
we call the human body is out of order aud needs re- 
pair, The best remedy in the ease is simplicity itself, 
and consists in utilizing the virtues of Ayers’ Sarsapa- 
rilla, the only really scientific blood purifier known to 
modern pharmacy. Its action is merely to restore the 
blood to its normal condition by expelling all humors 
and impurities and by raising the vital functions to a 
healthful and regular activity. In a few days after the 
patient has begun its use the weakness disappears, the 
complexion resumes its ordinary appearance, the eyes 
become bright, and the brain and muscles once more do 
their work with satisfaction and delight. 
medicines produce the same result in part, but only 
Ayers’ Sarsaparilla does it with such thoroughness as 
to leave no sequelae, or after-effects. 


Subscriptions $1 per year Now is the time 
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Preaches. 


(This is 1890.) 

Dr. Mott, late U. S. Govt 
Chemist, says: “Owing to 
the purity, strength, effective- 
ness, and constancy of compo- 
sition of Cleveland’s Superior 
Baking Powder, I have 
adopted the same for use 


in my home.” July 23, 1890. 


” PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
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Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2,in Bright’s Disease, Gout, Stone in the Bladder, 
and Diseases Generally of Uric Acid Diathesis, Etc., Etc. 


Dr. Wa. A. Hammonp, of Washington, D. C., Surgeon General U. S. Army (retired), Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 


System in the University of New York, etc. 


““T have for some time made use of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, in cases of AFFECTIONS of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


complicated with BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS or with a GOUTY DIATHESIS. 
Lithia has for many years deen a favorite with me in like cases, but the BUFFALO WATER CERTAINLY ACTS BETTER 
THAN ANY EXTEMPORANEOUS SOLUTION of THE LITHIA’ SALTS, and is, moreover, better borne by the stomach. 


factory. 


The results have been eminently satis- 


I also 


often prescribe it in those cases of CEREBRAL HYPERA!MIA resulting from OVER MENTAL WORK—in which the condition called 
NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA exists—and generally with MARKED BENEFIT.” 


Dr. Wo. B. Tow es, Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica, in the Medical Department of the University of Virginia. 


“BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, No. 2, belongs to the ALKALINE or, perhaps, to the ALKALINE SALINE Class, for zt has proved 
far more efficacious in many diseased conditions than any of the simple ALKALINE waters, 


“T feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that in GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, RHEUMATISM, STONE 7” the BLADDER, and in all diseases of 


Uric Acip DiATHEsIs, J know of no remedy at all comparable to it. 


“ Tts effects are marked in causing a disappearance of ALBUMEN Srom the urine. 


Ina single case of BricHtT’s DisEAsE of the Kipneve 


I witnessed decided beneficial results from its use, and fr om its action in this case I should have great confidence in it as a remedy in certain 


stages uf this disease. 

nutrition, in some of the PECULIAR AFFECTIONS of WOMEN, notably in SupPRESSION of the MENsEs, and in CHRONIC MALARIAL PoIson-- 

inG, etc., I have found it highly efficacious.’ 

Dr. G. HALsteaAD BoyLanp, Late Professor of Surgery, Baltimore Medical College, Late Surgeon French Army (Decorated), Member 
Baltimore Academy of Medicine, Member of American Medical Association. 

“In Bricut’s Disease of the Kipneys, AcuTE or CHRonic, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, is, in my experience, 
hel a rival, whether in the PARENCHYMATOUS form or INTERSTITIAL NEPHRITIS. In cases in which the ALBUMEN in the URINE reached 
as high as 50 per cent., I have known it under a course of this water gradually diminish and finally disappear, at the same time other 
alarming symptoms were relieved and the sufferers restored to health. 

“In STONE in the BLapDER of the RED Liruic ACID and the WHITE PHospHatic Deposit, the SOLVENT power of this water iss 
unmistakable,” 
Water in cases of one dozen half gallon bottles, $5.00 f. 0. b. here, 


THOS. F. GOODE, Prope. Fae Reh LITHIA SPRINGS, apo 
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OVERCOMING THE FOOD PROBLEM, 


An Italian named Succi is entertaining the New York 
community, and public interest in general, with an at- 
tempt to fast for forty-five days, his only diet being a 
thin liquid which he claims to have discovered. His 
experiment began November 5th, and at the end of the 
first fortnight he was in excellent physical and mental 
eondition, though he had lost about twenty pounds in 
weight. This Succi has displayed his power of absten- 
tion from food on previous occasions, his longest fast, we 
believe, having been of forty days’ duration, an exploit 
that has also been recently achieved by another Italian 
named Merlatti, after he example set some years ago by 
our own compatriot, the famous Dr. Tanner. Succi is 
earefully watched by details of medical men in order to 
insure honest starvation, and he receives numerous vis- 
itors whom he entertains in cheerful manner. His ex- 


_ periment is attracting much attention, but in all cases of 


this kind there is a lurking suspicion in men’s minds 
that nourishment is partaken of in some surreptitious 
manner. We doubt whether in any single instance there 
has been convincing proof that fair play prevailed from 
beginning to end. One doubtful or suspicious member 
in a committee is sufficient to render valueless the whole 
experiment. There is also the possible dishonesty of 
the fasters themselves, and it may be remarked that in 
no experiment of the kind hitherto performed has fraud 
been impossible. A man who walks about the streets, 
and who receives crowds of visitors daily, may, by the 
aid of an intelligent friend, obtain food in spite of the 
strictest surveillance. Naturally, these experiments of 
Succi and Merlatti have brought forward numerous 
imitators, and many Italians may be met here who 
profess to be able to fast three, four, or even six months. 
Some, like Succi, pretend to possess a marvellous liquor; 
others, like Merlatti, do not. There is one faster in 
Brussels, another in London, a third in Algiers, while 
others flock in to Paris from different towns; and the 
daily papers publish a great number of anecdotes of per- 
sons of all descriptions and ages and colors who have 
lived longer or shorter periods of time without taking a 
morsel of food. But these stories are not much believed 
in. Many comments have been drawn forth from medi- 
cal quarters by the fasting experiments mentioned, M. 
Bernheim, of Nancy, offering the ingenious suggestion 
that they may be accounted for on a theory of “ auto- 
suggestion.” The Sun, whose editor is a distinguished 
adept in the occult mysteries of gastronomic science, 
views the possible success of Succi with painful fore- 
bodings. It says: ‘‘The man who can abstain from 
food for forty-five days, and enjoy himself all the while, 
might possibly abstain for the rest of his life, thus giv- 
ing an example to mankind. And if it should turn out 
to be feasible for one man to do this, other men may try 
to do it, and yet others might do it successfully, until 
there would be a prospect of the abolition of the most 
costly habit of our fallen race. And if it should be 
abolished, human progress wonld cease, and the experi- 
ment of humanity upon this globe would turn out a 


failure.” 
a 


A CHANGE OF TASTE. 


Silk as a dress material is, according to a writer in 
the V. Y¥. Sun, rapidly declining in fashion, and for the 
past year there has been a great over-production of 
goods—two causes which have had a depressing 
effect on the trade. There have been several failures 
recently. Paterson is the Lyons of America, and thou- 
sands of people depend for their daily bread on its silk 
mills. It is calculated that there are over 150 establish- 
ments in the place devoted to the silk trade and its many 
branches. For over a year the popularity of silk for 
dress goods has been steadily decreasing. Women have 
found that fine wollen cloth will last twice as long, costs 
half as much, and is just as pretty as silk, and conse- 
quently the demand for that article has declined, To- 
day an all-silk dress is rarely to be seen on the street. 
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It happened that, with the falling off in the demand for 
silk for dress goods, there came an increased demand for 
silk ribbons for trimming purposes and silk for decora 
tion, This large demand attracted many outsiders into 
the silk-producing business, and many of them made 
fortunes. The inexperienced, however, simply turned 
out all the stuff they could and glutted the market. The 
result was that the supply far outran the demand, and 
prices fell. The impression prevails among manufactur- 
ers that after a few months, when many of the smaller 
and inexperienced people will have failed, the supply 
will have diminished sufficiently to enable the industry 
to regain its old prosperity. 
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THE HEIGHT OF CLOUDS. 


Prof. Moller, of Carlsruhe, has made some interest- 
ing observations on clouds. The highest clouds, cirrus 
and cirro-stratus, rise on an average to a height of nearly 
30,000 feet. The middle clouds keep at from about 
10,000 to 23,000 feet in height, while the lower clouds 
reach to between 3,000 and 7,000 feet. The cumulus 
clouds float with their lower surface at a height of from 
4,000 to 5,000 feet, while their summits rise to 16,000 
feet. The tops of the Alps are often hidden by clouds: 
of the third class, but the bottom of the clouds of the 
second class, and especially of the thunder-clouds, oftem 
enfold them. The vertical dimensions of a cloud ob- 
served by Prof. Moller on the Netleberg were over 
1,200 feet; he stepped out of it at a height of about 
3,700 feet, and high above the mountain floated clouds 
of the middle class, while veils of mist lay in the ravines 
and clefts. The upper clouds were growing thicker, 
while the lower ones were dissolving, and soon it be- 
gan to rain and snow, 
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IN RE STANLEY. 


The newspapers of Great Britaitt? are almost unani— 
mous in the severity of their criticism of the Stanley 
imbroglio, The Baritelot controversy they declare 
shows the Emin relief committee ina very bad light, and 
it is their procedure which is attracting most attention 
at this moment. When Assad Farran came to England 
after making on the Congo the most terrible charges: 


‘against Stanley’s officers, the committee kept him in: 


their custody the whole time, carefully locked him away: 
from newspaper men, and having frightened him, made: 
him sign a declaration that his’ previous statement was 
false. Now the people are angrily asking if the Kmin 
committee bribed Assad Farran to retract his story, The 
Pall Mall Gazette is demanding a full inquiry in strong — 
terms. The Star says these revelations throw ‘a hell- 
fire flash” on the opening of the Dark Continent. I¢ 
urges that a petition should be got up to Lord Salisbury, 
demanding the concessions which he has since granted to 
the promoters of the Emin relief project should be with. 
drawn. This business, the Siar continues, ‘has stem- 
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med the torrent of cant which flowed out over Stanley, 
and will prevent its repetition on any future exploit.” 
The public tide in Kugland is turning against Stanley as 
well as against his officers. The people are comparing 
his achievements at the head of an army with what had 
previously been accomplished almost unaided by Living- 
stone, Burton and Speke. They are unearthing his 
records of hostile encounters with the natives, and they 
are begiuning to bracket him with Jameson and Bartte- 
lot as hypocritical humbugs who pretend to go to Africa 
for Africa's good and then act as marauding adventur- 
ers and bloody-minded martinets. It is becoming pretty 
certain that the upshot of the controversy will be the 
appointment of a royal commission, or some such body, 
to inquire into the whole of the circumstances connected 
with the inception and execution of the expedition for 
the relief of Emin Pasha. The people are getting dis- 
gusted with the prolonged personal controversies, and 
want to have the facts brought to light in a man- 
ner which shall convince the world that the truth has 
oeen told. 


—————— 


THE INHABITANTS OF MARS. 


‘WHAT WILL ASTRONOMICAL INVESTIGATION REVEAL TO 
FUTURE GENERATIONS ? 


The eminent French astronomer Camille Flammarion 
‘recently published a brilliant story describing an ideal 
journey through what is popularly called “The Uni- 
verse,” in the course of which a visit was made to the 
inhabitants of the planet Mars. The same idea is dis- 
cussed in a letter from the Washington correspondent 
of the Boston Zranscript, dated October 24th, from which 
we reproduce the following extract : 

“The astronomer of the National Observatory, Pro- 
fessor Hall, who made the famous discovery of the 
moons of Mars not long ago, spoke of those two inter- 
esting satellites yesterday as each being about the size 
of a forty-acre lot, Revolving about the planet like two 
pretty little golden shuttles, one of them presents the 
phenomenon of travelling round more than three times 
a3 fast as Mars himself does. Thus is produced a very 
surprising appearance of things from the point of view 
of the Martian inhabitants, who see this rapidly-moving 
moon eeemingly rising in the west and setting in the 
east, while its companion, in reality circling in the same 
direction with it at a speed comparatively slow, rises in 
the east and sets in the west. In this way both moons 
are seen in the heavens at once, one going one way and 
one the other. They are doubtless dead spheres, like 
the one that pursues its endless journey around the 
earth, and are not supposed to be made of greeu cheese. 
Tt is an astonishing fact that these two moons of Mars 
so recently discovered were referred to with much ac- 
curacy of description by both Voltaire and Dean Swift 
in their satirical writivgs, thus anticipating astronomical 
science, at which their rarcasms were aimed, by a 
century. It was all guess on their part, but assuredly 
one of the most remarkable guess«s ever made, De- 
scribing his voyage to Laputa, which was inhabited by 
a people given over to the science of astronomy, Gulli- 
ver says: ‘They have likewise: discuvered two les-er 
stars or satellites which revulve about Mars, whereof 
tle innermost is distant from the planet exactly three 
of its diameters, and the outermost tive of the diameters 
of the planet; the former revolves in the space of ten 
hours and the latter in 211 hours.’ - Now, the fact 
is, a8 discovered only the other day, that Murs really 
has two moons, an inner one aud an outerone. The 
d'ameter of Murs being a little over 4,000 miles, Guili- 
ver's estimate for the distance of the inuer moou from 
the planet was about 12,000 miles, whereas it is actually 
10,000 miles away. For the outer moon Gulliver gives 
20,000 miles as the distance, which is really only 15,000 
miles, So he was only 2,000 miles off the fact as to one 
moon, and 5,000 miles as to the other. Gulliver men- 
tions the time of revolution for the inner moon as 744 
hours; itis actually 10 hours, The time for the outer 


moon is set down by the imaginary traveller at 2014 
hours; in fact, it is a little over 30 hours. Pretty 
good for a guess at moons that never offered to human 
observers until a century later the slightest evidence of 
their existence. Voltaire described the journey of Mi- 
cromegas, an inhabitant of Sirius, who left the great 
Dog Star for a visit to the solar system. ‘ He traveled,’ 
wrote the satirist, ‘about one hundred millions of leagues 
alter leaving Jupiter. Coasting by Mars, he saw two 
moons circling about the planet, which have hitherto 
escaped the observation of astronomers on the earth. 
Professor Hall has named his moons Deimos and Pho- 
bos, after the attendants of Mars, who are spoken of in 
Book XV. of Homer's Iliad as helping to accoutre the 
God of War for conflict : 
‘‘¢ He spake, and summoned Fear and Flight to yoke 
His steeds and put his glorious armor on.”’’ 

Professor Hall says that he has little doubt that Mars 
is inhabited—perhaps by human beings like ourselves. 
Conditions there are suitable to such life, and strongly 
resemble those found on the earth. Its more eccentric 
orbit takes it at times in its journey around the sun farther 
away from that great source of heat, so that its winters 
must be more severe; but cold is modified by atmos- 
phere, and it is known that Mars has an atmosphere, 
because clouds are frequently seen obscuring its 
The planet, the diameter of which is one-half 
that of the earth, is about equally divided as to its area 
between land and water. Its poles. are capped with ice 
and snow, and these white caps, plainly visible through 
the telescope, increase in size in winter and diminish in 
the Martian summer. Professor Hall has no difficulty 
iu seeing through the mighty telescope at the observa- 
tory the wonderful ‘‘ canals” mapped out by Schiaparelli, 
tbe Mian astronomer, on the surface of Mars. These 
canala, so called because they don’t look like anything 
else in particular, and also becauge they seem invariably 
to connect sea with sea, intersecting every which. way. 
must be several miles in width, as well as thousands of 
miles in length. Whether they are great roads, canals, 
bridges, or any other sort of public works, there is cer- 
tainly nothing approaching them in this world. But 
Professor Hull does not think they are artificial at all, 
Though entirely at a loss to explain them, he supposes 
that they are natural markings on the planet. The 
question whether other planets are inhabited is always 
an interesting one. It is certain that the four great 
outer ones—Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune 
cannot support animal life. Their density is small and 
their consistency more or less liquid and gaseous. Ju- 
piter, biggest of the planets, the diameter of which is 
more than ten times that of the earth, is a sun not yet 
quite extinguished and even now giving out heat. From 
time to time a spot appears on its surface, which is a 
black hole in the midst of the fire big enough to drop 
the earth into. Saturn is hot, too, while Neptune and 
Urauus are so far off that nothing much can be ascer- 
tained about them, b-yond the fact that Uranus has 
four moons and Neptune one, There may be life on 
Veuus and Mercury, though it must be warm, inasmuch 
as Venus is a third nearer the sun than the earth, and 
Mercury is not half so far away. All these planets, to- 
gether with the sun around which they revolve, are 
travelling at a velocity inconceivable directly north to- 
ward the constellation of Hercules. Doubtless the solar 
system on this mighty jouruey is pursuing the path of a 
vast orbit around some central point unknown. Once it 
was thought that this point was Sirius, and again that it 
was Alcyone, in the Pleiades; but neither is true. Our 
sun and its system are but a small affair altogether any- 
way. What we call the orb of day is only one-eighth 
the size of Sirius. And even this latter giant sun is far 
surpassed in magritude by ever so many other suns that 
are wheeling through the heavens with their attendant 
constellations in plain sight. To make them more beau- 
liful, these suns are of different culors. Vega, in the 
constellation of Lyra, has a huge sun of an exquisite 
blue tint, Sirius is white, and Alpha, one of the several 
gigantic suns in Orion, is red.” 


surface. 


in his power to use intelligently the things that be, 


SCIENCE SENSES. 


HOW MEN SUPPLEMENT THE DEFICIENCIES OF THEIR 
ORGANIZATION. 


(Dorsey Barton, in Scientific American.) 


In the past ten or fifteen years there has grown up a 
need for special training of the senses, in order to use 
properly scientific instruments, not in study or in any 
way applying to it, but as necessary adjuncts of busi- 
ness communication in every-day life. First on the list 
will come the telephone. Most persons using one for 
the first time find themselves absolutely hors de combat, 
unable to recoguize a familiar voice, and are only con- 
scious of the most helpless hearing-deafness. After a 
short training the ear and mind adjust themselves with 
wonderful nicety to the new duty required of them, and 
learn to recognize a voice as unerringly as though talk- 
ing face to face with the indiv:dual who is, per- 
haps, miles away. Following closely in the wake of the 
telephone, which may be looked upon as the pioneer of 
the inventions which will later rely upon the auditory 
nerves or hearing for their use, is the graphophone, a 
marvellous little machine, whose fitness for the work it 
has to do is so wonderful that, were it not explained on 
purely scientific principles of natural laws, man would 
think the inventor of it in league with the “Buyer of 
Souls.” It records sounds by the vibrations of the air 
acting on a steel stylus, which is so placed that it cuts 
or traces fine lines on a cylinder of rubber coated with 
wax. These lines are of varying depth, according to 
the force of the sound waves. The vibrations or sounds 
are reproduced by the aforementioned cylinder being re- 
volved under a small stylus to which is attached a pair 
of tiny ear-trumpets, which are so adjusted that they 
transmit with absolute fidelity every sound wave to the 
ear. It is impossible to predict the boundary line of 
scientific discoveries, and the uses to which ‘man may 


| put them in the near future. But to follow out the idea 


of the trained senses, take the vision, how the micro- 
scopist with his little instrument is every day opening 
new vistas, It is only the supreme intellect of the hu- 
man mind which renders what muy be called the brute 
senses of man of use to him, because, when untrained, 
they rank far below the senses of the animal, though 
in the latter they are not so evenly bilanced as in man. 
The eagle and condor have wonderful vision. Of these 
birds it is said that the former can face with an unflinch- 
ing eye the sun when shining with full noon-tide glory, 
and of the latter Prescott, in his ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico," 
says, “The sight of the condor of the Andes is almost — 
beyond belief. When a horse or mule drops by the road- 
side, scarcely a moment passes before one or more of 
these huge birds may be seen hovering over the unfortu- 
nate animal, proving plainly that they are guided by 
sight alone.” - Tle sense of smeil in animals.is perhaps 
found in the highest perfection known in the well-bred 
bloodhound. This avimal will follow a trail hours after 
the man or animal has passed, and never lose it, even 
though it had been passed over by hundreds. The sense 
of touch possessed by the clumsy-looking elephant is 
most wonderful. The tough-looking hide which covers 
him would never make one think he could lay claim to 
the sense of touch in any degree of perfection. Man 
supplements what he lacks by using his knowledge of 
the laws of nature. Thus, with the aid of the micro- 
scope and telescope, he can compete with the eagle and 
condor. Up to the present time he has not invented 
any instrument which will-aid in distinguishing odors— 
put passing over that, he has covered nearly the entire 
range embraced by the five senses—sight, taste, touch, 
smell and hearing, When we speak of trained senses, 
we do not for an instant mean to imply that the man of 
the present age is better equipped by nature with the 
senses thin his ancestors were, but that by the aid of 
scientific instruments he has supplemented the use of 
these senses to an almost supernatural extent. How- 
ever, beyond a certain point he cannot go, as it is only 
not 
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to create. Every invention of man thus far has only 
consisted in some new or perhaps forgotten application 
of a law of nature, and is not in any way dependent on 
the inventor personally, save in his ability to make his 
knowledge of practical use to the majority of mankind. 
The man of science is the idol of the present age. His 
daring and success in the field of invention have blinded 
the eyes of the people to the fact that there can be a 
limit to his power, and make -them lose sight of the 
reality that he is only a pupil in the school of nature, 
where the docrs are open to all. It is not probable that 
any special benefit will be done mankind physically by 
this training, for it does not demand any abnormal con- 
ditions. It is simply a better understanding of our 
physical capability of using our senses by intelligently 
applying them to obtain a result known to be as certain 
as the law, ‘‘ water seeks its own leyel.” There isa 
vast change in the tendency of the inventors of the 
present age, and this generation especially. Force is 
guided rather than controlled, and the result is that 
machinery has become more delicate and often more 
simple, but requiring by that very fact a more highly 

“educated mind to- operate it than did the crude ma- 
chinery of the early inventors, where muscle was as 
much needed as knowledge. All that is changed. IRg- 
norance is now often death-dealing, particularly when 
electricity is the motive power, or where chemical com- 
pounds are used. Every day adds to the necessity for 
@ practical working knowledge of the numerous inven- 
tions which are now found in daily use in all civilized 
eountries the world over. No one who has ever read 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” can forget the masterly 
description given of the personal antagonism felt by the 
workingmen to the machinery which was placed in his 
mill by the hero. In their blindness they could not 
realize that mental labor placed them on a higher plane 
than manual laber, and that machinery at its best can 
only supply muscle, not mind, and that they were being 
given, by the very machinery which they were bent upon 
destroying, their one chance to be something more than 
mere machines themselves. It is to be hoped as the 
world grows older it grows wiser, and that we are being 
carried to a ‘Golden Age” on the wheels of the inven- 
tions of the twentieth century. 


BOTTLE MAKING. 


A POPULAR AND COMPREHENSIVE DESCRIPTION OF THE 
PROCESS, 

Perhaps a glass bottle is the product of a greater 
variety of skilled and unskilled labor than any other 
article on the market, and yet it is sold ata price so 
ridiculously low that one would think it had been gath- 
ered wild somewhere in a wood where phials and flasks 
and demijohns hung upon the branches all seasons of 
the year and invited all the lazy men of the neighbor- 
hood to gather them ready for the market. In the first 
place, sand is required. Only in a few places in the 
country can sand be found which will be available for 
the mauufacture of glassware. Fine as is the sand 
around Lake Michigan, it is quite useless for this pur- 
pose, as the writer was informed, and that at Milling. 
ton, Ill, has been selected by the only concern of the 
kind in the city, as the best in the West. It is of a pe- 
culiarly pure, white character, very clean and of exceed- 
ingly fine grain. It is digged from the pit at Milling- 
ton by cheap labor, is loaded on board the cars there 
and hauled to Chicago. Here it is shovelled from the 
cars and passed through a screen by a man who earns a 
little over a dollara day. It is placed on an elevator 
and carried up to the second story of the building, where 
other men, at a much better wage, mingle with it the 
ingredients needed to make it ready for the furnaces. 
Soda ash, lime, arsenic and manganese are mixed with 
the sand in a proportion which is not generally discoy- 
ered outside, and which is one of the secrets of the busi- 


mess, The mixture is then carried to the furnace and 
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loaded into the pots, each of which will hold about two 
barrels of the material, Kighteen hours of the fiercest heat 
are required to melt it, and then the blowers are ready 
for work, But some other things are to be considered 
before this stage has been reached. Hach of the pots 
in which the glass is melted costs the company $100. 
They are made of German clay, by hand, and are the 
product of Pittsburg workmen. One pot is expected to 
last ten months, the full limit of the season, but some 
of them will break before they have been in service for 
aday. When broken, the pot must be lifted out of the 
furnace, and a new one, heated red hot and thoroughly 
tested, must be swung inits place. For the heat in the 
furnace is never allowed to go down from the time the 
shops are started up in September till they shut down 
in June. A great chimney, itself shaped like a round 
glass bottle, forms the centre-piece of the factory, At 
its base a fire of intense heat is made by the burning of 
crude petroleum, sprayed into the furnace by a column 
ofair. Right up through the centre of the chimney is 
a hollow space called the ‘‘ eye,” and abutting upon this 
are the pots filled with material for melting, The het 
air which escapes at the top is caught by a canopy and 
sent back to mingle again with the oil, and furnish fuel 
over and over again. Ten pots form the circuit of the 
furnace, and each of them is called a shop. Three men 
work at a shop; one of them is a journeyman and the 
other two are apprentices. Each is supplied with a 
blowpipe of iron. It is simply a hollow rod some four 
feet long, one end smoothed for contact with the lips 
and the other made somewhat larger. The blower 
thrusts this larger end into the boiling liquid glass, 
twists it around for a moment and taxes out a quantity 
of material sufficient for the sized bottle which he is ex- 
pected to make. Here is one of the nicest bits of judg- 
ment on record. A good workman will know when he 
has enough glass to make a half-ounce bottle, and will 
lift it out on the end of his pipe, roll it and form it for a 
moment on his iron table, and will then place it in the 
mould, blow it into shape and lay down his pipe, with- 
out having taken a grain too much or too little. If he 
takes too much there is a waste, and he will have to an- 
swer for that in the long-run. If it be too little, there 
will not be enough to make the bottle of the required 
weight, and he will lose on that also, as every bottle is 
weighed before it has left the shop. One thing about 
this latter consideration is that the bottles designed for 
prescription use must weigh exactly what they are rep- 
resented to—that is, they must have exactly the right 
amount of material in them, no more, no less, or else 
they are of no earthly value to the druggist, who is held 
to strict accuracy by the physicians and those who buy 
of him. The blower knows ail this, and so when he 
thrusts his pipe into the mass before him he twists it 
around fora moment and brings it out with the exact 
amount clinging to the end—for all the world like a bit 
of taffy on a stick—puts the end of the pipe to his lips, 
and blows the rudimentary interior into the bottle. It 
is rot a bottle yet, however, but a yielding lump of red- 
hot glass, soft and willing to run in any direction. Right 
before the blower sits a little boy with two iron moulds, 
each cleft through the middle, and swinging on hinges 
at the back. The boy opens his moulds, and the form- 
less bit of glass is dropped into the opening. Waiting 
for an instant till the pliable stuff runs almost to the 
bottom, the boy closes the mould and the blower puffs 
out his cheeks in the final blast. In an instant he has 
enlarged that interior, has ferced all the glass to the 
sides of the mould, and has held it there for the time 
required to set it into shape. Then he lifts the pipe, 
and the glass swells above the mouldinto a globe of the 
most exquisite thinness, which finally explodes with a 
sharp report, and the blow-pipe is free. After a moment 
the boy opens his mould, allows the air to strike the 
bottle, and then after another pause, lifts it out with a 
pair of tongs, and sets it on a scale to determine if the 
weight is correct, Another little boy comes along with 
asort of a shovel, on which he loads all the bottles 
ready for him, and takes them to another workman 


seated before a furnace known by the name of the 
‘*glory hole.” Hach of the bottle-necks is thrust into > 
an aperture in the furnace, and when they are agen 
red hot they are withdrawn by a man who places an 
iron in their mouths and turis it about until all the 
waste glass has keen rubbed away. This glass, to- 
gether with that lost at the moulds, is as thin as the 
veriest cobweb, and can be bent in any shape. Yet it 
will break readily, and can then be blown about by 
every breeze that visits the workroom. When the bot- 
tles come from the ‘‘ glory hole” they are too tender to 
be subjected to outside air. If placed on the outer ledge 
of the window they would at once break into a hundred 
pieces. But they are loaded into a tray and shoved into 
the annealing furnace, from which they pass from a 
burning heat to a degree of coolness that fits them for 
use. When they come from the annealing furnace they 
are ready for inspection, and all that are misshapen or 
otherwise unfit for sale are taken out, broken, and sent 
back to be again melted. And all these bottles are taken 
from the tale required of the workman. - He gits 
credit for none but good bottles. Glass-blowers are paid 
by the piece, and he is a poor workman who ecan1ot 
earn $5 aday. Many of them get as much as $8 for 
eight hours’ work. But they are a rapid lot of men, and 
it takes a good many botiles to keep them. These lat- 
ter are purchased outside, and are not so empty a:d 
harmless as those they make themselves. So that, how- 
ever good wages they may earn, the glass-blowers are 
seldom a ‘‘forehanded” set of men. But they are : ll 
jolly good fellows, and they keep their families in good 
shape, being proud of their honors and of the fact 
that theirs is a class of labor that is not overdone. They 
are independent, and can afford to be. The boys who 
work at the business, and who ought to be in schoul, 
but who probably wouldn’t be, get sixty cents a day. 
The heag in which all of them work is intense, and here 
in the warm months one cannot stand at the furnace 
over half an hourat atime. The work is interspersed 
with frequent rests. Yet, in spite of that, the ou'put of 
the factory in question is something remarkable. Thou- 
sands of bottles, in sizes from half an ounce to four 
ounces, are turned out every day. Many special sizes, 
and-some of curious shape, are made for the trade, but 
the method of work in all is about the same, The work 
is very curious, and the factory is visited almost every 
day by persons interested in the singular process.— 
Chicago Herald. 
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CRUSHED STEEL FOR CuTTinc.—Crushed steel is said 
to be coming into use for cutting stone, It appears te 
be made by quenching very high-carbon steel in cold 
water from an excessively high temyerature, such as 
would overheat steel for most purposes. This renders 
it not only hard but rather brittle, so that it is possible 
to pulverize it. It is then crushed in a stamp mill and 
sifted closely to size. It is said to be not only cheaper 
but more effective than emery, giving a better and 
quicker polish, and lasting much longer. 


OnE Goop Turn, Ero.—‘‘ Can I use your telephore 
a moment ?”” asked 4 lady, stepping into a drug store. 
‘‘ Certainly,” said the polite drug man, and he engineered 
her to the back part of the store, past counters aud bote 
tles, to the telephone itself. “I cannot reach it,” she 
said, anxiously. ‘‘Can I telephone for you?” asked the 
druggist, with one eye on his store, “ Y-e-s. Please 
call up Smith & Blank’s drug store, and tell them to 
send Mrs. a box of mustard leaves and a porous 
plaster. I have an account there,” she kindly explained 
to the paralyzed druggist. 


— 


Drrp Mininc.—The mine at St. Andre du Poiricr 
France, yearly produces 300,000 tons of coal. The 
mine is worked with two shafts, one 2,952 feet deep and 
the other 3,083 feet. The latter shaft is now being deep- 
ened, and will soon touch the 4,000 foot level, A re- 
markable feature of this deep mine is the comparatively 
low temperature experienced, which seldom rises above 
75 deg. Fahr. In the gold and silver mines of the 
Pacific coast, at a depth of less than half that of the 
French coal mine, much difficulty is often experienced 
in keeping the temperature low enough to admit of work- 
ing. In some levels of the Comstock lode the tempera- 
ture rises as high as 120 deg. Fahr, 
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OVER-EXERTION. 


THE PROPRIETY OF MODERATION IN 
CISES, 


ATHLETIC EXER- 


The Providence Journal quotes Dr, Patton, Chief Sur- 
geon of the National Soldiers’ Home at Dayton, Ohio, 
as saying, in an interview in Pittsburg the other day, 
that of the 5,600 soldiers in the Dayton home “* fully 80 
sar cent. are suffering from heart disease in one form or 
another, due to the forced physical exertion of the cam- 
paigns.” And he made the prediction that as large a per- 
centage of the ath!etes of to-day will be found twenty- 
five years from now to be victims of heart disease, 
resulting from the muscular strains that they force 
themselves to undergo, As for the likelihood of exer- 
cise to prolong life, it may be said that according to the 
statistics of M. de Solaiville, there are more people liv- 
ing in France to-day who have passed the age of sixty 
than there are in England, the home of athletic sports. 
And there is probably no nation in Europe more adverse 
to muscular cultivation for its own sake than the French. 
Great athletes die young, and a mortality list of Oxford 
rowing men published a few years ago showed that a 
comparatively small percentage of them lived out the 
allotted lifetime. Dr. Jastrow has demonstrated in some 
very elaborate statistics that men of thought live on an 
average three and a half years longer than men in the 
ordinary vecations of life. 


CHINESE BEVERAGES. 


THE PREFERENCE FOR HOT DRINKS IN HOT CLIMATES, 


A traveller in China named Abel gives the following 
amusing description of the public-houses he visited in 
the city of Tongchow: ‘‘They were large open sheds, 
fitted up with tables and benches, and affording means 
of gambling and drinking to the lower orders of the 
people. They were generally filled with players at 
dominoes or cards, who seemed to enter with intense 
earnestness iuto their game. The cards were small 
pieces of pasteboard, about two inches long and half an 
inch wide, having black and red characters painted on 
them. The beverages most largely partaken of in those 
houses were tea, wine and Sam-su. All the guests were 
amoking from pipes of various lengths, from two to five 
feet, formed of the young and tender twigs of bamboo, 
fitted with bowls of white copper about the size of a 
thimble. Every person smokes to excess, and should 
any one in company refuse to smoke he is accused of 
affectation.” Another traveller, Mr. Dobell, tells us that 
in their cheerful and idle momerts the Chinese amuse 
themselves at a game on the fingers to procure drink 
and enjoyment, and they call this game hona thsionan, 
or tsoeymoey. It is played thus: The wine cups being 
filled, the two persons engaged stretch forth their right 
hands towards the centre of the table, with their fingers 
<losed. When the hands come almost in contact, they 
open as many fingers as they please, and each person 
<ries out the number he opens, as one, three, five, etc. 
Whoever hits on the exact number of fingers presented 
by both persons, obliges his adversary to drink. “TI 
have seen,” says he, “this game continued for an hour 
until one of the parties, finding himself the loser and his 
head affected, is forced to retire.” It is a game that 
would pass muster in this country if the winner, who 
had the privilege of compelling the other to drink, had 
also the compulsory, accordivg to the rules of the game, 
privilege of paying for it. Another of their little drink- 
ing games is worth noticing. A small bunch of flowers 
is passed from hand to hand during the beating of a 
kettle-drum ; but whichever one has it when the drum- 
beating stops is compeiled to drink a cup of wine as a 
forfeit. Not a badgame if played fairly, and mightily 
like our old ‘hunt the slipper.” The public inns and 
victualling houses are seldom frequented for the mere 
Jove of drinking ; and, although intoxication is a com- 
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mon vice amongst these people, the habitual drunkard is 


rarely to be found. Travellers dispute about this, and 
Mr, Ellis says that his experience of the Chivese is that 
they are confirmed drunkards, but by a habit of superior 
decorum they have the decency to get drunk at home 
and not roll about the streets in a state of intoxication. 
One of the laws enacts that “aman, who, intoxicated 
with liquors, commits outrages against the laws, shall 
be exiled to a desert country, there to remain in a state 
of servitude,” and this seems to be a Jaw with the ex- 
traordinary advantege of being partly fulfilled in advance, 
What is the drunkard but a slave to his vice? and then, 
perhaps, it would be well to learn how he could be en- 
slaved in a desert country. Rice-wines in China are 
all drunk warm, as, indeed, is almost every other kind 
of fluid. Why this custom is practised it is almost im- 
possible to say, unless the sickly temperament of the 
Chinsman renders it advisable. They are, as a race 

peculiarly subjected to lung and bowel disorders ; hence, 
perhaps, the opinion gains strength that fermented and 
spirituous liquors are best taken warm. In all warm 
climates the idea prevails that heated drinks are the 
more wholesome, and certainly experience pronounces 
them best suited to alleviate the sensations of fatigue. 
Even in the parching climate of Hindostan we are told 
that weak but warm liquors are ulways kept ready at 
the public inns, or choultries, for travellers. Through 
China, in like manner, warm tea and other hot beverages 
are supplied at the public inns situated along the roads, 
canals and rivers. This drinking of hot drinks in a hot 
climate is remarkable, and so scrupulous are the Chi- 
nese upon this point that, rather than drink their liquor 
cold, they plunge the vessel in which it is contained in 
boiling water until it is warm enough to drink, or pos- 
sibly they may warm it over a fire. And here we 
may add a little habit that might be coped in this 
country with advantage to hezlth. Tne upper classes 
are so particular about the state of their drinks that, 
besides the heating of all manufactured liquors, they 
seldom take water unless it has first been distilled in 
order to ensure its freedom from animalcu!e, or, indeed, 
any other impurity. By dint of boiling and filtering 
there can be no reason for distilling; but the average in- 
dividual is a great deal too careless as to the state of the 
water he drinks. ttiven a really pure water, and teeto- 
talism would find much more extended favor. As it is, 


well, no well-regulated family should be without a fil- 


ter. They are sold cheap enough now in all conscience, 
Some philosophers account for the Chinese and other 
Orientals drinking their liquors warm by suggesting 
that in all hot countries the stomach loses its activity 
by a too copious perspiration ; and, consequently, every- 
thing which warms it not only invigorates it, but repairs 
its losses, ‘‘ When we compare,” says another, “the 
Chinese custom of drinking warm beverages with that 
of the Russians, who, when in a profuse perspiration, 
after coming out of a warm bath, drink copious draughts 
of mead, as cold as it can be procured, without sustain- 
ing the least injury, the contrast is remarkable.” The 
drinking-cups used by the Chinese are either of silver, 
porcelain or precious wood. Very small cups are used 
at first, but before the entertainment is half over they 
are changed for those much larger, and should always 
be offered the guest quite full, otherwise the host would 
subject himself to some such unpleasant remark as the 
following: ‘‘ This glass is too deep ; half of it must be 
cut off, for if the upper half cannot hold wine of what 
use is it?” Distillation is very much practised in China, 
but the apparatus and entire process is crude, clumsy 
and ancient—possibly having keen unimproved for 
many a generation. The skill of these people in distil- 
ling is exercised in preparing a coarse brandy from rice 
or millet, and not only this, but they distil the juice of 
palms and other fruits, and more especially excel, ac- 
cording to some authors, in the manufacture of an 
ardent spirit, fit for emperors, produced from the flesh 
ofasheep. Surely this is not the counterpiece to those 
stimulating beef-tea drinks so famous throughout the 
country. Can it be that even these are not free from 


| thread of quartz of an inconceivable fineness, 


ardent spirits? Dr. Halde tells us that the nature of 
the process of this meat spirit is yet a sécret to Kurope- 
ans; some, indeed, have stated several vegetable sub- 
stances have been employed in it, but this assertion 
rests upon mere conjecture. The use of meat liquor was 
first ijtroduced by the Tartars, whose fondness for the 
repasts which the flocks and herds oi their native wilds 
afforded, induced them to subject to the action of the 
still the flesh of an animal that had long formed the 
basis of a more simple beverage—that is lamb, as lamb 
wine. According to Grorier, the Chinese term for this 
liquor is Kau-yang-tsyew. It is reputed to be a very 
strong, nutritious beverage, and the Tartars delight to 
get drunk on it. In Surat epirits are distilled called 
‘spirit of mutton,” “spirit of deer,” “spirit of goat ;"’ 
and these derive their names from the practice of throw- 
ing into the still a joint of mutton, haunch of venison, 
or a quarter of goat, with a view, we are told, of soften- 
ing and mellowing the spirit. In this country beef-wine 
is not unfamiliar to invalids but is not the sort of thing 
to get drunk on. In Quang-tong the inhabitants distil a 
very pleasant spirit from the flowers of a species of lime- 
tree. These flowers are very saccharine, and generate | 
fruit as large as a man’s head, of which the rind is Jike 
an orange, and the pulp within either white or reddish 
and a cross between sweet and sour. The wines and 
spirits of Europe are, however, now being imported 
largely into China, and are held in much higher esteem 
than those of home manufacture. Beer also hag ob- 
tained a substantial foothold. 


SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF MINUTE FORCES. 

With the increased attention now being given to the 
study of physics, the measurement of the most minute 
natural forces has become an important matter. The 
weakest currents of electricity—even those developed 
by the beating of the heart—can be transformed inte 
mechanical movements, and their existence made evi- 
dent to the senses. Even the infinitesimal difference in 
the force of attraction of gravitation between an empty 
hall and one with an audience assembled therein, can 
be made perfectly visible to the audience itself. The 
general principle upon which all these measurements 
depend is that of the éorsion or twisting of a fine thread or 
fibre to which a small mirror is suspended. A ray of 
light is thrown upon the mirror, which reflects it upon 
ascreen. Any force, therefore, which moves the mir- 
ror in the slightest, is at once shown ina greatly mag- 
nified degree by the movement of the spot of light upon 
the screen. It is like applying power to the short end 
of a lever, only in such a case our lever is a ray of light, 
without inertia or weight, end movivg without friction. 
It is evident that the finer the thread by which the mir- 
ror is suspended, the more sensitive it will be to the ac- 
tion of forces tending to twist it, and a perfect means of 
suspension for the mirror has long been sought after by 
physicists. Fine hairs were at first used, but even they 
were too large, and offered too much resistance to the 
forces under investigation, Fine metallic wires were 
tried, and the much finer thread spun by the silkworm. 
Glass was drawn out into micrescopically fine threads 
which served a good purpose, the principal objection 
being their somewhat imperfect elasticity, which pre- 
vented them, when once twisted, from returning to their 
original position. In*the threads of quartz, first pro- 
duced by Mr. Vernon Boys, we have a substance which 
is not only perfectly elastic, butis unaffected by atmos- 
pheric changes, and is strong enough to support a con- 
siderable weight, while the threads can be made much 
finer than anything formerly produced. They are made 
by shooting from a little bow an arrow consisting of a 
straw, which has been previously attached to a emall 
cylinder of quartz, one end of which is fused by the 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe just before shooting off the ar- 
row. As the arrow flies through the air it draws outa — 
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light that it will float in the air. Some of these fibres 
have been estimated to be less than one millionth of an 
inch in diameter; or, to give an idea of their fineness, if 
a cubic inch of quartz was drawn out into such a thread, 
it would reach six hundred and fifty-eight times around 
the world! The size of thread, however, most used in 
actual work is about 1-10,000 of an inch in diameter, 
and is ten thousand times more sensitive to a force of 
torsion than the finest glass threads ever made, With 
such a quartz thread Mr. Boys has shown directly to a 
Jarge audience the attraction of gravitation exerted by 
‘spheres of lead of two pounds in weight upon smaller 
spheres weighing fifteen grains. This attractive force 
is calculated to be less than a thirteen millionth of a 
grain, and it is believed that it will be possible to meas- 
ure a force two thousand times more feeble than this. 
‘These figures, although incomprehensible, are real, and 
like the wave-lengths of light, or the chemical molecules 
and atoms, stand for actual and definite mathematical 
. relations. Their contrast with the magnitudes of the 
celestial bodies and spaces, which are the study of the 
astronomer, is most marked, and leads us not only to ad. 
miration and wonder at the construction of the universe, 
but also at the capabilities of the human mind which 
can conceive, and even, perhaps, imperfectly compre- 
hhend, such extreme manifestations of weight, mass, and 
energy.— Popular Science News. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS. 


SPEOIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE “ AMERIOAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 


November. 


Mrats.—Beef, mutton, pork, venison. 

PouLTRY AND GAME.—Chicken, duck, geese, grouse, 
hare, partridge, pheasant, pigeons, rabbits, turkeys, wid- 
geon, wild ducks, woodcock. 

Fisa.—Brill, carp, cod, whiting, salmon trout, perch, 
smelts, oysters. 

VEGETABLES.—Artichokes, broccoli, celery, potatoes, 
¢urnips, cauliflower, cabbage, carrots. 


Fruir,—Apples, pears, quinces, grapes, nuta. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Morton Soup.—Make a mutton broth, using about 
two pounds of meat to three quarts of water, or else 
use the water in which a leg of mutton has been cooked 
—there should be about three quarts ; add one half cup- 
ful English split peas, nicely washed, one small onion, 
and cook gently three hours, adding a little more water 

if it cooks away much; before taking from the fire add 
salt and pepper to taste. 


BaKING-POWDER RYE BrEAD.—Scald a pint of rye 
flower with half a pint of hot milk, mix, and when cold 
add to it a quart of sifted wheat flower, a full teaspoon- 
ful of salt and two table-spoonfuls of creamed butter, 
Now add a table-spoonful of baking powder, mix briskly 
and add a little more milk to make it of the proper con- 
sistency, shape into long narrow loayes, put them in 
shallow baking-tins that are well greased; cover, and 
bake an hour in a moderate oven; remove the tin or pa- 
per cover and bake half an hour longer; brush over the 
top of the loaves while hot a little melted butter. 


Seicep Tomato BEEFSTEAK.—Take a thick steak off 
the round, cut deep gashes all over it and fill them with 
powdered cracker, allspice, cloves, and liitle bits of but- 
ter, pepper and salt; roll up tight and tie. Pour a can 


of tomatoes in a saucepan, lay the beef-roll in it, cover 
closely, and cook slowly for three hours. When done, 
_ unroll the meat, lay it on a hot platter, pour the anes 
toes over it and serve. 


TaprocA Iog.—Soak one cupful of tapioca overnight ; 
in the morning boil until clear, adding one cupful of 
sugar and a little salt. Have ready a pineapple chop- 
ped; turn the boiling tapioca on it, stir, and pour ina 
mould to cool; when cold, turn out and eat with sugar 
and cream. 


CorN Puppine.—Twelve ears of corn, one quart of 
milk, four eggs, one table-spoonful of flour, butter size 
of an egg, half a teaspoonful of galt. 


VALISE PUDDING.—One quart of flour, one table- 
spoonful of lard, one table-spoonful of butter, two large 
teaspoonfuls baking powder sifted in the flour, a salt- 
spoonful of salt, two cups of milk, or enough to make 
the flour into a soft dough. Roll the crust out about 
half an inch thick, lay on it one quart any kind of fruit, 
roll up and steam one hour and a half, 


APPLE FRITTERS.—One pint of milk, three eggs, a 
little salt, flour to make a good batter, one cupful of 
chopped apples, one teaspoonful of baking powder sifted 
in the flour. Beat eggs very light, yolks and whites 
separately; beat the batter well, and add the whites 
the last thing Fry in very hot lard and eat with pow-. 
dered cinnamon and sugar mixed together—about one 
teaspoonful of cinnamon to a cup of sugar. 


OPERA CARAMELS.—Boil one pound of loaf sugar, 
three-quarters of a cup of water to the crisp, then add 
alump of butter the size of a walnut and flavor with 
vanilla; then remove from the fire and let it cool for a 
few moments, then work into a smooth paste witha 
wooden spoon. When the paste is quite cold roll it out 
on a slab dusted with powdered sugar and cut into little 
squares. 


HAVE WOMEN SENSE? 


SOME PERTINENT VIEWS OF WOMEN NEWSPAPER WRITERS. 


A writer in the Business Woman’s Journal says: One 
of the cleverest newspaper women I kvow confessed to 
me recently that she had become an utter pessimist in 
her opinion of newspapers and of the stuff they print. 
Her writing is principally along the line of specials sup- 
posed to be of general interest to women, and adapted for 
the columns or departments designed for the feminine 
mind. She also handles for her own paper most of the out- 
of-town éxchanges, and she has found it, she says, to be 
an almost invariable rule that the sillier and more trashy 
of her screeds are widely copied in the newspapers, 
while those which are of a better sort in both subject 
and treatment are left unnoted. ‘The fact is,” said she, 
“if I should write as well as I can, so that I really could 
take pride and pleasure in it, I should very soon lose my 
situation, If, on the other hand, I could bring myself 
to write the perfect ‘trash’ which I see is most popu- 
lar, I could double my income. As it is, I reconcile my 
self-respect and my pocket-book by pursuing a medium 
course.” I have talked with many experienced news- 
paper women on this topic of late, and their testimony 
is invariably like that quoted above. Many, however, 
unite with her in drawing from these facts an erroneous 
conclusion to the effect that the women readers of the 
newspapers do not want good things, nor even know 
them when they see them, The contrary is proved by 
the success of really first-class periodicals designed 
especially for women, such as Harper's Bazar, the 
Woman's Journal, Good Housekeeping, and those newer 
claimants of popular favor, the Business Woman's Jour- 
nal, the Woman's Cycle, and the like; while the high- 
class monthlies confidently count on three-fourths of 
their readers being women. The fact is that women 
have no voice and no choice as to what shall be set for 
their perusal in the newspapers. With two or three 
notable exceptions among our large newspapers, the 
women’s departments are edited by men. The stuff fur- 
nished by the syndicates comes next; and the articles 
to be used are usually chosen by men, who almost in- 
variably select the most fantastic and improbable, the 
slangiest and loudest. When a paper lias women writers 


upon its staff, even, who are expected to furnish original 
articles for the women’s column, they seldom haye 
much liberty, writing usually only what is ordered, 
while the final authority which accepts or condemns re- 
mains a man, who knows nothing about it. What can 
one do, however good intentions, abounding enthusiasm, 
or broad an outlook she may have, if the manager of her 
paper says, ‘‘ The trouble with all yon newspaper wom- 
en is that you shoot over your reader’s heads. The 
average woman never gets to be more than 16 yearsold, 
She leaves school then and marries and settles down, — 
After that all she cares for is her crochet work and her 
babies and new cooking recipes; and that’s what she 
wants to read about in the newpapers?” And yet the 
man who, to my knowledge, made the above remark is 
an unusually clever and able editor and manager, wo 
has achieved an almost phenomenal success. With eyes 
wide open to every new thing in his profession, and 
brain quick to grasp any idea which might be turned to 
the advantage of his paper, the modern editor yet fails 
to read the signs of the times so far as women are con, 
cerned, He still persists in holding to his preeonceived 
ideas of her, ideas obtained from goodness knows what 
source; for the type described aboveis as surely extinct 
as the dodo! He obtains the services of high-priced 
experts to take charge of his yachting, base-ball, mili- 
tary, political, labor, secret society, and a score of other 
columns, but he thinks anybody, especially any man, 
can manage the woman's department. The material 
which goes to make up that department consequently is 
not what a little honest investigation would show women 
to be interested in to-day, but what some man thinks 
women like, or should like. That newspaper will cer- 
tainly score high in fame and fortune which shall be the 
first to give to woman’s distinctive activities and inter- 
ests—her clubs and societies, her education, her philan- 
thropies, her duties public and private, her amusements, 
her thought, progress, and pursuits—the same attention 
now accorded to those of men; which shall represent 
fairly, in short, the woman's side of life. This cannot be 
done in a column ora department. The trouble is that 
most editors, when they devote any attention to women’s 
affairs whatever, think they must give a lot of stuff 
which in reality no woman expects a newspaper to print 
or thanks it for printing—matter which she can find in 
better reliable form in the class periodicals on fashions 
and household matters. Let a newspaper keep to its text 
and print the news. Much of this is of equal moment to 
both men and women; but let it give news which is of 
importance to women alone as well as that which in- 
terests men only, Ifa prize fight witnessed by 500 men 
and a convention attended by as many women occur on 
the same morning, why is not one worth a column of 
space as well as the other? And if a man who knows 
all about prize fights and fighters be sent to the first, is 
it too much to ask that the reporter assigned to the 
other shall be able to grasp at least the idea of what it's 
allabout? The reports made by men reporters of two 
conventions of women which were held recently in New 
York city—conventions by many delegates representing 
thousands of women all over the land—were, for the 
most part, perfectly exasperating in their blundering in- 
accuracy, their stupid indifference, and their utter fri- 
volity and flippancy. There are scores of clever news- 
paper women in New York; but only two or three 
papers thought it worth while to see that they were set 
to do this work. Perhaps the first thing, after all, which 
the modern editor needs to learn is, that the modern 
woman who thinks at all takes herself seriously, very 
seriously indeed. 


Fs 


QueRry.—Kate Field has been examining some statis- 
ties furnished her by the Chicago Board of Ph macy, 
and finds, to her horror, that American women spend 
sixty-two million dollars a year for cosmetics, most of 
which are made of zinc oxide, mercury, and other poi- 
sons. This leads her to ask this pertinent question: 
‘“How can women vain enough to paint and dye their 
hair bring forth children stalwart enough to resist temp- 
tations that lead to all manner of vice?” 
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WOMEN’S WORK. 


PIANO TUNING SUGGESTED AS A FRUITFUL FIELD, 


A few years since, not more than ten, in response to 
the rapidly increasing demand for practical instruction 
in tuning pianos, there was introduced into the New 
England Conservatory a department which should afford 
special facilities for the development of this important 
art. Among those who applied for admission were a 
number of young women. They were cordially wel- 
comed, for Dr. Tourjee is another man who believes in 
the capacity of women to excel in various directions. 
Their progress was noted with special interest, for these 
were the first, so far as can be learned, who had under- 
taken, in Boston, at least, a systematic study of the the- 
ory and practice of tuning. To the great satisfaction of 
the management, their advancement was from the start 
both rapid and thorough, and before the first term was 
ended it became evident that a new field of endeavor 
had been found for girls. As time passed, the highest 
expectations were abundantly realized. The young 
women easily kept pace with the young men who were 
pursuing the same course, and amply proved their en- 
tire ability to excel in this new line of work. From 
that time the proportion of women to men students has 
constantly increased, until now they bid fair to be in the 
majority ; and years of active effort by the women who 
have received an education in this department have 
proved beyond a question their special adaptation to the 
work. In introducing this new profession for women 
it was fully expected that the same prejudice and oppo- 
sition would be encountered which have always greeted 
any innovation, and those who were instrumental in bring- 
ing the movement forward prepared themselves careful- 
ly to defend it. They knew that the objections would 
be just what they turned out to be. The first one was 
that young women would lack the necexsary physical 
strength. To this they had the ready reply that the 
demands made upon the strength were not so great as 
were those made in factories, mills, sewing-rooms, or 
even kitchens ; in fact, that the tuner’s work was not so 
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fatiguing as were many of the employments in which 
women were constantly engaged, and which came under 
the head of ‘‘ women’s work.” The second objection 
made was that women, as a rule, lacked mechanical in- 
genuity. The only answer needed to this objection was 
to point to the many manufactories where the nicest 
mechanical skill was necessary, and which are crowded 
by women operatives. The third objection was that 
women lacked the power of application necessary for the 
acquirement of a difficult mechanical art. Time an- 
swered that argument as it alone could, and the experi- 
ence of the years since the department was first insti- 
tuted has proved that young womer, with the naturally 
delicate ear and touch, possess peculiar qualifications for 
this work, and that the fine discrimination necessary 
for the tuning of an instrument is characteristic of them. 
The manual labor necessary to the accomplishment of 
this branch of work is calculated to make it healthful 
and strengthening, and the mental application is suffi- 
cient to impart zest and interest to it, while it is attend- 
ed also with the satisfaction of immediate results. Aside 
from the limited amount of tuning done during the con- 
struction of the instrument, the sphere of the tuner in the 
homes of the people or in the warerooms of music deal- 
ers lies in sharp contrast to the life in shops and mills, 
The-profession is conspicuously one in which there is, 
and is to be, plenty of room. A glance at the actual 
condition of the country, as concerns the tuning of 
pianos, and the numbers of instruments demanding con- 
stant attention, proves this, In the cities, naturally 
enough, the profession is fairly represented, although 
there the number of thoroughly educated tuners is lim- 
ited, while, as I dare say many of you realize, in almost 
any part of the United States there are whole counties 
containing hundreds of pianos, with new ones being 
constantly added, where only an occasional travelling 
tuner can be found to hurriedly attend to them all. 
With the vast number of old pianos, which each year 
demand more ¢care as they show additional signs of wear, 
and the Petcaida of new ones which scores of mant- 
factories are producing yearly, to say nothing of many 
times the number of organs, there is surely no occupa- 
tion which promises a more abundant and ever-increas- 
ing business than this of tuning. Every piano made re- 
quires care, whether it is used much or litile; and as 
the country increases in wealth and the art of music be- 
comes more universal, especially as pianos become lower 
in price and are in even greater demand than now, the 
question very naturally se who shall ‘keep these 
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That’s the story of millions—full of doubt at first, full of 
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countless numbers in condition to be used? This, then, 
is a new field of labor ppening to women, another aye- 
nue in which our girls may seek employ mer —SALLIE 
Joy WHITE, in Wide Awake. 


» VALUE OF EXERCISE.—In order to secure a long life 
and a green old age, somebody has said, and no one will 
dispute, bodily vigor should be sustained by regular, sys- 
tematic exercise, avoiding all sudden strain and pro- 
longed exertion as much as possible. Especially is this 
true of running, lifting, climbing, ete. And labor, while 
desirable in moderation, should never be prolonged till 
it produces exhaustion. : 


CONTENTED EXILE.—Dom Pedro is living in Versailles 
in rather poor health, but is employing every moment 
of his time. A New York gentleman recently returned 
from Versailles called on the ex- -sovereign while there. 
‘He found him taking a great interest in art matters and 
a daily visitor to the galleries. If he hears of a new 
picture anywhere he goes to see it. He also studies 
Hebrew and Sanscrit, taking daily lessons from a noted 
German professor, and follows closely all the new de- 
Hs is a member of all the im- 
portant scientific associations in Europe, and, taking one 
thing with another, he is about as constantly employed 
as when ‘he was Emperor of Brazil. ! 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 


The army gentlemen who earn brevets and distinction 
by residing in Washington, managing the clericel oper- 
ations of the War Department, are reported to be ‘quite 
ealm” in their contemplation «f the Indian excitement 
that prevails sbout two thousand miles distant from 
their comfortable hotels and clubs, This ought to be 
reassuring to the whole community, for did not the same 
gentlemen—or others whom they have succeeded—ex- 
tingu’sh the war of the Rebellion a quarter of a century 
ago from the same snug aud cosey coverts? Asa matter 
of fact, however, at this present writing it looks as 
though a bitter couftict is impeuding with the excited 
redskius in the Northwest—though probably the out- 
break will be postponed until the approach of warm 
weatber next spring. The attitude of the savages is the 
more threatening from the fact that it is based upon a 

“religious frenzy that has been created in their untutored 
minds by some adroit and sinister agency, the true char- 


“ 


« 
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acter of which has not yet been explained. But it must 
be borne in mind that this fanaticism, as the Chicago 
Herald points out, would not have reached so dangerous 
a point if the red men had not been rendered sullen and 
revengeful by the failure of the government to provide 
them with their usual supplies. Hunger is a powerful 
factor in making even a civilized man desperate, and it 
cannot be permitted to exist among savages with safety 
to the white settlers who surround them. If the Sioux 
had been well.fed : they would not have in condition to 
dance for hours at atime. Our Indian policy proce eda 
on the theory that it is better and cheaper to feed the 
Indians than to fight them, but there is a fatal weakness 
in its application. The men who must fight them in 
case of trouble have nothing to do with feeding them. 
That is wholly under the control of politicians, most of 
them the biggest knaves in tho country. No other 
branch of the civil service has been so habitually and so 
hopelessly corrupt as the Indian bureau, and it is idle to 
look for substantial reforms while the present system 
continues. The only proper remedy lies in the direction 
of the abolition of that branch of the government and 


the placing of all nomadic tribes under the charge of 


the army. Such an arrangement would put an end to 
the injustice, the corruption and the wars that have 
characterized our Indian policy for many years, A 
powerful interest in the far West is always in favor of 
an Indian war. It brings men and money into the coun- 
try and gives employment to many people who would 
otherwise be idle. The inefficiency and the corruption 
of the Indian bureau are ever instrumental in precipitat- 
ing trouble. Yet the army must remain inactive and 
practically without influence until hostilities have ac- 
tually begun. That these conditions are best calculated 
to provoke war and to make it peculiarly atrocious when 
once entered upon does not admit of question. The 
army not infrequently finds itself compelled to kill and 
be killed in a cause that it knows well enough is not a 
just or a necessary one, If the present excitement 
shall result in the adoption of a manifest and entirely 
feasible reform that will give the Indians wholly into the 


keeping of the army great good will come of it, 


A SUMPTUOUS COOK BOOK. 


The most sumptuous and expensive book on culinary 
art that the world has ever seen is the work of a French 
artist named Emile Bernard. So large is this volume 
that it will cover, even when closed, a moderate sized 
table. The illustrations, which adorn it throughout, are 


- excellent representations of the various dishes treated of, 


each photographed full size by an expensive apparatus, 
constructed especially for the purpose. The letter press, 
the binding, the gilding, indeed everything in connec- 
tion with this huge tome are most elahorate, and noth- 
ing that money can purchase seems to have been stinted. 
Only one hundred copies have heen printed, and these 
are in the exclusive possession of crowned heads and 
their immediate relatives and friends, who subscribed 


- 


for them. The total cost of producing this magnificent 
work was $75,000, thus bringing the price of each book 
to $750. The undertaking ranks as a fitting tribute to 
the distinguished profession to which it belongs, and 
also to the German Emperor, William I, under whose 
especial patronage it was begun in 1883. It certainly 
stands unriva'ed as a cookery book, and, although in- 
visible to the world at large, is perhaps the greatest 
monument ever erected to the gustronomic art. The 
author of fhis stupenduous work commenced life at Dole, 
in Jura, Rising in his profession, he made his mark in 
Paris, when, as an assistant, he distinguished himself at 
the preparation of the banquets given in e:lebration of 
the marriage of Napoleon III. After this event he got 
an appointment to a Polish princess, with whom he re- 
mained some years, until he obtained the post of chef to 
the German Emperor, at a very high salary, with apart- 
ments assigned to him worthy of a prince. Here his 
duties only exacted from him a three months’ alternate 
attendance. 


PHONOGRAPHS AND FAMILY JARS. 


We hear considerable speculation from time to time as 
to the possible useful fuuctions the phonograph is to 
serve in social economy. Experiments are being made 
in this country to utilize them in counting-rooms, news~ 
pxper offices, courts, and many other places where 
exact and rapid reproductions are rquired of spoken 
language; but in Russia a new use for them has been 
suggested, in the « xtremest privacy of the fumiy. A 
daily paper of St. Petersburg expresses regret that there 
are no phonographs for sale in Russia, ‘One of our 
correspondents,” the editor says, ‘‘ has found a use for 
the instrument of which its inventor has perbaps never 
thought. He writes us a touching letter, begging that 
we should tell him where to procure a phonograph, for 
which he is willing to pay any price that may be de- 
manded. He has a scoliing wife, who uses the harsh- 
est words and the most cruel expressions, When she 
is in a calm mood and he reproaches her for the lan- 
guage she has used, she either denies her words puint 
blank, or so perverts his words ax to impute to him the 
improprieties which she has committed. [He there‘ore 
wishes to have a phonograph in the house, that whe in- 
strument may repeat to his wife her own se. liing. Mr, 
Edison, if he could reid the heart-rending story of our 
correspondent, would undoubtedly have pity ou him 
aud come to his assistance.” 


—_———- re 


A HINT TO HOM@OPATHS. 


* 


“The poison of the golden rod,” says a writer in the 
New York Evening Post, * arises from a fluffy or pow- 
der-like substance which the flower produces as it be- 
gins to decay, which increares day by day and sends 
forth its poison around, enurely impercepticly, und te 
peaceful sleeper inhales it to ruch an extent as to lay 
him up for severul duys. In some respects the symp- 
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toms are uot unlike la grippe. It irritates the throat, 
produces violent sneezing, makes the limbs feel as 
though burdened by # heavy weight, and depresses the 
patient to such a degree that he hardly cares whether 
school keep3 or not.” On the principle of Be soue stmilt- 
bus curantur, this seems to be a “ proving’ ’ of the medi- 
cinal virtues of golden rod in the treatment of la grippe. 
It should be further tried. 


BABYLON REPRODUCED. 


THH TOWER OF BABEL TO BE REBUILT IN CHICAGO. 


A reproduction of the famous Tower of Babel, as it 
stood in the great city of Babylon throes thousand years 
ago, will be a feature of the World’s Fair in Chicago. 
The Smithsonian Institution hereis to supply the model, 
which will be constructed under the supervision of Dr. 
Haupt, the distinguished Oriental scholar, and upon his 
plans. Erected precisely on the scale of the celebrated 
original, it will ascend in seven diminishing stories, im- 
pressive from without, while its iuterior will be a mu- 
seum exhibiting life and affairs as they were in the 
mighty empire of ancient Assyria, with the most remark- 
able assemblage ever got together of art works, books, 
and all sorts of other curiosities dug out of the vast 
mounds which now are all that remain of Babylon and 
Nioeveh. Already a Washington architect has com- 
pleted the plan and elevation of the model, ten feet in 
height, which will soon be in readiness for shipping to 
the Exposition, where it has but to be copied for en- 
largement. Final action on this matter has not yet been 
taken by the management of the Fair, but there is under- 
stood to be no doubt that the scheme as above ouilined 
will be carried out. The intention is to construct the 
building, not of bricks, like the original tower, inasmuch 
a3 that would be too costly, but of iron, and according 
to the best methoJs of modera engineering, Que disad- 
vantage of ancient Babs lonian architecture was that it 
was particularly unstable. The houses, palaces and 
temples, however magnificent and expensively built, be- 
ing made of sun-dried brick, with burued bricks only for 
facing, always tumbled down within, at most, a century. 
Such was the fate of the Tower of Babel itself, though 
it was rebuilt at least once by Nebuchadnezzar. The 
city of Babylon, which had 2,000,000 inhabitants and 
covered about twice the area of Loudon, stood upon an 
immense plain of clay very suitable for bricks, and there 
was no stone of any aurt to be had. Myriads of slaves, 
toiling under me:ciless drivers, built the astonishing 
public works executed by the kings of Babylonia, just 
as was the case with the Pyramids of Egypt. Of all 
these works the most celebrated was the chief among 
the many superb temples of Babylon, the ruins of which 

z haye been designated by modern archzolcgists as those 


Although not more than 140 
feet high, it seemed to the dwellers of the great Assyrian 
plain, where there were no lofty objects for comparison, 
to nearly touch the heavens, and it was said the tongues 
of men were confused in attempting to describe its won- 


of the Tower of Babel. 


ders. Its actual height was considerably added to in 
effect by the fact that it was built, like all other impor- 
tant Babylonian edifices, upon a high artificial terrace. 
Still farther was it uplifted by a second platform of earth 
600 feet square. From this upper platform the tower 
rose, its first story, 272 feet square and 26 feet high, 
faced with glazed brick painted black in honor of Saturn. 
To Jupiter the second story was dedicated, and the color 
belonging to that god being orange, it was of that tint— 
220 feet on a side and 26 feet high. The color of the 
third story was red, in compliment to Mars; each of its 
four sides was 84 feet and ita height 26. Each of the 
last four stories was 15 feet high. The fourth 
story was 148 feet square and covered with thick 
plates of gold, being dedicated to the sun. White 
was the hue of the filth story, out of respect for Venus, 
and it was 112 feet square. The sixth story was blue, 
Mercury’s color, and each of its sides measured 76 feet, 
A cube of 15 feet formed the seventh story, covered 
with plates of silver, in honor of the moon. Dr. Haupt 
thinks that there was on top of the seventh story some 
sort of cupola or observatory for astronomical work, 
but this is not certain, The tower at the Fair will 
have to have windows of the ordinary sort, though 
one thing which Assyriologists of to-day have not been 
able to ascertain at all is how the buildiugs of Babylon 
were lighted. Such, at all events, was the Tower of 
Babel, considered the greatest architectural marvel of 
its age, stored inside with golden statues and other 
treasures Of inestimable value. From this typa of 
structure the Egyptian pyramid was originally de- 
veloped, by simply filling in the slant between the stories 
so as to make each side a smooth descent, instead of a 
series of steps. 

The Babylonians of three thousand years ago had al- 
ready attained a high degree of civilization, and had 
developed the arts and sciences to a surprising degree. 
The astronomers were of no mean order, and much of 
our own ma hematics comes originally from their stu ly 
of the subject. Clay tablets have been found inscribed 
by them with problems in square aud cube root, figured 
out. In asironomy they were proficient, though they 
utilized the science for astrological purposes chiefly. 
To them is credited the invention of the telescope. Each 
day the astronomer-royal made a report to the king of 
his observations of the preceding twenty-four hours re- 
garding the movements of the planets. Many of these 
reports, written on clay, have been discovered. One 
feature of his report was the amount of rainfall, and 
thus become known to moderns the existence of the ear- 
liest weather bureau. The priests were the astrono- 
mers of Babylon, and they drew signs and portents 
from the skies for the benefit of the people. Babylon 
had a great university, schools and libraries. All the 
books in the libraries were stored away in jars, because 
they were not printed on paper, but inscribed with a 
stylus upon moist clay tablets, which were subscquently 
baked hard, The stylus used for writing bad its sharp 
end three-cornercd, so as to give the best point, while 
its olher end was blunt and flat, to serve as an eraser. 
With this instrumeut also all documents of whatsoever 
sort were wr.tien, and business agreements of all kinds 
execuied in Babylon five thousand years ago are extant 
now, including bills of sale, marriage coniracis, receipts 
for payment, and so forth. It is not known that the 
Babylonians used any money save gold and silver 
weighed out. The men of Babylon all carried walking- 
sticks, and it was the law that each one of these cancs 
should have a head with a special device belonging to 
its owner. Sometimes these devices were used for seals, 
but ordinarily the seals which every gentleman carried 
were worn around the neck or on the finger, attached to 
the wrist or fastened to the garments, Originally these 
seals were simply carried about as amulets, with the 


notion that they kept away diseases and evil spirita; 
but subsequently it became the fashion to use them 
somewhat as seals are used at this day, and it is from 
this source, in fact, that we got our notion of the seal 
at the beginning. Usually tho Babylonian seal was im 
the shape of a little cylinder of agate or some other 
semi-precious stone. After a citizen had signed a busi- 
ness document, for instance, he would roll his seal across 
the soft clay at the bottom of the tablet, and so make 
the document binding. Illiterate and impoverished per- 
sons would press their thumb-nails upon the margin of 
the clay, just as the uneducated make their marks now- 
adays, instead of writing their signatures. The earliest 
form of the modern printing press is found in the cylin- 
der seal of Babylon. Gentlemen of Babylon were accus- 
tomed, by way of costume, to wear a long muslin shirt, 
with a woollen tunic outside of it, for out-door. The 
garment worn by the ladies was of the simplest nature, 
and exposed one of the breasts. 

The city of Babylon was built in the form of a square, 
It was surrounded by a wall fifty-five miles long, and 
this wall was, throughout its entire extent, 350 feet in 
height, or two-thirds as high as the Washington monu- 
ment, and 87 feet thick. It was constructed of burnt 
bricks, and half a dozen four-horse chariots could be 
driven abreast along its top the entire circuit of the city. 
Outside of this mighty wall was an encircling ditch of 
corresponding width and depth, the clay dug from which 
was used to build the wall. Also there was an inner 
wall, not so thick as the outer one, though in itself aw 
impassable barrier against any foe. Through the midst of 
the town the river Kuphrates flowed, its banks on either 
side strengthened against floods or the invasion of hostile 
troops by similar gigautic walls of brick. On the west 
bank of the stream was the palace of the king, the 
terrace on which it stood measuring eight miles im 
circumference. The palace of theold kings of Babylom 
was on the opposite side of the river, its own terrace 
ouly four miles round about, and the two were connect- 
ed by a superb ornamental bridge. When the great 
brick quays guarding the Euphrates were constructed— 
themselves representing one of the most astounding 
engineering feats known to history—the Euphrates was 
actually drained off for the time being into an artificial 
reservoir 160 miles in circumference outside of the city, 
and the bed of the stream was paved with bricks. Then 
the river was turned back into its course, the reservoir 
being thereafter maintained for purposes of irrigation, 
The streets, running parallel across the city, opened 
upon the Euphrates on each side by twenty-five gates of 
brass, which were let fall at night like s0 many portcul- 
lises, no one being let through them after sunset save 
by the order of the goveruor or the king. In the day- 
time ferry-boats plied across between the gates at each 
of the intersecting streets. Cavals flowed through Baby- 
lon in every direction, as they do in Venice, Though 
containing two million inhabitants, Babylon was not 
closely built up; like Loudon or Paris, but the houses of 
the city were much scattered, and parts of the town had 
a semi-suburban aspect. Great areas of pasture land 
also were included within the walls, so that the city 
could well-nigh support its inhabitants by the produce 
of its own rich acres, When Cyrus, Kiug of Persia, laid 
siege t) the city, in the sixth century before Christ, Baby- 
lon was provisioned for twenty years, and could un- 
doubtedly have held out for an indefinite period had it 
not been for the carelessness or treachery that gave the 
foe an entrance, The most extraordinary architectural 
work of Babylon before its fall was the Hanging Gar- 
dens, which King Nebuchadnezzar erected for his wife, 
Amytis. Southern Syria is a region of most infernal 
heat in summer, inasmuch as it is a level plain and 
the climate semi-tropical, And thus it was that Nebu- 


chadnezzar undertook the ta-k of building for his royal 
bride a sort of terraced garden, far above the level of 
the earth, It was an aruficial mountain, 400 feet in 
height, and reared with terraces resting upon columns, 
the whole bound together by a wall 28 feet thick. On 
the uppermost terrace were reservoirs for ‘irrigation, © 
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supplied with river water by an engine worked by 
slaves, The terraces thus laid vpon columns were over- 
laid with earth to a depth sufficient to support the 
largest trees, and artificial streams, with fish in them, 
flowed along the terraces, descending from one to an- 
ether in miniature cataracts. When Oyrus sat down 
before the city to besiege it, the Babylonians laughed at 
him, They had provisions enough to last them twenty 
years, and they knew that all the strength of the Persian 
army could never get through their impregnable walls. 

Unhappily the Babylonians had a weakness for going 
em periodical sprees, On the night of the capture Kirg 
Belshazzar was personally conducting a most gigantic 
jamboree, in which the whole metropclis was joining 
with enthusiasm. The guards were careless, and Cyrus 
teok the opportunity to drain off the Euphrates into the 
@istant artificial lake, Then he marched his soldiers 
into the city along the bed of the stream, and fluding 
the river gates open, proceeded to the very door of the 
palace, where an orgy was progressing. Belshazzar 
@ame forward, sword in hand, and was slain.—RENE 
Baoug, in Boston Ti anscript. 


STANDARDS OF MEASUREMENT. 


THE CARE TAKEN FOR THEIR PROTECTION, 


{ 


The collection of standard weights and measures pre- 
gervod in the fireproof building of the Coast and Geo- 
@etic Survey, in Washington, is described by a cor- 
respondent of the Scientific American. Many of them 
are now of purely historical interest, the more recent 
ones only being accepted as absolute standards. Among 
the weights are the cruder forms originally used in this 
eountry as standards, Three are of special interest. 
One, which is nearly cylindrical in shape, with a slight 
groove around its upper part, is known as the gilt 
pound, and it represents the British unit of weight. 
‘‘?he committee kilogramme”’ is a brass weight, and is 
ene of a numter made at the same time under the charge 
of the French committee that, near the end of the last 
eentury, established the original metric standards of 
Measurement. Its true weight was within one-half 
milligramme at the furthest. It is a cylinder fifty-three 
millimeters in diameter, the height being equal to the 
diameter. The committee had a peculiar stamp, which 
eonsisted of an ellipse, supposed to represent a meridian 
section of the earth, with three quadrants shaded, and 
with the figures 10,000,000 marked within the unshaded 
quadrant near its outer perimeter. That stamp is im- 
pressed on the bottom of the kilogramme, The metal 
now has minute holes. A weight known as the Arago 
platinum kilogramme is cylindrical in shape. Albert 
Gallatin, when Minister to France in 1821, procured it. 
In 1879 it was compared with the British platinum kile- 
gramme, and its specific gravity was determined by 
Ghaney. In 188! it was taken to Paris for comparison 
with the international standard, The national proto- 
type kilogramme is kept under a glass case. It was 
eonstructed by the co-operation of the principal govern- 
ments of the world, as represented by deJegates, at a 
eonvention in Paris in 1872. The standard metres and 
kilogrammes established by them were reproduced and 
distributed by lot in 1889. The reproductions are 
termed national prototypes. For the preservation of 
the original international prototypes a subterranean 
yault has been provided in Paris to protect them from 
accident, and against any sudden or great change in 
temperature that might cause a change in the molecular 
atructure of the metal, Three different keys to the loeks 
ef the vault are under the charge of three individuals, 
The American national prototypes are to be preserved 
with similar precautions in Washington. The kilo- 
gramme is of a standard alloy of 90 per cent. platinum 
and 10 per cent. iridium, with a tolerance of 2 per cent. 
in excess or deficiency. The form is that of a cylinder, 
with slightly rounded edges, its height being equal to 

‘Ms diameter, The national prototype metre is of the 
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same alloy as the kilogramme, The bar is 1.02 m. long. 
The ceremony of breaking the seals of the prototype 
meter and kilogramme took place at the White House, 
in the presence of President Harrison, Secretary Blaine, 
Secretary Windom, and a distinguished company, on 
January 2, 1890. The departments were represented 
by officials, who signed a memorial to the effect 
that they had witnessed the ceremony. The stand- 
ard yard, as supplied by the Government to the 
States, consists of the yard proper and a template that 
protects the terminal points. The Troughton scale, 
bearing the maker’s name, and dated London, 1814, was 
made for the use of the Coast Survey of the United 
States. It is a brass bar with an inlaid silver scale, It 
is 86 inches long, 214 inches wide, 14 inch thick. The 
strip of silver down its centre is inlaid flush with the 
brass, and is a little more than one-tenth of an inch wide. 
Two parallel lines are rnled on the silver longitudinally, 
being about one-tenth of an inch apart. Starting at 
about 3.2 inches from one end of the bar, the graduations 
begin, and the silver strip is diyided for its lengths into 
tenths of inches. Asa standard of reference the inter- 
val between the twenty-seventh and sixty-third inches 
of that seale has been adopted. That part corresponds 
to the mean of the whole scale, and has been compared 
with other standards. The yard and ell bed-plate made 
by Thomas Jones, instrument maker for the Honorable 
Board of Ordinance, &., of Great Britain, bears the 
impression of the exchequer stamp. Two grooves run 
longitudinally along the bar, with stops at the ends. 
The length between one pair of stops is supposed to be 
a yard, and that between the other pair anell, It was 
made in the early part of the present century. The 
copies of the British standard yard are of bronze and 
iron, and were presented to the United States by the 
British Government in 1856. Each bar is one inch 
square in section and thirty-eight inches long. Ateach 
end are wells a halfinch in diameter and sunk a half 
inch below the surface, thus reaching the medial plane, 
In the bottom of each well is a gold pin one-tenth of an 
inch in diameter, on which are drawn three traverse 
and two longitudinal lines. The yard is the distance 
from the centre of one middle traverse line in one well 
to the corresponding poizt in the other well. Covers 
are provided for the wells in order to protect them from 
dust. The iron yardis of Low Moor iron. They are in- 
scribed in each case with the temperature at which they 
are supposed to be standard. 61.79 deg. Fah. for the 
bronze bar, 62 58 deg. Fah. for the iron bar. The com- 
mittee metre, the standard of the French committee in 
1799, is one of fifteen similar bars made at that time, and 
was brought to this country in 1895. It is a plain iron 
bar 29 mm. wide and 9 mm. thick. It is an end meas- 
ure, the entire cross section of the bar being designed 
for abutting surfaces, It is stamped with three dots as 
a designating mark, and also has the shaded ellipse. In 
a glass case are various standards of measure and 
weight. The measures of capacity are fitted with glass 
plate covers for sliding over the accurately ground edge 
of the metal tosecure absolute fulness. A set of United 
States coin weights, troy ounces, &c., are also preserved. 
All these standards are keptin a room which is dark 
and dustless, 


. OATMEAL SUPERSTITION. 


FOOD THAT TENDS TO STARVATION, 


The breakfast awakens curiosity. First comes oat- 
meal—pasty, inferior stuff—ill-cooked, fit perhaps for a 
ploughman or shepherd who works his food off by hard 
labor in an open air all day, but very far from the food 
for a slender, nervous girl or boy at school. The oat- 
meal superstition is a hard one to uproot in the minds of 
house-keepers, who have made it a part of their routine 
and hate to take up anything else, Farmers do not feed 
oats to their horses unless they are hard at work, be- 
cause the grain is too heating for them, and breeds dis- 
ease in animals unless thrown off by vigorous muscular 


effort daily. Oatmeal, especially of the finer sorts in 

which the house-keeper delights, often passes digestion 

in a crude shape as masses of starch, which clog the 

body without nourishingit. Dry, crisp outcake is much 

better taken than dry oatmeal, and is far more palatable, 

its oil and starch being changed in baking. Clean 

cracked wheat is the food for the nervous, studious or 

house-keeping women and children, containing as it does 

the phosphates needed and the coarse character which 

aids the organs in their work. The fine floursand foods 

of the day are one great cause of the early deterioration of 

the race. If we wished artfully to eliminate every par- 

ticle of nutrition from food, it would be only necessary 

to carry the process of grinding, bolting and refining a 

little further. In my experience, and that of the most 

intelligent literary people met, it is not possible to. 
change from sound coarse focd, containing all the wheat, 

for one day, without loss of strength und nervous tone, 

while the difference in complexion in a single month 

challenges admiration from all the women about. The 

men don’t say anything, but they notice it all the same. 

I know that ordinary women scout and cavil at this 

doctrine. They will have it that their mothers were 

strong and good-looking on white bread and fried pota- 

toes and steak, and it is all nonsense to fuss so much 

about cracked wheat and coarse bread when they are 

just as well without it. They send to the bakers for 

bread five days in seven, and put their oatmeal to eook 

for the breakfast opening course to be swilled down— — 
there is no other work—with milk and sugar just before 
the beefsteak or the ham and eggs. Oatmeal paste, half 
cooked, city milk and sugar! Why not serve ice cream 
before the meats? Let the wheat, carefully cooked the 
night before, be served with the juicy steak. The gen- 
eral habit of flooding the stomach with milk and sweets 
arrests digestion at once and impairs the value of the 
food taken after. All these things tend to the early 
drooping and decay of the human flower. Our women 
are half starved, to tell the truth.— Shirley Dare. 
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BENIGHTED BARBARIANS.—The one part of the world 
in which no native pipes and no native smokers have 
been found is Australia. 


CHEMICAL Trust.—The great chemical trust in Eng- 
land has been registered as the United Alkali Com- 
pany with a capital of $30,000,000 in $50 shares. 


ANOTHER CLAIMANT.—The French are not going to 
let Dr. Koch have all the gl ry of discovering a con- 
sumption cure. Last week Dr. Letulle delivered to the 
Academy of Medicine a sealed package containing the 
account of his labors in discovering a remedy for con- 
sumption, Dr. Marquezy was his collaborator. 


How To Optain A SparK.—A very smple appar- 
atus for obtaining an electric spark is made by a Ger- 
man physicist, Around the center of a common lamp 
chimney is pasted a strip of tinfoil, and another strip 
from one end of the chimney to wthin a quarter of an 
inch of this ring. Then a piece of silk is wrapped 
around a brush, and the interior is rubbed briskly,. In 
the dark a bright electric spark may be seen to pass 
from one piece of tinfoil to the othe: each time the 
brush is withdrawn from the chimney, Many other ex- 
periments can be tried with this apparatus. 


THE TABLE D'HoTE.—The popularity and cheapness 
of California wines are swelling the number of table 
d’hote or ‘‘maccaroni” restaurants week by week in © 
this city. Before the caterers knew that they could use 
native wines they paid a dollar and a half a gallon 
for a sour and bitter Frevch ordinaire claret. They 
now serve a fruity California wine that costs only fifty 
cents a gallon and pleases everybody’ better. The 
spaghetti, which forms the other main attraction at 
these dinners, is only a flour paste which, whether it is 
made in this country or in Europe, costs very little. The 
true way to cook it is to boil it in rich beef stock and 
then mix it with stewed tomato, but as beef stock is the 
costliest staple in the restaurant business the spaghetti 
is often boiled in water and served with thin tomato 
stew and grated cheese. On these two features, claret 
and spaghetti, hang all the cheap table d’hote dining 
places in town, 
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GOLD. 


ITS PROPERTIES SCIENTIFICALLY CONSIDERED. 


Gold has been known from the earliest time, and has 
always been considered the king of metals. Its beauti- 
ful color, its malleability and ductility, and its power of 
resistance to oxidation and other chemical changes has 
given it a high order in the arts, while the same quali- 
ties, added to those of a limited but constant supply, 
and the high cost of mining and extracting it from its 
ores render it particularly well adapted for coinage, and 
to serve as a universal standard of value. Gold is al- 
most invariably found native, or in the metallic state, 
the few specimens «f tclluride of gold observed having 
only a scientific interest. It occurs either in the primi- 
tive rocks or in the cel!uvial deposits formed from the 
destruction of these rocks, and washed down from 
higher to lower levels. A minute trace has been found 
in sea water in certain localities, but in too small quan- 
tities to pay for extraction. It has a very strong affinity 
for mercury, uniting with it to forma liquid amalgam, 
from which it can be separated by heating to the boiling 
point of mercury, which passes off in vapor, leaving the 
This process is very large y used in 
the separation of minute particles of the metal from the 
rock in which it occurs. Pure gild is so soft that it 
would soon be worn away by use, and it is always al- 
loyed with a var) ing proportion of copper or silver, usu- 
ally about one-tenth. Pure gold is said to be 24 carats. 
Thus, 18-carat gold contuins 18 parts of the pure metal 
{. 24, or is three-qnarters pure. Many cheap alloys of 
base metals can Le made which very strongly resemble 
goldin color and lustre; but in the absence of a com- 
plete chemical test, the high specific gravity of gold 
(19.3) is the best test of ils purity, though this has been 
ingeniously imitated by covering the heavier but cheaper 
metal, platinum, with a layer of gold. Iron pyrites and 
other yellowish minerals are constantly being mistaken 
for gold by inexperienced persons, much to their disap- 
pointment, but a very simple test will show whether a 
doubtful specimen is really the true metal. Gould is very 
sectile—that is, it can be cut and shaved with a knife, 
like a piece of wood or horn, while pyrites and other 
worthless minerals will crumble under the knife blade like 
a lump of sugar, If any readerof this article ever finds 
a yellowish mineral which can be cut without crumbling, 
it is worth a more thorough test. Otherwise he may as 
well save himself unnecessary trouble and disappoint- 
ment. Very few chemicals have any effect on gold. 
Selenic acid will dissolve it, but few chemists have ever 
seen this very rare substance. A mixture of nitric and 
hydrochloric acids (aqua regia) will elso dissvlve it, 
forming a chloride of gold, and so will a solution of chlo- 
rine gas in water. In both of these liquids a peculiarly 
active form of chlorine, known as nascent chlorine, is 
present, which probably unites directly with the metal. 
Gold, like all the noble metals, is unchanged by heatirg 
in the air. Its oxides can be obtained by cliemical re- 
actions, but they are very unstable, and easily reduced 
back to the metal. The chloride above referred to is 
the only s1lt uf any practical importance, and is used to 
produce the beautiful Purple of Cassius, a compound of 
* tin and gold of uncertain composition, but yielding a 

magniticent ruby color when melted into glass. A hun- 
dredth of a grain of gold will deeply color a cubic inch 
of glass. The most extensive use of the chloride is, 
however, in photogriphy, where it is used to “ tone” or 
eolor prints on silvered paper. This darkening of the 
prints is due to the decomp. sition of the salt,and the depo- 
sition in the picture of finely-divided metallic gold, which 
not only gives it the des:red color but renders the image 
very permanent. By beating out between pieces vf mem- 
brane gold may be formed into leaves of such thinuess that 
282,000 of them will only mate a pile one inch in height. 
A single ounce of gold may thus be spread over one 
_ hundred square feet, Iu the manufacture of gold thread 
for embroidery, a cylinder of silver is covered with gold, 
and afterwards drawn out into wire. In this way six 


pure gold behind. 
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ounces of gold have been made to yield over two hun- 
dred miles of gilt wire. Even at this extreme tenuity 
the coating 13 perfect, and does not rust or tarnish. Tne 
thin leives of gold mentioned above have the familiar 
yellow color by reflected light, but are partially trans- 
parent, and by transmitted light show a green or blue 
tiut. If gold leaf adhering to glass is heated to the 
boiling point of oil for some time, it will become quite 
transp1reat and invisible by transmitied light, though 
still showing the usual gol en ¢ lor by refl-ction. When 
gold is deposited on glass by an electric spark, the finely- 
divided metal transmits ruby, violet or green light, ac- 
cording to the thickness of the deposit, though reflect- 
ing the usual yellow metallic lustre. Bromide of gold 
has lately been used to some extent in mediciues, but it 
probably has uo particular advantage of the other salts 
of bromine, while the high cost would always form an 
objection to its general use. A quack remedy said to 
contain gold has been advertised as a cure for drunken- 
ness, but an analysis has failed to detect the precious 
metal, which, even if it were present, would have no 
such effect as is claimed for it. Tuk+n in considerable 
quantity, the salts of gold are said to be distinctly poi- 
sonous. 
production of gold by transmutation from other elements 
has been a favorite pursuit of mankind, and even at the 
present day there are probaly a few unbalanced persons 
engaged in the quest of the ‘ philosopher's stone.” It 
must be admitted that the tendency of modern chemical 
thought is towards regarding the different elements as 
either compound bodies or diff-rent forms of one primi- 
tive material substance; but whatever may have oc- 
curred in the early ages of the universe, or whatever 
muy be the true condition of matter at the present day, 
not a single fact has ever been observed which would 
indicate the possibility of changing one so-called ele- 
ment into another. And while we cannot say with 
abs» lute certuiuty that lead, for instance, can never be 
changed into gold, the improbability of such a transfor- 
mation is so great that we may place it beyond serious 
consideration; and until further investigations open up 
avenues of research at present unknown to us, we must 
be content to laboriously dig out of the ground the stores 
of the precious metal that nature has supplied to us ready 
made, and shall search unsuccessfully to repeat traus- 
formations of matter, which, if they ever. took place, 
occurred at so early a period in the history of our uni- 
verse that the human mind is unable to comprehend the 
number of years which would indicate ita remoteness in 
time.—FPopular Science News. 
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HEADACHE AND EYEACHE, 


THE CAUSE AND EFFECT OF STRAINING THE EYES. 
Kye strain should be the first thought suggested by 
any complaiot of headache, for in our day and civiliza- 
tion it is by far the most common cause of that symp- 
tom, It euters as a factor into the causation of nearly 
all headaches not due to pyrexia, toxemia or diseases 
of the brain or its membranes. The simp'e existence 
of headache, therefore, should suggest eye strain, but 
frequently a careful inquiry as to the manner and time 
of occurrence of the atiack and the locxtion of the se- 
verest pain will be almost conclusive as to the origin of 
the trouble. Often it comes on whenever the eyes are 
used, and is absent when the eyes have hada proper 
season of rest, The occasions of most severe require- 
meat io the direction of eye work are the doing of any- 
thing requiring accurate near vision, taxing both the 
accommodation and the convergence, or traveling, shop- 
ping, attending at public gatherings, which entail more 
use of the eyes than the patient is at the time conscious 
of, and often under unfavorable conditions. In hyperopia 
in young people, the accommodation is in excessive use 
so long as the eyes are open and the attention fix:d on 
avy visible ol j-ct, and hyperopia is the most common 
cause of constant headache. The writer was formerly 


From the time of the alchemists the artificial 


subject to a constant headache whenever confined te 
the house, and regarded it as caused by breathing 
vitiated air, until it was quite cured by the correction of 
his hyperopic astigmatism. Many persons have the 
same idea as to the causation of the headaches they 
always experience when attending the theatre or other 
places of public amusement, and which are really due 
to eye strain. Others ascribe these headaches, and those 
experienced in traveling and shopping, to exhaustion. 
This is nearer the truth, only they commonly have in 
mind a condition of general exhaustion, whereas it ia 
largely one of local exhaustion of the special nervous 
apparatus concerned in the act of seeing. Congestion, 
irritability, or inflammation of the eyes and their appen- 
dagos, should always suggest the suspicion of eye strain. 
A single attack or manifestation of this kind has no 
special significance, but repeated attacks of ivuflamma- 
tion, or prolonged congestion, or irritability are exceed- 
ingly suggestive of a continuing cause, and the most 
common of these is the one now under discussion. 
No case of chronic infiammation of the margins of the 
lids, or of recurring conjunctivitis, or repeated sties, 
has justice done to it until it has been carefully investi- 
gated for eye strain. Persons at the period when they 
begin to feel the effects of the loss of accommodation in 
presbyopia or absolute hyperopia suffer from repeated 
attacks of conjunctivitis, which they commonly ascribe 
to ‘‘ taking cold in the eye,” but which are cut short by 
use of the appropriate leus °s, and which, if unchecked, 
would tend to establish a chronic catarrhal condition, 
which is a chief discomfort in the lives of many people. 
I should like, also, adds the editor of the Times and Reg- 
ister, in a recent issue, to call attention to car sickness 
in connection with eye strain, Ihave had eight or nine 
cases of this kind, all of which were relieved by glasses. 
One case was that of a gentlemen who every journey 
had car sickness. While he hid the mydriatic in his 
eyes he went to Washington, and suffered no iaconve- 
nience whatever. Subsequently, after he had glasses, 
he made a trip to St. Paul without any of the former 
trouble. Recently I have-had two cases—one that of a 
girl who could not ride a short distance in the street 
cars without vomiting. I found a decided degree of 
hyperopic astigmatism. With the mydriatic in her eyes 
she rode home without her usual trouble. A strange 
thing with reference to eye strain is that often exi&ts to 
an exceptional degree without showing any symptoms 
in the eye. The patient will often say that the eyes 
are perfectly good and have never caused any irritation. 
The reflexes scem to have settled in some other place. 
This an interesting pathological and physiological quea- 
tion, 


ANCIENT ART. 


EXTRAVAGANT COST OF SOME STATUES OF ANTIQUITY. 


The famous Colossus of Rhodes was made of bronze 
and was seventy cubits (or about one hundred and five 
feet) in height, was twelve years in making, and is said 
to have cost only 300 tuleuts, or about £75,000, if we 
reckon the Attic talent, or £102,000 if we reckon the 
other talent, and provably the latter talent is to be 
reckoned in this case, At all events the so-called 
Colossus of the Sun, in the Capitol, which was a bronze 
figure of Apollo, only thirty cubits (or forty-five feet 
English) high, brought by Mircus Lucullus from Appo- 
lonia, in Pontus, cost 500 talents, which, if reckoned 
even in Attic talents, would be over £125,000, and it 
would hardly be probable that the Colossus of Rhodes, 
which was twice its height, could lave been executed 
for so much lesa, But this is a trifle compared to the 
price for a colossal statue of Mercury, made for the city 
of Averni, in Gaul, by Zenodorus, On this work he was 
engaged for ten years, and the cost of it was £335,008. 
What the gold and ivory Athena of Phidias, in the 
Parthenon, or his Zeus at Olympia cost, is not stated by 
any ancient author. The gold employed on the movable = 
drapery alone of the Athena was over forty talenta in giles 
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weight of unallouyed gold, according to Thucydides, 
whose exactness in such matters is above suspicion. 
This would be equivalent to some £116,000 in coin, 
while a single lock on the head of Zeus at Olympia 
weighed six min, or about the value of nearly £5,000. 
For the famous statue of Diadumenos, which was a 
bronze figure of life size, representing a youth tying a 
fillet round his head, Polycleitus received 100 talents, 
or about £25,000.—Blackwood'’s Magazine. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READEBS OF THE “ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 


December. 


Mrats.—Beef, mutton, pork, venison, veal. 


Pouttry anpD Game.—Chickens, fowls, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, grouse, capons, hare, partridge, pheasants, 
rabbit, pea-fowl, guinea-fowl, snipe, widgeon, wild duck, 
woodcock. 

Fiso.—Brill, carp, cod, crabs, perch, salmon, smelts, 
soles, sprats, tench, turbot, whiting, halibut, sturgeon, 
oysters. 

- VEGETABLES.—Jerusalem artichokes, beets, broccoli, 
cabbage, carrots, celery, endive, winter spinach, escha- 
lots, turnips, 

Fruit.—Apples, oranges, bananas, nuts. 

PRACTICAL RECIPES. 

Cras Soup.—Take out the meat from one dozen 
large crabs and remove the dead men’s fingers and the 
fat. Put ina large stew-pan one tablespoonful of lard, 
one of butter, one large onion, quartered ; one clove of 
garlic, and allow them to brown, then add one can of 
tomatoes and stew for ten minutes ; add the crab meat; 
season with salt, black and read pepper, rind of a 
lemon, one tablespoonful of the juice, sift over all six 
grated soda crackers and add enough boiling water to 
make sufficient soup for twelve people and allow it to 
boil gently for two hours. A little before serving add 
the fat from the crabs and a little thyme, parsley and 
sweet marjoram, 

Cuam Prz.—Chop fine one quart of hard shell clams, 
add to them two tablespoonfuls of butter and a cupful 
of cream; season with pepper and salt and bake in rich 
paste. 

Spice Cake.—One cup of butter, one cup of sugar, 
one cup of molasses, half a cup of sour milk, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, three eggs, four cups of sifted flour, 
one teaspoonful each of ginger, cinnamon, cloves and 
mace. Citron, currants and raisins may be added if de- 
sired. 

PuMPKIN Prz.—Cut a pumpkin into small pieces and 
stew until tender, mash it through the colander and 
measure it; then to every pint of pumpkin add one 
pint of milk, a large tablespoonful of butter, a little salt, 
one teaspoonful of ginger and half a teaspoon each of 
cinnamon and mace, four eggs and about a cup of 
sugar. Make a light crust of one quart flour, one half 
large cup of butter and one half cup of sweet lard, one 
teaspoonful of salt, the white of an egg and ice water. 
Put the flour on a large dish or slab of marble, make a 
depression in the centre and put in the salt, egg and a 
lump of butter; work these well into the flour, add suffi- 
cient water to make a stiff dough, roll out, spread over 
it the rest of the butter and lard, fold up and roll until 
the butter is soft, then let it get cold and repeat the 
operation till the butter is thoroughly worked in. Line 
a deep pie-plate with this, fill with the pumpkin and 
bake to a rich brown. 

Rice Dumptine.—Boil, drain and mash slightly one 
half pound of rice; add then two tablespoonfuls of 


butter, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one quarter tea- 
spoon of mixed cinnamon, cloves and allspice, salt, and 
the yolks of two eggs; moisten with two tablespoonfuls 
of cream; roll into balls with the hands, tie them in 
cloth and steam for forty minutes; serve with custard 
sauce, 


CustarD Sauce.—Mix together four ounces of sugar 
and two ounces of butter (slightly warmed). Beat to- 
gether the yolks of two eggs and a gill of cream; mix 
and pour the sauce in a double sauce-pan ; set this in a 
pan of hot water, and whisk thorougly three minutes. 
Set the sauce-pan in cold water and whisk until the 
sauce is cooled. 


APAQUINIMIES.—Yolks of two eggs, one pint flour, 
one-half pint milk, two teaspoonfuls butter, a little salt; 
roll very thin like wafers, and bake. 
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IMAGINATION AND REALISM. 


HOW THE NOVEL BRINGS DIFFERENT CLASSES INTO 
SYMPATHY. 

There is something pathetic, not wholly sad, in the 
thought of the poor boy or girl who finds delight in ficti- 
tious annals in high life. Boy and girl put themselves 
respectively in the place of hero and heroine. They are 
richly dressed, and in marble halls they taste the sweets 
of elegant leisure, of power and praise. ‘‘ Nothing is 
either good or bad but thinking makes it so,” and im- 
agination has no cage. Poverty is beguiled of its sting, 
toil is lightened, and ennui gives way to a round of 
noble pleasures and dramatic scenes, until the curtain 
falls upon baffled villainy and triumphant virtue. Those 
humble readers are not troubled by the doubts and cay- 
illings of the exacting realist. They are happy in that 
they can take. so much for granted, If they have not 
had the real thing they think so, and so far as they are 
concerned is it not all the same? But high life would 
know low life, too. Scholars and courtiers like Virgil 
and Horace were in love with pastoral scenes and rustic 
pleasures. Marie Antoinette would be a dairy-maid, 
and her royal husband would be a locksmith. In her 
palatial home the proud beauty grows weary of the roll- 
ing hours, overburdened as they are with the require- 
ments of an artificial society and a perfunctory courtesy. 
The millionnaire, outworn with the care of his wealth, 
looks longingly back to the simple labors and untroubled 
sleep of his youth. The statesman, weighed down 
with responsibility and beset by importunate suitors for 
favor and influence, has pensive, regretful moments, in 
which he reflects that even a gratified ambition may 
have cost too much, Imagination brings surcease of 
repining, temporarily at least, to all of these exalted 
personages. The democratic novel, the romance of low 
life and of common life puts the great in touch with 
the masses of their kind, and makes sympathy possible 
between the loftiest and the lowest station. We live in 
many and different worlds in reality; we meet and 
mingle with each other in imagination. When we 
speak of civilization, of enlightened society, of progress, 
we have in mind a comparatively small part of the 
human race. “Scratch the skin of a Russian,” said 
Napoleon, ‘and you will find a Tartar.” But how much 
of our civilization is more than skin deep? In the great 
cities of Europe and America do we not find a barbarous 
population just beyond the purlieus of wealth and 
fashion, which only the fear of the constable keeps in 
check? Is ignorance more dense or vice more shame- 
less in any quarter of Peking or Hankow than in the 
slums of New York and London? Do we need to go 
upon long journeys or to turn back the pages of history 
to find the lowest depths of human degradation? But 
what do we know of those people in their filthy hovels 
and noisome tenements? What sympathy, what tie of 
human brotherhood, what sense of fellowship exists be. 
tween the cultivated and comfortable few and the be- 
nighted millions of the hopeless poor? We cannot paint 
a picture with mere statistics, What signifies a unit 


more or less in the grand total of human depravity and 
misery? We must knock at the doors of poverty and 
sin; we must look into the eyes of suffering and lift the 
burdens of the heavy-laden before we can really know 
the worst of what is called lowlife. Well, in our day 
the literature of imagination has essayed that sad task. 
The novelist goes now where none but the doctor and the 
most zealous philanthropist have ever gone before upon 
a mission of charity. So far as he dares, he paints the 
picture of that underworld to the life. He is not so hu- 
morous as Dickens, or so satirical as Thackeray ; but he 
tries to be severely accurate in the delineation of every 
detail, and he brings to his work the artist’s eye and the 
surgeon’s nerve. He does not need to write the moral 
down in plain black and white. As the sightless eyes 
of the blind and the maimed limbs of the cripple tell 
their own story, and make a mute appeal to every 
generous heart, the squalid surroundings and sordid 
struggles he depicts speak loud words of warning and 
command.—WNew Orleans Picayune. 


HEART FAILURE. 

There is a certain element of humor in the habit of 
modern physicians, who, when they are unable to ex- 
actly determine the cause of a man’s death, charge it to 
‘“Sheart failure,” and then look round about them as 
though they were miracles of wisdom. In one sense, 
all death is the result of heart failure, for whenever that 
wonderful pump ceases its untiring strokes dissolution 
has come. But to apply the term in the slipshod sense 
now 80 much in vogue, is unworthy the noblest of all 
professions, True heart failure occurs only in those 
cases when the blood is so impure as to no longer sup. 
ply the muscular tissues of the organ with the energy 
required to keep it in motion. The importance of this 
supply of force is easily appreciated when it is recalled 
that the blood, after being aerated in the lungs, and in 
its best possible condition, goes directly to the heart, 
both within and without, before being used for any 
other purpose. The amount of force consumed by the 
heart in its unending work is far up in foot-tons. The 
mere pumping of an amount of liquid equal to the blood 
in the circulation would involve a large quantity of la- 
bor. When to this is added the force requisite to over- 
come the friction and capillary attraction of the blood in 
the capillaries and lung cells, the sum total seems utterly 
disproportionate to the size of the muscle, for the heart 
is naught but a muscle, which does all this work. Nor 
should it be forgotten that there is no rest nor recess 
from birth to death. When the blood becomes charged 
with humors it cannot convey force in the same manner 
as when it is pure and clean. As life must be kept up, 
nature has to choose between two alternatives. Hither 
the heart must havea larger supply, and in that instance 
must work faster and harder, or it must content itself 
with what it receives and do less and poorer work. In 
either case there is danger ahead. In the former the 
additional work thrown upon the organ increases the 
wear and tear and tends to produce organic fatigue. If 
the increase be fifty per cent. it is equivalent to making 
the heart do twelve years’ work in eight. Probably 
every reader has noticed that the hearts of strong, 
healthy men beat more slowly than those of sickly irri- 
table people. As the strain continues the crisis ap- 
proaches. Finally a point is reached at which the de- 
structive and constructive forces do not balance and the 
machine stops. This is a genuine heart failure. It is 
too often incorrectly charged to over-exertion, over- 
exhaustion, intense passion or excitement, These may 
be the occasions; the proximate cause is the long con- 
tinued overworking of the heart, and the real primary 
cause the contamination of the blood, and the accumu- 
lation of impurities in all the tissues of the system. To 
call the trouble merely heart failure under these au- 
spices is excusable, but is using the name of the effect 
and not the cause. On the other hand, when the heart 
accepts what it receives, there is not enough force gen- 
erated for it to do its work properly. Less blood is sent 
through the system, which in consequence is capable of 
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Dnspepsia 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails 
to assimilate the food. The Acid 
Phosphate assists the weakened stom- 
ach, making the process of diges- 


tion natural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McCompr, Philadelphia, says : 

“Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess.” 

Dr. W. S. LeonarD, Hinsdale, 
says: 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.’ 

Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says : 

“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms 
of dyspepsia.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Nels 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS. 


Caution :—Be sure the word “Horsford’s” is 
printed on the label. All others are spurious. 
Never sold in bulk. 


smaller exertion, The tissues dwindle and lose their 
strength, even the heart itself finally yielding and be- 
coming weak and impaired. The impairment may be 
organic or loeal, affecting the valves. Here the crisis 


approaches, as in the other case, and only in this in- 


stance it is weakness and deterioration where before it 
was fatigue and wear—the result, however, is the same 
—a sudden strain and the mechanism stops. To pre- 
vent heart failure keep the blood pure, Where it is 
contaminated use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and so expel ev- 
ery humor from the human organism. It is not a spe- 
cific for cardiae diseases; it is not even a secret com- 
pound. It is a simple scientific preparation of sarsapa- 
rilla, podophyllin, yellow dock and stillingia with the 
iodides. These are Nature’s own blood purifiers and so 
have been known for centuries. In Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
they have been skilfully combined, so as to retain in 
compact form the virtues of each and every ingredient. 
Used properly, there is no fear of heart failure in the 
least. 


——— 1-6-6 


Sae had sent off, says the Philadelphia 7vmes, a tele- 
gram, and was waiting for an answer. Suddenly the 
peculiir halting click of the receiving machine sounded 
in the office, and she said to her companion, “‘ That’s 
George, I know; I can tell his stutter.” 


Natura Mistake.—‘'Gimme a ham sandwich!’ 
shouted the guest at the dime lunch counter. Two sec- 
onds later he complained to the attendant; “ That was 
the worst sandwich I ever had. No more taste than 
sawdust and not big enough to see.” “ You've et yer 
check,” replied the attendant contemptuously; “ this 
here’s yer san’ wich.”—Puck. 


ANNEALING STEEL.—A new way of annealing small 
pieces of steel is given by a writerin the English Me- 
chanic. Heat the pieces as slowly as possible, and 
when at a low red heat put between two pieces of dry 
boards and screw them up tight ina vise. The steel 
burns its way into the boards, and, on coming together 
around it, they form a practically air-tight charcoal bed. 
When it cools off, the steel is apt to be found thorough- 
ly annealed. - 


A Twenty-Second Talk. 


LUM” baking powders are 

cheap and dear—cheap, be- 
cause they are made for about 
four cents a pound and sold for 
about twenty ; dear, because they 
do less than half as much asa 
strictly pure cream of tartar ~ 
powder, and doubly dear, for 
their continued use injures the 
health. There is no alum, no 
ammonia, no adulteration of any 
kind, in Cleveland’s Superior 
Baking Powder. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 
81 & 83 Fulton St., New York. 
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Having much greater remedial power than the crude Cod Liver Oil, without any of its nauseating effects. 
Its PALATABLENESS, EASE OF DIGESTION, and long tolerance by most sensitive stomachs — 


as well as its reliable therapeutic effect, has given it special favor with the medical Profession, and re- 
ceives their unqualified endorsement and support. 


Possessing as it does the tonic and stimulating properties of the Hypophosphites in combination 
with the strengthening and fattening qualities of the Cod Liver Oil—gives it a remedial value in WASTING 


DISEASES, ANAEMIA or 
equalled by any 


single or combined remedy in existence. 


IMPOVERISHED BLOOD, EMACIATION and CONSUMPTION—un-- 
The rapidity with which delicate children 


fatten and grow strong on this palatable Emulsion, is very remarkable, 


Samples will be sent free except express chargés to any wishing to try this preparation. For sale by all deieiiee 
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JOURNALISTIC TRAINING, 


Bacon’s aphorism regarding the influence that the 
habit of writing out one’s ideas exercises in making men 
* exact” is constantly verified in the newspaper profes- 
sion. The facility of expression which some of the con- 
tributors to the editorial columns of the daily press ac- 
quire through practice is often, and justly, a subject of 
wonderment to men whose vocations do not necessi- 
tate the incessant daily transfer of thought from brain to 
paper. The Rev. Edward Everett Hale recently said that 
he believed he had done everything which an editor or 
publisher ever has to do, from directing wrappers up to 
writing the biography of the president within an hour 
after his death, This means, if the training be con- 
tinued through many years of life, and if one be under 
aed good chief, that one gains, Ue necessity, the oe use, 


Mr, Hale continued, ‘may write English very ill, but we 
write it easily and quickly. So that to us, who have 
been in this business, there is something amazing to 
hear a clergyman say that he occupied a week in com- 
posing a sermon, which was, at the outside, thirty-five 
hundred words in length. One can understand abso- 
lute inability to do it atall; but no newspaper man under- 
stands how a man, who can do it, can spend thirty-six 
hours in doing it. If you have to send ‘‘ copy” up- 
stairs, hour after hour, with the boy taking slips from 
you, one by one, as they are written, and you know that 
you are never to see what you write until you read it 
the next day in the paper, your copy will be punctuated 
carefully, written carefully, and will be easily read, 
That is one thing. Another thing goes withit. You 
will form the habit of determining what you mean to 
say before you say it, how far you want to go, and 
where you want to stop. And this will bring you to a 
valuable habit of life—to stand by what has been de- 
cided. Napoleon gave the same advice when he gaid, 
‘Tf you set out to take Vienna, take Vienna.’ For 
these reasons, I am apt to recommend young men to 
write for the press early in life, being well aware that 
the habit of doing this has been of use to me.” 


HYPNOTISM IN BELGIUM. 


The disfavor with which indiscriminate or unchecked 
tampering with hypnotism is viewed by Huropean gov- 
ernments, to which we have previously referred, is 
further shown by a law passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies of Belgium last September. This law declares 
that ‘‘any one exhibiting a hypnotized person will be 
punished with imprisonment for from fourteen days to 
three months, and a fine of from twenty-six to one 
thousand franes, Any one not medically qualified who 
shall hypnotize a person under eighteen years of age or 
a person not of sound mind, shall be punished with im- 
prisonment for from fourteen days to one year and a 
fine of from twenty-six to one thousand francs, even 
though the hypnotized person be not used for exhibi- 
tion. Any oue who, with fraudulent intention or with 
intent to injure, shall permit a hypnotized person to 
write or sign a document containing an agreement, 
making @ disposition of property, entering into a con- 
tract, granting a release or containing any declaration, 
shall be punished with imprisonment. The same 
punishment applies to any individual who shall make 
use of any such document. 


———_—4494—____. 


SHOPPING BY PROXY. 


A business that has grown to extensive proportions 
in New York city, within the past few years, is that of 
purchasing agent for out-of-town buyers. Ladies of 
excellent social standing adopt this means of adding to 
their incomes, and there are several who make from 
one thousand to three thousand dollars a year at it. 


"| Nearly all retail merchants allow liberal commissions 


to purchasing agents, and in addition they will send 
samples of goods free of charge to any person recom- 
mended by a purchasing agent. Ladies who have suc- 
ceeded as purchasing agents are usually experienced 
and expert shoppers. Circulars are sent all over the 
country every spring and every fall by the New York 
ladies who are willing to act as intermediaries for the 
purchase of goods, for people who are unable to go 
there and do their own shopping. Such circulars go 
originally to the personal friends of the would-be pur- 
chasing agent. Of course, after a lady has been in the 
business for a few years, her list of clients increases 
steadily, year by year. Some of the experienced pur- 
chasing agents get a double commission—their percen- 
tage off the retail price of the goods and a bonus from 
the buyer for exercising their skilled judgment and 
taste in the matter of selecting goods. Frequently 
ladies from out-of-town, coming to New York for a 
season of shopping, will engage a shopping agent by 
the day to accompany them from store to store. The 
purchasing agent pays nothing for carriage hire on 
such occasions, and is usually treated to luncheon or 
dinner by her employer. 


ST 


A DECEIVING SHAM. 


Every good thing has its hosts of imitators; every 
genuine article its counterfeits, And imitators always 
choose the most pronounced, valuable or popular sub- 
ject to counterfeit, so that when they claim their sham 
to be equal or as good, or the same as ‘So-and-So’s,” 
the public may depend upon it that ‘So-and-So’ 3” 
article is the best of the kind. The sham is always prov- 
ing the genuine merit of the thing it copies. The 
Baking Powder Company have produced and popular- 
ized an article of household use, whose convenience, 
usefulness and real merit have been made for it an im- 
mensé and universal sale. A hundred imitators arise 
on every hand, and as they hold out their sham articles 
to the public, they ery in chorus, “ Buy this; it’s just 
as good as the , and much cheaper!” The 
baking powder is the standard of excellence the world 
over, and its imitators in their cry that theirs is “as 
good as ” are all the time emphasizing this fact. 
In their laborious attempts to show that their goods 
are as strong as wholesome, or as pure as the by 
their contortive twistings of chemical certificates and la- 
bored efforts to obtain recognition from the Government 
chemists and prominent scientists who have certified 
the superiority of over ull others, by their copy- 
ing even the style and wording of the advertise- 
ments, they ull admit the to be the acme of per- 
fection, which it is their highest ambition toimitate. But 
the difference between the real and these imitations, 
which copy only its general appearance, is as wide as 
that between the paste and the true diamond. The 
shams all pay homage to the 


In the above circular, which has come to us, we ob- 
serve that a well known ammonia-laden baking pow- 
der concern has revived its old and well-known methods 
of deceiving advertising again. It starts out with the 
one truthful assertion that every good thing has its 
hosts of imitators,” but there it meanders back into its 
old beaten path of claiming for itself all! the virtues 
of a superior baking powder, and by falsely alleging 
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that all other baking powders had chosen its formula 
as being the most valuable and popular. As the public 
well know that ammonia is not a desirable addition to 
a baking powder, no manufacturer having any common 
sense would imitate this, the weakest point in their 
baking powder. Indeed, it is a well-known fact that, 
if this concern had the chance to commence life over 
again, they would carefully leave it out, but as they 
have committed themselves to it, they think they must 
brazen it out and try to divert attention from them- 
selves by flinging mud at their more fortunate com- 
petitors. The want of truthfulness of this concern can 
easily be judged by the public when they compare the 
false allegation that their competitors claim to make as 
good a baking powderas theirs with the advertisements 
of their competitors, not one of whom ever mentions the 
ammonia baking powder but with derision. The state- 
ment that any respeetable baking powder manufacturer 
has ever twisted a chemical certificate is, of course, 
false, and must be only made for the purpose of leading 
the public to forget that the Ammonia Powder Com- 
pany has for years published interpolated and false 
goverament reports, and has had ascore of lawsuits 
brought against it by chemists who claimed that their 
certificates had been improperly obtained and mislead- 
ingly used. 


CALIFORNIA VINEYARDS. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE VINE IN THE GOLDEN STATE. 

Creeping slowly but insidiously up the hill-sides, as if 
maintaining a haughty reserve, in the midst of the rush 
and roar of Anglo-Saxon progress, are the vineyards of 
California. It may be that the product, so highly sensi- 
titive as almost to give evidence of intelligence, has 
found 'a means of imparting to the vine some of the in- 
dignities which an unappreciative public has heaped 
upon it, and this may account in a poetic way for the 
preference which all noble vines evince for the higher 
altitudes. But the present generation of Ayrians scoff 
at poesy, and persist in judging wine-making by the 
standard of ’49—that of gold—and the eminent prac- 
tical vigneron will unblushingly tell you that vine- 
yards are planted upon the hill-sides because experience, 
the most exacting of all teachers, has proven them best 
adapted to his purpose. And this wine-maker of Cuali- 
fornia has a purpose, born of the spirit which animated 
the padres and cavaliers when they brought civilization 
to the coast, and with it the cultivation of the vine. He 
aims at nothing short of perfection, and his struggle to 
attain this end belongs to the heroics of our State’s his- 
tory. From a financial standpoint-he is a martyr and 
patriot ; commercially, he is a missionary and advocate ; 
and intellectually, he is both student and teacher. In 
this latter capacity he has made mistakes, the most 
grievous of which was in attempting to teach that of 
which he knew but little himself. Catching inspiration 
from the padres, he eagerly continued planting and 
propagating the Mission grape long after the Missions 
had passed into secular hands, and the fathers had 
abandoned both their spiritual and temporal vineyards, 
From 1770 to 1855 the Mission grape held uninterrupted 
It was grown with more zeal than intelligence, 
and its product treated with more energy than skill, 
There could be but one result—utter and complete fail- 
ure—where an attempt was made to produce every 
known brand of wine, and some that it would be better 
never to know, from one kind of grape! This was in the 
days when the California vigneron felt quite competent 
to teach his neighbor all about wine-making! He has 
had several accessions of modesty since then, and has 
repented in financial sackcloth and ashes many of the 
sins he has unwittingly committed against this noble 
industry. Colonel Agaston Haraszthy, an Hungarian 
nobleman, was the first man to make any effort to im- 
port European wines. In 1852 he received his first ship- 
ment of cuttings, among which was our well-knuwn but 
much-regretted Zinfandel. These he planted at Crystal 


Springs, near the site of the enormous concrete dam 
from which Spring Valley supplies the city water, and 
had it not been for the fogs and cold winds preventing 
proper ripening, the eight-mile reservoir would have 
undoubtedly been the location of the first pretentious 
vineyard in the State. But wine and water will not 
mix to advantage, either in nature or glass, so this 
irony of fate ,;was averted by the vines being” trans- 
planted to Sonoma, in the celebrated Buena Vista Vine- 
yard, which phylloxera devastated long ago. Colonel 
Haraszthy’s activity created a tidal wave of inquiry over 
the quiet valley of Sonoma. Strangers came and went, 
the pony express and the United States mail were laden 
with letters, pamphlets, cuttings and vines. This was 
a season of great hopes, of loud talk, and much prose- 
lyting in the agricultural districts. Wine-making was 
justly esteemed a gentleman’s occupation, and every- 
body had the courage of ignorance. In 1861 Governor 
Downey appointed a commission to report upon the 
industry, especially ways and means of improvement, 
but it was not until 1880 that a viticultural commission 
was created by act of the legislature. Planting a vine- 
yard and making wine is a gentleman’s occupation—the 
very highest type of agriculture—and a visit to any sec- 
tion where the industry has taken root finds the beauti- 
ful valley and sunny slopes thickly studded with lovely 
country homes, and one glance at the interior reveals 
the refined taste of the viticulturist’s family. The wine 
men of California are broad-gauge citizens and thorough 
good fellows, in every sense of the word. They repre_ 
sent the wealth and intelligence of the communities 
where they live. There are sixty-eight millions of dol- 
lars invested in vines, wines, and cellar capacity in this 
State, giving employment to ninety thousand men, and 
if there have been periods of depression, and if some- 
body has blundered by fancying himself a wine-maker 
when God intended him for a blacksmith, the blame 
must not be laid at the door of the industry or its possi- 
bilities. If. experience has proved that the Mission 
Fathers and their followers planted neither wisely nor 
well, there is reverence and respect for their memory, 
since they followed their best light, and at least tried to 
do the right thing at the right time. The Zinfandel, 
from which so much was expected, has not lived up to 
promise as a producer of either fine or durable wine, 
Its admirers were hugely disappointed, but, with Spar- 
tan-like courage, they have pulled up the vines, planted 
resistant stock, grafted on this cuttings from Chateau 
vines, and who dares say that in time the nomenclatures 
of our vineyards, with their pretty Spanish names, will 
not sound as sweet to the ear of the connoisseur as do 
those of the Lafite, Latour and Margaux? There are 
three distinct wine districts in California: the Coast 
Range District, which includes Sonoma, Lake, Napa, 
Alameda, Santa Cruz, and Santa Clara Counties; the 
Sierra Nevada Foothill and Sacramento Valley District, 
taking in Placer, El Dorado, Tuolumne, Yuba, Yolo, 
Sacramento and Tehama Counties; and the Southern 
District, embracing San Bernardino, Los Augeles, San 
Diego, and Fresno Counties. The first excels, on the 
whole, in white and red acid wines, such as hock, claret, 
Sauterne, Burgundy and others; the second produces 
most excellent dry wines of exquisite bouquet, many of 
which bear a greater resemblance to the wines of Hun- 
gary, Greece and Cape Constantia than those of France, 
Italy or Germany; while the third district excels in its 
port, sherry, Madeira, angelica, and other sweet wines. 
Out of the fifty-two counties there is not one that does 
not produce grapes; forty-five make wine, either for 
sale or home consumption; and twenty-four counties 
make wine for export. The largest vineyard in the 
world—that of Senator Leland Stanford—is in Tehama 
County, and consists of 3,825 acres, or about 3,060,000 
vines. California also has the smallest vineyard in the 
world—the one grape-vine in Santa Barbara County, 
which is seventy years old, has a diameter of one foot 
twelve inches from the ground, and whose branches 
cover an area of 12,000 feet. This one vine produces from 
10,000 to 12,000 pounds of grapes, and the old Mexican 


woman who planted it used to have her Indian peons 
make wine from these grapes by treading them with 
their bare feet, It is believed that there are planted not 
less than 150,000 acres of vines in the State, and it is 
safe to estimate that fully sixty per cent. are of the finer 
grades of foreign wine grapes. It is difficult to form 
a close estimate of the wine yearly consumed on this 
coast. I am led to believe that not less than 2,000,000 
gallons are used in San Francisco and Oakland, and 


about 3,000,000 more in the interior of the State, in 


Arizona, Oregon, Washington, Nevada and Utah. The 
amount exported to the Hastern States and foreign coun- 
tries will not fall far short of 10,000,000 gallons this 
year. Reckoning in the sweet together with the dry 
wines, this would give them an approximate value of 
about $6,000,000. The brandy used on this coast, if 
exported, would swell the amountat least a million more. 
Mexico awakened to an appreciation of our wines earlier 
than any other foreign country, and her trade in our 
wines grows steadily. There is no more hopeful field 
for California than Mexico and Central American coun- 
tries. 
creasing consumers, while British Columbia bids fair to 
become equal to that of Panamu and South America, 
The European countries have done very poorly with us, 
but that marketis very like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
Our Eastern cousins drink plenty of California wines 
under French Iabels, and smack their lips with evident 
satisfaction. Some time, when the millennium is not far 
off, the average American may have the courage of his 
convictions, and when he does, atid knows enough about 
wines to be entitled to an opinion, it will be a hopeful 
day for the California grape-grower. — Frona Eunice 
Watt, in The Argonaut. : 
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ANCIENT SKILL. 


SOME STRIKING FEATS OF ANCIENT ENGINEERING. 


The bumptiousness of modern engineers gives little 
offence, because it is honest and guileless. Perhaps the 
order of mind which devotes itself to that pursuit is 
commonly averse to historic reading, and in any case 
the hard mechanic training necessary for an engineer of 
the present day disinclines him to spend his scanty leis- 
ure in studies which cannot be turned to account. The 
result is that he conscientiously believes his art to he 
the special flower and glory of the age—in which he is 
not altogether wrong; but beyond that he regards all 
earlier feats of engineering as unworthy of serious dis- 
cussion. And the public, as ignorant, with less excuse, 
encourage this view. It is waste of time to ask him 
how the boulders of Stonehenge were conveyed to their 
resting-place ; how the walls of Fiesole or Mycene were 
built. These marvels represent the power which lies 
in the brute force of multitudes, and there’s an end of 
the question, Engineering is now an art anda science, 
with which the rude work of the savages has no sort of 
connection. One must not inquire why he takes it for 
granted that Stonehenge, for example, was built by sav- 
ages; where the brute multitude came from; how they 
subsisted on. Salisbury: Plain, or why it is necessary to 
assume that they were unacquainted with mechanics. 
All that is chose jugée—beyond dispute. If you cite 


records of antiquity which tell of works he cannot rival, — 


that fact alone is proof that the record is a lie; for how 
can it possibly be that mere Greeks and Romans should 
have been able to do what the builders of the Hiffel 
Tower and the Forth Bridge cannot accomplish? We 
had an amusing instance of this feeling lately. The in- 


genious M. Hiffel and the artistic M. Bartholdi have 


been gravely pondering the Colossus of Rhodes—meas- 


The Sandwich Islands and Japan have been in- 


uring it and weighing it as per description, and they © 


conclude that the thing was simply impossible. It’ 


could not have been set up, to begin with, and whenset — 


up it could not have stood the pressure of the wind. 


This is demonstrated by all the rules of modern science, — 


and he who does not admit the demonstration mu 
prepared to show that two and two do not make 


lakh 
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Those antique personages who professed to have seen 
the Colossus were victims of an ocular delusion, or flat 
story-tellers, and that greater number who mention it 
incidentally, as we might mention the ruins of the Colos- 
seum, were credulous gossips. The fact is that Messrs, 
Eiffel and Bartholdi argue in the fashion usual with 
engineers. Not all of them would pretend that they 
know every law of nature which applies in such a case, 
but very few would listen patiently if it were urged that 
the ancients knew some Jaws with which they were un- 
acquainted, So it appears, however, to the disinter- 
ested student, and we can bring forward evidence 
enough, If it be true that the Colossus of Rhodes is 
really proved ‘‘ impossible,” according to the best mod- 
ern authorities, this is a good illustration to begin with, 
for its existence is as well authenticated as the Temple 
at Dellii and the statue of Olympian Zeus, or the Tower 
of London, for that matter, to one who has never seen 
it. By some means it was set up, and by adaptation of 
some natural laws it was made to stand until an earth- 
quake overthrew it. One is embarrassed by the number 
and variety of illustrations to the same effect which 
crowd upon the mind. Since the Colosseum has been 
mentioned, we may choose examples of that class. Is 
M. Eiffel prepared to put an awning over Trafalgar 
Square when the sun shines, and remove it promptly 
without the aid of a central support, of steam-engines, 
Or even chains? The area of the Colosseum is certainly 
not less. This may seem a trifling matter to the 
thoughtless, because they have never considered it. 
koman engineers covered in that vast expanse with 


~ some woollen mat rial, and they worked the pcnuerous_ 


sheet so easily aud smoothly that it was drawn and 
withdrawn as the sky changed. The bulk of it must 
have weighed hundreds of tons, all depending by ropes 
from the circumference. But the ancients thought so 
little of this feat that they have l-ft us only one trivial 
detail of the method. So Julius Cesar stretched an 
awning above the Forum Romanum and great part of 
the Via Sacra in the space of a single night. Have any 
of our modern engineers pondered the cont«mporary de- 
scriptions of Alexander’s durbar tent before Babylon ? 
That, again, appears to have had no central support. 
It was upheld, says Phylarchus, by eight pillars of solid 
gold, Of the glorious plenishing within we have not to 

speak, since our theme is mechanics. Around the 
- throne and the great courtiers stood 500 Macedonian 
guards; in a circle beyond them 500 Persian guards; 
beyond these again, 1,000 archers. . To fix a tent which 
held 2,000 soldiers on duty, with arms and accoutre- 
ments, surrounding, in successive circles, the most 
gorgeous Oriental court that ever was, with hundreds 
of satraps, councillors, generals, eunuchs and slaves, 
would perplex a mechanician of the nineteenth century. 
He will reply that the story is false—must be, because 
he could not match it. Happily, the awning of the 
Colosseum stands beyond dispute, and Alexander's tent 
isa small matter compared with that. But we under- 
took to deal with the engineering of the ancients in 
eonvection with the theatre, having chanced on that 
class of illustration. Pliny tells how Metellus Scaurus, 
ABdile, builu a wondrous edifice, which stirred his rival, 
CG. Curio, to frantic jealousy. It may be worth while 
in passing—since we are ull so much interested in the 
theatre vowadays, and think so much of our new ones 
—to tell what sort of a building that was which Curio 
set himself to outdo. It had 360 marble columns, each 
38 feet high and 38 feet apart. About 2,000 bronze 
statues stood among them. The stage had three floors, 
as was usual; the lowest paved and fitted with marble, 
the second with glass, the third gilded, boards and all, 
Tt held 80,000 people. This account will seem so fabu- 
lous to steady-going Britons, that it is prudent to give 
chapter and yerse. The description will be found, with 
curious details and passionate reflections on the luxury 
of the day, in Pliny’s Natural History, xxxili. 24. Such 
was the wonder which Curio resolved to beat, and feel- 
ing himself unable t> vie in outlay, he summoned the 
f the period to design something which 
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would ‘‘fetch” the public. They built two enormous 
theatres of wood, each to contain an audience of 25,000, 
which stood back to back. When the spectators 
assembled in the forenoon Curio was chaffed, no doubt, 
on the issue of his attempt to excel Scaurus. But the 
audience returned in the afternoon, for these entertain- 
ments were devoted to the manes of Curio’s father and 
lasted a month. In the place of two theatres, back to 
back, they found an amphitheatre holding 80,000 per- 
sons, wherein gladiators and wild beasts contended until 
dewy eve. The two great buildings had been swung 
round and united; and day by day, for the month fol- 
lowing, this colossal trick was repeated. The perfervid 
indignation of Pliny could not make him altogether in- 
different to the ingenuity of the thing. The fact is, in 
brief, that those who know what ancient engineers did, 
with their imperfect means, feel a qualified admiration 
for the works of the moderns. If Archimedes or 
Stasicrates had been acquainted with the forces and the 
laws with which every old woman is familiar in these 
days, they would have changed the face of the earth 
and the destinies of mankind.— St. James’s Gazette. 


SAL SODA. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF SODIC CARBONATE, 


The history of the manufaciure of sodic carbonate, or 
sal soda, is an interesting one, as it was a direct result 
of a chemical research. and has been an important fac- 
tor in the commercial prosperity of France and other 
countries. Carbonate of soda is used in immense quan- 
tities in the arts, especially in scap and glass making, 
and its cheap production isa matter of great importance. 
Carbonate of soda occurs but very sparingly in nature. 
The natron of Egypt and the trona of Africa and South 
America are examples. Up to the Jatter part of the 
last ceniury the principal source of supply was ob- 
tained by burning the ashes of a marine plant growing 
on the coast of Spain. This ash contained about one- 
fourth its weight of sodie carbonate, and the cost of its 
production was necessarily large. But even this limit- 
ed source of supply was curtailed during the wars of 
the French Revolution, and Napoleon, realizing the im- 
portance of a supply of the substance, offered a pre- 
mium for the discovery of a process by which it could 
be cheaply manufactured at home; and this led to the 
discovery of the LeBlane process, by which sodic car- 
bonate can be abundantly produced from sodic chloride, 
or common salt, at a cost far less than that of the old- 
fashioned way of burning sea-weed. The first step in 
the process is the transformation of the sodic chloride 
into sodic sulphate, which is accomplished by heating 
it in a reverberatory furnace with sulphuric acid, the 
reaction being as follows: 

2(Na Cl) +H,S8S0,=.,(H Cl)+Na,SO,. 
The hydrochloric acid gas (H Cl) is absorbed by water 
to form the commercial muriatic acid, which commands 
a ready market, and is an important factor in the 
economy of the process. After the sodic sulphate, or 
‘salt cake,” as it is called, has become thoroughly 
dry, it is mixed with fragments of limestone and coal, 
and again strongly heated, when it fuses to e dark- 
colored mass, known as “black ash,” composed of 
sodic carbonate, lime, and calcie sulphide, The chem- 
ical reactions which take place are rather complicated, 
but we give them below, as they may be vf interest 
to students of chemistry. First, when the sodic sul- 
phate is heated with the coal, or carbon, it is changed 
to sodic sulphide, while carbonic acid gas is evolved, 
thus: Na, 80,+0,= Na, 8+4CO. Again, when cal- 
cie carbonate 1s heated with carbon, carbonic oxide is 
given off, aud calcie oxide, or lime, remains: Ca CO, 
+C =,C0+Ca O. Finally, when sodic sulphide and 
lime are heated together in the p:esence of carbouic 
acid gas, sodic carbonate and calcic sulphide are pro- 
duced : Na,S+Ca 04+C00,=Na,CO,+CaS8. The soda 
ash produced by treating the black ash with water 
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and evaporating the solution to dryness, is not pure, 
but contains a certain amount of caustic soda, formed 
by the action of the excess of lime upon the sodic cor- 
bonate. So the crude soda ash is mixed again with 
powdered coal, and heated, when the carbonic acid gag 
formed converts the caustic soda once more into car- 
bonate, and it is only necessary to dissolve the mass 
in water and crystallize out the pure sodic carbonate. 
Later, the Solvay, or ammonia-soda, process for the 
manufacture of the carbonate was introduced, and would 
have entirely superseded the LeBlanc process if it were 
not for the fact that the latter produces, as a by-prod- 
uct, a large amount of hydrcchloric acid, which finds a 
ready sale, thereby rendering it slightly more econom- 
ical than the Solvay method. The latter process de- 
pends upon a curious reaction between sodic chloride 
and hydro-ammonic carbonate, as follows: 


Na Cl+NH,H CO,=NH,Cl+Na H CO,. 


In practice, the solution of sodic chloride is mixed with 
about one-fifth its volume of ammonia, and carbonic 
acid gas passed into it, wheu the sodic bicarbonate is 
precipitated. The bicarbonate is converted into car- 
bonate by simply heating, while the ammonic chloride 
is decomposed by lime, and the resulting ammonia gas 
used over again. Several methods have been proposed 
by which the chlorine at present lost in this process may 
be recovered, but until this can be profitably accom- 
plished, the rivalry between the LeBlane and Solvay 
systems will probably continue. Another by-product of 
the LeBlanc process is sulphur, from the sulphide of 
calcium. This was formerly thrown away, thereby 
creating a nuisance, but the sulphur is now recovered 
in its elementary form and sold at a profit. Hy- 
drosodie carbonate, or saleratus (H Na CO,), is formed 
directly in the Solvay process, but is usually made by 
exposing the moist carbonate to an atmosphere of car- 


| bonie acid gas, thus: Na,CO,+C0,+H, O=2 (Na H 


CO;). It is principally used in the manufacture of 
baking powder. The interdependence of the arts is 
well illustrated by the history of the LeBlanc process, 
The cheaper production of the soda ash led to its in- 
creased use in glass and soap making, and the conse- 
quent cheapeuing of those articles led to an increased 
demand, which, in turn, created a still Jarger demand 
for soda ash. 
ture led to a demand for larger quantities of sulphuric 


acid used in the process, which gave rise to 80 many 
improvements in its manufacture that its previous high 
price was gradually reduced to the present nominal cost, 
allowing it also to be used freely in many other arts and 
manufactures, The increased production of hydrochlo- 
ric acid as a by-product cheapeved the cost of bleaching 
powder and greatly benefited the cotton-bleaching and 
calico-priuting industriee. In short, it may be said that 
the indirect result of the French wars which led to 
LeBlane’s discovery was of more tenefit to mankind 
than the direct benefit of all the wars and battles that 
have occurred since the dawn of Civilization —Popular 
Science News. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


The extension of the soda-ash manufac- 


THE U.S. COURTS US, STATE PROHIBITORY LAWS. 


A very important decision has just been rendered by 
Judge Nelson, of the United States Court at Min- 
neapolis. In that State a law prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of oleomargarine had been passed. 
A man was arrested for violating this law, upon being 
brought before the United States Court, on habeas 
corpus proceedings, Judge Nelson decided the law un- 


constitutional, because it infringed upon the constitu- 
tional rights of the citizens of other States and also be~ 
cause the national legislature had amply provided for- 
the lawful manufacture of oleomargarine. It looks, 
uow as if, with a few more decisions of this kind in. 
other States, the justice and practicability of the federal 
oleomargarine law, so far as it provides for the protec~. 
tion of the consumer and compels the sale of oleomarga-. 
rine for what it is, will prove itself a wise and practical, 
law, but that part of it which extorts excessive taxation, 
and oppressive lense fees, almost amounting to pro. 
hibition, will be-repealed at an early date. 
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FASTING AND NUTRITION. 


BY DR, LUIGI LUCIANI, PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY IN 
FLORENCE, 


At.all times there were men who furnished proofs of 
their extraordinary attainments in eati.g; but it was 
only in our times that virtuosos of fasting have made 
their appearance, Among all the representatives of this 
strange art the Italian Succi has created the greatest 
sensation. He has repeatedly fasted for 30 days without 
his bodily and intellectual functions being impaired in a 
noticaeble degree. With regard to the causes of his 
great power of resistance, opinions were widely divided. 
Succi himself tried to spread a belief that he was in 
possession of a marvellous liquor the use of which ren- 
dered it possible for him not to require any food. It 
seems that Succi propagated this notion for the purpose 
of procuring a steady income from the sale of this liquor. 
But this liquor was found to be a compound opiate, well 
fit to appease the pangs of hunger, but without any nu- 
tritive value. The physicians who had observed him 
during his exhibitions at Milan, were.inclined to con- 
sider him insane. This opinion was freely expressed by 
Dr. Lava in Turin. How is it possible, he asked, to look 
for a reason of his power of resistance? Is it a new 
thing to see insane persons support hunger, without feel- 
ing uny pain or complaint? Professor Lombroso de- 
elared Succi an hysterie whose power of resistance was 
the result of autosuggestion. Dr. Battaglia was of 
opinion that it was a case of anzesthesia, by which the 
eeniral portion of the nervous system had been attacked. 
All these views were not without plausibility ; for Succi 
had actually been twice under treatment for insanity. 
The aboye mentioned author, having subjected Succi to 
uninterrupted observation, either by himself or by an 
assistant, during thirty days of fasting in Florence 
(March 1 to March 31, 1888), and having instituted the 
most searching investigations on the subject, declares 
that he considers him ‘rather eccentric and somewhat 
odd yet not insane,” and he explains Succi’s power of 
resistance by his bodily constitution and its physiologi- 
eal working. Before beginning his fasting perform- 
ances, he used to prepare himself by copious eating. 
His digestive function being in an excellent condition 
the excess of nutritive material, which had been in- 
gested, was accumulated in the shape of fat, glycogen 
and albumen ; on this he lived at the time of his fast- 
ing. Besides this, it has to be considered that Succj 
was a full grown man, whose period of development 
was passed long ago; and, lastly, his process of assim- 
ilation was slow in consequence of an inherited disposi- 
tion, as shown by the comparatively small secretion of 
urea and the slackness of the respiratory and combus. 
tion processes. As causatively connected with this pecu- 
liarity, Luciani regards the fact that Succi’s blood is 
unusually poor in red blood corpuscles, which are known 
to perform the important task of fixing chemically the 
oxygen inspired and of conveying it to the tissues in 
need of it. During the 30 days of fasting Succi never 
complained of any suffering of any kind, was never in 
very much need of rest, nor was he subjected to insom- 
nia; his body was not considerably emaciated, and, on the 
thirtieth day, very far from extreme stage of starvation. 
Luciani thinks that Succi could have continued his fast- 
ing for 20 days longer, although perhaps not without 
some injurious effects, yet without danger to his life, 
and he supports his estimation by Chossat’s researches, 
according to which death by starvation results only 
after 40 per cent. of the original weight of the body 
has been spent, while Succi had not lost more than 19 
per cent. at the end of his fasting period. During this 
time he indulged in much motion, walking every day 
3,000-4,000 paces on an average. On the twelfth day he 
took a ride of an hour and a half’s duration; on the 23d 
day he took part in some popular games, where he 
showed force and ability in a fencing performance. On 
one of these days he made, as noted by the pedometer, 


19,900 paces, on another day he made 7,000. Itistrue 


that in cousequence of inanition the muscular work had 
somewhat decreased, but not in a degree which would be 
regarded as morbid. Nor was to be observed a decrease iu 
the working of the sensual organs, nor a fatigue in his 
mental power. In no respect, during the whole fasting 
period, was there any symptom of a neurotic condition 
or of some deviation in the principal functions of the 
nervous system. He was always good-humored, talka- 
tive, never unpleasant, neither towards the persons who 
had to observe him nor towards the visitors. The only 
thing which seemed to occupy his mind was his money 
interest, for which he had a steady and uniform atten- 
tion. Ideal motives were unknown to him; he hoped to 
make a fortune out of his fastings and enjoy it in peace 
afterwards. Succi’s beverages were mineral waters from 
Riolo and Vichy, which are distinguished by their con- 
tents in alkaline carbonates and free carbonic acid. In 
this connection Luciani made the interesting observation 
that the use of these mineral waters produced a lower- 
ing effect on the activity of the process of nutrition. 
At first sight, this observation seems to be in disagree- 
ment with ihe general view entertained by practitioners, 
that these waters have an evacuating, withdrawing and 
debilitating action on nutrition, for which reason they 
are often successfully prescribed against obesity. Lu- 
ciani explains this apparent contradiction by Bunge’s 
views on J. Forster’s and Lanin’s experiments, who had 
demonstrated that alimentation with substances which 
had been deprived of their mineral parts was rapidly 
followed by injurious results. This portion of Luciani’s 
investigations is highly important. ‘‘ Mineral waters,”’ 
he says, “are therefore to be regarded as substances of 
nutrition which, by their combination with the plastic 
substances of the tissues, provide the latter witha solid 
support, as it were with a skeleton, and, I might say, 
furnish the stones for the building.” This might also 
explain why the use of Karlsbad water has such a 
highly favorable action on the condition of diabetics. 
Another important fact resulting from Luciani’s obser- 
vations is the apparent existence of some regulatory 
system, which, during the period of physiologic hunger- 
ing, subjects activity and consumption of the several tis- 
sues toa common control, to a kind of mutual solidarity 
and compensatory interchange. Luciani thinks that this 
regulating element is represented by the nervous system, 
which ina way compels the tissues to provide for its 
needs, in controlling the chemical process, and conse- 
quently the use of its products during the period of 
fasting. The nervous system preserving during all this 
time all its wonderful activity, just as in normal condi- 
tion, and spending its gifts as before, itis to be con- 
cluded, as Moleschott already has pointed out, that it 
acts in the fashion of the great and powerful, living 
out of the pockets of their subjects and, as it were, 
sucking their blood as long as they can find any. <dAs 
long as this highest regulator is in reception of suf- 
ficient material for his maintenance in normal con- 
dition, the process of involution through inanition 
is only physiologic ; but as soon as the work furnished 
by the several tissues becomes insufficient for the main- 
tenance of the regulator in his posiiion, he has to decay, 
he ceases to regulate, and physiologic inanition is con- 
verted into morbid inanition, which soon leads to the 
collapse of the whole fabric, 7. e., death. These facts 
suggest a perfect analogy between a state in the usual 
meaning of the word and the “cellular state,” if we may 
give this name to the human organism. We see that 
its elements, the cellules, tissues and nerves, have to 
fulfil very different duties while endowed at the same 
time with different rights and privileges. The nervous 
system stands at the head of the organism; itis the 
supreme regulator for receipts and expenses. For the 
purpose of enabling it to satisfy this task, it is relieved 
of all immediate care for its own existence; it relies 
for its maintenance on the tissues which in days 
of penury are drained by it to the verge of exhaustion. 
From this standpoint the nervous system plays the paat 
of a parasite. Chossat has found that starvation makes 
the loss of the fatty tissue 93 per cent. of its original 


weight, the muscles 34-35 per cent., and the nervous 
system 2 per cent. only. Itis obvious that there is 
nothing like absolute equality in the ‘‘ cellular state.” 
If Nature had acted on this principle, she would have 
stopped at the production of unicellular organisms, 
among whom, as experience teaches, the struggle for ex- 
istence is fiercest. The principle of organic construc- 
tion is differentation or sundering, in fact, an aristocratic 
principle worked out in the economic co-existence of | 
the cellules in unequal functions, and at the seme time 
endowed with ut equal rights and privileges. As soon 
as this unequality ceases, the economic organism col- 
lapses and death is the result. This is the beginning of 
anarchy inthe organic world, the rule of the elemen- 
tary atoms withdrawn from their connection.—A bstract 


from Das Hungern, Studien und Haperimentiam Men- 
schon. 


JOB’S SCIENCE. 


THAT MUCH AFFLICTED INDIVIDUAL ANTICIPATING THE 
STEAM-ENGINE. 


o 


The last place in which one would naturally look for 
a description of the modern steam-engine would be the 
book of Job. Yet a recent author has presented in a 
large octavo volume of 362 pages his conclusions on 
this very point. They are to the effect that the entire 
steam plant, railway organization, boiler and engine 
practice, are treated of by the inspired writer. We 
allude to the work of Mr. Samuel O. Trudell, entitled 
‘ § Wonderful Discovery in the Book of Job.” If the 
author’s view of the case were adopted, the Scieniific 
American declares, a new chapter in the history of the 
steam-engine would be supplied, and the Marquis of 
Worcester would have to yield to Job as tlie pioneer in 
steam engineering. Behemoth and the Leviathan have 
always been fertile subjects of controversy. The whale 
and hippopotamus respectively have been adopted by 
many commentators as the animals referred to. But 
Mr. Trudell goes beyond the most daring innovator, and — 
in a revised version of the passages relating to these ; 
monsters finds allusions to the steam-engine of to-day. 
A description of the method followed in his new inter- 
pretation will give the best idea of this most striking 
effort in the field of biblical criticism. The author, 
fully to support his theory, has been compelled to fur- 
nish a new rendering of the parts of the book of Jub 
which he uses. Accordingly, we find a translation 
given of the passages in chapters xl. and xli. which re- 
late to the Behemoth and Leviathan. The claim is 
made without reserve that it is the modern steam-engine 
in its different forms that is there described. It is evi- 
dent that our space does not permit us to give the full 
bases for the argument. The separate verses are made 
surjects of as many chapters, and the analogies traced 
between the descriptions in the poetry of Job and the 
more prosaic steam motor are really surptising. The 
most curious details are traced out, such ag the supply 
of water to the boiler, the upright smoke-stack, and 
even the manipulation of the stock of railroad companies 
is found described. The size and number of pages in 
the volume give the best evidence of the work bestowed 
oy the author upon his labor of love. It may be worth 
while to cite from the special translation appended to 
the book some of the most striking passages. The 
account begins chapter xl, v. 15, ‘Behold now one 
with great heat, . .- he will consume fodder as 
well as cattle do,” which is a pretty fair description of a 
steam-engine. A little further on, v.17, it says: ‘His 
tail: will set upright like a cedar.” This, the author 
concludes, refers to the smoke-stack. In v.18 we find, 
“ His hollow bones are tubes of brass; his solid bones 
are bars of iron,” which is a very good embodiment of 
modern engineering practice. In vy. 21, which the — 


special translation renders, “‘ He will rest beneath light 

shelters and within a covering of fibrous reeds and clay,” 
the author finds an allusion to non-conducting covering 
for boilers and steam pipes. Going on to the next 


————— 


chapter, we find vy. 6 thus rendered: ‘‘Companies will 


feast upon him, they will share him among specu-' 


lators,”” which it is needless to say fits the case of mod- 
ern railroad companies and speculators exactly. This 
is one of the extraordinary parallels of the work. It is 
perhaps equaled by v. 2 of the same chapter, where the 
hook (ring) in the monster’s nose is construed as an 
allusion to the piston rings of a locomotive, and where 
the jaw bored through with a thorn supplies an allusion 
to the piston head bored through with its piston rod. 

> The bad effects of an engineer allowing his water to run 
down is given in the samé chapter, v. 26: ‘‘ From dry- 
ness rendering him furious, he will not have power to 
withhold; the curved vault being caused to break up 
and also the armor.” This, of course, means that the 
engineer must watch his water gauges or there will be 
an explosion. For a portion of v. 23, chap. xl., and for 
y. 24 immediately following, the author furnishes the 
following translation: ‘ Behold, he will absorb a river, 
and will not fret; he will gather it up in 
his fountains by means of traps and with a perforated 
nozzle.’ Our author in this finds described the action 
of a pump with its valves (traps), and the perforated 
suction-pipe with a screen at its end to exclude solid 
particles. Even the coupling together of a train of cars 
is found in v. 1 of the next chapter: ‘‘Thou wilt ex- 
tend Leviathan with a hook, or with a snare which thou 
wilt cause his tongue to press down.” The.tongue our 
author believes is the representative of the coupling 
link, and the hollow drawhead and pin is the ‘‘ snare.” 
The caulking of the seams of the boiler is found in yv. 15 
of this chapter: ‘‘ His strength depends on courses of 
shields closed up tightly with a seal.” Our author finds 
nothing clearer than that the “shields” are boiler 
plates, and the ‘‘seal” the caulking iron. He reserves, 
however, the possibility that the steam riveter is the 
sealing mechanism. This much is enough to give an 
idea of the book. The author has been his own 
Hebraist. The Semitic student and author, Rabbi Benj- 
amin Szold, of Baltimore, testifies to his high opinion of 
Mr. Trudell’s translations, It must also be said in con- 
clusion that the subject is treated throughout with full 
evidence of critical discernment and laborious investi- 
gation. 


‘DOWESIC DIETETICS. 


SPEOIALLY PREPARE!), FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘“ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
December. 

Merats.—Beef, mutton, pork, venison, veal. 

PouLTRY AND GAme,—Chickens, fowls, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, grouse, capons, hare, partridge, pheasants, 
rabbit, pea-fowl, guinea-fowl, snipe, widgeon, wild duck, 
woodcock. 

FisH.—Brill, carp, cod, crabs, perch, salmon, smelts, 
soles, sprats, tench, turbot, whiting, halibut, sturgeor, 
oysters. 

VEGETABLES.—Jerusalem artichokes, beets, broccoli, 
cabbage, carrots, celery, endive, winter spinach, escha- 
lots, turnips. 

Fruit.—A pples, oranges, bananas, nuts. 

PRACTICAL RECIPES. 

Fish CROQUETTES.—Make a cream sauce with a lump 
of butter the size of an egg and two tablespoonfuls of 
flour rubbed together, and cooked for a few moments on 
a frying-pan ; then add sufficient milk to thin it out to 
the consistency of thick cream; add a little finely- 
minced parsley and pepper and salt. Have any cold 
fish finely shredded, and with it mixed about a third of 
its quantity of cold potato. Put sufficient of this in the 
sauce to make it stiff enough to handle. Form into cro- 
quettes with the fingers, dip them in egg and cracker 
dust and fry in very hot lard. 
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MAcaront AND Tomato Savom.—To one-half pound 
of macaroni put one quart boiling water, and let it boil 
steadily until it is very nearly done. Strain out ‘the 
macaroni, empty the saucepan, put the macaroni back 
again with a little fresh butter, and work it about with 
a fork until done. The butter prevents it from sticking 
together, which is an unpardonable fault. Now make 
a tomato sauce as follows: Cook a cap of tomatoes with 
half an onion cut in pieces and six whole cloves; strain 
through a colander, mashing all the tomatoes through ; 
return to the saucepan; add a lump of butter, pepper 
and salt, and sufficient flour rubbed smooth in a little 
water to thicken it to the consistency of thick cream: 
Put the boiled macaroni in a dish, pour the sauce over it 
and serve. 


ORANGE AND BANANA JELLY.—Make a pint of orange 
jelly. A simple way is to buy a little cake of stiff orange 
jelly for sale at grocery stores, which, with the addition 
of a pint of boiling water, makes it the right consist- 
ency, and to it add the juice of a large orange and the 
pulp, with all the skin removed from it, of two and one- 
half oranges. Slice three bananas into the jelly, pour 
into moulds, and set away to stiffen and get very cold; 
whip up one-kalf pint sweet cream, sweeten it, flavor 
with about eight drops of vanilla. Turn the jelly into a 
dish, keep the cream about it and serve. 


STEWED KipNEYS.—Remove the fat from one and one- 
pounds of beef kidney, slice it and let it lie in cold salted 
water for twenty minutes; then put them in a saucepan 
with three pints of cold water, and boil for two hours; 
half an hour before dishing put in one onion cut in 
slices, a little grated nutmeg, one teaspoonful of sage, 
pepper and salt to season, and a wineglassful of good 
Madeira wine, and serve very hot; sieve some fine sugar 
over the top, and bake in a quick oven. 


CrEAM Purrs.—Put three cupfuls of water into a 


porcelain-lined kettle, bring it to the boil, and add one- 


quarter pound of butter; as soon as it is melted sift 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powder with three-quarters 
pound of flour, and stir it rapidly into the water. This 
makes a stiff dough. Remove it from the fire, and when 
it has cooled slightly work in gradually with a large 
spoon six eggs, and stir till it forms a smooth, sleek 
paste. Drop this in large tablespoonfuls on a greased 
pan, and bake to a delicate brown in a hot oven. When 
cold split open a small place at one side, and fill with 
the following mixture: One pint of milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of corn-starch, one-quarter pound of pow- 
dered sugar and two eggs. , Mix’ the corn-starch with 
some of the milk, put the ingredients together, place 
over the fire and cook till it thickens; flavor with 


vanilla. 
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SHADES AND COLORS. 


EXPLANATION OF SOME OF THE FASHIONABLE NAMES, 


Fashionable colors are always of interest to the 
trade. Below we give the names of a few of the shades 
most talked of around the markets at this time, together 
with definitions of what they really are in plain English: 
Mais—A light corn yellow. Hbenier—A shade darker 
than mais. Ble d’or—A ripe wheat yellow. Zoreador— 
Two shades darker than ble dor. Paille—A light 
lemon color, Bouton d’or—A golden yellow. Melon— 
An ochre shade similar to the inside of a French melén. 
Vielle Paille—A faded light straw shade. Australien— 
A dull ochre yellow. Monaco—A pinkish yellow, the 
shade of the inside of-a banana. Oiel—A pale blue, 
Myosotis—A shade darker than ciel. Zdison—A light 
electric blue. Magara—About three shades darker 
than Edison. Camelia—A cedar-wood red. Brasil— 
A rose-wood red. Coguelicot—A bright poppy red. 
Cardinal—A shade darker than coquelicot. Powrpre— 
A shade deeper than cardinal. Grenaf—A garnet red. 
Vieux-rose—A medium shade of ashes and rose. Mar- 
ronniere—A deeper shade of vieux-rose. Nile—A light 
green.— Can. Jour. Com. 


CAMPHOR IN FLORIDA. 


A PROSPECTIVE INDUSTRY WITH ENCOURAGING 
INDICATIONS. 


The camphor-tree grows in Florida in almost any kine 
of soil, is in a growing condition for about nine months 
during the year, and is not affected by cold weather. 
After two or three years it will grow with little or no 
care, and even in the poorest land was found to have 
produced at twelve years a trunk fourteen inches in 
diameter. Another tree ten years old had grown two 
trunks, each ten feet high and twelve inches in diam- 
eter, the total height of the tree being between thirty_ 
five and forty feet. It is apparent from these state- 
ments that the camphor-tree is of rapid growth. When 
between four and five years old, it has attained a height 
of ten feet and a trunk diameter of four inches. From 
some trees of this size the Messrs. Beach, of Palatka, 
cut branches about one inch thick at the base, and, with 
the leaves, subjected them to distillation, the wood and 
every other part of the tree being rich in camphor. 
Using an improvised still, the yield from thirteen pounds 
of branches was a common teacupful of crude camphor; 
but it is estimated that about one-half of the product 
was lost in distillation. The still consisted of a common 
iron kettle, holding ten gallons, to which was fitted a 
wooden cover plastered over with clay, and this was 
connected with a one-inch galvanized pipe. The kettle 
was charged with the camphor branches and a small 
quantity of water, and the distillate was collected in a 
five-gallon cracker can; the condensed oil, by reducing 
the temperature, separated the camphor. It is claimed 
that if cultivated on a sufficiently extensive scale the 
camphor-tree would yield much larger profit in Florida 
than any other product of the soil. In addition to this, 
it should be noted that the camphor-tree isan evergreen 
of handsome appearance, and hardy in that climate; that 
it is not eaten by cattle and other stock, and that in a 
few years it does not require the protection of a fence, 
being then strong enough not to be broken down by 
cattle. It flourishes in almost any soil, like the native 
pine and oak; is not attacked by insects ; no loss occurs 
by the dropping or stealing of fruit; and every part of 
the tree can be utilized. Messrs, Beach think that in 
ten years more camphor-trees will be growing in Florida 
than orange-trees, and that this industry will prove to 
be more profitable than the production of sugar. At the 
present time the price for yearlings is from 25 to 50 
cents, and for older trees proportionately more. From 
their experience, thus far gained, they outline the treat- 
ment of camphor-trees as follows: At the age of four or 
five years the first cutting is made for distillation by 
pruning from the ground to the height at which the head 
of the tree is to be retained. From that time on the 
head is sheared in a suitable manner, without neglecting 
the pruning from the ground up, with the view of mak- 
ing the head larger. With this treatment, distillation 
is carried on every year, and in twelve or fifteen years 
the trunk.of the tree will then have attained a sufficient 
size to be sawn into lumber, so that the valuable cam- 
phor wood may also be utilized. The trees being set 
fifteen feet apart, the stumps may be allowed to produce 
shoots until young trees have been raised and are suf- 
ficiently advanced to take the place of the old ones, when 
the stumps are uprooted and subjected to distillation. 
It will be seen that nothing goes to waste. It should be 
stated that the claim of the greater strength of the 
eamphor produced in Florida as compared with the im- 
ported camphor is erroneous. The specimen exhibited 
has an odor differing from that ordinarily observed in 
commercial camphor, the odor of safrol being distinetly 
recognizable. After the complete separation of the 
volatile oil, with which the camphor is still impregnated 
to some extent, the properties of the latter, including 
odor and composition, will doubtless be identical with 
the corresponding properties of the camphor imported 
from China and Japan. 


ANESTHETICS. 


SOME INTERESTING COMPARISONS OF THeIR RELATIVE 
SAFETY, 


At the recent international medical congress, Berlin, 
Dr. Horatio Wood, of America, delivered an able ad- 
dress on anzesthetics. He showed by charts and ex- 
periments that, contrary to the received dictum, chloro- 
form killed by paralyzing the respiration as well as 
that of the heart and that ether kiled by paralyzing 
the heart before respiration had ceased. ‘ The safest 
anesthetic,” he said, ‘‘ was undoutedly nitrous oxide. 
Out of 50,000 administrations only one death had oc- 
curred.” Dr. Wood regarded ether as safer than chlo- 
roform by the ratio of 1 to 3 or1 to 5. And “the best 
method of administering ether is by using the inhaler 
made of cloth stretched across the wire frame which is 
surrounded by rubber or leather. You want plenty of 
fresh air mixed with your ether. The reason -chlo- 
roform is more fatal ig probably on account of its greater 
specific gravity. It lies in the lungs and mixes slowly 
with the air and completely poisons the nerve centres 
before oxygen can gain admission to the blood. Ether 
is more volatile, and hence less dangerous. Chloroform,” 
he said, was also less dangerous in the hot climates, 
probably oecause it was more readily volatilized. Dr. 
Wood cited several authentic cases where the respira- 
tion and circulation had actually stopped for two min- 
utes and respiration and resuscitation accomplished. 
He showed drawings of pulsation and respiration, by 
means of suitable instruments introduced into the ca- 
rotid and affixed to the chest. The heart had stopped 
for two minutes and respiration for five minutes, and 
resuscitation took place. Alcohol, either as an injec- 
tion or given beforehand, is absolutely unsafe, and does 
more harm than good. JDigitalis, to assist in resusci- 
tating a flagging heart, is valueless.” Out of many ex- 
periments per’ormed by him he found that subcutaneous 
injections of strychnine and artificial respiration were 
the great restorative agents, He recounted many in- 
stances where recovery occurred after practicing arti- 


The present U. S. Govt. 
Chemist says: 
‘‘Cleveland’s Superior 
Baking Powder is abso- 
lutely free from ammonia, 
alum, lime’ and other 
adulterants.”’ 


OG lactwrd 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
de. 6B T. eee Warren, Pa, 


Se 


ine. 


Rents Are Due 


to wash-day, unless you wash with Pearl- 


It’s the washing in the old way with 


soap and rub, rub, that makes the holes 
in your clothes, Youcan’t get them clean 
without rubbing; you can rt rub without 
wearing them out. A month of ordinary 
use won't make the wear and tear of one 


such washing. Try alittle Pearline—wzthout soap. The-dirt comes out 


easily and quickly without rubbing. 


There’s no need to drag it out by 


main strength—there’s nothing to hurt your clothes, no matter how deli- 


cate. There’s no hard work about it either. 
the woman who washes and the things that are washed. 
Pearline removes the dirt, but won’t harm anything else. 


ing, too. 


It’s easy washing—both for 
It’s safe wash- 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, “‘ thisis as good as” 


B ‘ X 7 are or ‘‘the same as Pearline.”’ ; ine i = 
c and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 


thing—send' zt back, 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled 


186 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


ficial respiration for two, four, eight, and even twenty- 
four hours. ‘‘Use a moderate amount of strychnine, 
inject, if you will, salice solutions or ammoniacal solu- 
tions into the veins, but use artificial respiration, and 
you may save most of your chloroform cases.” 


CHILDREN’S GROWTH. = * 


THE PHENOMENA OF THE PHYSIOAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE YOUNG. 


Dr, Axel Key, of Stockholm, read a very interesting 
paper before the recent Medical Congress, Berlin, on 
the development of puberty and its relation to morbid 
phenomena among school children. In Denmark and 
Sweden it has been the custom for many years to weigh 
and measure the school children every year. Out of 
15,000 boys and 3,000 girls the results were as follows : 
“Tn the seventh or eighth year of life boys grow con- 
siderably in height and weight, after which a delay sets 
in which reaches its maximum in the tenth year and 
lasts till the fourteenth year, when a considerable ac- 
celeration of growth suddenly sets in. This accelera- 
tion lasts till the end of the seventeenth year. Its maxi- 
mum is in the fifteenth yeas. Thé acceleration is at first in 
height and later on in weight, gaining its maximum in 
the latter in the sixteenth year. At the end of the 
nineteenth year bodily development of youth seems to 
end. In girls the course of developmeat is quite differ- 
ent. The decrease in growth after the eighth year is 
not so great as in boys, and yields in the twelfth year to 
a rapid increase in height. The acceleration in the in- 
crease in weight comes later, but outstrips it in the four- 
teenth year. In the seventeenth or eighteenth year the 
increase is but slight. The increase in weight, how- 
ever, sinks to zero almost in the twentieth year, when 
the growth in women may be regarded as ended.” <A 
remarkable thing, as pointed out by Dr. Key, is that 
boys grow faster than girls in weight and height till the 
eleventh year, then more slowly till the sixteenth, and 
then faster again. With slight variation these rela- 
tions obtain all over Sweden and Denmark. In Italy 
and in the United States of America the period of pu- 
berty in girls ends at least a year earlier. In the 
spring and summer the child grows more in height, 
while in the autumn and winter it inereases more in 
weight. How is it now with the health of school 
children during the development of puberty? It was 
found that 40 per cent. of the 15,000 boys in the high- 
schools in Sweden were ill; that 14 per cent. suffer 
from habitual headache, 13 per cent. from chlorosis. 
We ought,” he concluded, “to adapt our demands on 
the youthful organism to its strength and power of re- 
sistance during the various pheses of development, to 


youth better than we do now. 
from the bottom of my heart, the words which Johann 


hundred years ago: 


forces of their minds; 
future man in the child, 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


SURA CURA. 


‘Spare their fibre stil], spare the 
do not waste the energies of the 


>” 


Robinson’s Sura Cura is the suggestive name of a 
well spoken of remedy for rheumatism, 
malaria and any disorders of the blood, as boils, pim- 
ples and eruptions. The proprietor says that sura cura. 


healthy action. Rheumatism is a blood disease, in 
which infiammation of the fibrous tissue is the most. 
| marked characteristic. External remedies should gen- 


from one part of the system to another, often with 
dangerous consequences. 
the blood, excite the liver to healthy action, and by 
gentle action on the bowels carry off the poisonous 
secretions that cause the rheumatic pains, is what sura. 
cura is, 
colchicum. It is composed of such medicines us act on 
the liver, blood and kidneys, and cures without leaving 
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Zreaeors of 


-EOLISE 


CHAMPACHE, 


530 Washington St 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Cuioago: C. JEVNE & CO., 110 Madison St. 
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73 West Fourth Street. 

Derrroir: G. & R. McMILLAN & CO., 131 Woodward A 
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promote the health and vigorous bodily development of — 
I therefore endorse, . 


Petter Frank, the father of school hygiene, uttered a _ 


neuralgia,. 


cleanses the blood from all impurities and excites it to- 


erally be avoided, as they are apt to drive the disease 


A remedy that will purify 


It contains no mineral salts, potash, acidsor 


the system depressed; or liable to repeated attacks of 
the disease. Sura cura is not a new or untried remedy, 
but for ten years has been thoroughly tested in all parts 
of the United States, and with sueh results as to merit 
the name of Sure Gure. It is a powder, put up in bot- 
tles, and in boxes for sending through the mails. Regu- 
lar size, 50 cents; Jarge size, $1.00. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING, 

Que of the fairest dreams conjured up by Hdward 
Bellamy in his popular book, “Looking Backward,” 
and one which, in these days when servants are the 
mistresses, has a special attractiveness to every home 
maker, is co-operative housekeeping. To the complete 
building of this castle, in any more substantial material 
than air, is along look ahead, but at least one or two 
solid blocks are even now ready for the foundation, It 
is elaimed, and the claim is not disputed to our knowl- 
edge, that, in the manufacture of the well-known 
washing compound Pearline, chemical science, the 
most advanced mechanical appliances, and bold and 
sagacious business methods, are all co-operating in an 
eminently successful manner with the housekeeper in 
her diffeult task of ‘‘ keeping things clean.” The best 
results, at the least outlay of time, temper and money— 
each one of the millions of packages of Pyle’s Pearline 
sold every year is a practical demonstration of how to 
solve this difficult problem, in one direction at least.— 
Boston Congregationalist. 
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FOR DERANGEMENT OF THE LIVER. 


use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Dr. O. Y. Cilley, Bos- 
ton, Mass., says: ‘Have used it extensively and with 
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the most remarkable success. I give it in dyspepsia 
and in all cases where there is derangement of the liver 
and kidneys. With my atients it has agreed wonder- 
fully.” Horsford’s Acid Phosphate imparts renewed 
strength and vigor where there has been exhaustion. 


ARMOUR’S BEEF EXTRACT. 

Walter 8. Haines, Esq., M. D., Prof. of Chemistry, 
Rusk Medical College, Chicaco, Ill., writes as follows: 
“Messrs. Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill., I have recently 
bought in the open market samples of your Extract of 
Beef, and of various other similar preparations including 
the imported Liebig’s. I have submitted them to care- 
ful examination and I find your preparation the best, 
standing first in its physical properties (such as con- 
sistency, color and taste), and in its nutritive and stimu- 
lating value. Walter S. Haines,” Chicago, December 
10, 1889. 


———_+4+- 

PorTABLE Gas.—An- English inventor offers a sys- 
tem by which coal-gas, compressed to one-eighth its 
natural bulk, can be carried about and utilized as an 
illuminant when desired. 


Copy1n@ Print.—Printing can be copied on any pa- 
per of an absorbent nature by moistening the surface 
of the latter with a weak solution of acetate of iron, and 
using an ordinary copying press. 


GREAT WEALTH.—Russell Sage is quoted as saying 
that Jay Gould is the heaviest owner of securities in the 
world, his income from dividends alone being two mill- 
ion dollars a year, and his other income five or six times 
as great. If this is true, Mr. Gould makes twelve mill- 
ion dollars a year, and his wealth must be far more than 
it has usually been estimated. 


BEWARE OF THE Oup.—The cheap tinware in such 
extensive use all over the country is said to be absolute- 
ly dangerous, the coating of the iron being adultera- 
ted with poisonous metals, principally antimony. 


Bia BaLLoon,—The balloon proposed for polar ex- 
plorations is 99 feet in diameter and 500,000 cubic feet 
in volume. The journey is to be begun from Spitzbergen, 
and, with a favorable wind, is expected to last four or 
five days. : 


DeATa ON RoacuEs.—For the instant destruction of 
roaches, stir into a half pint of pastea dime’s worth of 
phosphorus, adding, when cool, a quarter the bulk of 
grease’ ‘his should be placed where they frequent, 
and they will die while eating it, 


OVER-WEIGHTED.—A good many people spoil the 
effect of a good night's rest by the ridiculously heavy 
bed-clothes they use. Old-fashioned cotton quilts, or 
modern Marsala ones, are very heavy and of no use, as 
a thin covering to protect blankets from the dirt is all 
that is really necessary. Bed-clothes should bea like 
body-clothing—light and warm. Many a bad sleeper 
would do well to see whether his coverings are not at 
the bottom of his restless nights. f . 


TUNNEL CELEBRATION.—The St. Clair River Tunnel 
Commission is making great preparations for a celebra- 
tion on the opening of the tunnel. Itis proposed to 
serve the banquet in the hole itself upon a table 1,000 
feet long, 500 feet on each side of the international 
boundary, the chairman to sit exactly on the line. On 
the Canadian side of him will be the president of the 
United States, and on the American side the Governor- 
General of Canada, these two flanked by a string of 
ministers of state and notables from both countries. 
The tunnel will be brilliantly illuminated by electricity, 
and the decorations will be intrusted to a corps of 
special artists. ; 


CRAND PREMIUM OFFER! 


A SET OF THE 


a=) 


WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, — 


aS 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


In Twelve Large Volumes, 


Which we Offer with a Year’s Subscription 
to this Paper for a Trifle More than 
Our Regular Subscription Price. 


a] 


) Wishing to largely increase the circulation of this 
S paper during the next six months, we have made 
arrangements with a New York publishing house 
whereby we are enabled to offer as a premium to our 
subscribers a Set of the Works of Charles Dick- 
ens, in Twelve Large and Handsome 
Volumes, with a year’s subscription to this 
paper, for atrifle more than our regular sub- 
scription price. 
eclipses any ever heretofore made. 
Dickens was the greatest novelist who ever 
lived. No author before or since his time has 
_ won the fame that he achieved, and his works 
are eyen more popular to-day than during 
* his lifetime. 
pathos, masterly delineation of character, 
vivid descriptions of places and incidents, 
thrilling and skillfully wrought plots. 
book is intensely interesting. No homeshould 
be without a set of these great and remark- 
able works. 
far behind the age in which we live. 
set of Dickens’ works which we offer as a 


Our great offer to subscribers 
Charles 
They abound in wit, humor, 


Each 


Not to have read them is to be 
The 


premium to our subscribers is handsomely printed from entirely new plates, with new type. 
The twelve volumes contain the following world-famous works, each one of which is pub- 


lished complete, unchanged, and absolutely unabridged : 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, 


BARNABY RUDCE AND CHRISTMAS 


STORIES 
ee on here ce WIT OLIVER TWIST AND CREAT EXPEC- 3) 
NICHOLAS NICKELBY, LIVER Tv 
DOMBEY AND SON, THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP AND 


BLEAK HOUSE, 
LITTLE DORRIT, 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 
PICKWICK PAPERS, 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES, HARD 
TIMES AND THE MYSTERY OF 
EDWIN DROOD. 


The above are without question the most famous novels that were ever written. -For a 


QUR GREAT OFFER 


TO SUBSCRIBER 


TO REL f 


We will send the ENTIRE SE'T OF DICKENS 
WORKS, in TWELVE VOLUMES, as here described, 
all postage prepaid by ourselves, also THE AMERICAN 
ANALYST for ONE YEAR, upon receipt of $1.50, 
which is only 50 cents more than the regular subscriplion 
price of this paper, Our readers, therefore, practically get a 
set of Dickens’ works in twelve volumes for only 50 cents. 
This is the grandest premium ever offered. Up to this time 
a set of Dickens’ works has usually been $10.00 or more. 
Tell all your friends that they can get a set of Dickens’ 
works in twelve volumes, with a year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN ANALYST for only $1.50. Subscribe now 
and get this great premium. If your subscription has not 
yet expired, it will make no difference, for it will be ex- 
tended one year from date of expiration. We will also give 
a set of Dickens’, as above, free and post-paid, to any one 
sending us a club of three yearly subscribers. 


ADDRESS: 


THE ANALYST PUBLISHING CO, 


No. 19 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK, 


quarter of a century they have been celebrated in every nook and corner of the civilized 
world. Yet there are thousands of homes in America not vet supplied with a set of Dickens, 
the usual high cost of the books preventing people in moderate circumstances from enjoying 
this luxury. But now, owing to the use of modern improved printing, folding and_stitching 
machinery, the extremely low price of white paper, and the great competition in the book 
trade, we are enabled to offer to our subscribers and readers a set of Dickens’ works ata 
price which all can afford to pay. Every home in the land may now be eupplied with a set 
of the great author’s works. 
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THE N. Y. Hay EXCHANGE BULLETIN. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE HAY AND STRAW MARKET AT 


NEW YORK. 


CCMMISSION SALESMEN. 


NOTICE. 


These names are arranged 
alphabetically. 


WM. AFFLECK & CO., 


Commission Merchants in 


HAY AND STRAW, 
Office No. 5, 
N. Y. Hay Exchange Building. 


J. ALSDORF, 


Commission Dealer in 


HAY AND STRAW, 
33d Street and r1th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


@, A, DECKER. F, W. TOMPKINS, 


DECKER & TOMPKINS, 


Commission Merchants n 


HAY, STRAW, GRAIN, 


Office: 16 New York Hay Exchange Building. 


L. S- DILLENBACK, T. O. PECK, 


DILLENBACK & PECK, 


MAIN OFFICE: 


Room 0, N. Y. HAY EXCHANGE, N. Y. City. 
STOREHOUSE AND BRANCH OFFICE: 


101, 103 and 106 North 5th St., 
and 152 and 154 Berry St., 
Palmer’s Dock. Brooklyn, E. D. 


EDWIN B. DUSENBERRY, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
And Wholesale Dealer in 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN. 
No. 1, N. Y. Hay Exchange, New York. 


THOS. FONDA & CO., 


Commission Merchants 


And Dealers in Hay, Straw, Grain 
and Country Produce, 


13 & 14 N. Y. Hay Exchange Building. 


N. A. FULLER, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT IN 


HAY AND STRAW, 


33d Street and 11th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


THEO. P. HUFFMAN & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


In Hay, Straw, Grain, Feed, &c., 


648 & 650 West 34th Street, 
Bet. 11th & 12th Aves., N. Y. 


H. B. Jenkins. F, 8. Williams. 


JENKINS & WILLIAMS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN, 
HAY EXCHANGE. 


The N. Y. Hay Exchange is located at 601 W. 33d St., corner { {th Avenue. 


Only the cards of members of the N, Y. Hay Exchange appear on this page. 


RULES FOR GRADING HAY AND STRAW 


As Adopted by the N. Y. Hay Exchange. 


CHOICE OR PRIME HAY-—Shall be pure timothy, properly cured, bright, natural color, 
sound and well baled. No. 1—Shall be timothy, not more than one-eighth (144) mixed with ‘‘red 
top’ properly cured, bright natural color, sound and well baled. No. 2—Shall be timothy, not 
more than one-quarter (14) mixed with red top and blue grass, properly cured, good color, sound 
and well baled. No. 3—Shall include all timothy not good enough for No. 2, proportionately mixed 
with blue grass, red top, and cloyer, sound and well baled. SHIPPING—Shal! include all hay not 
good enough for other grades, and may be natural meadow, free from wild or bog grass, and must 
not contain over one-third (4) clover, sound and well baled. CLOVER MIXED-—Shall include 
all hay containing not over two-third (34} clover, and one-third (14) timothy, properly cured, sound, 
and well baled. CLOVER—Shall be medium grown, properly cured, good color, sound, and well 
baled. NO GRADE OR REJECTED HAY—Shall include all hay badly cured, musty, stained, or 
in any way unsound. 


No.1. RYE STRAW-—Shall be clean, bright, long Rye, in bundles, sound, well and securely 
baled. No, 2—Shall be long Rye, in bundles, sound, wel! and securely baled. SHORT RYE —Shall 
be clean, not bundled. sound, well and securely baled. OAT STRAW-—Shall be clean, bright, 
sound, well and securely baled. 


In the New York market bale-wood is weighed in without tare. 
deducted. 


These quotations for choice, No. 1 and No. 2 hay are for large bales. 
in perpetual press bales. 


In all other markets it is 
5c. per cwt. less when 


The New York quotations are per cwt. At other points, per ton. 


New York, Dec. 8, 1890. 
The following are the market prices to-day at New York. 


New York. 
Prime Hay.........- pitrmeelee 65c. @ 
Nocbne cho ce eee 60 @ 
NGpaeeear eee. aa 55 @ 
die Ls SE padi Receipts week ending Dec. 6, as follows: 
Shipping: Se see Via N. Y. Central, 155 cars. 
Clover mixed.. .....+..--- -| 50 @ 55 “ West Shore, 122 * 
Clovere. Po Sceese en niee eels 45 @ ae 
Prime Rye Straw...... ...-.. 80 @ 85 Total, 277 cars. 
NOS 2 eee s Seapine eee see 60 @ 65 By Barges at 34th Street Dock, 8,000 bales. 
Oat Straw)... eines 45 @ 50 
Wheat Straw........-..-.... 40 @ 45 


The market remains about the same as we reported in our 
last issue, notwithstanding that there has been quotations sent 
out to the effect that Prime Hay would bring 75 cents. We have 
failed to discover a single instance where a sale has been made 
at that figure, and although a little strictly fancy Hay might 
bring 70 cents, we do not consider it wise to make even that an 
official quotation. In justice to shippers generally, we make this 
statement, as such quotations are apt to mislead, and an unsatis- 
factory result sure to follow. At the same time, we do anticipate 
a slight advance in prices in the near future, providing the re- 
ported closing of navigation proves to be a permanent thing. This 
will for a time lessen the receipts and bring the trade more to- 
gether at one point. 

The arrivals by railroad are at present comparatively light, 
and no accumulation of stock on hand, although receipts equal 
the demand. 

Rye straw is in better demand, and prices somewhat firmer 
owing to lighter receipts for the past few days. 

Altogether, the general outlook is fairly encouraging 


OSCAR KENT, 


Commission Merchant, 


HAY AND STRAW, 


Room 20, New York Hay Exchange 
Building. 


JOHN KERWIN & SON, 


Dirkct RECEIVERS OF 


HAY, GRAIN and GENERAL PRODUCE 


DEPOT AND STOREHOUSES, 

Palmer's Dock. Nos. 97 & 99 North Fifth Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 

SHIPPING ADDRESS, PALMER'S DOCK, BROOKLYN,N.Y 


West Shore R. R., N Y.C. & H.R R.R., N.Y. 
L. E, & W. R. R., Pennsylvania R. R., D. L. & W. 


Personal attention guaranteed all consignments. R. R., Lehigh Valley R, R., and connections. 


| free goods. 


W. J. OVEROCKER. PERRY HATCH. 


~ OVEROCKER & HATEH, 


Commission Merchants in 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN, 


33d Street & 11th Avenue, New York. 


References: West Side Bank, New York City; 
Exchange Bank, Holly, N. Y. 


? 
Gilbert Plowman, Spencer Billington, 
NEW YORK. FORT HUNTER, N. ¥. 


PLOWMAN & BILLINGTON 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


HAY, STRAW, GRAIN, &c. 


No. 15 N. Y. Hay Exchange, 
38d St. & 1ith Ave., NEW YORK. 


JAMES ROZELL & SON, 


Commission Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers in 


HAY, STRAW, GRAIN 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
N. Y. Hay Exchange, New York. 


SKINNER, BLOOM & CO., 


Successors to Rogers, Skinner & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 
Grain, Flour, Hay, Feed, Meal, &c., 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, : NEW YORK. 


Barge GYPSIE, Foot Bridge St., Brooklyn. 


HL SLINGERLAND, 


Barges MERCHANT and HARVEST QUEEN 


Foot of West 1 {th Street, 
HAY AND STRAW. 


Also, 33d and 35th Streets, and all Railroad 
terminals. Special facilities for lighterage 


CHARLES F. SWAN, 


Commission Merchant in 


HAY, STRAW & GRAIN, 


At all the Railroad Terminals 
in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, &c. 
MAIN OFFICE, 


{08 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 


TITUS, WELLS & WILLETS, 


Commission Merchants and Dealers in 


HAY AND STRAW, 
133 Roosevelt St., 


NEW YORK. 


VAN ALSTYNE & €0., - 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


SPECIALTIES: 


HAY, STRAW & FLOUR, 
Nos. 2 and 4 Stone St., New York. 
Liberal advances made on. consignments. 


G. HE. Van Worst James M. Hillery. 
VAN VORST & CO, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, — 
HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 


N.Y. Hay Exchange, 83d St., & 11th Ave. 
562 & 564 West 34th St., 
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A WARNING TO HEED. 


Forewarned is forearmed. The Secretary of the 
Board of Health of the State of Illinois has published a 
bulletin in which he predicts that unless proper quaran- 
tine regulations are adopted there will be a serious 
cholera epidemic in this country next spring. He points 
to the fact that 10,000 people have fallen victims to 
cholera in Abyssinia within the last six months, that 
Spain is infected, that cholera is epidemic in India, and 
that 80,000 have perished from the disease in Japan 
and Corea and the adjacent Asiatic provinces of Russia 
within a short time. He emphasizes the necessity of 
protection against the scourge on the Pacific coast. 
Cholera, he says, has thrice followed the same route 
from Bekor to Alexandretta and through the Levant 
before the Suez Canal was constructed. This time the 
epidemic is being aided by the improved methods of 
transportation and that monument of pestilence, the 
yearly. pilgrimage of Moslems to Mecca. Thousands 
upon thousands of these dirty, filthy and ignorant 


Musselmans congregate at Mecca and spread death and 
disease. They carry the infection into Syria, Turkey, 
southeastern Austria and the provinces of northern 
Africa. Cholera is there now, and its spread will soon 
be augmented by the Mecca crowd, 


————. 94. 


DR. KOCH’S DISCOVERY. 


While it is yet too soon to declare with certainty as to 
the virtues of Dr. Koch’s consumption cure, the indica- 
tions continue to strengthen in its favor. As to the 
precise character of the substances that have been found 
to arrest the growth of the bacilli of tuberculosis, Dr. 
Koch has placed himself on record in a recent address 
before the International Medicil Congress in Berlin. 
His remarks were on the subject of ‘‘ Bacteriological Re- 
search,” and may be briefly condensed as follows: ‘‘I am 
convinced that bacteriology will onc day be of the great- 
est importance from the therapeutical point of view also. 
It is true I look for relatively smaller therapeutical re- 
sults in the case of diseases with a short incubation 
period and a rapid course. In these diseases—as, for 
example, in cholera—the chief reliance will always have 
to be placed on prophylaxis. I am thinking more of 
diseases of less rapid course, as these offer more points 
of attack te therapeutic enterprise. And there is scarcly 
a disease which, partly on this ground, partly on account 
of its far surpassing all other infectious diseases in im- 
portance, so challenges bacteriological investigation as 
tuberculosis. Moved by these considerations, very soon 
after the discovery of the tubercle bacilli, I set about 
seeking for substances which could be used therapeuti- 
cally against tuberculosis, and I have pursued this 
search (which has, of course, been often interrupted by 
my other occupations) perseveringly up to tke present. 
In the belief that there must be a remedy for tuberculo- 
sis, I do not by any means stand alone. It seems to 
me, however, that previous investigators have not, as a 
rule, followed the right way, inasmuch as they have 
begun their experiments on man. To that I ascribe the 
fact that everything which people have believed them- 
selves to have discovered in that way—from benzoate 
of soda down to the hot-air treatment—has proved to 
be a delusion, Experiments must in the first place be 
made, not on man, but on the parasites themselves in 
their pure culture; even if substances have been found 
which have the power to check the development of tu- 
bercle bacilli in the cultures, man should not forthwith 
be chosen as the subject of experiment. But the ques- 
tion whether observations which have been made in a 
test tube hold good in living animal bodies should first 
be settled in animals, Only if the experiments on ani- 
mals have proved successful, should the method be tried 
on man. I have at last hit upon a substance.which has 
the power of preventing the growth of tubercle bacilli, 
not only in a test tube but in the body of an animal. 
All experiments in tuberculosis are, as every one who 
has had experience of them has sufficiently discovered 
of very long duration.. My researches on this substance 


therefore, although they have already occupied me for 
nearly a year, are not yet completed. From these re- 
searches I, in the meantime, do not draw any further 
conclusions than that the possibility of rendering path- 
ogenic bacteria in the living body harmless without in- 
jury to the latter, which has hitherto been justly 
doubted, has been thereby established. Should the 
hopes based upon these researches be fulfilled in the 
future, and should we succeed in the case of ore bacte- 
rial infectious disease in making ourselves masters of 
the microscopic but hitherto victorious enemy in the 
human body, then it will soon also be possible, I have 
no doubt, to obtain the same result in the ease of other 
diseases. This opsns up an oft-promised field of work, 
with problems which are worthy to be the subject of 
an international competition of the noblest kind, To 
give even now some encouragement to further re- 
searches in this direction was the sole and only reason 
why I, departing from my usual custom, have made a 
communication on a research which is not yet com- 
pleted,” 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY OFFICERS. 


The election of officers and directors of the American 
Chemical Society, held a fortnight ago, resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Professor George F. Barker, of Phila- 
delphia ; vice presidents, Professors C. E. Munroe, of 
Newport, R. I, C. F. Chandler, New York, A. A. Brane- 
man, New York, Elioyn Walter, New York, Edward 
Hart, Haston, Pa., and I’, A. Genth, Philadelphia; cor- 
responding secretary, A. C. Hale; recording secretary, 
Durand Woodman; treasurer, F. T. King; librarian, 
William Rupp; directors, C. F. Chandler, A. A. Brene- 
man, EH, Waller, L. H. Friedburg, W. McMurtie, A. H. 
Sabin, R. W. Hall, A.C. Hale, D. Woodman, A. P. 
Hallock, F. T. King, J. F. Geisler and William Rupp. 


THE PHONOGRAPH IN THE HOSPITAL, 


The clinical use of the phonograph has been at- 
tempted in this country, but without very great results. 
Better success seems to have been obtained in London. 
The British Medical Journal says that it was recently 
suggested that the phonograph might, with great adyan- 
tage, be employed to record the characteristic changes 
in voice-sound of a variety of diseases, such as whoop- 
ing-cough, and some forms of hysteria, and partial 
paralysis of the vocal cords, dependent upon pres- 
sure upon the laryngeal nerve. This suggestion was 
acted upon, and Dr, Felix Semon consented to select 
from his patients at St. Thomas’s Hosgpital cases in 
which pathological varieties of phonation were present. 
This was carried out with great success, at a social ga- 
thering at which a considerable number of eminent medi- 
calmen happened to be present, when the phonograph re- 
produced the characteristic vocalization of some of these 
diseases with the most realistic effect. The whoop of 
whooping-cough, with the intervening cries of the 
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patient were as vividly reproduced as if the child were 

in the room, and so also were a variety of hoarse utter- 

ances. The opinion was generally expressed that this 

new application of the phonograph to the purposes of 

diagnostic and clinical instruction constituted a solid 

gain for teaching, and probably for many other purposes. 
— te 


THE ALASKA CENSUS. 


The enumeration of the sparse population in some of 
the remote portions of our expansive national territory is 
a task of considerable magnitude. The Census Bureau 
has recently published a bulletin embodying a report 
of progress in taking the census of Alaska. It com- 
prises a preliminary report; by Mr. Ivan Petroff, special 
agent in charge of the Alaska division, and embodies 
& vivid picture of the difficulties encountered in getting 
results in the northernmost regions of the United States. 
After a preliminary trip in the mail steamer, a second 
trip was undertaken from San Francisco to the shores 
of the Behring Sea at Nushegak, in a leaky little steamer 
of only 25 tone burden. Special agents for different 
sections were appointed and sworn in on these voyages. 
To reach one special agent a voyage up the Nushegak 
River was undertaken, but failed, owing to his recalci- 
trant Indian paddlers. On returning to Nushegak, the 
U. S. Fish Commissioner's steamer Albatross took the 
party on board, and after six days landed them on an 
inhospitable shore, with a crew of Indians, mostly sick 
from pneumonia. The work, in spite of all obstacles, 
was accomplished, Mr. Petroff having divided the terri- 
tory into six districts and organized a force of special 
agents familiar with the many languages spoken there. 
His journeys aggregate some 12,000 miles, while the 
‘special agents will probably travel over five times as 
much ground to cover Alaska’s 570,000 square miles of 
territory. 


COOKING FOR COURTS. 


HOW THE VARIOUS MONARCHS OF EUROPE DINE. 


The matter of food is always a distressingly coarse 
question, and not much can be done to either spiritual- 
ize or redeem it. -But at least it may be divested of its 
brute aspects, and no tablein the whole world is served 
so daintily or artistically as that of the Austrian 
court. Empress Elizabeth, who is a very small eater, 
often says that elegant surroundings, perfect ease, 
vast space and soft shadowy distances are absolutely 
necessary to preserve some illusions when we dine. 
Her exquisitely refined taste would prevent her from 
appreciating even the most delicate of meals were 
they not served in the most recherche manner; and 
all that priceless porcelain, unique crystal and glass, 


and antique ae and silver plate can do to oatirention a 
meal is done at Vienna, Buda Pesth, Godollo or Ishl, 
whenever the fair sovereign of Austro-Hungary con- 
sents to grace the one or the other of these imperial 
palaces with her presence. The damask is so fine that 
it looks like satin, and for lunch or afternoon tea is re- 
placed by heavy white silk cloths and napkins, edged 
with Point de Venise and adorned with the imperial 
crest in raised gold embroidery. The viands are pre- 
pared so prettily that it seems almost a pity to break up 
and eat them, and the fairies themselves might feast on 
the tempting pzeces montees prepared by the artist who 
presides over the imperial kitchens. Particularly I re- 
member a dinner given in honor of the king and queen 
of Italy at the Hofburg, in Vienna, some years ago, as 
the culminating point of luxury combined with the most 
refined and exquisite taste. The table-cloth was strewn 
with forced violets, nestling so close to one another that 
they formed a perfect bank of fragrant blossoms, leaving 
only room for the plates of semi-transparent Sevres of 
the Famille Rose, each of which was surrounded with 
a thick garland of Marguerites. Marguerite being the 
christian name of the queen of Italy, her little name- 
sake had been used with great profusion in the decora- 
tion of the festive board. Before the plate of each lady 
a slender, tulip-shaped vase of Venetian glass mounted 
in finely-wrought gold, contained a bouquet of Mar- 
guerites and violets, powdered with diamond dust. The 
menus were engraved on tin sheets of hammered silver, 
with the Austrian eagle embossed on the corner. 
Everything was served on gold dishes, and the dessert 
plates were a marvel of beauty worthy of Benvenuto- 
Cellini. When the sorbets were placed before the dis- 
tinguished guests a faint murmur of admiration was 
audible. For even the dlase eyes of people satiated 
with every form of luxury were charmed with the little 
double-headed eagles made of delicately spun sugar, 
perched on a pale pink glass ball containing a tiny 
electric light. Onthe back of each diminutive bird was 
a large daisy, also made of spun sugar, wherein the 
sorbets were served, and the gold plates on which the 
whole rested were garlanded with Parma violets. The 
dinner was really what one may describe without ex- 
aggeration as being the apotheosis of gastronomy. The 
dining hall, scented as with dreamy incenses, and 
lighted with mellow wax candles, the soft brilliancy of 
which would have entranced even Lucullus had he 
been throned there on his ivory chair, was a sight to be 
remembered. The inspector of the Viennese imperial 
kitchens, Mr. Kienberger, has held his office for over 
forty years, and is quite an artist in his way. His am- 
bition consists in making each of the dinner parties at 
the Hofburg the most successful thing of its kind 
in the world, and, like a general on the eve of 
battle, he never leaves the kitchens and still-rooms of 
the palace during the last twenty-four hours before-any 
great entertainment takes place. He personally super- 
intends every detail, and, as he isa culinary genius 
himself, often concocts some particularly dainty deli- 
cacy which he alone can make. He is a great ad- 
vocate of serving things up artistically, and he told me 
one day very gravely that he thought that a pigeon 
served on a gold dish was a more appetizing and 
pleasing viand than an ortolan sent in on a com- 
mon China plate. ‘The imperial kitchens are kept 
with almost military precision and regularity, and the 
twenty-four chefs and assistant chefs, who are under 
Mr, Kienberger’s orders, look up to him as the officers 
and soldierg of a regiment look up to a field marshal. 
Each man has his distinct and well defined task. There 
is a chef for the entrees, one for the roasts, another one 
is the pastry cook, while the bakers, confiseurs, 
glaciers and dishers-up have all separate departments 
where they each reign supreme, Every imaginable 
dainty is produced at the palace, and the empress her- 
self comes down every Monday morning when in Vienna 
to stroll through the kitchen to see that everything is 
going on agit should, Of late the art of good cooking 
and good eatiag has become even almost more than a 


mere art. There are restaurants in Paris, Vienna and 
St. Petersburg where dinner becomes a poem, and 
where the head chef and cellar master are personages 
esteemed, appreciated and known by all the aristocracy 
of Europe. It may be said that Bignon, of the Cafe 


-Riche at Paris, ig second to none as a prince among 


restauranteurs. Not one of the foreign potentates who 
yearly congregate in the French eapital would dream 
of neglecting to look in at Bignon’s and pay tribute to 
his genius, although they think twice before consenting 
to make their far less agreeable duty-call upon Presi- 
dent Carnot at L’Kysee.. Bignon's, on the Boulevard 
des Italiens, is still the rendezvous par excellence of all 
the true gourmets, as well as the creme de la creme of 
Parisian society, who are regular frequenters of the 
place. In short, Bignon’s is an institution whose name 
and fame will descend to posterity first on the list of 
cosmopolitan gastronomy. The elder Bignon, who owns 
the Cafe Riche, is as wealthy as Croesus, and has castles 
which are by no means confined to the air. He has 
made a great fortune, indeed, by catering to the jaded 
and blase palates of all the wealth, beauty and distine- 
tion of the world, who, for half a century have feasted 
on the inimitable ence provided for them by the pre- 
siding “‘ maestre.’ 

The ‘ Chaumiere,” ” in Moscow, is certainly the most 
luxurious and elegantly appointed restaurant in Europe. 
The large dining-hall is a huge winter garden, with 
feathery and blooming mimosa as a background 
for the exquisitely served tables. In the middle 
of this unique restaurant garden is a great marble 
fountain wherein trout and other delicately flavored 
members of the finny tribe swim in deep, clear 
water. When a guest orders a fish for his dinner he is 
forthwith conducted by the head butler to this novel 
aquarium, and is requested to select the fish most 
likely to tempt his fancy. A long-handled silk net is 
then given to him, and he can, if he pleases, catch his fish 
with sportsmanlike zest and dexterity—a feat which 
materially adds to his enjoyment and general apprecia- 
tion of the dinner he is about to eat. Russians, who 
are very fond of flowers, do not relish a repast when the 
table is not one mass of fragrant blossoms, and no- 
where else in Murope does one see such gorgeous table 


decorations as in St. Petersburg or Moscow. Thou- uh 
sands of rubles are often spent for rare orchids to adorn - 


the board of some wealthy Boyard, and at the dinner 
given some time ago by Prince Narishkine to the diplo- 
matic corps at St. Petersburg the flowers in the diming- 
hall cost over 20,000 rubles. Eduard Sacher, at Vienna, 
is known to be the most aristocratic of restauranteurs. 
Crowned heads have dined in his cabinets particuliers, 
and every night after the opera is over all that the 
Austrian capital contains of titled and noble per- 
sonages flock to his restaurant to partake of the 
gastronomic curiosities which he prides himself in 
setting before his guests. There you can get 
strelets from the Volga, eels from the Tiber, 
grouse from Scotland, bustards from Sweden, bear's 
paws from the Black Forest, turnips from Teltow, 
melons imported from Greece. You may, if your purse 
is a long one, order peaches in December and partridges 
in July, for Sacher knows not the word impossible, 
His cellars are admirably stocked with wines from every 
country in the world, and when I last dined there the 
great Eddy Sacher himself offered me a bottle of 
Johannisberg a hundred years old for the modest sum 
of 200 francs ($40). I declined, and felt no regret when 
T sipped the mellow Pichon-Longueville 1848, which waa 
sent in with my dinner. A feature of Sacher's res- 
taurant is the elegance of the service, the plates 
and dishes being of finest Dresden, the glasses from 
Baccarat, the silver antique and massive, and the . 
damask faultless. 


flowers and foliage fill every nook and corner. Among 
the fastidious gastronomes of our time ia M. Carnot, 
the President of the French Republic. He possesses in 


The cabinets particuliers are beauti- — m 
fully upholstered in pale blue plush, and groups of 
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Tabenar has four regular assistants and twenty-five | 


occasional helpers, together with an army of marmitons. 
He is the inventor of the famous “ Poulet a la Carnot,” 
a chef d’ceuvre almost worthy of the red ribbon. He, 
however, jealously keeps the recipe for this dish, and 
is jnstly proud of the many compliments this creation 
has brought to him. 

Among the monarchs of Europe there are but few 
real gourmets, and according to a recent chronic the 
tastes of the sovereigns of the world are of the simplest. 
The Emperor of Russia has a great liking for ham and 
eggs at breakfast and roast beef and poultry for dinner, 
all washed down with copious cups of caravan tea. 
Queen Victoria favors the Scotch cuisine, including 
porridge and the dish of haggis. The Queen of Sweden’s 
favorite plate is salmon and her only beverage claret 
and water, while the Queen of Spain dotes on black cur- 
rant jam. The Duc d’Aumale breakfasts every day on 
garlic soup, and as to the King of Italy he is a strict 
vegetarian. Two anecdotes will serve to show how 
subservient & gourmet can become to the chef experi- 
enced in all the peculiarities and caprices in taste ef the 
Waster to whom his art is consecrated. The Marquis 
de Talhoutte, who was not only a gourmet but a gour- 
aiand, was horrified when his chef refused to follow him 
to’ a new country residence which the nobleman bad 
bought. “ Why do you refuse to come to the ehatean?” 
he ihquired of hie culinary artist. ‘Monsieur le Mar- 
quis’ must pardon me, but bo one belonging to the 
household plays sufficiently well at billiards 10 become 
my partner at the game.” ‘Very well, Durand,” re- 
“sorted the marquis, I; myself, will play billiards with 
yeu every evening if you’ will’-consent to stay with me 


im the country?” This was respectfully-agreed-to-by- 


‘the chef, but a month later he tendered his resignation 
ikmew, on the ground that the marquis did not play as 
well as he had expected he would. Thereupon M. de 
Talhouette closed up his chateau and returned to Paris, 
#0 as not to lose his valued chef de cuisine. While the 
Due de Morny was Prime Minister during the reign of 
Napeleon IIJ., his chef de cuisine and bis chef de cabi- 
net—who was an aristocratic member of the diplomatic 
eorps—had seme difference of opinion about the bills 
presented for payment. The chef, in high dudgeon, 
rushed to the Duc’s study, and, uatying his apron, flung 
it on the writing-table of the great statesman. ‘‘ Your 
Excellency must choose between Count —— and my- 
self, If he remains here I shall leave to-day.” The 
startled duke inquired into the case and then dismissed 
his chef de cabinet, giving him a prefecture by way of 
consolation. ‘ Ah!’ exclaimed the latter to his friends, 
‘it is easy enough to find a chef de cabinet, but a chef 
lke Jerome |—there are only three in Paris.” 
MapDAME MaRIAZOLI. 
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WOMEN’S WORK. 


WHAT SOME PENNSYLVANIA WOMEN ARE DOING, 


Nearly every man, woman, and child in Sulliyan 
county knows Miss Harriet Bronson, her cream-colored 
nag, and her two-wheeled gig. At one time or another 
during the year Miss Bronson visits all the farm houses 
and every accessible backwoods cabin in the county, 
and her coming makes a break in the monotonous lives 
of the busy housewives wherever she goes. Miss 
Bronson is a little middle-aged maiden, full of good 
cheer. She is following the same occupation that her 
father, the late Ansil H. Bronson, did for many years, 
With a kit of tools in her gig, Miss Bronson hitches 
up her cream-colorod horse and starts from her home 
on Elk Creek on journeys of five and six weeks’ dura- 
tion through the surrounding country, As she jogs 
along over the rough and generally rutty roads, the 
plucky little woman’s outfit is picturesque. ‘Hat 
Bronson’s rig,” as the country people call it, can be 
recognized as far as it can be seen. Miss Bronson reins 
_ her horse up at every dwelling, and it is a rare thing 


ite fe 


house on the clearing. 
-moved. into. the rude habitation, taking a cow, a few 


for her not to find some kind of a job to do at each 
house. If her approach has been heralded to the house- 
wife by the ever watchful children, as is usually the 
case, the crippled household articles that Miss Bronson 
has a knack of straightening up are all ready for her to 
go to work on the moment she steps over the threshold. 
If there is a clock in the house that has become balky, 
Miss Bronson soon tinkers it up so that it will run right 
along and keep accurate time, Leaky tin ware she solders 
up as Wicely as a city tinsmith could do it, and if there 
is any broken crockery in the house she fixes it up with 
cement. She regulates gunlocks that have got out of 
kilter, hones razors like a barber, and sharpens scissors 
and shears. Something of this kind needs to be done 
in nearly every dwelling on each of her trips, and Miss 
Bronson’s arrival is looked forward to with as much 
eagerness by the country people as is that of the mail 
carrier, She picked up the trade from her father, and 
the rig she drives is the same one that her father drove 
until four years ago, when he died. Whenever there is 
snow on the ground Miss Bronson hitches her nag to a 
little bob, bundles herself up warm, and rides over the 


F hills on runners, On Willow Creek, in Sullivan eounty, 


the Misses Caroline and Rmily Brockway have made a 
little more than a good living out of Bee Culture for 
nine years. At the time of their father’s death, in 1879, 


‘the Brockway girls lived in Wyoming’ eounty. Their 


mother died several years before, end they were’ the 
oply children. Mr. Brockway willed to’ his daughters 
a tract of timber land on Willow Creek, and'in 1880 the 
enterprising spinsters hired some weodsmen’ to chop 
down a few acres of the forest and build them a4 log 
In the spring of 1881 they 


hens, and a good watchdog with them. Before they 
had settled there the plucky sisters had made up their 
minds what they were going to do to get a living. It 
was an excellent place in which to keep bees, because 
wild flowers were abundant on the neighboring hillsides 
in summer time, while not many miles away white 
clover and buckwheat fields were numerous, and the wo- 
men began business with ten hives. They*had had some 
experience with honey bees at the old home, and dur- 
ing the previous winter they had gathered all the in- 
formation they could from experienced bee keepers in 
Wyoming county, and had read all the literature on 
bee culture that they could get hold of. So well did 
their bees do during the summer that they bought half 
a dozen hives in the fall, and these, together with the 
new swarms, were wintered in a slab building that was 
kept warm by wood fires in two stoves. The third 
year Caroline began to devote her entire time to the 
bees, while Emily took care of the garden and looked 
after the affairs in the house. It had been decided that 
a division of duties was the proper thing, and they 
found that it worked well. Once a month a man came 
around and bought what honey they had on hand, 
paying cash for it, and at the end of the fourth season 
tue girls began to lay up money. Four hives perished 
the next winter, and they started in on the following 
spring with forty-three colonies. Now they have nearly 
eighty hives. Two years ago the energetic sisters built 
a nice little cottage, and since then they haye used the 
log house as a winter home for their myriads of honey 
gatherers. “Living so near the woods, don’t you fre- 
quently lose a new swarm?” a visitor asked Miss 
Brockway this fall. “I haven’t lost on an average one 
Swarm a year,” she answered. ‘I always have a pail 
of sand handy, and as soon as a swarm comes out I 
throw two or three bandfuls of it among them, The 
sand weighs them down, and they have no desire to 
fly any further than the first object that seems to them 
to be a safe spot to settle on. If I am quick in sprink- 
ling the swarm with sand I have no fear of losing the 
bees. It makes them alight much sooner than any 
noise or concussion under them, and it is a cheap and 
easy way of calling the swarm toa halt. I wasn’t pay- 
ing proper attention to my duties one day last summer 
and I lost a young family on account of my negligence. 


The bees were too far above the ground when I first 
saw them for me to reach them with the sand, and they 
sailed off in spite of me. A woman who knows how to 
shave shingles lives on Trout Run, Tobbyhanna town- 
ship. She is the widow of a woodsman named Hrastus 
Coleman, who died three years ago. Coleman was a 
shingle maker, and he left his wife with three small 
children and a boy thirteen years of age. The boy 
helps his mother saw logs into blocks of shingle length, 
and Mrs, Coleman splits the blocks and shaves shingles 
out of the timber. On hot days in the summer and fall 
the Widow Coleman, who has not yet reached the age. 
of forty, plies her drawing knife to the soft wood im the 
shade of a big elm tree, turning out shingles as fast as 
any weodsman in the township. The ground under the 
tree is a foot deep with shavings. When the weather 
is cold or stormy Mrs. Coleman works in a board 
shanty. She and her son pack the shingles into 
bunches, and a neighbor carts them to the nearest 
railread station, where they are sold. By making 
shingles and raising geese the industrious widow geis 
a comfortable living for herself and children. She 
raises from eighty to hundred goslings every season, and 
she has a good lot of live feathers and fat young geese 
to sell when winter sets in. She cultivates a littie 
garden patch, and she keeps two cows, a pig, and a 


' flock of hens.— The Nightingale. 
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Book or Rererence.—Fraulein Marie Essipoff has 


received as a wedding present from her father, a wealthy 


Viennese merchant, a book, which is said to be the cost- 
liest volume in existence. The binding is of the richest 
tooled morocco, and each of the one hundred leaves is a 
bond for one thousand gulden. 


Asiatic Woont.—A syndicate of French merchants 
has bought 100,000 poods of wool in Usoon-Ada. The 
company proposes to establish large ranges of Russian, 
Spanish, and French sheep in the prairies of Karakool 
and in the oasis of Pendensk, with the view of raising 
the finest wool in Central Asia. 


AFRICAN CoaL.—Not long ago South Africa had to 
import all the coal she used, but now she mines all the 
coal she wishes for her own use and exports the sur- 
plus. The reason is that the coal fields of Natal have 
increased their output to a remarkable degree. The 
railroad managers say they are saving $250,000 a year 
by using coal that is produced at home. 


TOUGH FOR WOMEN.—Flossie is six years old. ‘‘ Mam. 
ma,” she asked one day, ‘‘if I get married will I have 
to have a husband like pa?” ‘ Yes,” replied the 
mother, with an amused smile. ‘And if I don’t get 
married, will I have to be an old maid like aunt Kate?” 
“Yes.”  ‘‘Mamma’—after a pausc—‘‘it’s a tough 
world for us women, ain’t it?” 


ARMENIAN PAPERS,—There are thirty-four periodical 
publications in the Armenian language. Nineteen of 
these are issued in Turkey (eighteen in Constantinople 
and one in Smyrna), Their contents are political, 
literary, belletristic, humoristic and juvenile, illustrated 
respectively. In Russia there are eight of these publi- 
cations, among which there are two daily papers, three 
monthly magazines, and one illustrated weekly. In 
London three Armenian papers appear and Austria, 
Italy, France and America have one Armenian paper 
each. 


ENCOURAGING.—“‘ The table manners of the traveling 
public are improving,” says an old trayeler. ‘‘ Whether 
this is due to the general spread of civilization or to the 
ameliorating influence of the dining car I don’t know, 
but I think that everybody is growing more and more 
thoughtful and polite. Of course, there is still some 
lively hustling done at eating stations, but it is nothing 
like what it used to be in the old days, when folks 
reached for things. Then you wouldn’t have been sur- 
prised to see a man carry a pitchfork to spear biscuit 
with at the other end of the table, but nowadays most 
travelers seem to have discovered that it is much more 
comfortable for themselves and for everybody else as 
well to politely ask a neighbor, or better still, to ask a 
waiter, for whatever they may want that is not within 
easy reach,’’— Sun, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A BACKWARD MOVE. 


Lonpon, November 26, 1890. 

Editors, AMERICAN ANALYST:—No recent event in the 
United States has so astonished and shocked the medi- 
eal profession of London, as the expulsion of Dr. Roberts 
Bartholow from his famous chair in Jefferson College 
by the authorities of that institution on account of his 
profound belief in electro-thereaputics. His writings 
have been text books here as in America, and his re- 
searches and discoveries in the application of electricity 
to disease have already built up a great school of 
specialists in Great Britain. To his efforts more than 
to any one else are due the use of the galvano-cautery, 
the removal of birthmarks and other external disfigure- 
ments by electrolysts, the treatment and cure of many 
disorders by the continuous current and what seems to 
be the cure of that most dreaded disease, cancer, by 
electrolytic action. When he started his work in this 
field, the term, medical electrician was one of reproach. 
No physician owned a battery or could tell a gaivanom- 
eter from a telegraph pole. To-day, thanks to him, 
electro-thereapeutics isa recognized science, and every 
physician of even the lowest standing is mote or less 
familiar with its laws and principles. For the Jefferson 
authorities to remove is about as disgraceful as it would 
be for some high school td censure Edison for revolu- 
{ionizing acoustics with the phonograph or for Edin- 
burgh to prosecute Dr. Lister for his work in antiseptic 
surgery. The motives that underlie the action are 
easily seen. Professional jealousy is one. Burtholow 
is experiencing what Pasteur, Wells, Lister, Von Baer, 
and other mental giants underwent before him. Hide- 
-bound intolerance or old fogyism is auother. A large 
elass of practitioners would rather lose a patient than 
spend two years in studying a science which would cure 
him. Greed probably is the leading motive. The sur- 
geons who received vast fees for delicate and dangerous 
work are bitterly opposed to a system, which cures cases 
once their own, exclusively, simply, rapidly, painlessly 
and cheaply. I do not charge these motives to the 
authorities of Jefferson, but to an unknown set of men, 
whose consensus of opinion has induced those authori- 
ties to act as they have done. Saddest of all, they do 
not realize that their action puts that famous institution 
of learning back half a century.—@. C. Davidson, M.D. 
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CUL BONO? 


MARK TWAIN—A SKELETON—AND A KIND-HEARTED 
DRUGGIST. 


Mark Twain was present at the banquet of the Nation- 
al Wholesale Druggists’ Association at its recent meet- 
ing in Washington, and in return for his dinner related 
the following story: 

About a thousand years ago, approximately, I was 
apprenticed as a printer's devil to learn the trade, in 
common with three other boys of about my own age. 
There came to the village a long-legged individual of 
about nineteen, from one of the interfor counties: fish- 
eyed, no expression, and without the suggestion of a 
smile—couldn’t have smiled for a salary. We took him 
for a fool, and thought we would try to scare him to 
death. We went to the village druggist and borrowed 
a skeleton. The skeleton didn’t belong to the druggist, 
but he had imported it for the village doctor. The price 
of the skeleton at that time was $50. I don’t know 
how high they go now, but probably higher, on account 
of the tariff. (Laughter.) We borrowed the skeleton 
about nine o’clock at night, and we got this man— 
Nicodemus Dodge was his name—we got him down 
town, out of the way, and then we put the skele- 


ion in his bed. He lived in a little one-storied log 


cabin in the middle of a vacant lot. We left him to get 
home by himself. We enjoyed the result in the light 
of anticipation; but by-and-by we began to drop into 
silence ; the possible consequences were preying upon 
us. Suppose that it frightens him into madness, over- 
turns his reason and sends him screeching through 
the streets. We shall spend sleepless nights the rest of 
our days. Everybody was afraid. By-and-by it was 
forced to the lips of one of us that we had better go at 
once and see what had happened. Loaded down with 
crime, we ‘approached that hut and peeped through the 
window. That long-legged critter was sitting on his 
bed with a hunk of ginger-bread in his hand, and be- 
tween the bites played a tune on a jew’s-harp, There 
he sat perfectly happy, and all around him on the bed 
were toys and jim-cracks and striped candy, The darned 
cuss, he had gone and sold that skeleton for $5. (Laugh- 
ter.) The druggist’s fifty-dollar skeleton was gone. We 
went in tears to the druggist and explained the matter, 
We couldn’t have raised that $50 in 250 years. We 
were getting board and clothing for the first year, 
clothing and board for the second year, and both of 
them for the third year. But the druggist forgave us 
on the spot, but he said he would like us to let him have 
our skeletons when we were done with them. There 
couldn’t be anything fairer than that; we spouted our 
skeletons and went away pourfeetuble: But from that 
time the druggist’s prosperity ceased. That was ‘one of 
the most unfortunate specilations he ever went into. 
After some years one of the boys went and got drowned ; 
that was one skeleton gone, and I tell you the druggist 
felt pretty badly about it. A few years after another of 
the boys wept up in a balloon. He was to get $5 an 
hour for it. When he gets back they will be owing 
him $1,000,000. The druggist’s property was decreas- 
ing right along. After a few more years the third 
boy tried an experiment to see if a dynamite charge 
would go. It went all right. They found some of him, 
perhaps a vest-pocketful; still it was enough to show 
that some more of that estate had gone. The druggist 
was getting alony in years, and he commenced to cor- 
respond with me. I have been the best correspondent 
he has. He is the sweetest-natured man I ever saw; 
always mild and polite, and never wants to hurry me 
at all. I get a letter from him every now and then 
and he never refers to my form as a skeleton, says: 
‘‘Well, how is it getting along—is it in good repair?” 
I got a night-rate message from him recently—said he 
was getting old and the property was depreciating in 
value, and if I could let him have a part of it now he 
would give time on the balance. (Laughter.) Think of 
the graceful way in which he does everything—the 
generosity of it all. You cannot find a finer character 
than that. It is the gracious characteristic of all 
druggists. 


AGATES. 


HOW THEY ARE CUT AND POLISHED IN EUROPE, 


Between Oberstein and Idar says a writer in Black- 
wood, we catch sight of the first of a number of lovely 
little buildings standing at intervals up the river in the 
middle of the meadow, and, as it were, in the water. 
They are nearly square in shape, with many windows, 
and the broad silvery slate roof slopes down nearly to 
the ground on either side, recalling the outspread wings 
ofa gray pigeon. Hach has a huge water wheel, turn- 
ing at a tremendous rate and throwing bright drops on 
a very garden of wild flowers; meadow-sweet and 
purple loosestrife, river forget-me-not, and lovely pink 
mallow, and the velvety lemon spikes of the greater 
mullein. The precious stones are cut and polished in 
these mills, and to step outside of this sunshiny, flowery 
world into one of them is but for the courtesy and 
friendliness of the workers, a little like stepping from 
Paradise into the Purgatorio. Three or four huge mill- 
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stones about six feet in diameter and a foot to eighteen 
inches thick, are turned vertically by an endless band 
at about the rate of three revolutions in a second. Be- 
fore the revolving edge of each lie two men, extend- 
ing face downward on a long wooden block, or horse, 
their feet ‘set against stretchers, to give them the nec- 
essary purchase on the millstone. The stones make a 
hoarse roar, which mingles with the stamping of the 
water wheel and the rush of the water outside. The 
men with their pale dusty faces downeast, hold bits 


“of oynx or amethyst or tiger eye pressed with all the 


weight of their body and the strength of their muscle 
against the remorsely descending surface. The agate 
hisses and crackles under its tribulation, and becomes 
red and glowing, and often a large piece becomes most 
beautiful, transparent and luminous, and, as it were, 
ineandéscent all through. Mountain islands in the 
west country appear tu grow like that between the be-. 
holder and the settimg sun sometimes. Sawing the 
rough blocks and the crystals and the final polishing are 
done at other machines in the same room. The stream 
falls about five hundred feet in seven miles, and the ~ 
water-power seems to be about one-horse power to the 
foot of the fall. Itis regulated by sluices und turbines, ~ 
and the stream is broken up into bright miniature ‘mill-_ = 
races, or gathered into little lakes. All along the 
valley the water flashes in and out of the meadow, and 


there are nearly seventy of the mills, sometimes ten or, 


more in a mile, with their ‘broad silvery and white, : 


_washed walls and merry water wheels. 


DUNESTIL DIETETICS, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRAOCTIOAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE ‘ pe EAL ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. i 


December. 
- Meats.—Beef, mutton, pork, venison, veal. 

PouLtRY AND GAmE.—Chickens, fowls, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, grouse, capons, hare, partridge, pheasants, 
rabbit, pea-fowl, srg snipe, widgeon, wild duck, 
woodcock, 

Fiso.—Brill, carp, ar crabs, perch, salmon, smelts, 
soles, sprats, tench, turbot, whiting, halibut, sturgeon, 
oysters. 

PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


PoTATO AND Onron Soup.—Slice and fry in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter three small onions; when 
brown add a tablespoonful of flour, and then gradually 
add three pints of stock or water; cut in pieces four 
potatoes and cook them in the soup until soft; strain 
through a sieve. If the soup is made with water, add 
one and a half cups milk. Let the soup come to the 
boiling point, then add a beaten egg anda little butter;. 
do not let it boil again, but season and serve, adding 
two tablespoonfuls of minced chives or parsley just be- 
fore dishing. Serve with snippets of fried bread. - 


Butter Bisourr.—One and a half pounds flour, four - 
tablespoonfuls butter, one pint sweet milk, one-half tea- 
spoonful salt, one-half teaspoon soda dissolved in a 
little hot water. Rub the butter well into the flour, add 
the other ingredients and knead thoroughly, roll out 
into a sheet a quarter of an inch thick and cut into 
small cakes; prick them with a fork and bake in a 


‘moderate oven. 


BoiteD LurKs.—Select very young ones; trim off the 
roots, outer leaves and green end§, and cut the stalks 
into even lengths; tie them in bundles and cook for 
forty-five minutes in boiling water, in which there is a 
tablespoonful of vinegar and a desert-spoonfal of salt, 
Drain, and serve like asparagus on toast with drawn 
butter. « r} 54 

RIcE BLANCMANGE.—Mix one- quarter pound ground Ss 
rice with a pint of milk. Ts ( saucepan one pi 
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milk, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, and a lump of but- 
ter ; when it boils add the rice and milk and boil steadily 
for ton minutes, stirring all the time; flavor with 
vanilla and pour into a mould; when cold serve with 
custard or stewed fruit. 


Cocoanut CuErsr CaKxs.—Grate the white meat of 
a good-sized cocoanut and put it into a stone dish; add 
the milk from the cocoanut, two cupfuls of sweet milk, 
and three-quarters pound of white sugar; stew till tender 
over a moderate fire, stirring steadily; when tender 
take off the fire and let it cool, then add six well-beaten 
eggs and a dozen almond macaroons or stale lady- 
fingers, crumbled. Mix well. Line your patty-pans with 
puff paste, and fill with this mixture. If it should be 
too thick, thin a little with cream or milk. 


Canpigp Nuts.—Shell some English walnuts and 
hazel nuts; put one pound granulated sugar into a 
bright kettle, and cook with one-half cup boiling water 
until it feathers; then add two tablespoonfuls vinegar, 
and boil until brittle in cold water. Watch carefully 
until it becomes slightly yellow, then set the kettle in a 
dish of boiling water; take a nut on a kitchen fork, dip 
it well into the candy, using care not to disturb the mass 
or it will granulate, and lay it on greased paper. Work 
quickly so that the sugar may not get too hard. 


Ee@eGs witad Onron.—Slice a fine Spanish onion and 
fry it in butter; add some hot milk, pepper, salt, chopped 
parsley and a little butter; thicken with flour. Slice 
some hard-boiled eggs, add them to the sauce and serve, 
garnished with bits of toast. 


JULIENNE PoTaToES.—Peel and cut in slices like 


matches some raw potatoes, fry in boiling lard, drain, 
dust with salt, and serve. 


RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


There was truth as well as humor in the remark of 
the wit who said ‘‘rheumatism is the poor man’s gout, 
gout the rich man’s rheumatism.” The two ills are 
members of the family which also includes inflammatory 
rheumatism, lumbago, rheumatic gout, calcarous de- 


_ posits, neuralgia, sciatica and other lesser complaints. 


Examined under the naked eye, none of these maladies 
show more than a local inflammation of greater or less 
severity, or a curious formation of lime and human 
tissue, which at times suggests the idea that the sufferer 
has eaten chalk, and that nature is endeavoring to 
expel the strange food through the skin or out at the 
joints of the member. Before the chemist and the 
microscopist lent their aid to the physician, but little 
was really known of these diseases. The medieval 


doctor solemnly declared the Patient to be suffering 


from phlogiston (a curious Greek phrase for the prin- 
ciple of heat), and prescribed vast quantities of anti- 
philogistics. An anti-philogistic in those days meant 
any drug which would make a person deathly sick, and 
0 cool him off through sheer failure of the vital powers. 
Under such treatment the sufferer either died or rapidly 
recovered, He usually took the former course, and 


was then piously but lyingly declared to have been 
taken away by the act of God. Modern science has 
changed all this. Under the microscope the swollen 
and agonizing tissues disclose the presence of minute 
points and crystals of chemical salts. In rheumatic 
trouble these salts are usually uric and hippuric acids, 
and other similar bodies; in gouty ailments the crystals 
are larger and sharper, and consist of urate and hippu- 
rate of lime, choleate of lime, carbonate of lime as well 
ag those bodies which accompany rheumatism. The 
latest researches concerning neuralgia tend to show 
that the awful anguish of that disease is occasioned by 
the irritation of neryes and ganglia by the presence of 
extremely minute foreign bodies of the same class as 
those described. The lesson’ of the microscopist is 
made complete by that of the chemist. He first 
analyzed the offending substances, and then found that 


_ they were all contained in the blood; that most of them 


were produced by the wear and tear of the system, 
while a few were taken directly from many articles of 
food. What was of greater importance, he showed 
that in health the pores, bowels, liver, and, above all, the 
kidneys removed these substances from the system, 
while the lungs aided to an appreciable extent by burn- 
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ing a considerable quantity of them by means of the 
action of the blood; that in ill-health, on the other 
hand, these excretory and destructive processes worked 
insufficiently or morbidly; that in some instances they 
clog up the kidneys and pores, in others interfere with 
the action of the liver, and in all cases they accumulate 
in the blood until they reach a point where they must 
be separated from the life-current if the latter is to con- 
tinue, At this point nature choses ‘between two evils 
and selects the lesser. The uric and similar compounds 
are separated, crystallized and deposited in the muscles, 
on the joints or near the nerves. Sometimes they are 
deposited on the walls of the stomach, kidneys and 
bladder, but in such instances a different class of 
diseases is brought into being. While the process is 
extremely painful, the blood is temporarily purified, and 
the system relieved, just as a patient feels better after a 
severe diarrhoea. The great central fact, it will there- 
fore be seen, is that the real cause of rheumatism, gout 
and their hideous kindred lies in the accumulation of 
impurities or humors in the blood, Anything that will 
dispel these from the circulation will cure the resulting 
ailments, and if taken in time will prevent their ever 
occurring. ‘This is best accomplished by Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, The preparation famous in every land is a 
simple, scientific blood purifier. Its action is two fold— 
it stimulates and tones up the vital organs, and it in- 
cites the blood vessels to greater activity, After it has 
been used a short while the blood becomes oormal, aud 
then, in turn, attacks the impurities that have been 
deposited, dissolves and expels them inthe usual 
manner. Better than all cures, it is an absolute pre- 
vention. He who takes Ayer's Sarsaparilla properly 
will never suffer from the diseases we have just dis- 
cussed. 


BUSINESS NOTES, 


PROF. KOCH. 


HIS CURE FOR CONSUMPTION BY INOCULATION. 


That there can be no broader field of research for 
medical science than Bacteriology, comprising as it does 
those tuberculous diseases to which the learned Dr. 
Koch is giving his attention, is admitted by all phy- 
sicians. When one remembers that over half a million 
victims annually fall before this terrible scourge, and 
that every eleventh family, on an average, furnishes a 
subject to recruit the ranks of the great host suffering 
from tubercular consumption, it is not to be wondered 
at that so profound an interest is felt in the investiga- 
tions of the learned German physician. The farthest 
Dr. Koch is yet able to extend his work proves his dis- 
covery of much value for tubercular lupus and tuber- 
culous affections of the joints, where the surgeons can 
remove the tuberculous tissue, which has been killed 
as result of inoculation with the lymph, and in which 
the bacilli have been active; where this dead tuberculous 
tissue remains, as in phthisis, it is as yet impossible to 
say how valuable this discovery will prove; and as the 
tissue cannot be removed by the surgeon’s knife, it is 
not imprvbable that from this the bacilli may migrate to 
the live tissue in immediate contact. As it now presents 
itself, the work of Dr. Koch, in discovering this bacillus 
and the lymph for diagnosing tuberculous diseases, has 
made a name and reputation to which a tribute of honor 
will be offered second only to the immortal Dr, Jenner. 
While the physician can understand the action and the 
result to be relied upon in using vaccine virus as well 
as the method of its manufacturing, this has yet to be 
learned with the lymph being used by Dr. Koch, and it 
will require many years of experiments to demonstrate 
how valuable this discovery may prove. It is therefore 
probable that those who look for an immediate and un- 
failing cure for tubercular consumption will meet with 
disappointment, unless they find it in the use of Scotv’s 
Emulsion, the curative agent that has already done so 
much towards relieving the terrible fatality of phthisis. 
Physicians have not been slow to acknowledge the 
wonderful remedial value of Scott’s Emulsion of Nor- 
wegian Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites, as it has 
proved a reliable cure in all forms of wasting diseases 
and consumption, when treated in the early stages; as 
also for severe coldsor coughs. It not only heals where 
disease has made its inroads, but it fortifies and builds 
up the vital tissues, giving strength and vigor to the 
weak and emaciated with marvellous rapidity. In 
Scott’s Emulsion the ingredients have been made known 
to every physician and chemist, and hence many un- 
scrupulous persons, without experience or knowledge, 
have imitated the medicine. The skilful manner of 
compounding, and the purity and excellence of the in- 
gredients, have always characterized Scott’s Emulsion 
and made its value acknowledged throughout the entire 
civilized world, wherever the physician has to combat 
these diseases. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


TESTIMONY AS TO ITS SOLVENT POWERS. 


The following, reprinted from the New England Medical 
Monthly for November, 1890, bears unmistakable testi- 
mony to the solvent properties of the Buffalo Lithia 
Water: 

“T must confess that I was skeptical as to the value 
of this mineral water as a solvent of stone anywhere, 
either in the bladder or kidneys, but after seeing some 
of the statements recently published in the columns of 
your valued paper, I felt that in the future, if I did not 
use it, I would not be doing justice to my patients. I 
little thought at the time I came to this conclusion that 
I should so soon have such a remarkable example of its 
solvent powers. I tried it on a case of renal colic 
which nothing seemed to relieve permanently, and 
which, upon the administration of Buffalo Lithia Water 
yielded like magic. But this case was but child’s play 
beside the one which I will now relate. Before I do so, 
however, I wish to state that when the patient came to 
me J had no idea of the extent of his trouble, and I 
now can see where obscure symptoms were not care- 
fully analyzed, and were overlooked entirely by other 
doctors, whom he had appealed to for relief. Mr. S., 
American, forty-seven years old, on being questioned, ‘ 
says, that he has never to his knowledge had nephritic 
colic in his life. During the past twenty years, once or 
twice during each year, he has had an attack which has 
been diagnosed as peritonitis, typhilitis, colic, inflam- 
mation of the bladder, and various other diseases. He 
describes his symptoms as follows: He would wake 
up in the morning as well as he ever was, in fact a few 
days before the attack he would feel in better spirits 
than usual, and would seem to be more buoyant. Some 
time during the day, may be during the morning, during 
the afternoon, and sometimes during the evening, he 
has commenced suddenly to have a severe pressing 
sensation in the bowels. He has been to the doctor 
many times and had him pass a catheter into the bladder, 
in order that he might have ocular demonstration that 
there was no water in it. These symptoms were 
accompanied with great restlessness, and sometimes 
ushered in by a chill and high fever, and at other times 
by no accompanying symptoms whatever. During the 
time of his distress he was not able to sit or lie down 
at.all, but would walk about, trying in vain every few 
moments to secure alleviation from pain. After having 
this suffering for from one to six hours, his relief would 
be as sudden as its onslaught, and complete until 
another attack. His pain in the bladder was always on 
one side of the neck. These phenomenas had existed, 
as I said before, for full twenty years, and he had had a 
variety of treatments prescribed for him by as many 
doctors; but with certain regulafity he had continued 
to have his attacks. About two years ago, after experi- 
encing one of his most severe attacks, he noticed that 
the irritation on the right side of the neck of the bladder 
continued and was more and more persistent, and grad- 
ually increased until his sufferings became very great. 
He was supposed to have had at this time, as was so 
diagnosed, cystitis and enlarged prostate. Four months 
ago he consulted with me, and I advised that his 
bladder be explored for foreign body, which I was sure 
was present. On attempting to pass into the urethra, 
I found it so sensitive that it was impossible for me to 
make any progress without the use of an anzsthetic, 
and chloroform was accordingly administered, pre- 
ceded by a good big dose of whiskey, my. invariable 
eustom when administering this anzsthetic. On enter- 
ing the bladder I encountered a large mass, which, 
from the characteristic click, I decided was astone. It 
was something immense, and larger than anything that 
I had ever known of or heard about. The day after the 
exploration I had a long talk with him, telling him that 
he had a large stone, and advised him to have an opera- 
tion performed for its removal, as I did not believe that 
anything else would do him any good, He was very 
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despondent, and refused to talk about an operation al 
present, asking me to give him something for tempor- 


| 
ary relief. I prescribed Buffalo Lithia Water, a goblet | ; 
four times a day, and a good liberal diet together with 
tonics. In three days time he called me to see him, and Cun ning, but Tricky. 


asked me if the debris that I saw was not disintegrated 
| stone. Iwas amazed to see the quantity of brick-dust MMONIA powders claim to 


or rather iron rust looking deposit which was present. be “free from alum,’ etc. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. This material kept coming away, and sometimes large Alum powders claim to i “ free 


particles came from time to time. All of the larger ones fPowalcathineniar® Meee eee aeeEeanet 
were saved. After all were passed, which took three soe F Shama ge: 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails | 24 one-balf months, the large particles which were saying see! their baking pow- 
date. th food. The Acid) saved weighed two ounces and twenty-seven grains. ders don’t contain, why not state: 

to assimilate ec | What passed beside this could not beestimated. Chemi- what they do contain ? 
Phosphate assists the weakened stom- cal exumination showed it to be entirely of the triple All that is used in Cleveland’s: 
ach, ee an process of diges- oer ees: What rey must a pees Superior Baking Powder is pure 

n natural and eas will leave you to imagine, but he is now well, and to- : 
ee RasS: “McCom, Philadelphia, says: day I passed a sound into his bladder without the ae of oe ee 

6 Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- | slightest difficulty, and found it entirely free. The of soda, and a little flour to pre- 
cess.”” Buffalo Lithia Water in this case certainly is entitled to serve the strength. 

Dr. W. S. LeonarpD, Hinsdale, N. H.., | the credit of a cure, and saving this man from a perilous Cleveland Babiup: Pruden tog 
says: operation.” G. H. Pierce, M. D. Side SUF ura SP ee 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has| Danbury, Conn., Oct. 10, 1890. ” - 
ever come under my notice.’ ec) a 

Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, Jefferson Medical 


PROFESSIONAL CONFIDENCE.—A perplexing suit, ir- 
College, Philadelphia, says : volving professional secrecy, has been before the Pans 

““A wonderful remedy, which gave me | Society of Public Medicine. A suburban practitioner, 
most gratifying results in the worst forms | celled in to attend a patient suffering from scarlet fever, 
of dyspepsia.” advised the landlord to disinfect the house. This was 


ree hie’ € done, and the landlord sued the patient to recover the 
Descriptive pamiphlet free. cost. The patient thereupon sued the doctor for breach ruPESOrSsCURE (hOR 
of professional secrecy, and it is thought that he will . CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
j j est CO ‘e . Use 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, | *" "8 “=. in tine, Bola by druggists 


CONSUMPTION 


PROVIDENCE, (Ru: GERMAN Wisp0oM.—Nearly all the school-houses in 


+ Germany have connected with them gymnasiums, work- 

rooms and libraries, while many are provided with bath- 
BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS. rooms supplied with hot and cold shower baths. It is 
found that the children’s freshness and enjoyment of 
study are greatly promoted by occasional showers. 


ked food, 

Caution:—Be sure the word ‘Horsford’s”’ is are : S the weakest stomach, 

rinted on the label. All others are spurious. Another novelty of the newest school buildings is y © Bimpales free, Worlrich & Cons 
Never sold in bulk, prison cells for refractory pupils. Hi mer, Mass 


Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2 in Bright’s Disease, Gout, Stone in the Bladder, 
and Diseases Generally of Uric Acid Diathesis, Hte., Kte. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammonp, of Washington, D. C., Surgeon General U. S. Army (retired), Professor a Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
System in the University of New York, etc. 


‘“‘T have for some time made use of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in cases of AFFECTIONS of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
complicated with BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS or with aGOUTY DIATHESIS. The results have been eminently satis- — 
factory. Lithia has for many years deen a favorite with me in like cases, but the BUFFALO WATER CERTAINLY ACTS BETTER - 
THAN ANY EXTEMPORANEOUS SOLUTION of THE LITHIA SALTS, and is, moreover, better borne by the stomach, I also 
often prescribe it in those cases of CEREBRAL HYPERAIMIA resulting from OVER MENTAL worK—in which the condition called 
NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA exists—and generally with MARKED BENEFIT. 


Dr. Wo. B. Tow es, Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica, in the Medical Department of the University of Virginia. 


“BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, No. 2, belongs to the ALKALINE or, perhaps, to the ALKALINE SALINE Class, for it has proved 
far more efficacious in many diseased conditions than any of the simple ALKALINE waters, 


“7 feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that in GOUT, RHEUMATIC GouT, RHEUMATISM, STONE in ¢he BLADDER, and in all diseases ot 
Uric Acip Diatuesis, / know of no remedy at all comparable to it. 


“ Its effects are marked in causing a disappearance of ALBUMEN from the urine. Ina single case of BRicHT’s DISEASE of the Kipneys, 
I witnessed decided beneficial results from ats use, and from its action in this case I should have great confidence in it as a remedy in certain 
stages of this disease. In DYSPEPSIA, especially that form of it,in which there 7s an excessive production of AciD during the process of 


nutrition, in some of the PECULIAR AFFECTIONS of WomMEN, notably in SuppRESSION of the MENsgEs, and in CHRoNIC MALARIAL Polson- 
ING, etc., I have found it highly efficacious.” 


Dr. G. HatsTEapD BoyLanp, late Professor of Surgery, Baltimore Medical College, late Surgeon French Army (Decorated), Member 
Baltimore Academy of Medicine, Member of American Medical Association. 


“In Bricut’s Disease of the Kipneys, AcuTE or Curonic, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No, 2, is, in my experience, 
without a rival, whether in the PARENCHYMATOUS form or INTERSTITIAL NEPHRITIS, In cases in which the ALBUMEN in the URINE reached 
as high as 50 per cent., I have known it under a course of this water gradually diminish and finally disappear, at the same time other 
alarming symptoms were relieved and the sufferers restored to health. 


“In STONE in the BLappER of the Rep Liruic Acip and the WHITE PHospHaTic Deposit, the SoLvENT power of this water is 
unmistakable.” 


Water in cases of one dozen half gallon bottles, $5.00 7. 0. b. here. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Beer BUFFALO atten SPRINGS, \ 
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SORGHUM SUGAR. 


The chief chemist of the government Agricultural 
Department has published an account of a process 
recently perfected at the department as the result of 
experiments in the chemical laboratory, with reference 
to the manufacture of sorghum sugar. The chemist 
elaims substantially an increase in the yield of sugar 
per thousand gallons of juice from an average of about 
10,000 pounds to an average of over 21,997, at an in- 
crease of cost of production of $84 for the alcohol 
which enters into the new process. The report of the 
chemist recites some of the difficulties hitherto found 
in an economic manvfacture of sugar from sorghum, 
and indicates that the solution of the question was 
to be found in some process which would separate 
as nearly as possible the gummy amorphous bodies 
from the juice without precipitating the sugar, The 
known property of alcohol to produce precipitation in 
the juice was made use of in the further study of this 
problem. Not only has the removal of the gums been 
effected by the process evolved during these experi- 
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ments, but it has been shown that this can be effected 
at a cost comparatively trifling by comparison with the 
results obtained. By this process, the report argues, 
the period of manufacture, the shortness of which has 
always been one of the troubles in the making of 
sorghum sugar, can be considerably lengthened. In order 
that the new method of production may become possible 
the report suggests the neeessity for a modification of 
the revenue laws, so as to allow the preparation of the 
alcohol used in the process to be carried on without 
tax, to be made under bond given by the manufacturer 
that it shall be used only for this purpose, and the ap- 
paratus for making it to be erected by the manufacturer, 
and to be under the direct inspection of revenue officers. 
It is urged that the department should at least be per- 
mitted to carry on experiments on a small scale with 
this method in the experimental stations for the im- 
provement of sorghum cane, and the manufacture 
therefrom, and it is estimated that a grant of $20,000 
would be entirely sufficient, This recommendation is 
endorsed by Secretary Rusk, 
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AIRY ALUMINUM. 


At no period in the world’s history has the caution of 
Horace to ‘‘ let nothing surprise us” been so applicable 
as it is tothe present generation of men. There are 
possibly persons still living who, in the early part of the 
present century, witnessed the successful application of 
steam to navigation, and it was only in 1826 that the 
first railroad was built in this country. The remem- 
brance is still fresh of the excitement which the success 
of these great inventions occasioned, and of the incre- 
dulity with which its announcement was received. Now 
there is presented to our contemplation a project that 
heretofore has seemed as chimerical as either of these 
appeared to our fathers and grandfathers, in the shape 
of a plan for aerial navigation. 
Herald a report of a meeting held in that city on Decem- 
ber 10th of the directors of the ‘Mount Carmel Aerial 
Navigation Company,” at which a Mr, B. J. Penning- 
ton, the inventor, announced that an air-ship now being 
constructed at Mount Carmel will be completed before 
the first of next month, and that the first trip is to be 
made to St. Louis, thence to Chicago and New York, 
carrying the inventor, the board of directors, and 
representatives of the press. Such an announcement 
will be received with several grains of salt, yet it is 
relatively no more startling or improbable than many 
others which have been verified during the century: 
There are many things that give an air of extreme 
probability to the announcement that man is about to 
achieve another conquest over space, for it is claimed 
the new ships will make at least 200 miles an hour, or 
more than four times the speed of our fastest railroad 
trains. In the first place, the new ships will be con- 
structed almost wholly of aluminum, one of the lightest 
and strongest of metals. That we are about entering 
on an age of aluminum scarcely any chemist or inventor 
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We read in the Chicago | 


doubts. One Chicago chemist has already announced a 
new method of manufacturing it, and another practical 
engineer is getting ready to begin the manufacture of 
aluminum on a large scale, while at Mount Carmel alu- 
minum works are already in operation. Given! ghtness 
and strength of material, the aid of gas aud electricity, 
and ingenious mechanical appliances and inventions, 
there seems to be no good reason why the air may not be 
navigated with even greater ease and safety than the sea. 
The present project is notofhasty growth. Theinventor 
says; ‘‘ Public opinion has been so strong against such 
a thing that we worked on our plans and models for 
seven years without saying a word to any one. When 
we succeeded we organized this company, and obtained 
our capital before making the matter public.” This isa 
statement calculated to give confidence, and certainly, 
whatever incredulity the public may express as to the 
practicability of the scheme proposed, there has never 
been a time in the history of the world when such an 
invention would be as readily and gladly received as 
now. A few.hundred years ago the inventor would 
have stood an excellent chance to have been imprisoned 
or punished for his daring. Now honor, riches and 
fame await him who successfully solves the problem of 
aerial navigation, A glance at the possibilities of aeriat 
travel from the Mount Carmel point of view will be in- 
teresting. A recent magazine writer described a pneu- 
matic conveyance of the future by which the time of 
travel between New York and San Francisco is to be 
reduced to seven minutes. Owing to the difference of 
time between these cities, a man leaving the Pacific 
coast at 6 A. M. would in seven minutes reach New York 
about 10 A. M., and after transacting his day's business 
here would leave at 5 Pp. M. and reach home at 1 P. M. 
of the same day, in time to take a drive and visit his 
club before dinner. This Chicago scheme, however, 
promises nothing so rapid, though the Herald figures it 
out that if a speed of 200 miles an hour is obtained it 
will be possible for travelers to breakfast in Chicago, 
lunch in New York, and return to Chicago in the even- 
ing. Less than twenty-four hours will suffice for the 
trip from Chicago to London, and it will be possible to 
do the pyramids of Egypt and return inside a week, 
Jules Verne’s fiction has been surpassed by fact, and 
the globe has been encircled in less than eighty days. 
In the new age of aluminum and aerial navigation a 
week will be amply - sufficient. The great advan- 
tages in other respects will be innumerable. In 
addition to the advantages in business, social life 
will receive a new impulse. Opera and theatre-goers 
will look over the leading attractions of all the 
principal cities of the United States before deciding 
whether they will have Booth in New York, take in a 
Nikisch concert in Boston, hear Patti on her last fare- 
well tour at Philadelphia, or gather roses and walk 
under magnolios at New Orleans. To stay at home 
when it is so easy to travel will be impossible, and ships 
innumerable will traverse “ the desert and illimitable air” 
in every direction. And yet they call Chicago the 
Windy City!” 
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AMERICAN ANALYST. 


THE CHICAGO STOCK YARDS. 


DESORIPTION OF THE NEW SITE ACROSS THE INDIANA 
LINE. 


The practical removing of the Union Stock Yards of 
Chicago from their present location at Forty-tirst Street 
to beyond the State Line in Indiana is of sufficient im- 
portance to. the whole country to deserve at our hands 
a more full description than we have yet given. The 
AMERICAN ANALYST has already given an account of 
the purchase of a tract of land by trustees for the three 
largest packers of Chicago. In this issue we furnish 
our readers with a map giving a better idea of the area 
in which the property is situated, and another map de- 
voted more specifically to the area purchased. Both of 
these maps are taken from the Government surveys 
made by Captain W.L. Marshall of the United States 
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Engineer Corps, in 1888. These surveys were made 
with a view of estimating the pri bable cost and feasi- 
bility of dredging a channel through the north end of 
the Grand Calumet River into Lake Michigan, and thus 
forming a safe and convenient harbor there for lake 
vessels of all classes. It was found and reported that 
the scheme was a feasible one, and would cost ahout 
one millicn and a half of dollars. But the purchase of 
these lands for the purpose of establishing a new stock 
yard with all the plants of these immense packing es- 
tablishments was consummated entirely independent of 
any expected Government work. The land just «c- 
quired is situated in Lake County, Ind., about twenty 
miles southeast of the Court-house in Chicago and eight 
miles from the State line between Illinois and Indiana, 
which here, also, is the city limit line. It is twelve 
miles north of Crown Point, lies on the Great Calumet 
kKiver and Lake Michigan, about seven miles east of 
Hammond. The property has a frontage of four miles 
on Lake Michigan and eight miles on the Grand Oxiu 
met River, It is situated some distance northeast of 
Tolleston, northwest of Miller’s Station, and east of 


Clark Station. It is amply supplied with water, and as 
the question of transportation enters largely into the de- 
sirability of the location, it may be said that in this re- 
spect itis very much more convenient than the present 
stock yards. On the land, or within easy reach of it, 
are the Baltimore & Ohio, the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, the Michigan Central, the Fort Wayne, th 

Calumet Terminal, and the Elgin, Joliet & Southeastern 
Railroad, better known as the Outer Belt Line, a road 
controlled by Drexel, Morgan & Co., now running from 
Waukeegan to McCool, just southeast of this land. It 
was intended to have put the eastern terminal of this 
road at Michigan City, but under present arrangements 
made between the purchasers of this tract and the com- 
pany the line will run to a harbor to be excavated on 
the lake front of this land, thus enabling the operators 
at these new stock yards to have vessels bring their ice, 


coal, salt and lumber right to their wharves, and also 
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LOCATION OF THE NEW CHICAGO AND CALUMET STOCK YARDS. 


to load steamers at the wharf directly for Liverpool via 
the Welland Canal. The railroad facilities will obviate 
the delays incident to the crowded condition of all the 
present stock yards, which now amount to an average 
of ten hours’ delay on every shipment in and out of the 
present stock yards. The tract consists of almost four 
thousand acres, and cost $750.000. It was conveyed by 
the different owners to Albert H. Veeder and Edward J. 
Martyn as trustees for G. F, Swift, P. D. Armour and 
Nelson Morris. It naturally occurs to the mind that to 
move an extensive plant such as has been operated by 
these three of the largest firms must be a serious and 
expensive undertaking, but, as will be shown,’ the 
amouut of saving that can be made by this removal will 
more than pay for the entire expense of the lands and 
improvements in less thin two years, without saying 
anything of innumerable advantages which we will also 
partially specify. For instance, these three concerns 
run more refrigerator ca:s than any but the largest 
trunk lines of railroads in the United States. Up to this 
time these cars were rapaired in three different car. 
shops, maintained by thuse several firms. In the new 
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location these three car shops will be consolidated into 
one, thus saving probably one-half of the total expense 
now incurred by the three firms, Another item of say- 
ing will be in the utilizing of the offal incident to all 
slaughter houses. Tuis offal has been worked up into - 
fertilizers in three separate factories; on the new luca- 
tion it will be consolidated into one factory, thus mak- 
ing a large saving on what is at best only a cheap way of 
getting rid of waste material. The time saved in switch- 
ing cars in and out of the yard at the new location 
averaging, as has already been stated, ten hours each 
way, will be a very large saving in ice, time, labor, in- 
terest on capital and mileage of cars, besides enabling 
the shippers to reach their market twenty-four hours 
quicker. All these savings cannot readily be estimated 
in dollars and cents, but a few items which can be 80 
estimated will serve to more fully illustrate the advant- 
age to the packera in making this move. The item of 
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switching cars in and out of the yard now costs on an 
average $4 per car; itcan be done at the new location — 
for fifty cents a car, The three houses, judging from 
the number of cars moved now, will on this.item save 
$1,575.00 a day, making in a year over $47,000. Wa- 
ter, which now costs each one of the houses over 
$2,000 a month, can be got on the new tract fur $500 a 
month, making a saving of $54,000. Insurance, which, 
owing to the crowded condition of the present location, 

is very high, will make a saving of $50,000 a year, 
These houses bring large quantities of catile and hogs _ 
from other points, such as Kansas City and Omaha, to” 
the present yards, where it costs them $5 a car for the. ; 
privilege of landing-their cattle and hogs and driving ’ 
them to their own yards, besides exorbitant prices 
charged by the present stock yard management for 
ferding. On this item of yardage and feed the saving 
will be $100,000 a year. We have thus shown inthese 
four items an annual saving of nearly $700.000—whickh 
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government of the town of Lake, the people of that 
town knew their interest too well to permit of any very 
oppressive legislation against their best citizens, the 
packers, Since the town of Lake has been annexed to 
the city of Chicago many oppressive taxes and expen- 
sive burdens have been put upon the packers, until it 
has become almost unbearable. Two items alone—that 
of boiler inspection and electric light inspection—have 
cost one of the packers $500 each. The new yards, be- 
ing located in the State of Indiana, are exempted from 
any unfriendly legislation by the State of Illinois, and 
are protected by the Federal laws and court decisions. 
The scarcity of water, which last summer compelled the 
packers to suspend operations for over a week, the re- 


use. The buildings can be sold for manufacturing pur- 
poses or warehouses. New ones can be built to better 
advantage, with improved machinery. The best of the 
old machinery can be transferred, and therefore the loss 
owing to removal will be limited, The new enterprise 
has been incorporated under the name of the Chicago 
and Calumet Stock Yards, and will be arranged with 
necessary office buildings, yards, scales, restaurant, 
bank, stables, pens, feeding arrangements, rendering 
factory, packing houses, slaughter houses, coolers, car 
shops and fertilizer factory, all with the latest improve- 
ments and for the greater convenience of those trans- 
acting business there. The Outer Belt Line mentioned 
connects with every railroad that enters Chicago. 
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a new city of 50,000 inhabitants. Indusements will be 
offer. d to congenial manufacturing enterprises to locate 
on this tract and enjoy the benefits of the shipping facil- 
ities that will be had there. This, one of the largest 
real estate operations that has tuken place in Chicago 
for many years, will have an important influence on the 
interests of Chicago. Becoming a great industrial cen- 
tre, it will naturally largely enhance the value of sur- 
rounding lands, and quickly bring land up from an acre- _ 
age value to a lot valuation. The most prominent of the 
tracts in this new location were conveyed by R. W. 
Hyman, Jr., the well-known real estate operdtor, who 
bought this land at the rate of about $29 per acre, and 
| has now sold it at $227 per acre, having held it only 
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LIVER POOL 


fusal of the city authorities to increase the supply or 
allow the packers to increase the supply has seriously 
hampered operations at the present location. This will 
be entirely obviated in the new place. The improve- 
ment in the way of room can be understood better by 
the statement that the present stock yards and sites 
occupied by the packing houses are only a mile square, 
while the new ground covers about eight square miles. 
Another advantage, which at first might seem a disad- 
vantage, is the question what the packers will do with 
their present buildings and plants. The buildings now 


occupied are old, and having been added to from time to 
time as the business increased, have become very in- 
convenient and disproportionately expensive for further 


PLAT OF THE NEW CHICAGO AND CALUMET STOCK YARDS. 


Topographical surveys are being now made with a view 
of laying out the stock yards and plant, and another 
desirable improvement, both for the yards as well as for 
the benefit of employer and emploves, will be the model 
town to be established there, in which it is proposed to 
have the employes of the new stock yards own their 
own homes, inducing habits of economy, thrift and so- 
briety, and averting another great drawback to the pres- 
ent location—the tendency to labor strikes. When itis 
considered that these three establishments employ 
15,000 hands, and we only allow a family of three to 
each one of these, it will make 45,000 inhabitants, and 
with 5,000 additional inhabitants, as storekeepers and 
suppliers of the manifold wants of a town, it will make 


about one year. Nor was this transaction a piece of 
luck. It was simply the remarkable foresight of Mr. 
Hyman, which has been shown not merely at that 
point but at many others where he has acquired lands 
that others would not look at. Undoubt dly all the 
land between Hammond and these lands will advance 
under this influence, The land just purchased lies ten 
(o fifteen feet above the luke and the river, and the soil 
is sandy. There is a good growth of hard wood, and 
one of the peculiarities of the region are the hills, some 
of which are one hundred feet high, composed of fine, 
marketable sand. The Grand Calumet River in that 
vicinity is an average of about a quarter of a mile wide, 
and is navigable as far east as Clark Station. It is 
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classified as navigable by the Government. The water 
in the river along that stretch is about ten feet deep. 
To a point about half a mile east of Hammond the 
stream is 200 feet wide and 18 feet deep. A proposed 
canal will be seen on the map, connecting Lake Michi- 
gan with the river, and will be followed by the erection 
of piers, warehouses, and other paraphernalia of an in- 
dustrial centre. Among the other physical advantages 
of the location is the supply of oil from the pipes of the 
Standard Oil Company and natural gas, which will be 
furnished by the concern which recently undertook to 
eonvey the gas to Chicago. The company’s pipes are now 
laid as far as the low land just south of Tolleston, and 
it will unquestionably be easy to furnish the new stock 
yards with that form of fuel. Another important item 
is that of taxes, which on the land just mentioned wil] 
not exceed $600 per year. Of course, when the stock 
yards’ plant has been established there the taxes will 
be considerably advanced; but they will look very small 
as compared with what the stock yards’ lands are now 
obliged to pay. Furthermore, the packers will be ex- 
empted from all sumptuary laws with which the Chicago 
city government has so often vexed them. The magni- 
tude of the business of the stock yards where now 
located can be seen from the figures for the year 1889. 
There were received 3,023,281 head of cattle, 5,998,526 
hogs, 1,832,469 sheep, 122,968 calves, and 179,926 
horses, representing a total valuation of $203,321,924 
being $21,119,135 in excess of the valuation of the re- 
eeipts for the previous year. The transaction by which 
the Chicago Junction Railways and Union Stock Yards 
Company acquired control of the present stock yards. 
site is fresh in the memory of every newspaper reader. 
The corporation is a very strong one, composed of some 
of the best men in this country and in England, and its 
capital stock is $13,000,000, while there is an issue of 
$10,000,000 of 5 per cent. bonds, making the entire 
value of the property $23 000,000, as expressed by its 
securities. Both the common and the preferred stock 
still remains in the hands of the underwriters, as the 
time proved to be inopportune for floating them among 
the people. The bonds are in the hands of investors. 
There has been little market for the preferred stock 
since it was issued, and none at all for the common, A 
sale of the preferred stock was made in Boston a few 
days since at 89, and 100 shares were sold in Chicago 
at 90. Under the present’ circumstances and the prob- 
able removal of the yards, the outlook for future divi- 
dends is not promising. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NARROW-MINDED MEDICAL ‘‘ REGULARS.” 


New York, December 14, 1890. 

Editors American Analyst: I do not desire to use any 
part of your valuable space (which I know to be always 
at the disposal of any one who has a “ word in season” 
to say) to cavil or find fault, for the mere pleasure of 
being captious, but matters have reached such a state 
that I think afew words upon the subject of so-called 
“medical ethics’ may not be ill-timed. When such a 
man as Roberts Bartholow is singled out for persecution, 
because, forsooth, he styles himself ‘‘ Electro-Thera- 
peutist,” it is time for some one to protest. The narrow 
and contracted views of a certain clique of so-called 
conservative ‘‘regulars,” in all our larger cities, are 
below animadyersion, but when they attempt to use 
their standing ‘and influence to injure brethren whose 
views may not accord with their own, especially con- 
cerning certain subjects, it is an outrage on our Ameri. 
can love of fair play. I have in mind a few instances 
of this dog-in-the-manger policy. Let me cite one. A 
certain young graduate of a first-class medical college 
in Illinois, came to this city for the purpose of beginning 
practice. The new medical code had just gone into 
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force, so he applied to the regents of the university for 
examination and endorsement of his diploma. He went 
before the board, and in all branches pertaining to his 
profession passed easily. Nevertheless, he was re- 
jected, and the right to practice his profession in this 
State denied him. Why? Because he did not answer 


correctly a question in grammar, and one in mathe-. 


matics! Is any comment necessary? The policy of 
the board appears to be, ‘‘keep out every man possible!” 
“Pass just as few as our powers permit.’ I am not in 
favor of admitting illiterate men into the ranks of the 
profession, but I know the gentleman referred to, as a 
more than usually well informed man on all subjects, 
and the questions which caused his failure would dis- 
franchise 95 per cent. of all the physicians now in 
practice, were they compelied to: answer them without 
warning. Again, the columns of the daily press, as 
well as the purely medical journals, are filled with 
accounts of the various trials of Koch's lymph! Has 
Koch given the ingredients and proportions of his bac- 
tericide to the profession? If I understand the matter 
aright he has not done so. Now, is it not an unbending 
law of ethics, that we shall use no remedial agent the 
constituent parts of which are kept a secret? Scarcely 
a day passes that I do not have to listen to a tirade 
against proprietory nostrums on the part of some fa- 
natical conservative. Alas! It is too disheartening to 
be compelled to submit to such a ‘‘ code of ethics,” and 
the day is not far distant when the medical profession 
will throw off the yoke imposed by bigotry and selfish- 
ness. Must I, after giving my best years, my health, 
and the richest outcome of such intellect as God has 
given me, be forced to hand all that I may have been 
able to originate over to every feeble minded, lazy, in- 
competent or grasping fellow ‘‘ physician,” simply be- 
cause it is contrary to ethics for me to profit by my 
discovery or invention, and to retain the secret which 
makes it of value? All this is so true that no reitera- 
tion or citation of facts could make it a whit the more 
palpable. ‘ Verbum Sap!” 
Respectfully, 
One wHo Does Nor DEAL 
IN PROPRIETARY MEDICINES, 
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WOMEN’S WORK. 


INDUSTRIES WHICH CIVILIZATION HAS TAKEN FROM 
3 OMEN. 


(Laura C. Holloway, in Drake's Magazine, December.) 


A New York lawyer who had been in a fit of ill- 
humor over his inability to get a situation for a young 
man, and found on investigation that women were fill- 
ing the cheaper places in stores, gave vent to his feel- 
ings in a street car, because reminded of the matter by 
the presence of so many working women. ‘ Those 
women are all usurpers of men’s work,” he exclaimed, 
“They ought to stay at home and let the men earn a 
living. But, no; they are everywhere, in our offices 
ticking their type-writers, sending telegrams, keeping 
books, writing for newspapers, editing magazines 
and——” “What would you advise them to do for a 
livelihood?” I inquired. ‘ Anything they want to do 
except to crowd men out of their rightful places,” The 
car jostled along toward the statue of Franklin, in 
Printing House Square, and a forlorn-looking little girl 
stepped on with her arm full of papers. ‘Look at 
that!” spoke up my irritated friend. “Do you tell me 
that is work a girl ought to be doing?” ‘Do you 
think she does such work from choice?” I retorted. 
‘A civilization that admits of such an outrage on child- 
hood is nothing to boast of. I, for one, am ashamed to 
admit that we have still so much to learn.” ‘ But you 
women encourage this kind of thing; you are all push- 
ing women and girls into every conceivable place where 
salaries are paid, and men are powerless because women 
will work for less than men can.” Thinking over the 
unsatisfactory conversation at home, I concluded I 


practical standpoint. 
charge that women were encroaching upon the indus- 
trial domain of men, and then I looked into the causes 


which had led to the condition of things deplored by — 


my friend. The result of my investigation surprised 
me. The whole female sex have been deprived of the 
employments by which they once earned money, and 
they are simply compelled to crowd into the poorest 
paid places now claimed by men. A hundred years 
ago men would have scorned to do the baking and the 
brewing and the candle-making for communities. It 
was the work which women had done from time imme- 
morial, and as it was hard work they were cheerfully 
allowed to have the sole right to it. In our grand- 


‘mothers’ day women were the butter and cheese makers — 


of the world; they were the jam and pickle and candy 
makers, too, and the spinning and the weaving and 


dyeing were done by them. The men would have re- 


sented any prophecy that they would take all these in- 
dustries from women, but they have. 
cheese making of this country, and of all countries, re- 
mained in women’s hands until machinery was invented, 
and then the work became important enough for men to 
undertake it. What man would have used the spindle 
and the distaff? Now he cheerfully spins and weaves 
by machinery and calls himself a manufacturer. Wom- 
en were once the stocking-knitters of the world, and 
the industry supported thousands; now knitting is a 
lost art, while machinery turns out the hosiery of civil- 
ized countries. It is civilization that has caused women 
to be helpless and dependent, and where the strain is 
greatest, to be desperate. What wouder is it that they 
clamor for the places held by men, when men have 
taken their employments away from them. How long 
ago has it been since women moulded all the candles 
used? How many decades since they were the ex- 
clusive lace makers and embroiderers? Now men are 
lace manufacturers, and women are robbed of their 
best means of livelihood. 
of dry salters, of perfume making, of a dozen other call- 


ings now closed to them. A hundred years ago women — 


were the only nurses and midwives in the world, and 


men have crowded them out of these peculiarly femi- — 


nine employments, and which they have not filled ag 
satisfactorily. Once women did all the trading in the 
markets, going early in the morning and bartering the 
family produce, which the men had cultivated and 
gathered. My lawyer friend had not understood all 
this, but he ought, being familiar with the old common 
law, which took cognizance in many instances of the 
trades followed by the sex. ‘Once upon a time,” as 
the nursery rhyme begins, there was reason for calling 
women help-meets of their husbands. The home was 
the centre of industries which the women directed and 
controlled. What was made by her was hers and her 


children’s, and she had the handling of money and — 


bought and sold as she willed. The man’s work was 
out-of-doors, at his trade, or on the farm. Men looked 
to women to spin the wool or cotton, to dye it and then 


cut and make it into clothing for them, and they re- — 


spected them for their knowledge and industry. The 
food they ate they owed to the labor and ability of wom- 
en, and in all things pertaining to their material com- 
fort they depended upon their wives and daughters, and 


were reverent and grateful to them. The inventions of — 
the age have dethroned women industrially, and the in- 


crease of population has forced many into idleness who 
would prefer the severest toil to the horrors of depend- 


would study up the question and look at it from the 
First, I satisfied myself as to the 


Women once didall the work — 


The butter and 


ence. Even the trade of marriage, which has been her 
dernier resort for the past fifty years, is gradually re- 


stricting itself, because of the factors at work fatal to 


its future universality. There are s0many more women ~ 
than men that the former have less and less opportunity 


in the matrimonial market, and many men are so poorly 


equipped for the battle of life that they cannot support 
families. Women will work, and they will fight for 


work before they will starve, hence the condition of 


me 
things deplored and deplorable, Women are just as 
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“able to-day as ever before in the history of the world to 
labor, and they are clamoring for it. They are protest- 
ing that men are destroying themselves and injuring 
‘the race by doing the indoor work, which they do as 
‘clerks in all kinds of business; and women are right- 
fully protesting thit they do not want to be supported 
in idleness and be shut up with no. satisfying employ 
ment when their brains are active, their health good 
and their ambitions strong. In old times there were 
no such things as divorces among the common poople; 
‘they are so general now that the courts of the land are 
busy with them constantly. The reason for this state 
-of things is to be found in the enforced idleness of wom- 
men. The majority of men are persuaded in their own 
‘minds that women have evough to do in their homes to 
‘keep them busy and happy, but they have not, and they 
‘are denied the privilege of earning money, which is as 
‘inspiring an occupation for women as for men. The 
“sewing machine and modern conveniences in houses re- 
dieve women of much detailed work, and the narrow 
limits of city homes leave little latitude for personal 
diberty. So women take to the streets for amusement, 
and go to the most attractive places open to them—the 
‘stores. It has often been sarcastically observed that 
women do nothing but shop and visit, and the men who 
are the most apt to sneer at the sex in this respect are 
generally those who would not permit their wives or 
daughters to engage in any occupation, for the sake of 
satisfying employment, with wages. Women of the 
poorest class work at manual labor, and fare better than 
those of the better orders, who must not do anything 
that will give them pecuniary returns. The shame of 
‘modern society has reached its height in the custom 
which compels a competent, intelligent woman to sit 
idly down to endure existence on a meagre income, 
earned by a husband who is perhaps physically and 
mentally unequal to the task. Some writer recently 
made the prediction that the women who are engaging 
in business enterprises, and who are very successfully 
pursuing professions, would ignore marriage almost 
universally hereafter. He gave reasons which may 
have satisfied him, but women know better than men 
why they prefer to avoid marriage if they are making 
comfortable supports. They do not want to go back to 
-a state of idleness after having tasted of the pleasures 
and honors of a business or artistic career, It is not 
that they scorn marriage, but that they have pro- 
gressed beyond the men who offer it. I heard a clever 
‘woman give as her reason for declining matrimony, 
that she could not live a dependent life again, and that 
-city wives had to be dependent because there was 
mothing for them to do in flats, even in the way of 
housekeeping. She was willing to go on a farm and 
engage in agriculture, for she could endure privations 
af she had plenty of remunerative work which ultimately 
would reward her. The man, more helpless than her- 
self, feared to give up his salaried position, and the wom- 
an refused his offer of marriage. Another generation 
will find women yet more brave in this direction than 
they are now. All intelligent women are ashamed of 
the custom which compels them to rear their daughters 
in idleness and exhibit them in the matrimonial market 
until they are disposed of, satisfactorily or otherwise. 
The transition state we are in is trying beyond compare 
to women, and men are too often hasty and unjust in 
‘their condemnation of women who are seeking footholds 
‘in the industrial world. Those who know the history 
of the sex realize that there has been gross injustice 
done women, and that they are more to blame for it 
than any one else. It is always harder to retrieve a 
Jost position than to fight in it, but the dire necessity of 
women makes them strong, and twenty years hence we 
will note a vast improvement in their condition. 

re the coming century reaches us, women will have 
Tetaken some of the lost ground; physically, they are 
rapidly improving and gaining the strength they had as 
workers. The woman question settles itself as soon as 
pecuniary independence is regained, for with it is allied 
‘bodily health, mental vigor and moral stamina. All 
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that the sex ask is to be reinvested with their former 
privileges and to be enthroned as the head of the home, 
as an equal worker and partaker of the blessings that 
come to those who are its creators and supports. 


DOMESTIC DIETETICS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FROM PRACTICAL TESTS, FOR THE 
LADY READERS OF THE “‘ AMERICAN ANALYST.” 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
December. 


MrAts.—Beef, mutton, pork, venison, veal. 


PouttrY AND Gamz.—Chickens, fowls, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, grouse, capons, hare, partridge, pheasants, 
rabbit, pea-fowl, guinea-fowl, snipe, widgeon, wild duck, 
woodcock. 


Fisu.—Brill, carp, cod, crabs, perch, salmon, smelts, 
soles, sprats, tench, turbot, whiting, halibut, sturgeor, 
oysters. 

PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


MEAT BALLS, WITH WALNUT Sauce.—Chop fine to- 
gether half a pound of meat, an onion, parsley, allspice, 
and thyme; add a small quantily of bread-crumbs, two 
well-beaten eggs, and a little flour to bind them. Make 
this into balls and fry. Cut in halves four or five Kng- 
lish pickled walnuts; place them in a pan on the fire in 
diluted vinegar; when this is boiling put in the balls, 
already fried, and then let them simmer for about a 
quarter of an hour or a little less. Serve hot, with hard 
boiled eggs, cut up, placed around the dish, and parsely 
to garnish. 

Baked HASHED VEGETABLES.—Take equal quantities 
of rich vegetables, as carrots, potatoes, beets, cabbages, 
turnips, etc., which have been parboiled, chop them up 
and season them highly with pepper and salt, a dash of 
grated nutmeg, mace, and a little minced lemon peel. 
Mix all thoroughly, and put it into a buttered pie-dish. 
Cover with one well-beaten egg, or with finely grated 
bread crumbs, and put it into the oven to bake. 


FrENcH Piz.—Chop very fine any left over cold meat, 
season it highly, moisten it well with gravy, and beat 
thoroughly; put it in a deep pie-plate, heap mashed 
potatoes over it, put little bits of butter over the top, and 
brown in the oven, 


CHEESE TOAST,—Toast very brown and crisp some thin 
slices of bread; grate and slice some cheese and put it 
in the oven in a buttered baking-dish; watch carefully 
and when it begins to dissolve, stir some butter and a 
dash of cayenne pepper into it; pour it on the toast and 
serve at once. 


GELATINE CREAM.—Soak three tablespoonfuls of gela- 
tine in two cupfuls of milk; when it issoft, putit on the 
stove, and when it comes to the boil add three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and three well-beaten egg-yolks. 
Take from the fire, beat for a few minutes, and then add 
the egg-whites, well beaten and a pinch of salt; flavor 
with vanilla; pourinto wet moulds and set away to 
harden; serve with custard or cream. 


WHITE GINGERBREAD.—Half a pound butter, half a 
pound sugar, one pound flour, grated rind of a fresh 
lemon, one ounce ground ginger, a grated nutmeg, half 
eupful sweet milk and a small half-teaspoonful of soda ; 
mix together the sugar, flour, lemon, spices, and rub the 
butter into them; warm the milk, dissolve the soda in if, 
add it to the rest of the ingredients, roll out, cut into 
square cakes and bake, 


AppLE PANGAKES.—One quart milk, three eggs, a 
little salt, flour, one doz2n large apples ; make a batter 
of the milk, eggs, flour and salt; pare, core and chop 
the apples, add them to the batter, fry in butter, and 
eat with powdered sugar. If they are not light 
enough, add one teaspoonful baking powder. 


Fruit Breap Pupping.—Make a bread pudding; 
bake it in a stone dish about half full; when nearly 
done draw it to the oven door, put a layer of fruit over 
it and put it back again to bake, When done make a 
meringue of the whites of three eggs and alittle sugar, 
brown slightly and serve. 


Leek anpD Potato Soup.—Fry a bunch of leeks in 
butter until brown; season them with pepper and salt, 
and pour over them three pints of boiling water; let 
them simmer for half an hour; add four fine large raw 
potatoes cut into slices, and boil until the potatoes are 
soft. Press through a sieve, heat up again, add one pint 
of boiling cream or one pint of boiling milk, and a lump 
of butter, and serve. 


CuRIsTMas Cakes.—Beat till very light one pound of 
powdered sugar with four eggs; then add one pound of 
sifted flour, Roll out on a pie-board, sprinkle with 
aniseed, cut into fancy shapes, and bake in a medium 


hot oven. 
—_—_—*>>————— 


A PIE FOUNDRY. 


HOW THE TOOTHSOME PIE IS MANUFACTURED FOR THE 
WHOLESALE TRADE, 


A visit to one of the great New York pie foundries 
is well worth while, and it is a revelation to those who 
have only seen pies made one at a time, in the old- 
fashioned way. Entering the large wagon-door on the 
ground floor one first sees the long rows of delivery 
wagons receiving their precious loads. Men in white 
aprons and caps scurry about with trays of pie, and 
near some of the wagons trays are piled as high as a 
man’s head. Each wagon will hold 600 pies neatly 
packed in shallow shelves at the sides. Little doors 
close over each tier of pie, and the pastry is tranaplant- 
ed without the slightest danger of being crushed. In 
another part of the ground floor, pumpkins, squashes, 
apples, peaches and cranberries are being unloaded and 
stored. Only a small quantity of these perishable fruits 
is kept in stock and the supply has to be constantly 
renewed. In the basement are the great brick ovens, 
the mince, custard and cocoanut departments, and the 
large rooms devoted to the manufacture of crust. 
Everything about the basement is spotlessly clean, and 
the bakers are dressed in the white uniforms of their 
profession. The pies are al] hand-made, but the rapid- 
ity with which a single one is made ready for the oven 
is startling. There are long benches upon which 
eighteen or twenty bakers knead great lumps of 
dough, while others roll it out in great sheets. Piles 
of pie-tins, six, nine and thirteen inches in diameter, 
stand about, and as each square wooden tray for the 
reception of finished pie is filled it is marched off to the 
oven-room. The department for the manufacture of 
the fruit interiors is upstairs, and the great wooden 
dishes containing pie contents are brought down to the 
crust-room on elevators. In the bake-room, which is 
entirely of brick, there are from ten to twenty brick 
ovens, according to the size of the establishment. These 
ovens are, to all intents and purposes, like the old- 
fashioned brick ovens, and their usual size is nine by 
twelve feet. At one corner of each oven is a grate 
upon which live coals glow and give forth the heat that 
gives the pie its proper browning. By an ingenious 
arrangement of drafts an even temperature is main- 
tained throughout, and the burning of a pie is an un- 
heard of calamity. The pies are put in and taken out 
of the ovens by means of long-handled wooden spades, 
technically called “peels.” As the pies come out, 
done to a beautiful brown, they are placed in one of the- 
square wooden trays and taken to the ground floor, 
where they are packed in the delivery wagons. Three 
sizes of pie are constructed, six, nine and thirteen inches 
in diameter, and the average thickness is three-quarters 
of an inch. The average weight of a nine-inch pie is 
eighteen ounces, but this varies greatly, according to 
the variety, The kinds now most in demand are apple, 
mince, peach, plum, lemon, cranberry, pumpkin, cus- 


tard and cocoanut. Cocoanut, pumpkin and custard pies 
are not made in summer, because of the difficulty of 
keeping them. One-third of all the pie made is apple: 
Pumpkin and mince are just now the next most popular. 
It is this year difficult to get good apples, and without 
doubt the demand for apple pie will steadily decrease. 
The demand for plum pie is smallest. When the wagons 
are all loaded they are rapidly driven to the restaurants, 
hotels and bakeries, and shortly afterwards the business 
man is munching a piece and telling his friend how much 
better pie his mother used to make. 
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FIFTY DOLLARS FOR TEN CENTS. 


WHAT AN EXCHANGE SAYS REGARDING CARBOLIC SMOKE 
BALLS, 


One of the latest introductions for the purpose of 
banishing catarrh, neuralgia, headache, deafness, hay 
fever, asthma, croup, whooping cough; also cures (?) 
granulated eyelids and sore eyes. Directions; Hold the 
ball about one-eight inck below the silk floss, with the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand, about one and 
one-half inches below the nose and directly in front of 
the mouth. Snap rapidly on side of the ball, but only 
on the place softened and marked, during each inhala- 
tion, with the middle finger of right hand, which will 
cause the smoke to arise. As found, it consists of a 
small round ball, wrapped in red cloth, with the ends 
hanging slightly loose, Upon opening it was found to 
contain 310 grains of gray powder, wich upon snuffing 
up the nose caused a violent sneezing, and there is an 
odor of smoke due to a tarry body. Upon an examina- 
tion made in our laboratory by A. W. Snow, it was 
found to consist of glycyrrhiza and flour (identified by 
microscopical examination and physical properties), 
and one of the veratrums, probably white hellebore 
(identified by means of the alkaloid jervine, which was 
separated and identified), The smoky body is some tar 
product, not easy to say just which. It is this latter, 
and the white hellebore which it contains, that cause it 
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SUPERIOR \ 
Baking 
Powder 


The Official Reports of the 


United States Government, 1889, 
Canadian Government, 1889, 
New Jersey Commission, 1889, 
Ohio Food Commission, 1887, 


prove that Cleveland’s is 


THE STRONGEST 


of all the pure* cream of tartar 
baking powders. 


*Ammonia or alum powders, whatever their 
strength, should be ayoided as injurious. 


' 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. #.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


Have You? Many Millions Have 
sca accepted James Pyles’ invitation, to try his 
wonderful discovery Pyle's Pearline; for easy 
washing and cleaning. You couldn’t count 
them ina lifetime. Some of the twelve million 
housekeepers in this land must have accepted 
very often. 
The wise woman who investigates, tries it; the 
woman whotries itcontinuestouseit. A daily 
increasing sale proves it. The truth is, there’s 
nothing so acceptable as Pearline. 
cept its help, and you'll decline the imitations 
—they don’t help you. It washes clothes or 
cleans house. 
‘It hurts nothing, but it’s suited to everything. 
Try it when it suits you, for it will suit you 
when you try it. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘this is as good as”” 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 
and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 
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Beware 


thing—send it back, 


to yield a temporary relief; permanent relief we do 
do not believe it can afford. No quantitative estimates 


were attempted. This cure costs the consumer $2.50. 


per ball. Money could be made on the material at ten 
eents per pound, enough for nineteen balls with a little 
to waste; or prepared in the form of a ball, as it is sold, 
it would yield a handsome profit at five cents a ball.— 


BUSINESS NOTES. - 


FINE PRESERVES. 

Twenty-five years ago the only preserves in the 
market were coarse, old-fashioned goods, which, how- 
ever wholesome, were not over-palatable and certainly 
not too appetizing in appearance. At that time the 
demand for sweatmeats increased, and as a result two 
tendencies became immediately visible. The one was 
towards cheapness rather than quality, and culminated 
in the production of jellies which were composed of veg- 
etable gelatine, chemical flavors and artificial dyes, and 
of preserves made from the poorest fruits and the com- 
monest glucose. These are turned out to-day in vast 
quantities and are found in nearly every store of the 
land. While most are pleasant to the taste, none are 
nutritious, and a large number are very deleterious, 
some indeed being dangerous to health and even life, 
The other tendency was towards quality rather than 
cheapness, and culminated in the production of the 
finest preserves known to the world. Pure fruit jellies, 
in which all the fragrance and flavor of the original are 
contained ; jams and marmalades, that are both charm- 
ing to the eye, nostril and tongue, and beneficient to the 
stomach; preserved fruits that are even more delicious 
than those in their natural state, are the final outcome 
with which the United States has carried off medals 
and honorable mentions in every great exposition. In 
this movement the chief credit is due to Gordon & Dil- 
worth, New York City. They started this line of busi- 
ness, and to-day justly retain the pre-eminence they 
earned long ago. Their goods still remain the best not 
only in this country, but also in the world. 


tee 
FOR OPIUM HABIT 


use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Dr. Wm. Powell, New 
York Mills, N. Y., says: ‘Its free use in breaking off 
the opium habit has prevented that intense nervous 


That’s the way with Pearline. 


Once ac- 


It saves labor and it saves wear. 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
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prostration which always follows when the narcotic is: 
Withdrawn.” For Abuse of Alcohol: It relieves the 
depression therefrom. 

——* 


x A VALUABLE HANDBOOK. 


A useful weekly publication, costing only fifty cents 
a year, is Knowledge, a unique little magazine which 
ought to have great popularity among all owners of 
Cyclopedias. It undertakes to supply the information 
which one ordinarily seeksin his Cyclopedia and fails 
to find there, because it is not “up to date”—it was 
published “last year,” or, more probably, several years: 
ago. “The world moves,” and the most important. 
questions that want answering are questions of to-day, 
not of yesterday ; Knowledge answers, during the year 
several thousand such questions. JOHN B. ALDEN, 393 
Pearl Street, New York. 


—————_ 4-2 ——_—___—_ 


OLIVE CaNnDY.—It is reported that a new candy is. 
manufactured at Natchez, Miss., by a young lady, who 
has discovered the art of making the article from the 
flowers of the sweet olive-tree. She is also said to make 
a beautifully clear table syrup of the same plant. 

QueER TRICK.—The latest variation of the conjurers’ 
box trick, performed by Mr. Hertz in London, manacles. 
a man and padlocks him to a board, and then suspends 
him in midair. Curtains are then drawn around him, 
but not reaching within several feet of the ground. In 
afew seconds a woman is found in the place of the 
man, and the man himself is in the audience. 


RETALIATION.—One day Hahnemann, the patron saint 
of homoeopathy, received a visit from a sick English 
lord. Without examining the patient, or hearing any 
explanation, Hahnemann pulled out a small vial and 
passed it under the astonished Englishman’s nose. 
“Tnhale that,” said he, ‘and you will be cured.” The: 
Englishman rose and said stiffly: ‘“‘ How much do I owe 
you, sir?” and Hahnemann responded: ‘‘One thou- 
sand francs, sir.” The Briton calmly drew a note from 
his purse, and, passing it under bis nose, said: “ There, 
inhale that. Now you are paid!” and walked out in 
uurufiled dignity, leaving the great imposter to his own 
meditations. 

Cro aia Z [ 

Raw MArTertaL.—The Treasury Department has re- 
ceived a letter from the Customs Collector at Detroit, 
asking information as to the proper classification of 
frogs (not alive). The department replies that the 
question has never been decided by it, ‘but in a letter 
to a gentleman in Rochester it was suggested that such 
frogs were dutiable at 35 per cent. ad valorem as “pre. 
pared meats,” but this suggestion, it says, appears to be 
untenable, as it is understood that the frogs are no} 
prepared in any manner, but are merely dead frogs 
The department is of opinion that they are upprovidec 
for in the act of March 3, 1833, and should have beex 
classified as raw, unmanufactured articles, under sec- 
tion 2,513, at 10 per cent. ad valorem. 
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